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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Lives  contained  in  this  volume  were  originally  intended  to  form 
part  of  a  much  longer  series  of  provincial  Biography.  From  causes, 
in  fohick  the  Author  aUme  is  concerned,  and  for  which  he  alone  is  re^ 
sponsible,  the  publication  is  for  a  time  suspended.  The  sample  here 
offered,  is,  however,  independent  and  complete  in  itself:  and  should  it 
meet  with  approbation,  the  Author  hopes  at  no  distant  period,  to  resume 
and  fulfil  the  original  design. 

He  trusts  that  few  inaccuracies  or  deficiencies  will  be  found  in  the 
detail  of  facts.  One  or  two  inadvertencies  he  takes  this  opportunity  of 
correcting.  The  "  Mercunis  Rusticus"  mentioned  page  16,  was  not  a 
Newspaper ;  but  an  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy, 
during  the  Commonwealth,  written  by  Bruno  Ryves,  some  time  Rector 
of  Acton,  and  published  soon  after  restoration,  probably  with  a  view  to 
justify  or  filliate  the  "  Bartholoma  Act."  The  dates  of  Roger  Ascham's 
degrees,  wwe  1534,  and  1536,  not,  as  given  in  his  life,  1538,  and  1544. 
It  was  not  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  that  fell  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill, 
as  stated  in  the  life  of  Roscoe,  but  the  Earl  of  Lindsey.  Robert 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  was  slain  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury. 

As  to  the  principles  on  which  the  work  has  been  conducted,  and  the 
sentiments  which  it  breathes,  explanation  is  needless,  and  apology  would 
be  base.  The  Author  finds  nothing  to  retract,  nothing  which  he  is 
resolved  to  dilute  into  no  meaning,  and  nothing  with  which  any  sect^ 
party,  or  person,  can  be  justly  offended. 
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What  duller  looking  volume  than  a  Parish  Register  ?  What  drier 
commentary  on  the  trite  text^  Morz  (ymnihia  communis  F  What  is  it, 
but  a  barren  abstract  of  the  annals  of  mortality — 

^Where  to  be  bom,  and  die, 

Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  hUtoiy  ? 

It  mighty  indeed,  set  on  a  calculator,  or  a  life-insurance  broker,  to 
compute  the  comparative  duration  of  life  in  different  periods;  a 
Shandean  philosopher  to  speculate  on  the  successive  £Eb8hions  in  chris. 
tian  names;  a  manuscript-hunter  to  note  down  the  revolutions  of 
penmanship ;  or  a  moral  economist  to  infer  the  progress  of  corruption 
from  the  increase  of  illegitimate  births :  but  to  men  whose  thoughts 
and  feelings  travel  in  the  ^^  high-way  of  the  world,"  its  all-levelling 
uniformity  presents  neither  amusement  nor  instruction. 

But  suppose  an  aged  man  to  open  this  same  volume,  and,  seated  in 
the  midst  of  a  circle  of  his  fellow-parishioners,  run  his  eye  along  the 
time-discoloured  pages,  and  relate  his  recollections,  and  his  father's, 
and  his  great-great-grandfather's  recollections  of  every  name  in  the 
list,  though  perhaps  few  had  done  more  than  erect  a  new  dial,  or  leave 
the  interest  of  £5  to  be  distributed  on  New-Year's  Day  to  twenty  pocnr 
widows ;  yet  his  talk  would  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  such  as  "  find 
a  tale  in  every  thing,"  and  that  all  of  whom  he  spake  had  been  bom 
within  hearing  of  the  same  church  dock,  would  infuse  a  family-feeling 
into  his  narratives. — He  would  be  a  local  biographer. 

If  a  few  leading  characters  be  excepted,  who  often  owe  their  except 
tion  more  to  fortune  and  circumstance  than  to  their  intrinsic  power, 
the  notices  of  men  in  general  histories  are  very  much  like  the  Parish 
Register :— -consisting  of  names  and  dates,  and  events  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  species  are  as  passive  as  in  their  own  birth  and  death. 
Nor  can  the  majority  of  readers  derive  any  thing  ttKm  such  histories, 
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better  than  empty  speculations^  not  quite  so  triflings  perhaps^  but 
quite  as  foreign  to  their  '^  business  and  bosoms^"  as  those  of  the 
virtuosos  before  mentioned.  Biography  is  required^  like  the  old  man^ 
to  give  history  a  human  meaning  and  purpose. 

It  is,  indeed,  frequently  asserted,  that  Biography  is  a  most  important 
part  of  History ;  and  if  by  history  we  mean  all  such  knowledge  as  rests 
upon  testimony — as  distinguished  from  science,  which  is  grounded  on 
demonstration,  or  on  experiment,  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  it  is 
more  for  our  purpose,  to  consider  Biography  as  the  antithesis  of 
History ;  to  divide  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  founded  on  testimony^ 
into  History  and  Biography.  The  distinction  we  would  draw,  is  not 
between  an  inclusive  greater,  and  an  induded  less,  as  Greography  is 
distinguished  from  Topography,  but  rather  such  as  obtains  between 
Mechanical  philosophy  and  Chemistry ;  the  former  of  which  calculates 
the  powers  of  bodies  in  mass, — ^the  latter  analyses  substances^  and 
explains  their  operations  by  their  composition. 

The  facts  of  the  same  life  may  be  considered  either  biographically  or 
historically.  If  the  acts  or  circumstances  of  an  individual  are  related 
only  as  they  bear  upon  the  public  interests — if  the  man  be  regarded 
as  a  state  engine,  no  matter  whether  he  be  the  steam  engine  that 
sets  the  whde  in  motion,  or  one  of  the  most  insignificant  ipindles— if 
his  fortune  be  set  forth,  not  for  any  personal  interest  to  be  taken  therein, 
but  merely  as  an  instance,  proof,  cause,  or  consequence,  of  the  general 
destiny — such  an  account,  though  it  admitted  nothing  that  did  not 
originate  from,  or  tend  towards,  a  single  person,  ought  not  to  be  called 
a  biography,  but  a  history.  Thus  Robertson's  CSiarles  V.  is  not  a  lifo 
of  Charles  V.  but  a  history  of  Europe  in  the  age  of  Charles  V.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  private  Memoirs  of  a  public  character  are  no  necessary 
part  of  public  history.  Anecdotes  of  Kings  and  Ministers,  Courtiers 
and  Mistresses,  do  not  explain  the  state  of  a  nation;  they  are  only  so  far 
historical  as  they  indicate  the  average  of  morals ;  and  in  this  point  of 
view  they  are  often  extremely  delusive, — ^for  the  Court  is  not  the  dial 
plate  of  the  national  heart  We  have  been  led  to  state  this,  though  not 
perhaps  in  the  direct  line  of  our  argument,  because  the  substituting  a 
very  exceptionable  kind  of  Court  biography  for  true  national  history  is 
a  mistake  often  practically  made^  and  very  mischievous ;  not  only  be- 
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cause  it  bestows  the  dignity  of  history  on  prurient  or  malignant  scandal^ 
but  because  it  breeds  a  false  belief  that  the  welfare  and  distress  of  conu 
munities  are  doled  out  at  the  discretion  of  a  few  fine  dressed  individuals, 
who^  according  to  the  popular  temper,  become  idols  or  abominations. 

A  portion  of  history  does,  indeed,  enter  into  all  biography.  The  inter- 
ests of  individuals  are  so  implicated  in  those  of  the  community,  that  the 
life  of  the  nfost  domestic  female  could  not  be  justly  understood  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  politics  of  the  time  in  which  she  lived.    Now 
what  to  one  age  is  Politics,  becomes  History  to  all  that  succeed.     The 
impossibility  of  writing  the  annals  of  a  nation  without  recording  the 
acts,  words,  and  characters  oi  many  men  in  that  nation,  is  obvious* 
But  a  philosophical  historian  always  has  his  eye  fixed  on  an  Event, 
or  a  PrincipU ;  individual  interests  and  personal  characters  he  considers 
but  as  water  drops  in  the  '^  mighty  stream  of  tendency."    If  he  weighs 
Sdpio  against  Hannibal,  it  is  because  they  represented  Carthage  and 
Rome :  if  he  drops  a  tear  at  Philippi,  it  is  not  for  Brutus,  but  for  the 
Bepublic.      Whatever  -  diverts  attention  from  the  onward   course  of 
things,  without  representing  their  general  aspect,  is,  in  a  history,  out  of 
place,  just  as  much  as  anecdotes  of  physicians  and  patients,  or  puffing 
descriptions  of  steam.packets,  watering  places,  and  the  Island  of  Ma- 
deira,  in  a  scientific  treatise  of  medicine.     The  more  interesting  such 
episodes  may  be,  the  more  they  obstruct  the  historian's  legitimate  pur- 
pose;  for  the  proper  interest  of  history  is  of  a  very  high  abstract 
quality,  and  consists  chiefly  in  observing  the  operation  of  great  princi. 
pies  upon  communities  in  long  periods  of  time ;  in  remarking  how  the 
seeming  contradictions  of  facts,  tempers,  and  opinions  unite  in  one 
result,  as  this  planet,  in  which  there  are  at  every  moment  so  many  miL 
lions  of  conflicting  motions, — ^mechanical,  chemical,  vital,  and  voluntary, 
diverging  and  converging  in  every   possible  direction,  is  still   itself 
moving  along  the  same  everlasting  way.    The  motion  of  the  lieavens  is 
a  sublime  contemplation ;    so  are  the  great,  ordained  revolutions  of 
empires,  magnificent  subjects  of  thought.    But  to  understand  either  tlie 
one  or  the  other ;  to  reduce  the  multitude  of  phaenomena  under  a  law  of 
imity;  and  again  to  trace  that  law  in  the  infinite  detail  of  its  operations; 
to  verify  general  conclusions  by  fit  inductions ;  to  prove  what  really  is 
the  centre  and  source  of  motion  and  change,  and  what  is  inertly  and 
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passively  moved ;  is  a  slow^  dry,  laborious  work  oi  intellect^  requir- 
ing an  intense  and  continuous  attention^  which  few  minds  can  sus- 
tain^ and  n<me  will  find  agreeable.     For  in  all  abstract  processes^ 
besides  the  strong  exertion  of  one  feculty,  which  as  conreying  the  sense 
of  power,  may  be  pleasurable,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  others  under  an 
almost  painful  constraint.    The  mind  must  be  held,  if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed,  in  deeompositian.    No  wonder  then,  if  it  seize  eagerly  on  the 
first  opportunity  of  returning  to  its  natural  state,  and  bringing  the 
imagination  and  sympathies  into  play.     Hence  the  introduction  of  bio- 
graphical, or  human  interest,  into  political  history,  indisposes  both  reader 
and  writer  for  the  hard  passionless  spirit  of  enquiry,  so  essentially  neces- 
sary to  arrive  at  those  grand  principles  which  convert  facts  into  truths; 
principles  in  the  light  whereof  a  statesman  ought  to  read  the  past,  and 
without  which  history  is,  for  all  political  application,  something  worse  than 
an  old  almanack.   For  it  should  be  left  to  the  administrators  of  the  laws 
to  seek  for  precedents ;  the  makers  of  laws  should  regard  only  princi. 
pies.     Facts,  for  antiquaries ;  Examples,  for  school-boys ;  Precedents, 
for  lawyers ;  Principles,  for  legislators.    Let  us  take  an  instance,  in  the 
reign  of  our  own  Elizabeth.    Does  not  our  interest  in  the  beautiful 
Queen  of  Scotland,  interfere  with  our  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  ?  and  is  that  interest  at  all  more  historical  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  than  that  we  take  in  the  fortunes  of  Desdemona  or  Clarissa  ? 
Or,  to  go  back  a  little,  are  not  fair  Rosamond,  and  Jane  Shore,  in  popu- 
lar recollection,  the  most  prominent  characters  in  their    respective 
epochs;   epochs  memorable  for  great  changes  in  society,  and  rapid 
development  of  the  constitution  ?     Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  after 
the  manner  of  those  that  write,  or  perhaps  rather  of  those  that  buy, 
pretty  books  for  children.     The  romance  of  history  only  differs  from 
other  romances  by  requiring  no  invention. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  it  is  quite  natural  that  we  should  care  more 
about  persons,  who  are  our  fellow  creatures,  than  about  state  interests 
and  revolutions,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  are  brute  forces,  as  unsympa- 
thizing  as  the  lever,  the  pulley,  or  the  steam-^engine ;  and  that  most 
people  would  find  history  very  tiresome,  if  it  were  written  according 
to  the  idea  above  proposed.  To  this  we  answer,  that  we  do  not  wish 
history,  for  general  perusal,  to  be  so  written.    We  only  wish  to  distin- 
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^sh  the  peculiar  end^  object^  and  function  of  History  from  that  of 
Biography. 

In  history  all  that  belongs  to  the  individual  is  exhibited  in  subor- 
dinate relation  to  the  commonwealth;  in  biography^  the  acts^  and 
accidents  of  the  commonwealth  are  considered  in  their  relation  to 
the  individual^  as  influences  by  which  his  character  is  formed  or  modi- 
fied> — as  circumstances  amid  which  he  is  placed^ — as  the  sphere  in  which 
he  moves^  or  the  material  he  works  with.  The  man^  with  his  works, 
his  words,  his  affections,  his  fortunes,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  as  in  a  panegyric,  stand  alone  like  a  statue,  but  like 
the  central  figure  of  a  picture,  around  which  others  are  grouped  in  due 
subordination  and  perspective,  the  general  circumstances  of  his  times 
forming  the  back  and  fore  ground.  In  history,  the  man,  like  the 
earth  on  the  Copemican  hypothesis,  is  part  of  a  system ;  in  Biography, 
he  is  like  the  earth  in  the  ancient  Cosmogony,  the  centre  and  the  final 
cause  of  the  system. 

There  is  one  species  of  history  which  may  with  great  propriety  be 
called  biographical,  to  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  the 
term  applied ; — we  mean  that  wherein  an  order,  institution,  or  people, 
are  invested  with  personality,  and  described  as  possessing  an  unity  of 
will,  conscience,  and  responsibility  ;^--as  sinning,  repenting,  believing, 
apostatizing,  &c.  Of  this,  the  first  and  finest  sample  is  in  the  Old 
Testament,  where  Israel  is  constantly  addressed,  and  frequently  spoken 
of,  as  an  individual ;  and  the  final  restoration  of  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  is  treated  as  the  redemption  of  ONE  body  from  disease,  of 
ONE  soul  from  perdition.  The  scripture  personality  of  Israel  is 
something  far  other,  and  infinitely  more  real,  than  the  personification 
of  Britannia ;  and  points  at  a  profounder  mystery  than  human  sense 
can  ever  interpret. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  usefulness  of  history,  meaning 
thereby  the  history  of  nations;  and  hardly  too  much  can  be  said, 
if  regard  be  had  to  the  community  and  its  rulers ;  for  it  makes  the 
Past  a  factor  to  buy  up  experience  for  the  Present;  and  enables 
the  purged  eye  to  "  look  into  the  seeds  of  time."  But  if  the 
consideration  be  private,  fireside,  moral  usefulness,  we  think  the  bene* 
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fits  of  historical  reading  as  a  necessary  department  of  education^  or  a 
profitable  employment  of  leisure  hours,  have  been  very  much  exagger. 
ated«    It  may»  indeed^  do  no  harm,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  does  no 
good,  yiz.  because  it  takes  no  hold ;  it  glides  away  like  globules  of  crude 
quicksilver  over  a  smooth  surface,  or  at  most  is  deposited  in  the  shew^ 
room  of  the  memory :— ^because  no  conclusions,  applicable  to  common  life, 
can  be  drawn  from  it ;  because  it  excites  no  sense  of  reality.    It  is  gone 
through  as  a  task, — ^by  children  on  compulsion,  by  young  people  as  a 
merit.     The  most  remarkable  thing  about  your  history.reading  young 
ladies,  is  the  self-satisfaction  with  which  they  turn  over  the  pages ;  and 
in  truth,  they  might  be  doing  much  worsie,  but  might  they  not  also  be 
doing  much  better  ?     To  make  this  sort  of  reading  available  for  any 
purpose,  requires  very  deep  and  wide  research,  and  harder  thinking 
than  we  would  gladly  see  young  brows  furrowed  withal;  for  not  one  man 
in  a  thousand,  not  one  woman  in  a  million,  is  called  on  to  make  any 
use  of  their  politic  wisdom  when  they  have  got  it,  and  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  delude  and  puzzle  simple  persons  in  the  exercise  of  their  poll, 
tical  rights,  than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  heads  of  history. 
But  this  same  politic  wisdom  itself,  even  when  genuine,  and  not  a 
puffed  conceit,  is  one  of  the  most  unwholesome  fruits  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  if  the  mind  be  not  fortified  with  good  and  sufficient 
antidotes,  is  a  moral  poison.     Why  is  the  '^  murderous  Machiavel"  a 
bye  word  of  abhorrence  >     Whence  is  it,  that  while  the  bloody  deeds  of 
conquerors  shine  fair  in  story  and  in  song,  as  the  wounds  of  the  Faithful 
in  Moslem  Paradise,  the  master-strokes  of  the  subtle  politicians,  of  the 
Richelicus  and  Bedomars,  only  appear  as  letters  of  sulphurous  flame, 
writing  their  own  condemnation?     Because  the  heart  of  man  gives 
honour  to  bravery,  which  is  nature's  gift,  but  has  no  respect  for  the 
wisdom  which  grows  of  experience  in  evil  ways.     Now  the  study  of 
history  in  books  can  give  only  the  same  kind  of  knowledge,  and  the 
same  habits  of  mind,  as  men  long  versed  in  public  affairs  gain  by 
actual  experience  ;     the  impression   wiU,   indeed,   be   much   Mnter, 
the  effect  for  good  or  ill  much  less  potent,  but  it   is  the   same  as 
far  as  it  goes.     It  is  like  the  knowledge  of  the  world  acquired  by 
keeping  bad  company.     Now  the  study  of  Biography  has  at  least  this 
advantage,  that  it  enables  the  student  to  select  his  companions.     If  ho 
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chooses  Colonel  Jack^  or  Moll  Flanders^  it  is  his  €fwn  fault.  But 
history  not  only  continually  exhibits  the  doings  of  bad  men^  but  it 
exhibits  only  the  bad^  or  at  any  rate  the  worse,  acts  of  good  ones: 
for  most  men  are  better  in  their  private  than  in  their  public  relations. 

FraO  and  corrupt  as  human  nature  is,  it  is  by  no  means  so  hateful^ 
so  utterly  fcn'salcen  of  Heaven^  as  the  transactions  of  kingdoms  and 
republics  (there  is  little  difference  between  the  two)  would  incline  us  to 
think.  The^be^t  part,  ev^i  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters,  is  that 
which  makes  the  least  shew  aud  the  least  noise.  And  after  all,  the 
history  of  nations  is  only  the  history  of  a  small  portion  oi  the  life  of  a 
¥ery  few  men. 

We  cannot  be  supposed  to  censure  the  study  of  history :  we  only  wish 
it  to  be  properly  balanced  by  atudies  which  tend  to  keep  the  eye  of  man 
upon  his  own  hearty  upon  the  sphere  of  his  immediate  duties,  of  those 
duties,  where  his  affections  are  to  be  exercised  and  regulated,  and  which^ 
considering  man  as  a  person,  consider  him  as  sentient,  intelligent,  moral, 
and  immortal.  For  simply  to  think  of  a  man  as  a  s^itient  being,  is  incon^ 
aistent  with  that  hard-hearted  policy  which  would  employ  him,  reckless  of 
his  sujQEering  or  enjoyment,  like  a  wedge  or  a  rivet,  to  build  up  the  idol 
temple  of  a  false  national  greatness;  to  regard  him  as  intelligent,  or 
rather  as  capable  of  intelligence,  condemns  the  system  that  would  keep 
him  in  ignorance  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  rulers,  as  game  cocks  are 
penned  up  in  the  dai'k  that  they  may  fight  the  better ;  to  regard  him  as 
moral,  corrects  the  primary  conception  of  national  prosperity;  and  to 
revere  him  as  immortal,  commands  peremptorily  that  he  shall  never  be 
made  a  tool  or  instrument  to  any  end  in  which  his  own  permanent 
welfare  is  not  included. 

It  is  in  all  these  capacities  that  the  biographer  considers  his  subjects. 
He  speaks  of  actions,  not  as  mere  links  in  the  concatenation  of  events, 
but  as  the  issues  of  a  responsible  will.  He  endeavours  to  place  himself 
at  the  exact  point,  in  relation  to  general  objects,  in  which  his  subject 
was  placed,  and  to  see  things  as  he  saw  them — ^not,  indeed,  neglecting 
to  avail  himself  of  the  vantage  ground  which  time  or  circumstances 
may  have  given  him  to  correct  what  was  delusive  in  the  partial  aspect, 
but  never  forgetting,  while  he  exposes  the  error,  to  explain  its  cause. 

The  work  to  which  these  remarks  are  prefixed  is  purely  biographical. 
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It  professes  no  more  than  to  introduce  the  reader  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  sereral  Worthies  that  may  drop  in  upon  him  during  the  course 
of  publication.  As  it  will  comprise  characters  in  every  profession^  of 
all  parties^  and  many  religious  denominations,  the  author  cannot  in  all 
cases  imdertake  to  decide  upon  the  professional  merits  of  those  whose 
lives  he  has  endeavoured  to  depict ;  or  to  criticise  purely  professional 
works^  such  as  relate  to  physic,  engineering,  &c. ;  but  will  feithfully 
detail  the  judgments  which  have  obtained  public  credit.  As  to  matters 
of  opinion,  whether  political  or  religious,  his  rule  has  been,  to  make 
each  speak  for  himself  in  his  own  words,  or  by  his  own  actions,  taking 
care,  as  far  as  possible,  to  represent  the  opinions  that  men  or  sects  have 
actually  held,  in  the  light  in  which  they  have  been  held  by  their  pro- 
fesBors— not  in  the  distorted  perspective  of  their  adversaries.  He 
enters  into  no  engagement  to  withhold  his  own  .sentiments ;  but  he 
will  not  judge,  much  less  condemn,  the  sentiments  of  others. 

A  work  of  this  nature  necessarily  borrows  much,  but  wherever 
original  matter  was  attainable,  it  has  been  gladly  used,  and  in  the  pro- 
per place,  thankfully  acknowledged.  And  so  far  we  have  discharged  our 
duty  as  chairman  to  the  combined  meeting  of  the  great  Ckmnties  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  H.  C. 
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ANBREW  MARVELL 


^  Justum  et  tenftqem  propositi  ▼imm." 

Horace. 

**  A  man  in  justice  grounded,  and  secure 
In  strong  allegiance  to  a  purpose  pure." 


ANDREW  MARVELL. 


Op  Andrew  Mairell,  a  patriot  of  the  old  Roman  build^  and  a  Poet 
of  no  vulgar  strain,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  notices  are  less  ample 
and  continuous  than  his  personal  merit  deserves,  or  his  exalted  walk  of 
public  action  would  induce  us  to  expect.  His  name,  indeed,  is  gene- 
rally known — a  few  anecdotes  of  his  honesty  are  daily  repeated — and  a 
single  copy  of  verses,  no  adequate  sample  of  his  poetic  powers,  keeping 
its  station  in  the  vestibule  of  Paradise  Lost,  records  him  as  the  friend 
and  admirer  of  Milton.  But  the  detail  of  his  daily  life — ^the  simple 
background  of  the  stirring  picture — the  intermediate  transactions 
which  should  make  up  the  unity  and  totality  of  his  story  —  might 
indeed  be  easily  supplied  by  imagination,  but  cannot  be  derived  from 
document  or  tradition. 

The  mind  of  Marvell,  like  the  street  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  was 
built  in  troublous  times.  From  his  youth  upwards,  he  was  inured  to 
peril  and  privation ;  and,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
personally  engaged  in  civil  conflict,  he  could  not  escape  the  tyrannous 
trials  of  those  '  evil  days ' — ^reproach  and  wicked  solicitation,  and  sun. 
dering  of  dearest  ties,  by  violent  death,  and  exile,  and  crueller  estrange- 
ment Yet  if  his  heart  was  often  wounded,  it  was  never  hardened.  He 
ever  retained  and  cherished  his  love  of  the  gentle,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  imaginative.  His  virtue,  firm  and  uncompromising,  was  never 
savage ;  nor  did  his  full  reliance  on  his  own  principles  make  him  blind 
to  perceive,  or  slow  to  acknowledge,  whatever  goodness  appeared  in 
men  of  other  faith  and  allegiance.  He  was  a  wit  and  poet,  and  as  these 
qualities  made  him  no  worse  a  patriot  or  christian,  so  they  probably 
made  him  a  more  amiable  man. 

The  father  of  Marvell,  who  bore  both  his  names,  was  a  native  of 
Cambridge,  and  M.  A.  of  Emanuel  College,  a  recent  foundation,  which 
was  strongly  embued  with  puritanism.  Having  taken  orders,  he  was 
elected  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Hull,  and  in  1624  became 
lecturer  of  Trinity  Church,  in  that  town,  where  his  son  Andrew  was 
born,  Nov.  15,  1620.  The  elder  Marvell  was  a  learned  and  pious  man, 
who  seemed  to  retain  the  principles  of  his  college,  and  possessed  a 
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portion  of  that  shrewd  humour  for  which  his  son  was  so  conspicuous ; 
for  Echard^  in  his  history^  calls  him  'Hhe  facetious  Calvinistical  minister 
of  Hull."  As  Calvinism  was  then  identified  with  the  popular  cause,  he 
doubtless  instilled  into  young  Andrew's  mind  the  early  lore  of  that 
liberty^  to  the  support  of  which  he  devoted  his  life  and  talents.  Of 
Andrew's  school  days  little  is  recorded :  at  fifteen^  an  age  which  would 
now  be  esteemed  at  least  two  years  too  soon^  he  was  admitted  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  His  academical  progress  was  proportionate  to 
the  growing  powers  and  native  energy  of  his  mind.  But  error^  which 
youth  can  never  wholly  escape^  peculiarly  besets  the  nonage  of  an 
active  intellect.  And  none  are  more  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  the 
wicked  spirits  ''that  lie  like  truth/'  than  the  young  and  ardent^  to 
whom  Truth  is  a  passion^  and  a  Deity.  The  Jesuits,  the  subtlest  spawn 
of  the  subtle  serpent,  who  were  then  compassing  sea  and  land  to  make 
one  proselyte,  and  like  all  proselytists,  religious  and  political,  directed 
their  machinations  especially  against  boys  and  women,  had  stolen  into 
the  Universities.  Young  Marvell  was  a  tempting  prize;  and  their 
plausible  equivocations  so  far  prevailed  over  his  inexperience,  as  to 
seduce  him  to  London.  It  was  one  of  the  devices  of  Jesuitism,  which 
held  all  means  indifferent  or  laudable  whereby  the  power  of  their  church 
was  to  be  sustained  and  enlarged,  to  pretend  a  zeal  for  civil  liberty,  to 
speak  lightly  of  the  jus  divinum,  and  to  justify  resistance.  Probably 
by  these  means  they  ingratiated  themselves  with  Marvell,  who,  in  his 
innocence,  might  not  perceive,  that  not  popular  freedom,  but  the  despot- 
ism of  an  order  was  to  be  substituted  for  regal  prerogative.  Moreover^ 
the  Catholics,  and  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  particular,  were  at  that 
time  the  objects'  of  mob  fury  and  legal  pillage ;  sometimes  timidly 
protected,  and  sometimes  nearly  given  up  by  the  Court.  It  is  not  the 
least  evil  of  intolerance,  that  it  often  sets  the  martyr's  crown  on  the 
brow  of  the  bigot  and  the  traitor.  But  all  the  Jesuits'  craft  could  not 
sophisticate  the  filial  piety  of  young  Marvell ;  though  their  principles 
on  that  head  were  as  lax  as  those  of  the  Pharisees.  He  was,  therefore, 
quickly  subdued  by  the  remonstrances  of  his  excellent  father,  who 
pursued  him  to  the  metropolis,  and  restored  him  to  sanity  and  his 
studies. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1638,  as  appears  by  his  own  hand.writing, 
he  was  again  received  at  Trinity  College,  and  seems  to  have  steadily 
applied  himself  to  the  piu'suit  of  learning  till  1640,  when  the  loss  of  his 
revered  parent  again  interrupted  his  academical  course.  The  circum. 
stances  of  the  elder  Marvel I's  death  are  somewhat  variously  related ; 
but  by  all  accounts  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  honour,  and  sense  of  duty. 
The  less  extraordinary  tradition  is  as  follows :— -On  the  banks  of  the 
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Humber^  opposite  Kingston^  lived  a  lady^  the  only  daugb^r^  and  main 
earthly  stay  of  her  mother,  whose  excellent  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
recommended  her  to  the  good  pastor's  especial  regard.  To  perpetuate 
the  friendship  of  the  fEunilies,  he  requested  her  to  become  god-mother 
to  one  of  his  children,  a  relation  then  supposed  to  impose  great  and 
lasting  duties.  Her  mother,  who  could  scarcely  live  but  in  the  company 
of  her  child,  reluctantly  consented.  The  lady  came  to  Hull  accord- 
ingly, the  ceremony  was  performed,  and  she  became  impatient  to  return 
to  her  parent.  Coming  to  the  water  side,  she  found  the  rirer  so  rough, 
and  the  weather  so  unpromising,  that  the  watermen  earnestly  dissuaded 
her  from  attempting  the  passage.  But  no  peril  nor  persuasion  could 
prevail  on  her  to  violate  the  promise  she  had  made  to  her  mother. 
The  worthy  minister,  honouring  her  virtuous  resolution,  though  anti- 
cipating a  fatal  result,  resolved  to  share  the  danger  of  which  he  had 
been  the  unwitting  cause, — ^took  charge  of  the  duteous  female,  embarked 
along  with  her,  and  with  her  perished  in  the  waters. 

The  other  relation  is  so  little  in  accordance  with  modem  theories, 
that  some  apology  may  foe  deemed  necessary  for  introducing  it  into  our 
memoir.  But  wonderful  tales,  if  not  absolutely  true,  nevertheless  are 
important  documents,  if  they  ever  were  generally  believed ;  for  they 
contribute  to  the  history  of  opinion.  Besides,  *'  there  are  more 
things  between  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philo- 
Sophy." 

According  to  this  account,  Mr.  Marvell's  apprehension  arose,  not 
from  the  warning  of  watermen,  nor  from  the  threatenings  of  the  sky, 
but  from  that  prophetic  presentiment,  that  seccmd  sight  of  dissolution, 
which,  like  the  shadow  on  the  dial,  points  darkly  at  the  hour  of  depart- 
ure. The  morning  was  dear,  the  breeze  fair,  and  the  company  gay ; 
when,  stepping  into  the  boat,  the  reverend  man  exclaimed — '^  Ho  for 
Heaven  !"  so  saying,  he  threw  his  staff  ashore,  and  left  it  to  Providence 
to  fulfil  its  awful  warning.  Of  course  we  ask  nobody  to  believe  this 
unless  he  chooses,  but  we  should  as  readily  believe  it,  upon  sulBcient 
evidence,  as  any  event  in  history.  So  many  are  the  similar  cases  on 
record,  that  he  who  would  reject  them  all,  must  be  a  person  of  indefa- 
tigable incredulity.  The  prophetic  warnings  have  occurred  to  young 
and  old,  kings  and  rustics,  saints  and  sinners ;  to  Bentley,  the  ortho- 
dox ;  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  fanatic ;  to  Littleton,  the  rake ;  to 
Nelson,  the  hero ;  and  to  Alexander  Stephens,  the  buffoon. 

Thus  was  young  Marvell  bereft  of  his  natural  guardian  in  his  twen. 
tieth  year,  and  left  to  find  his  way  in  the  troubled  world,  to  decide 
between  warring  opinions,  and  choose  amid  conflicting  parties,  unassisted 
by  that  voice  of  authority  to  which  he  would  have  paid  most  willing 
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deference.*  The  aged  lady^  with  whose  daughter  the  venerable  man 
had  dared  to  die^  sent  for  his  son  from  Cambridge^  acted  towards  him 
as  a  mother^  and  at  her  decease  bequeathed  him  her  whole  pro- 
perty. 

The  transactions  which  immediately  succeeded  this  event,  are  not  on 
record ;  but  it  would  seem  that  Marrell^  to  whose  ardent  and  liberal 
mind  neither  college  discipline  nor  collegiate  opinions  were  likely  to  be 
agreeable,  became  negligent  of  academic  exercises  when  no  longer 
restrained  by  parental  care ;  and,  in  1641,  he,  with  four  other  youths, 
among  whom  was  Maye,  the  parliamentary  historian  and  translator  and 
continuator  of  Lucan,  were  conditionally  dismissed  from  Trinity  College.t 
Marrell  probably  never  made  the  required  submission,  or  returned  to 
Cambridge,  for  soon  after  we  find  him  on  his  travels  in  Italy. 

That  he  was  at  Rome,  appears  from  his  poem,  called  "  Flecnoe  an 
English  Priest,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  to  Dryden  his 
famous  satire  of  Mc  Flecnoe,  wherein  he  avenged  himself  on  his  old 
enemy  Shadwell,  whose  politics  had  gained  the  Laureateship  of  which 
Dryden  was  deprived  at  the  revolution.  Shadwell  was  fair  game ;  but 
Flecnoe  seems  to  have  been  innocuously  dulLi^    At  Rome,  it  is  sup. 

*  Marvell  thus  gpeaks  of  his  father,  in  *  The  Rehearsal  Transprosed : ' — **  He  died 
before  the  iraf  broke  out,  having  lived  with  some  reputation  both  for  piety  and 
learning;  and  was,  moreover,  a  conformist  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
of  England,  though  I  confess  none  of  the  most  over-running  or  eager  in  them." 

f  In  the  Conclusion-Book  of  Trinity  College,  September  24th,  1641,  appears  the 
following  entry : — ^  It  is  agreed  by  the  Masters  and  Seniors,  that  Mr.  Carter  Domi- 
nus  Wakefield,  Dominus  Marvell,  Dominus  Waterhouse,  and  Domiiftis  Maye,  in 
regard  that  some  of  them  are  reported  to  be  married,  and  the  others  look  not  after 
their  dayes  nor  acts,  shall  receive  no  more  benefit  of  the  college,  and  shall  be  out  of 
their  places,  unless  they  show  just  cause  to  the  college  for  the  contrary,  in  three 
months." — N.B.  A  jack  tar  would  probably  call  the  Conclusion-Book  the  college 
Log. 

X  The  Courtly  Laurel  has  never,  in  public  opinion,  recovered  from  the  contaminsu 
tion  of  Shadwell's  brows.  Tom  was  the  father  of  a  dynasty  of  Laureate  Dunces, 
among  whom  it  is  grievous  to  think  that  such  names  as  Warton  and  Sonthey  should 
be  numbered ;  to  wit,  Tate,  Rowe,  Eusden,  Cibber,  Whitehead  and  Pie, — 

What  though  the  Courtly  Laurel  now 

Adorn  a  true  poetic  brow, — 

Immortal  Bard,  as  well  might'st  thou 

Write  verses  to  a  huge  Dutch  Frau, 

As  big  as  all  three  Graces, 

As  well,  nay  better  far  by  half. 

Make  hymns  to  Jeroboam's  calf, 

Or  write  in  sand  an  epitaph. 

O'er  the  drown'd  world  of  Mynheer  Pfaflf, 
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posed^  Marvcll  first  saw  Milton>  then  a  young  and  enamoured  roamer 
in  classic  lands,  who  was  soon  to  make  "  all  Europe  ring  from  side  to 
side/'  already  a  poet,  not  of  promise  merely,  but  of  high  atchievement, 
in  the  flower  of  manly  beauty,  in  the  vernal  warmth  of  high  and 
generous  daring ;  not  even  in  the  proudest  days  of  her  Republic,  had 
Rome  to  boast  two  nobler  youths  than  Milton  and  Manrell.  No  doubt 
they  sympathised  in  passionate  indignation  to  see  priestcraft  throned  on 
the  seven  hills.  D'Israeli  has  written  a  book  upon  the  ''  Quarrels  of 
Authors,"  why  does  not  he,  or  somebody  else,  write  one  about  the 
«  Friendships  of  Authors  ?"  Why  is  it,  that  the  little  good  that  has 
been  on  earth  has  never  found  an  historian  P  Whether  Marvell  ever 
went  the  full  length  of  Milton's  opinions  in  Church  and  State,  is  not 
very  evident;  probably  not,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  a  much  more  cau- 
tious man,  and  was  too  young  to  take  any  decided  part  in  the  civil 
contest,  which  by  suspending  the  regal  power,  made  its  resumption  the 

As  waste  thy  precious  Autograph 
Upon  the  mighty  men  of  chaff 

In  lyric  periphrases. 

Tom  Brown  thb  Trird. 

Mynheer  Pfaff  is  a  famous  geologist,  and  a  Neptunian. 

Sbadwell,  though  accused  hy  Dryden  of  '^nerer  deviating  into  sense,"  was  a  dramatist 
of  some  talent,  not  wholly  valueless,  for  his  plays  record  the  state  of  manners  among 
certain  classes  with  vivid  fidelity,  if  indeed  the  records  of  vice  are  worth  preserving  at 
alL  He  was  the  first  Englishman  who  introduced  Don  Juan  upon  the  stage,  and  his 
Tragedy  of  the  Libertine  is  very  good  in  its  own  had  kind.  His  Comedies  are  reso- 
lutely and  offensively  coarse,  and  scarcely  deserve  the  trouble  of  purgation. 

As  for  Flecnoe,  it  appears  that  he  was  not  an  English  priest,  but  a  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.     Hence  Pope : — 

"  High  on  a  gorgeous  seat  that  far  outshone 
Henley's  Gilt-tub— or  Fleenoe's  Irish  throne." 

DcNCUD,  Book  2d. 

Plecnoe  having  laid  aside,  (as  himself  expressed  it,)  **  the  mechanic  part  of  priesthood, 
wrote  only  to  avoid  idleness,  and  published  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  it"  Mr. 
Southey,  whose  laudable  zeal  for  obscure  merit  extends  both  to  the  dead  and  to  the 
living,  and  who  seems  to  entertain  a  compassion,  almost  melting  into  love,  for  inno- 
cent dolness,  has  dedicated  some  pages  of  his  OmnUma^  (a  miscellany  of  wonderful 
learning,  and  delightfVii  vivacity,)  to  the  vindication*'^  this  poor  author,  and  gives 
some  extracts  from  his  poems,  which  we  are  afraid,  will  not  plead  potently  against 
Mc  Flecnoe.  Southey  ascribes  Dryden's  antipathy  to  Flecnoe's  just  invectives  against 
the  obscenity  of  the  stage,  for  which  wickedness  Diyden  was,  if  not  more  infamous, 
more  notorious,  than  his  dull  contemporaries.  But  it  is  just  as  likely,  that  Flecnoe's 
name,  itself  a  rememberable  sound,  and  apt  for  composition,  had  by  the  attacks  of  a 
series  of  satirists,  become,  like  that  of  Bavins,  of  Quarles,  of  Stemhold,  and  of  Black- 
more,  a  synonyme  for  extravagant  flatness.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  have  his  name 
thus  memorized,  when  every  thing  else  about  him  is  forgotten. 
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more  formidable.  In  this  respect  Andrew  was  a  fortunate  man,  for  he 
partakes  fully  in  the  fame  of  his  illustrious  friend,  as  a  defender  and 
promoter  of  true  liberty,  while  he  escaped  all  participation  in  the  more 
questionable  parts  of  his  career.  As  tour-writing  was  not  quite  so  in- 
dispensable  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  at  present,  our  account  of 
Marvell's  travels  is  necessarily  scanty,  the  few  incidental  notices  that 
may  occur  in  his  miscellaneous  works  not  being  sufficient  to  compose  a 
regular  narrative.  He  retunied,*however,  between  1642  and  1643,  and 
while  at  Paris,  on  his  way  homeward,  he  found  occasion  to  exercise  his 
satirical  vein  in  a  Latin  Poem  upon  Lancelot  Joseph  de  Maniban,  a 
whimsical  Abbe,  who,  by  a  new  sort  of  Cheiromancy,  pretended  to  for- 
bode  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  not  by  the  lines  of  the  hands,  but  by 
those  of  their  hand  writing.* 

Little  information  can  be  obtained  of  Marvell's  proceedings  from  his 
return  to  England,  till  the  year  1652,  one  of  the  most  important  inter- 
vals in  human  history.  How  he  thought  and  felt  during  this  period  we 
may  easily  conjecture,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  out  what  he  was 
doing.  It  is  probable  that  he  acted  no  conspicuous  part,  either  dvil  or 
military,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  parliamentary  papers,  or  other 
public  documents,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  employed  his  pen  on  either 

*The  race  of  the  Manibans  is  not  extinct;  and,  indeed,  however  absnrd  it  may  be 
to  form  a  proffnons  of  future  contingebcies  from  the  curves  and  angles  of  a  MS.,  we 
will  and  do  maintain,  that  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  actual  character  of  an  individual 
may  be  drawn  from  his  autograph.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  the  writing  contri- 
butes nothing  to  its  physiognomy,  any  more  than  the  beauty  or  homeliness  of  a 
countenance  influences  hs  expression.  Expression  has  nothing  to  do  with  beauty; 
and  those  who  say  that  a  good  expression  will  make  the  plainest  face  beautiful,  do 
not  say  what  they  mean.  Goodness,  shining  through  ordinary  features,  is  not  beauti- 
ful, but  far  better, — it  is  lovely.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  expression  of  writing; 
Caligraphy,  as  taught  by  writing  masters  to  young  ladies,  is  in  trutii  a  very  lady-like 
sort  of  dissimulation,  intended,  like  the  Chesterfieldian  politeness  of  a  courtier,  to 
conceal  the  workings  of  thought  and  feeling — ^to  substitute  the  cold,  slippery,  polished 
opacity  of  a  frozen  pool,  for  the  ripple  and  transparency  of  a  flowing  brook.  But 
into  every  habitual  act,  which  is  performed  unconsciously,  earnestly,  or  naturally, 
something  of  the  mood  of  the  moment,  and  something  of  the  predominant  habit  of 
the  mind,  unavoidably  passes:— the  play  of  the  features,  the  motions  of  the  limbs^ 
the  paces,  the  tones,  the  veiy  folds  of  the  drapery  (especially  if  it  have  long  been 
worn),  are  all  significant  A  mild,  coDsiderate  man  hangs  up  his  hat  in  a  very 
different  style  from  a  hasty,  resolute  one.  A  Dissenter  does  not  riiake  hands  like  a 
High  Churchman.  But  there  is  no  act  into  which  the  character  enters  more  fiilly, 
than  that  of  writing ;  for  it  is  generally  performed  alone  or  unobserved,  seldom, 
in  adults,  is  the  object  of  conscious  attention,  and  takes  place  while  the  thoughts,  and 
the  natural  current  of  feeling,  are  in  full  operation.  D'Israeli,  in  his  **  Curiotities  of 
LitenUure^^  second  series,  has  two  interesting  chapters  on  autographs,  writing-masters, 
and  hand.writing. 
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side.  Some  incidental  notices  we  may  glean  from  a  letter  of  Milton  to 
the  President  Bradshaw,  that  chief  of  the  regicide  Judges^  who  shared 
with  Cromwell,  Blake,  and  Ireton,  the  honour  of  being  hanged  after  his 
death.  It  is  inscribed  to  the  Honourable  the  Lord  Bradshaw.  No 
apology  can  be  required  for  inserting  it  entire. 

"  My  Lord, 

'^  But  that  it  would  be  an  interruptron  tp  the  public,  wherein  your 
studies  are  perpetually  employed,  I  should  now  or  then  venture  to  sup- 
ply this  my  enforced  absence  with  a  line  or  two,  though  it  were  onely 
my  business,  and  that  would  be  noe  slight  one,  to  make  my  due  acknow- 
ledgments of  your  many  favoures ;  which  I  both  doe  at  this  time,  and 
ever  shall ;  and  have  this  farder,  which  I  thought  my  parte  to  let  you 
know  of,  that  there  will  be  with  you  to-morrow,  upon  some  occasion  of 
business,  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  Mr.  Marvile ;  a  man  whom,  both 
by  report,  and  the  converse  I  have  had  with  him,  of  singular  desert  for 
the  state  to  make  use  of;  who  alsoe  offers  himselfe,  if  there  be  any  im. 
ployment  for  him.  His  father  was  the  Minister  of  HuU ;  and  he  hath 
spent  four  years  abroad,  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Spaine,  to  very 
good  purpose,  as  I  believe,  and  the  gaineing  of  those  four  languages ; 
besides,  he  is  a  schoUer,  and  well  read  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors ; 
and  no  doubt  of  an  approved  conversatioi},  for  he  comes  now  lately  out 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  Generall,  where  he  was 
intrusted  to  give  some  instructions  in  the  languages  to  the  Lady  his 
daughter.  If,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Weckkerlyn,  the  Counoell  shall 
think  that  I  shall  need  any  assistance  in  the  performance  of  my  place 
(though  for  my  part  I  find  no  encumbrances  of  that  which  belongs  to 
me,  except  it  be  in  point  of  attendance  at  Conferences  with  Ambassadors, 
which  I  must  confess,  in  my  condition,  I  am  not  fit  for,)  it  would  be 
hard  for  them  to  find  a  man  soe  fit  every  way  for  that  purpose  as  this 
Ckntleman,  one  who  I  believe,  in  a  short  time,  would  be  able  to  doe  them 
as  much  service  as  Mr.  Ascan.  This,  my  Lord,  I  write  sincerely,  with, 
out  any  other  end  than  to  perform  my  dutey  to  the  publick,  in  helping 
them  to  an  humble  servant ;  laying  aside  those  jealousies,  and  that 
emulation,  which  mine  own  condition  might  suggest  to  me,  by  bringing 
in  such  a  coadjutor;  and  remaine. 

My  Lord, 

Your  most  obliged,  and 
£Euthfull  Servant, 
Feb.  21, 1652.  John  Milton." 

The  silence  of  this  letter  as  to  any  diplomatic  experience  of  Marvell 
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sufficiently  refutes  the  statement  of  certain  biographers^  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  Commonwealth  as  Envoy  to  Constantinople.  A  dili- 
gent  examination  of  the  epistolary  correspondence  and  private  diaries 
of  that  eventful  period  would  probably  throw  some  further  light  on  our 
subject's  proceedings.  Milton's  recommendation  to  Bradshaw  did  not 
gain  an  appointment  for  his  friend.  As  the  times  turned^  it  is  probable 
that  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  President  would  rather  have  been  inju- 
rious than  beneficial  to  his  prospects^  for  Bradshaw  was  opposed  to 
Cromwell^  by  whom  he  was  deprived  of  the  Chief-justiceship  of  Chester. 
In  1654^  when  Milton's  famous  second  defence  of  the  People  of 
England  in  reply  to  Salmasius  appeared,  Marvell  was  commissioned  to 
present  the  book  to  the  Protector,  How  he  was  received  may  be  con- 
jectured from  his  letter  to  Milton  on  that  occasion,  which  we  give 
entire : — 

"  Honoured  Sir, 

I  did  not  satisfy  myself  in  the  account  I  gave  you  of  presenting  your 
book  to  my  Lord ;  although  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  wrote  to  you  all 
which  the  messenger's  speedy  return  the  same  night  would  permit  me : 
and  I  perceive  that,  by  reason  of  that  haste,  I  did  not  give  you  satisfac- 
tion, neither  concerning  the  delivery  of  yoiir  letter  at  the  same  time. 
Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  pardon  me,  and  know  that  I  tendered  them 
both  together.  But  my  Lord  read  not  the  letter  while  I  was  with  him; 
which  I  attributed  to  our  dispatch,  and  some  other  business  tending 
thereto,  which  I  therefore  wished  ill  to,  so  far  as  it  hindered  an  affair 
much  better,  and  of  greater  importance, — ^I  mean  that  of  reading  your 
letter.  And  to  tell  you  truly  mine  own  imagination,  I  thought  that  he 
would  not  open  it  while  I  was  there,  because  he  might  suspect  that  I, 
delivering  it  just  upon  my  departure,  might  have  brought  in  it  some 
second  proposition,  like  to  that  which  you  had  before  made  to  him,  by 
your  letter,  to  my  advantage.  However,  I  assure  myself  that  he  has 
since  read  it  with  much  satisfiaction. 

Mr.  Oxenbridge,  on  his  return  from  London,  will,  I  know,  give  you 
thanks  for  his  book,  as  I  do,  with  all  acknowledgment  and  humility,  for 
that  you  have  sent  me.  I  shall  now  study  it,  even  to  getting  it  by 
heart.  When  I  consider  how  equally  it  turns  and  rises,  with  so  many 
figures,  it  seems  to  me  a  Trajan's  column,  in  whose  winding  ascent  we 
see  embossed  the  several  monuments  of  your  learned  victories;  and 
Salmasius  and  Moms  make  up  as  great  a  triiunph  as  that  of  Decebalus ; 
whom,  too,  for  ought  I  know,  you  shall  have  forced,  as  Trajan  the  other, 
to  make  themselves  away,  out  of  a  just  desperation. 

I  have  an  affectionate  curiosity  to  know  what  becomes  of  Colonel 
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Orertbn's*  business^  and  am  exceeding  glad  to  think  that  Mr.  Skinner 
has  got  near  you :  the  happiness  which  I  at  the  same  time  congratulate 
to  him^  and  enyy^  there  being  none  who  doth^  if  I  may  so  say^  more 
jealously  honour  you  than> 

Honoured  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  humble  Servant, 
Eton,  Jum  2, 1654.  Andrew  Marvell. 

For  my  most  honoured  Mend,  John  Milton,  Esq., 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
At  his  house  in  Petty  France,  Westminster." 

Grace  and  ease  in  letter  writing  is  one  of  the  last  accomplishments  at 
which  literature  arrives.  Marvell's  letters,  from  which  we  shall  make 
copious  extracts,  are  not  cited  as  examples  of  composition,  in  which 
respect  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  his  talents,  but  for  the  historical 
intelligence  they  convey,  and  the  testimony  which  they  bear  to  the 
writer's  integrity.  Seldom,  however,  was  he  guilty  of  such  bad  taste, 
as  in  the  allusion  to  Trajan's  Column,  and  never  again  uttered  so 
uncharitable  a  surmise  as  that  with  regard  to  Moms  and  Salmasius.  It 
is  some  consolation  that  neither  of  those  grammarians  followed  the 
example  of  the  Dacian  Monarch,  tl^ough  Milton  himself  is  said  to  have 
ascribed  the  death  of  Salmasius  to  chagrin  at  his  defeat.  Even  good 
men  seldom  enter  a  controversy  without  making  wreck  of  their  peace  of 
mind. 

In  1657  Marvdl  became  tutor  to  Cromwell's  nephew.  There  is 
extant  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Protector,  rather  more  respectful  than 
would  please  either  a  royalist  or  a  determined  republican.  What  part 
he  took  in  the  confused  passages  that  ensued  on  Cromwell's  death,  we 
are  not  informed.  He  was  elected  member  for  his  native  town  in  1660-^ 
in  that  parliament  which  was  destined  to  see  the  restoration  of  royalty. 
Though  it  is  probable  that  he  corresponded  regularly  with  his  constitu. 
ents  from  his  first  election,  whatever  he  may  have  written  previous  to  the 
triumphal  29th  of  May,  or  in  the  busy  nra  of  intoxication  which  followed, 
has  never  been  discovered.  We  cannot  tell  how  far  he  approved  the  recal 
of  Majesty,  which  he  must  have  seen  it  vain  to  oppose,  or  whether  he 
laboured  to  obtain  those  securities  against  the  encroachments  of  preroga. 
tive  which  the  treacherous  counsels  of  Monk  induced  the  Convention  to 
forego, — ^what  he  felt  on  the  violent  revulsion  of  public  feeling  whereby 
Charles  the  Second  was  enabled  to  establish  a  sway  which  nothing  but 
his  own  indolence  hindered  from  being  despotic,— or  how  he  judged  of 
the  vindictive  proceedings  of  the  reinstated  royalists,  which  had  well 
*  Overton  was  Governor  of  HiiU,  and  became  a  fifth-monarchy-man. 
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nigh  bereft  the  worid  of  Milton^  and  of  Paradise  Lost  He  might  not 
choose  to  trust  his  sentiments  on  such  subjects  to  paper^  or  he  might 
sedulously  reclaim  and  destroy  writings  which*  endangered  others  as 
well  as  himself.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  it  was 
only  by  the  communications  of  Membera,  that  provincial  constituents 
could  then  be  made  acquainted  with  what  passed  in  Parliament  The 
publication  of  debates  was  at  that  time,  and  long  after,  really  and 
strictly  forbidden.  Even  in  Dr.  Johnson's  day,  the  standing  order  was 
evaded  by  reports  under  feigned  names  or  initials.  The  Doctor  himself 
published  (if  he  did  not  compose)  '  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput.' 
Has  the  publication  of  debates  ever  yet  been  legalised  by  exprsss 
enactment?     We  fear  not 

Middleton  composed  his  life  of  Cicero,  Jortin,  his  life  of  Erasmus, 
almost  entirely  from  the  epistles  ci  their  respective  subjects.  We 
shall  make  as  free  a  use,  though  we  cannot  construct  so  regular  a 
narrative,  of  the  parliamentary  epistles  of  Andrew  Marvell.  The 
earliest  of  these  is  dated  November,  1660,  in  which  he  laments  the 
absence  of  his  partner,  Mr.  John  Bamsden,  and  tells  them  he  ''  writes 
but  with  half  a  pen,  which  makes  his  account  of  public  aiFairs  so 
imperfect ;  and  yet  he  had  rather  expose  his  own  defects  to  their  good 
interpretation,  than  excuse  thereby  a  total  neglect  of  hi^  duty." 

Two  of  the  most  difficult  questions  that  occupied  the  government 
immediately  after  the  restoration,  were,  how  to  dispose  of  the  standing 
army,  which,  during  the  suspension  of  the  monarchy,  had  become  a 
deliberative  and  most  influential  member  of  the  body  politic;  and 
whether  to  continue  or  abrogate  the  excise,  a  financial  ofispring  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  which  the  restored  monarch  was  not  unwiUing  to  adopt 

Confiding  in  the  unorganised  valour  of  the  English  nation,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  discipline  which  exists  in  every  people,  he  once  and  for  ever 
opposed  a  standing  army,  a  species  of  force,  which,  had  Charles  the 
First  possessed,  he  might  have  been  as  despotic  as  he  would ;  which 
Cromwell  possessing,  kept  the  realm  at  nurse  for  a  Prince  who,  with 
equal  means,  could  have  done  more  than  the  worst  of  his'  legiti- 
mate or  illegitimate  predecessors.  The  purpose  of  the  Puritans  was, 
to  turn  the  whole  blessed  island  into  a  Presbyterian  Paradise,  in  which 
there  was  to  be  nothing  but  churches,  and  church.yards ;— one  to  be 
filled  with  the  living  bodies  of  the  saints,  and  the  other  with  the  hanged 
carcases  of  their  adversaries.  The  apostate  royalists  of  the  Restora. 
tion  would  have  made  England  a  bear  garden,  in  which  all  vices  were 
free,  and  from  which  nothing  but  piety  was  exiled.  Marvell  had  seen 
a  standing  army,  comjMxsed  of  more  respectable  materials  than  could 
easily  be  replaced,  the  instrument  of  one  tyranny ;  and  most  wisely  he 
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Opposed  its  continiianoe^  when  the  same  mass,  compacted  of  baser  atoms, 
might  perpetuate  a  tyranny  hr  worse  than  that  which  it  succeeded. 
He  oonceiTed  an  army  to  be  a  giant  body  without  a  directing  soul,— 
a  house  to  let,  in  whidi  the  long-houseless  daemon  of  despotism  might 
live  at  a  nominal  rent. — But  hear  what  Marrell  said,  nigh  200  years 
ago : — "  I  doubt  not,  ere  we  rise,  to  see  the  whole  army  disbanded ; 
and,  according  to  the  act,  hope  to  see  your  town  once  more  ungar- 
risoned,  in  which  I  should  be  glad  and  happy  to  be  instrumental  to 
the  uttermost ;  for  I  cannot  but  remember,  though  then  a  child,  those 
blessed  days,  when  the  youth  of  our  own  town  were  trained  for  your 
militia^  and  did,  methought,  become  their  arms  much  better  than  any 
soldiers  that  I  have  seen  since."  Of  the  excise,  he  observed  prophet- 
ically, "  He  wished  it  might  not  be  continued  too  long."* 

We  cannot  but  lament  that  Marvell's  correspondence  with  his  consti- 
tuents, as  far  as  can  now  be  discovered,  only  commences  in  November, 
1660.  He  appears  to  have  been  first  chosen  in  the  short  Parliament  of 
165&«-9,  summoned  after  the  death  of  Oliver,  during  the  l>rief 
Protectorate  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  soon  after  dissolved  to  make 
way  for  the  restoration  of  the  Rump.  But  it  is  not  certain  whether 
Marvell  ever  sat  in  this  assembly.  The  Convention,  or  Healing  Par^ 
liament  met  on  the  26th  of  April,  1600,  and  Marvell  paid  an  early 

*  The  Excise  was  originally  an  inventioii  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  began  in 
1673.  The  Royalist  Parliament  at  Oxford  made  a  similar  grant  in  the  King's  behalf. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  abhorrence  of  the  Republicans,  forgot  that  Excise,  notwithstand- 
ing its  pnritanic  origin,  had  become  an  adopted  and  favourite  child  of  Church  and 
King,  for  he  defined  it  in  his  Dictionaiy,  ^  An  odious  tax,  levied,  not  by  the  officers 
of  Government,  but  by  wretches,  &c. ;''  for  which  anachronism  there  were  serious 
thoughts  of  prosecuting  the  ultra -royalist  lexicographer.  A  Fiscai  History  of  England, 
or  rather  of  modem  Europe,  not  overloaded  with  matter  purely  antiquarian,  nor 
peipkxed  with  speculations  of  political  economy,  is  a  great  desideratum,  the  supply- 
ing of  which  mig^t  well  engage  the  attention  of  the  '^  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge." 

The  same  letter,  the  first  in  the  remaining  series  of  Andrew's  Public  Correspond- 
ences, conveys  a  compliment  to  the  ladles  of  Hull  well  worth  transcribing,  because  it 
shews,  first,  how  much  the  bonds  of  domestic  duty  are  relaxed  by  civil  anarchy;  and 
secondly,  how  necessary  the  most  incorruptible  representatives  have  found  it  to  secure 
the  good  graces  of  their  female  constituents,  who,  though  not  even  the  advocates  of 
nniverBal  sufirage  have  ofeed  them  votes,  do  for  the  most  part  virtually  decide  the 
elections.  **  There  is  yet  brought  in  an  act,  in  which,  of  all  others,,  your  CorponUhn 
is  the  least  concerned;  that  is,  where  wives  shall  refuse  to  cohabit  with  their  husbands, 
that  in  such  case  the  husband  shall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  any  debts  she  shall  run  into, 
for  cloathing,  diet,  lodgings,  or  other  expenses." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  separations  of  the  nature  alluded  to  frequently  arose 
from  religious  and  political  dissentions  between  husband  and  wife.  The  revolt  of 
Milton's  first  consort  is  a  well-known  but  not  a  solitary  instance. 
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attendance  ;  but  what  he  thought  of  the  Restoration^  or  how  the  good 
townsmen  of  Hull  (the  first  town  which  shut  its  gates  against  the 
sovereign^  1642,  and  which  Governor  Overton  had  but  a  little  before 
refused  to  surrender  till  King  Jesus  should  come  to  claim  it)  were 
affected  by  the  revival  of  royalty,  his  letters  do  not  inform  us.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  thought  prudent  that  any  record  of  his  sentiments  on  that 
occasion  should  survive.  We  may  be  certain  that  he  never  contem- 
plated  a  fruitless  opposition  to  a  measure  which  was  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  the  necessity  of  the  state ;  but  surely  he  would,  with  the 
smallest  chance  of  success,  have  demanded  from  the  royal  party  such 
securities  as  civil  and  religious  liberty  required. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  his  parliamentary  dispatches  is,  that 
he  scarcely  ever  speaks  of  himself.  He  says  little  or  nothing  of  his  own 
aid  or  opposition  to  any  particular  measure,  though  it  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  the  drift  of  his  opinions.  To  his  private  affiurs  he  scarcely 
alludes,  unless  it  be  to  thank  the  corporation  for  some  present  or 
enquiry.  He,  indeed,  manifestly  writes  under  some  degree  of  restraint, 
knowing  that  the  sanctity  of  a  seal  is  not  always  respected  by  a  jealous 
government  in  perilous  times.  The  first  letters,  from  November  20th  to 
December  29th,  refer  chiefly  to  the  settlement  of  the  revenue ;  the 
excise,  half  of  which  was  given  to  the  King  for  life,  and  the  other  half 
granted  in  perpetuum  to  the  Crown ;  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of 
Wards ;  the  £70,000  per  month  for  the  disbanding  of  the  army;  the 
tonnage  and  poundage ;  the  £100,000  to  be  raised  upon  lands  in  the 
several  coimties,  (the  apportioning  of  which  gave  rise,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  much  and  angry  discussion),  which  £100,000  was  after, 
wards  levied  upon  the  excise  of  ale  and  beer ;  and  the  £1,200,000  to 
be  settled  upon  his  Majesty.  The  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  the  trial  of 
the  regicides,  transpired  before  the  commencement  of  the  correspond- 
ence, and  Marvell  makes  no  allusion  to  either.*  Perhaps  he  could  not 
have  done  so  without  committing  both  himself  and  his  correspondents. 
Of  ecclesiastical  matters  he  says  but  little,  though  he  speaks  with 
approbation  '^of  that  very  good  Bill  for  erecting  and  augmenting 
vicarages  out  of  all  impropriations  belonging  to  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Deans  and  Chapters,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  person  or  corporation, 
to  £80  per  annum,  where  the  impropriation  amounts  to  £120,  and 
where  less,  to  one  moiety  of  the  profits  of  such  impropriations."    He 

*  In  his  sixth  letter,  (Dec.  20th,  1660,)  he  just  mentions  the  "  Bill  of  attainder, 
against  those  that  had  been  executed,  those  that  are  fled,  and  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw, 
Ireton,  and  Pride,"  but  makes  no  remark,  on  the  pitiful  attempt  to  wreck  vengeance 
on  tlie  carcases  of  the  latter,  by  dragging  them  on  a  hurdle  to  Tyburn,  hanging  them 
awhile  in  their  coffins,  and  burying  them  under  the  gallows. 
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casually  mentions,  once  or  twice,  tiie  King's  Declaration  in' religious 
matters,  wbich  it  was  proposed  to  pass  into  a  law ;  but  the  bill  to  that 
effect  was  lost  by  183  against  167.  This  dedaration  was  intended  to 
satisfy  the  Presbyterians ;  and  would,  in  fact,  had  it  been  carried  into 
effect,  hare  grafted  the  Presbyterian  system  on  Episcopacy,  and  redu- 
ced  the  Hierarchal  power  to  little  more  than  an  honourable  presidency.* 

On  the  rejection  of  this  measure,  Marvell  observes,  "  so  there's  an 
end  of  that  bill ;  and  for  those  excellent  things  therein,  we  must  hence- 
forth rely  only  on  his  Majesty's  goodness,  who,  I  must  needs  say,  hath 
been  more  ready  to  give,  than  we  to  receive."  In  all  his  earlier  letters 
he  speaks  respectfully  and  favourably  of  Charles  and  the  Royal  Family, 
and  seems  to  have  entertained  hopes  of  a  just  and  equal  government, 
a  true  and  comprehensive  amnesty  of  all  past  offences  between  Prince 
and  subject,  between  all  sects  and  parties,  between  each  man  and  his 
neighbour. 

In  speaking  of  the  measures  then  on  foot  for  establishing  the  militia, 
he  advises  rather  to  ^' trust  to  his  Majesty's  goodness,"  than  to  "  confirm  a 
perpetual  and  exorbitant  power  by  law."  This  sentiment  not  only  shews 
that  the  patriot  was  not  then  ill-affected  towards  the  restored  line,  but 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  truly  wise  and  liberal  statesman  ;  unlike  too 
many  champions  of  liberty,  who,  in  their  dread  of  prerogative,  have 
unwarily  strengthened  the  tyranny  of  law,  a  thing  without  bowels  or 
conscience,  and  overlooks  the  chronic  diseases  of  custom,  which  slowly 
but  surely  reduce  the  body  politic  to  a  condition  of  impotence  and 
dotage. 

Andrew  was  never  so  much  absorbed  by  politics  as  to  forget  business. 
He  paid  sedulous  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  borough,  and  of  each 
of  his  constituents,  and  watched  narrowly  the  progress  of  private  bills. 

We  cannot  participate  the  surprise  of  some  of  Marvell's  biographers 
at  the  tokens  of  respect  which  he  and  his  partner  received  from  the 

*  *^  In  this  declaration  the  King  promised  that  he  would  provide  suffiugan  Bishops 
in  all  the  large  dioceses;  that  the  prelates  should  all  of  them  be  regular  and  consianl 
preachen\  that  they  should  not  confer  ordinations,  or  exercise  any  jurisdiction, 
without  the  advice  of  Presbyters,  chosen  by  the  diocese;  that  such  alterations  should 
be  made  in  the  Liturgy  as  should  render  it  totally  unexceptionable;  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  use  of  that  mode  should  not  be  imposed  on  such  as  were  unwilling  to 
reeeive  it;  and  that  the  surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  the  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,  should  not  be  rigidly  insisted  on." — Hume, 

It  is  easy  to  conjecture  what  Andrew  Marvell  considered  as  the  excellent  things 
in  this  declaration.  The  constant  preaching  of  the  Bishops  he  would  freely  have  le^ 
to  their  Lordships'  own  discretion :  to  crossings  or  bowings  he  had  neither  attachment 
nor  antipathy.  The  Bulimia  for  sermons  which  afflicted  the  Puritans  was  one  of  the 
most  distressing  maladies  that  ever  appeared  in  Christendom. 
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worthy  corporation  of  HuU^  or  suppose  that  more  modern  senators 
w<Hild  sneer  at  a  cask  of  ale.  Did  not  Joseph  Hume  graciously  receiye 
a  butt  of  dder  >  And  did  not  the  Orthodox  of  Cheshire  express  their 
admiration  of  the  kte  Duke  of  York's  Anti-Catholic  declaration  by 
presenting  him  with  a  mighty  cheese  ?  In  acknowledging  a  donation 
of  British  beverage^  Andrew  writes  thus  (Letter  7th^  Dec  8th) : — 
^'  We  are  now  both  met  together^  and  shall  strive  to  do  you  the  best 
service  we  are  able.  We  must  first  give  you  thanks  for  the  kind  pre- 
sent you  have  pleased  to  send  us^  which  will  give  us  occasion  to  remem. 
ber  you  often ;  but  the  quantity  is  so  great,  that  it  might  make  sober 
men  forgetful." 

On  the  29th  of  December  the  King  in  person  dissolved  the  Parlia- 
ment with  a  most  gracious  speech.  All  hitherto  had  gone  smooth. 
The  King  signified,  at  parting,  a  great  satisfaction  in  what  had  been 
done,  and  that  it  was  very  shortly  his  intention  to  call  another  Parlia- 
ment. This  dissolution  did  not  interrupt  Marvell's  correspondence 
with  Hull,  neither  did  he  quit  London,  or  take  any  measures  to  secure 
his  re-election,  which  doubtless  he  knew  to  be  sure  enough.  His 
letters  during  the  interval  of  Parliaments  are  chiefly  taken  up  with 
new9f  among  which  the  movements  of  the  King  and  Royal  Family 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place.  It  would  seem  that  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Hull  did  not  take  in  a  newspaper,  though  several  had 
been  issued  during  the  civil  war,  particularly  the  Mercurius  Aulicus, 
or  Court  journal,  and  the  Mercurius  Rusticus,  the  reporter  of  the 
Republicans.  It  was,  moreover,  the  practice  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  in 
their  prayers,  to  make  a  recapitulation  of  the  events  of  the  week,  under 
the  form  of  thanksgiving,  or  remonstrance.  The  pulpit,  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  people,  then  exerted  the  power  which  now  belongs  to  the 
periodical  press, 

Marvell  complains  of  the  stoppage  of  letters,  and,  that  even  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  several  porters  carried  them  about  in  their 
walks,  and  that  so  much  time  was  lost.  The  admirable  arrangement 
and  dispatch,  with  the  general  sacredness  of  epistolatory  communica- 
tion, is  one  of  the  highest  blessings  which  England  for  many  years  has 
enjoyed.  It  is  true  that  the  commerce  of  the  heart  is  still  subject  to 
heavy  duties,  which  we  would  gladly  see  diminished,  as  they  might  be 
with  advantage  to  the  revenue.  Thousands  of  letters  are  unwritten 
irom  regard  to  the  expense  of  postage. 

In  January,  1661,  took  place  the  mad  insurrection  of  Venner  and 
the  Millenarians.  To  this  Marvell  cautiously  alludes  in  his  letter  of 
the  12th  of  January,  as  an  insurrection  of  rude  and  desperate  fellows. 
It  only  deserves  notice  as  the  first  in  that  series  of  plots,  real  and 
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imaginary,  Popish,  MiUnarian,  and  Republican,  which  made  the  reign 
of  the  Second  Charles  as  sanguinary  as  it  was  licentious. 

Reports  were  already  growing  rife  of  conspiracies  in  various  quarters. 
"  Still  it  is  my  iU  fortune,"  says  Marvell,  "  to  meet  with  some  rumour 
or  other,  (as  I  did  yesterday  at  the  Exchange,)  of  a  plot  against  Hull, 
(I  think  indeed  those  have  so  that  divulge  such  felsehoods,)  but  I  am 
not  ^ing  to  suppress  any  such  thing  where  I  meet  with  it.  *  *  * 
I  saw,  within  this  week,  a  letter  from  a  person  who  dwells  not  in  your 
town^  but  near,  that  your  governor  was  turning  out  all  the  inhabitants 
who  had  been  in  the  Parliament's  service ;  I  believe  one  is  as  true  as 
the  other."  It  will  not  be  forgotten,  that  Hull  was  a  depot  in  which 
the  Parliament  placed  much  confidence,  and  where  the  Presbyterian 
interest  was  strong. 

The  high^hurch  party,  who  had  indeed  the  plea  of  retaliation,  both 
for  their  present  suspicions  and  for  their  meditated  severities,  inter- 
preted the  apocalyptic  frenzy  of  Venner  and  the  fifth-monarchy-men,  as 
a  sample  of  Presbyterian  loyalty ;  although  in  the  millenial  reign  of  the 
saints,  there  were  to  be  no  more  Presbyters  than  Bishops.  But  any 
pretext  will  serve  a  court  to  break  its  word  if  it  be  so  inclined.  It 
would  seem  that  the  good  people  of  Hull,  were  anxious  to  retain  their 
old  ministers,  or  at  least  to  have  the  choice  of  their  new  ones.  Marvell, 
their  honest  counsellor,  presses  upon  them  the  necessity  of  unanimity, 
and  the  imperative  duty  of  providing,  freely  and  liberally,  a  mainte- 
nance for  their  pastors.  He  also  admonishes  them  that  in  case  of  the 
excise  hemg  farmed,  they  should  bid  ite  fiair  value  to  Government,  and 
not,  by  a  niggardly  offer,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  foreigner,*  "  who" 
says  he,  "  will  not  stick  to  outbid  you,  so  he  may  thereby  be  forced  to 
oppress  you."  He  takes  care  to  sprinkle  his  letters  with  loyalty ;  whe- 
ther sincerely,  or  prudently,  it  matters  not  to  enquire.  Thus,  Jan.  3, 
1660l61,  "  The  last  of  December  here  was  an  ugly  Mse  report  got 
abroad,  that  his  Majesty  was  stabbed,  which  made  the  guard  be  up  in 
anns  all  night  I  doubt  not  the  same  extraordinary  hand  that  hath 
hitherto  guided  him,  will  still  be  his  protection  against  all  attempts  of 
discontented  persons  or  parties."  Jan.  12,  '^The  Queen  having  embarked, 
and  at  sea,  was  forced  to  put  back,  by  the  Princess  Henrietta*  falling 

•  Foreigner. — By  Marrell  spelt  Forainer.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  iu 
any  more  recent  author,  the  word  Foreigner  used  thus  merely  for  one  who  is  not  a 
townsman.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary,  in  our  extracts,  to  preserve  Andrew's 
orthography,  whkfa,  like  every  body's  in  that  age,  was  extremely  irregular;  the  same 
word  is  frequently  spelt  in  different  letters  on  the  same  page. 

*  From  this  Princess  Henrietta,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  is  descended  the 
present  King  of  Sardinia,  whose  contingent  relationship  to  the  British  crown  has  been 

c 
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sick ;  80  tbe  Queen  is  landed  again^  and  the  Princess  on  shipboard  in 
the  port  at  Portsmouth^  the  meazles  being  thick  upon  her^  and  too 
dangerous  to  carry  her  ashore  at  present ;  but  we  hear  that,  God  be 
praised^  there  is  all  good  hopes  of  her  recovery.  /  beseech  (rod  to  stay 
his  hand  from  further  severity  in  thai  Royal  Family  wherein  the 
nation's  being  and  welfare  is  so  much  concerned" 

Marvell  does  not  seem  to  have  sympathized  with  the  anta-mcmarchial 
prejudices  of  Milton.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  most  pathetic  letter 
pn  the  execution  of  King  Charles.  Could  it  by  no  means  be  recovered? 
Certainly  he  expressed  not  pity  merely^  but  admiration  for  that  Prince, 
and  that  too  in  an  ode  addressed  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  so  worded, 
that  it  may  pass  either  for  a  satire  or  an  eulogy  on  the  Protector.  We 
shall  give  some  extracts  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Marvell  as  a  poet. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  8th  of  May,  1661.  Marvell  was 
reelected  seemingly  without  opposition;  but  instead  of  Mr.  John 
Ramsden,  (who  was  probably  related  to  William  Ramsden,  the  mayor 
of  Hull,  to  whom  the  earlier  letters  are  addressed,)  his  partner  was 
Colonel  Gilby,  who  seems  to  have  started  on  the  court  interest.  Some 
unrecorded  heart-burnings  took  place  between  the  associates  at  the  elec- 
tion, which  ended  in  an  open  rupture,  which  did  not,  however,  prevent 
Marvell  from  co-operating  with  Uie  Colonel,  when  the  good  of  their  con- 
stituents required.  April  6th/  (Letter  14th,)  he  thus  acknowledges 
bis  election,  which  had  passed  without  his  appearing  or  haranguing 
from  the  hustings : — "  I  perceive  you  have  again"  (as  if  it  were  a  thing 
of  course)  "  made  choice  of  me,  now  the  third  time,  to  serve  you  in  Par- 
liament ;  which  as  I  cannot  attribute  to  any  thing  but  your  constancy, 
so  Ood  willing,  as  in  gratitude  obliged,  with  no  less  constancy  and 
vigour,  I  shall  continue  to  execute  your  commands,  and  study  your  ser. 
vice."  In  his  next  conununication,  (May  16th,)  he  speaks  of  the  bill 
for  confirmation  of  ministers  in  a  manner  which  shews  him  apprehensive 
that  the  Episcopal  party  might  go  to  extremes.  The  inhabitants  of 
Hull  were  especially  desirous  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  their  own 

made  a  bugbear  of  by  those  loyal  persons  who  hold  that  the  removal  of  catholic  dis> 
abilities  annuls  the  title  of  the  present  Royal  Family.  Certainly  her  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy,  took  care  to  reserve  her  own  right  by  protesting  against  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  in  1700. 

*  In  the  same  14th  letter  is  a  piece  of  intelligence  worth  transcribing: — *^  Tis  two 
days  news  upon  the  Exchange,  that  some  French  in  the  bay  of  Canada,  have  disco- 
vered the  long-looked  for  North-west  Passage."  This  letter  also  contains  an  account 
of  the  new  peerages  to  be  created  in  honour  of  the  approaching  coronation. 
Charles  IL  was  crowned  April  13, 1661,  nearly  a  year  after  his  restoration.  What 
was  the  reason  of  so  long  a  delay  ? 
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churches.  Their  indefatigable  member  forewarns  them  of  the  difficul- 
ties likely  to  stand  in  their  way,  and  of  the  small  support  he  meets  with 
in  his  suit.  '*  I  believe  in  this  conjuncture  I  shall  be  left  alone  in 
attempting  any  thing  for  your  patronage,  notwithstanding  the  assistance 
you  expected  from  some  others,  for  so  they  signify  to  me,  and  I  doubt 
you  wiU  hardly  agree  about  the  levying  of  your  minister's  maintenance. 
But  in  this  thing,  according  as  I  write  to  you,  you  must  be  very 
reserved,  and  rest  much  upon  your  prudence.  I  would  not  have  you 
suspect  any  misintelligence  betwixt  my  partner  and  me,  because  we 
write  not  to  you  jointly,  as  Mr.  Ramsden  and  I  used  to  do,  yet  there  is 
all  civility  betwixt  us ;  but  it  was  the  Colonel's  sense  that  we  should  be 
left  each  to  his  own  discretion  in  writing."  Yet  misintelligence  there 
certainly  was,  which  by  some  means  or  other,  ripened  to  absolute  divi. 
fiion  before  the  1st  of  Jime,  when  Marvell  wrote  like  a  patriot  and  a 
gentleman.  "  The  bonds  of  civility  betwixt  Colonel  Gilby  and  myself 
being  unhappily  snapped  in  pieces,  and  in  such  manner  that  I  cannot 
see  how  it  is  possible  ever  to  knit  them  again ;  the  only  trouble  that  I 
have  is,  lest  by  our  misintelligence  your  business  should  receive  any  dis- 
advantage.  *  *  *  *  Truly  I  believe  that  as  to  y^ur  public  trust, 
and  the  discharge  thereof  we  do  each  of  us  still  retain  the  principles 
upon  which  we  first  undertook  it,  and  that  though  perhaps  we  may 
difier  in  our  advice  concerning  the  way  of  proceeding,  yet  we  have  the 
same  good  ends  in  general ;  and  by  this  unlucky  falling  out,  we  shall  be 
provoked  to  a  greater  emulation  of  serving  you.  I  must  beg  you  to 
pardon  me  for  writing  singly  to  you,  for  if  I  wanted  my  right  hand,  yet 
I  would  scribble  to  you  with  my  left,  rather  than  neglect  your  business. 
In  the  mean  time  I  beseech  you  pardon  my  weakness ;  for  there  are  some 
things  which  men  ought  not,  others,  that  they  cannot,  patiently  suffer." 
Noble  and  clear  as  he  was,  he  could  not  escape  calumny ;  for  in  his  next 
he  requests  his  constituents  to  believe  no  little  stories  concerning  him. 
self,  for  I  believe  you  to  know  by  this  that  you  have  lately  heard  some 
very  ffdse  tales  concerning  me." 

The  temper  of  the  new  Parliament  was  different,  and  much  less  mo- 
derate than  that  of  the  assembly  by  which  the  King  was  restored.  For 
though  some  decided  Royalists  had  found  their  way  into  the  Convention, 
the  majority,  though  favourable  to  the  restoration  of  limited  monarchy, 
were  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  pas- 
tors. Hence  Charles  and  his  Ministers  thought  it  necessary  to  tempo- 
rize,  to  try  their  way,  to  hold  out  hopes,  that  a  mitigated  Episcopacy, 
an  expurgate  Liturgy,  and  an  optional  compliance  with  Canons  and 
Rubrics,  would  leave  the  intruding  ministers,  (as  the  strict  Episcopa- 
lians called  them,)  who  had  complied  with  the  Commonwealth,  in  pos- 
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session  of  their  benefices.  Calamy  and  Baxter,  destined  to  be  among 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  Non-conformity^  were  even  appointed  King's 
chaplains.  They^  and  other  leading  pastors^  were  tempted  with  the 
offer  of  Bishoprics ;  an  offer  with  which  Sharp^  in  an  evil  hour  for  him- 
self, for  Scotland  and  for  £piscopacy,  complied.  But  Calamy  and 
Baxter  had  too  much  pride,  too  much  virtue,  or  too  ill  an  opinion  of  the 
hand  that  offered,  to  accept  the  mitre*  But  the  second  Parliament 
adopted  all  the  principles,  and  cherished  the  resentments,  of  those  high- 
flying Prelatists,  whose  ill  counsels  had  rendered  the  virtues  of  the  first 
Charles  unprofitable.  The  restoration  of  the  Bishops  to  their  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  their  other  temporalities,  which  considering 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  deprived,  was  indeed  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, had  not  been  proposed  to  the  convention,  but  was  speedily  carried 
by  the  Parliament  of  1661. 

The  bill  of  conformity  shortly  followed,  which  by  a  strange  coind- 
dence,  if  it  were  not  really  concerted,  took  effect  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  whereby  2000  ministers,  unexpectedly  conscientious,  were 
ejected  in  one  day.  Were  it  not  that  the  whole  of  Marvell's  bold  and 
consistent  conduct  forbids  the  supposition,  it  might  be  conjectured  that 
he  declined  to  contend  against  measures  which  he  could  not  successfully 
have  opposed.  Between  June  1661,  and  March  1663,  there  is  an  hiatus 
in  his  correspondence,  occasioned  by  an  absence  of  Andrew's  that  has 
never  been  satisfiustorily  accounted  for.  In  his  letters  he  speaks  of  his 
private  concernments  without  specifying  what  those  private  concern, 
ments  were.  In  the  mean  while  there  was  talk  of  supplying  his  place. 
Lord  Bellasis,  the  deputy  governor  of  Hull  under  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, seems  to  have  exerted  himself  especially  on  this  occasion,  but 
without  effect.  Of  the  motives  of  Marvell's  withdrawing  we  are  utterly 
ignorant ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  was  glad  to  be  away 
from  proceedings  to  which  he  could  not  have  put  an  effectual  stop, 
which  he  saw  necessitated  a  revolution,  and  could  not  foresee  that  it 
would  be  a  bloodless  revolution. 

The  representations  of  his  constituents,  or  the  apprehension  of  losing 
his  seat,  brought  Marvell  home  perhaps  sooner  than  he  intended.  He 
seems  not  to  have  taken  the  interference  of  Lord  Bellasis  in  good  part, 
for  immediately  after  his  return  he  writes  thus : — 

"  Westminster,  April  2,  1663. 
Gentlemen, 

Being  newly  arrived  in  town,  and  full  of  businesse,  yet  I  could  not 
neglect  to  give  you  notice  that  this  day  I  have  been  in  the  House,  and 
found  my  place  empty  ;  though  it  seems  that  some  persons  would  have 
been  so  courteous,  as  to  have  filled  it  for  me.    You  may  be  assured  that 
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as  my  obligation  and  affection  to  your  service  hath  been  strong  enough 
to  draw  me  over^  without  any  consideration  of  mine  own  private  con. 
cernments^  so  I  shall  now  maintain  my  station  with  the  same  vigour 
and  alacrity  in  your  business  which  I  have  always  testify'd  formerly, 
and  which  is  no  more  than  is  due  to  that  kindnesse  which  I  have  con- 
stantly experienced  from  you.  So  at  present,  though  in  much  haste, 
saluting  you  all  with  my  most  hearty  respects, 

I  remain. 
Gentlemen,  my  very  worthy  friends. 

Your  most  affectionate  Friend  to  serve  you, 

Andrew  Marvbll." 

In  the  few  letters  that  follow  this,  previously  to  the  20th  of  June, 
there  is  little  important  matter.  The  hours  of  the  Houte  of  Commons 
were  very  different  then  from  what  they  are  now,  for  in  the  twenty-third 
letter  he  mentions  it  as  an  unusual  thing,  that  they  had  sat  till  six  in 
the  evening  on  the  bill  for  discovery  of  buying  and  selling  of  places. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  notwithstanding  the  slavish  and  intolerant 
principles  of  that  Parliament,  they  made  a  firm  stand  against  the 
progress  of  corruption,  and  were  by  no  means  lavish  in  granting  the 
public  money.  Charles  the  second  was  continually  in  need :  his  extra- 
vagance  and  indolence  prevented  him  from  taking  advantage  of  their 
niggardly  servility,  that  would  have  preferred  a  cheap  slavery  to  an 
expensive  freedom.  Had  Charles  possessed  the  virtues  of  his  father, 
and  his  father's  zeal  for  the  Established  Church,  England  would  have 
become  the  most  absolute  monarchy  in  Europe.  Providence,  ever  at 
work  to  draw  good  out  of  evil,  made  Charles's  mistresses  the  conserva- 
tors of  British  liberty.  Yet  more  are  we  indebted  to  the  man,  whoever 
he  was,  that  converted  James  the  Second  to  the  Romish  communion ; 
for  nothing  but  the  dread  of  Popery  would  have  reconciled  the  nobOity 
and  clergy  to  that  resistance  which  the  people  were  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  conduct  successfidly  of  themselves. 

Marvell  was  not  hitherto  reckoned  among  the  decided  enemies  of  the 
court ;  for  we  find  him  appointed,  in  June,  1663,  to  accompany  Lord 
Carlisle  on  an  embassy  to  Russia,  Sweden,  aud  Denmark.  He  tells 
the  Corporation  of  Hull,  "  that  it  is  no  new  thing  for  members  of  our  • 
House  to  be  dispensed  with,  for  the  service  of  the  King  and  the  nation, 
in  foreign  parts.  And  you  may  be  sure  I  will  not  stirre  without 
speciall  leave  of  the  House,  so  that  you  may  be  freed  from  any  possi- 
bility of  being  importuned  or  tempted  to  make  any  other  choice  in  my 
absence."  Shortly  after  he  thus  announces  his  departure : — *'  Being 
this  day  taking  barge  for  Gravesend,  there  to  embark  for  Archangel, 
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80  to  Moeoow,  thenoe  for  Sweden,  and  last  of  all  for  Denmark,  all 
which  I  hope,  by  God's  blessing,  to^  finish  within  twelve  months'  time : 
I  do  hereby,  with  my  last  and  most  serious  thoughts,  salute  you,  ren*. 
dering  you  all  hearty  thanks  for  your  great  kindness  and  friendship  to 
me  upon  all  occasions,  and  ardently  beseeching  God  to  keep  you  all  in 
his  gracious  protection,  to  your  own  honour,  and  the  welfiire  and  flourish^ 
ing  of  your  Corporation,  to  which  I  am,  and  shall  ever  continue,  a  most 
affectionate  and  devoted  servant.  I  undertake  this  voyage  with  the 
order  and  good  liking  <^  his  Majesty,  and  by  leave  given  me  from  the 
House,  and  entered  in  the  journall ;  and  having  received,  moreover, 
your  approbation,  I  go,  therefore,  with  more  ease  and  satisfieu^tion  of  < 
mind,  and  augurate  to  myself  the  happier  success  in  all  my  proceedings. 
Your  known  prudence  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  leave  my  advice 
or  counsell  with  you  at  parting;  yet  can  I  not  forbear,  out  of  the 
superabundance  of  my  care  and  affection  for  you,  to  recommend  to  you 
a  good  correspondence  with  the  garrison,  so  long  as  his  Majesty  shall 
think  fit  to  continue  it ;  unto  which,  and  all  your  other  concerns,  as 
Colonel  Gtilby  hath  been,  and  will  be,  always  mainly  instrumental!,  and 
do  you  all  the  right  imaginable ;  so  could  I  wish,  as  I  do  not  doubt 
that  you  would,  upon  any  past  or  future  occasion,  confide  much  in  his 
discretion,  which  he  wiU  never  deny  you  the  use  of.  This  I  say  to  you 
with  a  very  good  intent,  and  I  know  will  be  no  otherwise  understood 
by  you." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  practice  of  tour  writing  was  less  in 
vogue  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  at  present  How  interesting 
would  have  been  Marvell's  observations  on  the  northern  courts— on  the 
deep  politics  of  Sweden,  then  ruled  by  the  sagacious  and  unprincipled 
Charles  the  Eleventh — and  the  barbaric  splendour  of  Russia,  which 
had  hardly  begun  to  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  £ur(^)ean 
system.  But  no  notes  or  letters  relative  to  this  period  of  his  life  have 
been  preserved.  One  thing  is  certain ;  he  had  but  little  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  was  doing  in  England  during  his  absence.  Perhaps 
he  was  not  sorry  to  be  spared  the  pain  of  witnessing  ruinous  and  trea- 
sonable measures  which  he  could  not  have  opposed.  The  besotted 
Parliament,  in  treacherous  compliance  with  the  King's  ill  purposes, 
had  relinquished  the  Triennial  Act  without  any  security  except  a 
powerless  clause,  ^'that  Parliaments  should  not  be  interrupted  more 
than  three  years  at  the  most."  In  weak  complaisance  to  a  popular 
damour,  excited  by  that  love  of  plunder  which  the  English  have 
inherited  from  the  Scandinavian  pirates,  and  aided  by  the  King's 
desire  to  be  fingering  the  supplies,  they  had  engaged  in  a  needless  and 
imp(ditic  war  with  Holland,  a  state  whose  friendship  we  ought  to  have 
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cultivated,  both  from  our  interest  as  a  mercantile,  and  our  duty  as  a 
Protestant  people.  But  the 'prosperity  of  a  Republic  is  an  abomination 
in  the  eyes  of  the  libertyJiaters  even  unto  this  day.  We  are  sorry 
that  Marvell  had,  by  a  satirical  piece  (published  probably  during  the 
Protectorate),  contributed  to  influence  the  national  prejudices  of  the 
vulgar  against  the  Dutch,  and  what  is  still  worse,  he  makes  the  natural 
disadvantages  which  it  was  the  glory  of  that  industrious  race  to  have 
surmounted,  a  topic  of  ridicule  and  insult :— • 

**  Holland,  that  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  land, 
As  but  the  oflbcouring  of  the  British  sand. 
And  so  nrach  earth  as  was  contribnted 
By  English  pilots  when  they  heav'd  the  lead. 
Or  what  by  the  ocean's  slow  alluvion  fell. 
Of  ship-wreck'd  cockle  and  the  muscle  shelL 
This  indigested  vomit  of  the  sea 
Fell  on  the  Dutch  by  just  propriety : 
Glad,  tiien,  as  miners  who  have  found  the  ore. 
They  with  mad  labour  flsh'd  tbe  land  to  shore, 
And  dived  as  desperately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth  as  if  it  had  been  of  ambergrease,  ' 

Collecting  anxiously  small  loads  of  clay. 
Less  than  what  building  swallows  bear  away, 
Or  than  those  pills  which  sordid  beetles  roll, 
Transfusing  into  them  their  dunghill  soul. 
Yet  still  his  claim  the  injured  ocean  laid, 
An^oft  at  leap-frog  o'er  their  steeples  play'd; 
As  if  on  purpose  it  on  land  had  eome, 
To  shew  them  whaf  s  their  mare  Uberum.* 
A  daily  deluge  over  them  does  boil ; 
The  earth  and  water  play  at  level  coyl. 
The  first  oft  times  the  burgher  dispoesess'd. 
And  sat,  not  as  a  meat,  but  as  a  guest; 
And  oft  the  tritona  and  the  sea  nymphs  saw. 
Whole  dioals  of  Dutch  serv'd  up  for  cabillau. 
Nature,  it  seem'd,  asham'd  of  her  mistake^ 
Would  throw  tiieir  lands  away  at  duck  and  drake ; 
Therefore  necessity,  that  first  made  kings, 
Something  like  government  among  them  brings. 
For,  as  with  pygmy's,  who  best  kill  the  crane, 
Among  the  hungry  he  that  treasures  grain. 
Among  the  blind  the  ome-ey'd  blinkard  reigns, 
So  rules  among  the  drowned  he  that  drains, 
Not  who  first  see  the  rising  sun  commands: 
But  who  could  first  discover  the  rising  lands. 

*  According  to  the  work  of  Grotiu  so  named,  which  was  answered  by  Selden  in  hu 
Mare  Ckammu 
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Who  best  could  koow  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak, 
Him  they  their  Lord  and  Countzy'^  Father  speak. 
To  nuike  a  bank  was  a  great  plot  of  state; 
Invent  a  shov'l,  to  be  a  magistrate. 
Hence  some  small  dyke  grave  unperceiv'd  invades 
The  pow'r,  and  grows,  as  twere,  the  king  of  spades." 

•  •*•** 

'TIS  probable  Religion,  after  this, 
Came  next  in  order,  which  they  could  not  miss . 
How  could  the  Dutch  but  be  converted,  when 
The  Apostles  were  so  many  fishennen  ? 
Besides,  the  waters  of  themselves  did  rise, 
And  as  their  land,  so  them  did  re-baptize. 
Though  herring  for  their  God  few  voices  missed, 
And  poor  John  to  have  been  the  Evangelist 

•  «•••• 

Sure  when  Religion  did  itself  imbark, 

And  from  the  east  would  westward  steer  its  ark ; 

It  struck,  and  splitting  on  this  unknown  ground, 

Each  one  thence  pillaged  the  first  piece  he  found ; 

Hence  Amsterdam,  Turk- Christian- Pagan- Jew, 

Sample  of  sects,  and  mint  of  schism  grew. 

That  bank  of  conscience,  where  not  one  so  strange 

Opinion,  but  finds  credit  and  exchange. 

In  vain  for  Catholics  ourselves  we  bear. 

The  universal  church  is  only  there." 

•  •**•• 

Surely  this  last  reproach  comes  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  an  English, 
man  of  Cromwell's  days. 

Manrell  returned  to  his  parliamentary  duties  in  1665^  when  the 
Parliament  was  sitting  at  Oxford^  on  account  of  the  plague  then  raging 
in  London.  On  the  23d  of  October^  in  that  year^  he  thus  writes : — 
"  There  is  a  bill  in  good  forwardnesse  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
Irish  cattle ;  the  fall  of  lands  and  rents  being  ascribed  to  the  bringing 
them  over  into  England  in  such  plenty."  And  again^  a  few  days  after^ 
he  writes : — *'  Our  bill  against  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  was  not 
passed  by  his  Majesty,  as  being  too  destructive  to  the  Irish  interest." 
But  it  appears  the  bill  did  afterwards  pass^  for  he  writes^ — "Our 
House  has  returned  the  bill  about  Irish  Cattle  to  the  Lords,  adhering 
to  the  word  nuisance,  which  the  Lords  changed  to  detriment,  and 
mischief:  but  at  a  conference,  we  delivered  the  reasons  of  our  adhering 
to  the  word  nuisance: 

November  2,  he  says^ — "  The  bill  for  preventing  the  increase  of  the 
plague  could  not  pass,  because  the  Lords  would  not  agree  that  their 
houses,  if  infected^  should  be  shut  up  ! !  \  " 
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The  short  sessions  of  1665  was  closed  on  the  31st  of  October.  Mar. 
veil  thus  enumerates  the  ten  bills  passed^  to  some  of  which^  particularly 
the  five-mile  act  *  as  it  was  called^  he  must  have  been  strenuously 
opposed.  But  the  high^hurch  faction  had  all  their  own  way. — "  For 
£1,250,000  to  his  Majesty ;  for  £120,000  to  his  Majesty  to  be  bestowed 
on  his  Royal  Highness  {qr.  the  Duke  of  York  ?)  for  attainder  of  Bam- 
field,  Scott,  and  Dollman,  Englishmen  that  acted  in  Holland  against 
his  Majesty ;  for  debarring  ejected  Nonconformists  from  living  in  or 
neare  corporations,  unless  taking  the  new  oath  and  declaration ;  for 
speedier  recovery  of  rents ;  for  preventing  suits  and  delays  in  law  (a 
very  inefficient  act) ;  for  taking  away  damage  clear  after  three  years ; 
for  restraining  of  printing  without  license ;  and  for  naturalizing  some 
particular  persons."  But  with  his  customary  reserve,  Andrew  makes 
no  allusion^  the  proposal  for  making  the  non-resistance  oath  obligatory 
on  the  whole  nation,  which  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  three  voices 
only.     We  may  be  sure  that  Marvell  was  among  them. 

The  autumn  of  1666,  Dryden's  Annus  Mirabilis,  distinguished 
by  several  indecisive  actions  against  the  Dutch,  which  the  poet  magni. 
fies  into  great  victories ;  and  far  more  memorably  by  the  fire  of  London, 
which  was  so  merciful  in  its  severity,  that  we  are  more  inclined  to 
attribute  it  to  Divine  goodness  than  to  the  malice  of  Papist  or  Puritan, 
seeing  that  it  Mrlj  burned  out  the  plague,  and  only  destroyed  six 
lives, — ^found  Marvell  at  his  post  in  Parliament,  and  corresponding  as 
usual  with  his  grateful  constituents,  whom  he  has  to  thank  for  another 
present  of  Yorkshire  ale.  The  principal  business  transacted  in  this 
session  was  financial.  A  supply  of  £1,800,000  was  voted,  to  be  raised 
partly  by  assessment,  and  partly  by  a  poll-tax.    It  may  not  be  wholly 

**  *  It  was  enacted  that  no  dissenting  teacher  who  took  not  the  non-resistance  oath 
ahove-mentioned,  should,  except  upon  the  road,  come  within  five  miles  of  any  cor- 
poration, or  of  any  place  where  he  had  preached  since  the  act  of  ohlivion.  The 
penalty  was  a  fine  of  fiffcy  pounds,  and  six  months'  imprisonment.  By  ejecting  the 
non-conforming  clergy  from  their  churches,  and  prohibiting  all  separate  congrega- 
tions, they  had  been  rendered  incapable  of  gaining  any  livelihood  by  their  spiritual 
profession.  And  now,  under  colour  of  removing  them  from  places  where  their  influ- 
ence might  be  dangerous,  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  to  deprive  them  of  all  means 
of  subsistence.  Had  not  the  spirit  of  the  nation  undergone  a  change,  these  violences 
were  preludes  to  the  most  furious  persecution." — Hume. 

The  spirit  of  the  peers,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  Bishops  in  their  house, 
was  then  much  more  tolerant  than  that  of  the  Commons.  Tliis  wicked  bill  was 
strongly  opposed  in  the  Lords,  particularly  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  a  firm 
friend  of  Clarendon.  The  Lords  had  also  the  credit  of  endeavouring  to  prociu« 
some  portion  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  for  the  ejected  ministers,  arguing  that 
they  were  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence  which  the  Commonwealth  had  granted  to 
the  episcopal  clergy,  i.  e.  a  fifth  of  each  living. 

D 
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uninteresting  to  state  how  the  latter  was  apportioned. — "  Then  for  the 
poll-bill  the  committee  hath  prepared  these  votes — ^that  all  persons 
shall  pay  one  shilling  per  poll ;  all  aliens  two ;  all  Nonconformists  and 
Papists  two ;  all  servants  one  shilling  in  the  pound  of  their  wages ; 
all  personal  estates  for  so  much  as  is  not  already  taxed  by  the  land  tax 
shall  pay  after  twenty  shillings  to  the  hundred ;  cattel^  com,  and  house^ 
hold  ftimiture  shall  be  excepted,  and  all  such  stock  for  trade  as  is 
already  taxed  by  the  land  tax,  but  the  rest  to  be  liable."  •  Some  altera- 
tions  were  subsequently  admitted.  The  Lords,  to  their  great  honour, 
rejected  the  double  taxing  of  Nonconformists,  and  made  an  effort  to 
deliver  Aliens  also  from  that  oppressive  impost.  Some  discussion  took 
place  between  the  houses  on  the  power  of  the  purse ;  the  Lords  endea.. 
vouring  to  insert  a  clause,  implying  a  right  in  the  nobility  to  tax  them* 
selves  independent  of  the  Commons,  which  clause  the  Commons  of 
course  rejected.  This  Parliament,  notwithstanding  their  intolerant 
and  ultra-royalist  principles,  had  a  laudable  care  for  the  property  of  the 
subject,  which  was  indeed  very  needful  in  that  age  of  public  poverty 
and  court  extravagance.  The  depreciated  value  of  estates  and  personal 
effects  may  appear  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  poll-tax,  heavy 
as  it  was,  was  not  expected  to  raise  above  £540,000.  The  fire 
must  have  ruined  thousands  ;  the  Dutch  war  was  doubtless  in- 
jurious  to  trade ;  the  prodigality  of  the  nobility  could  not  be  sup- 
ported without  oppressing  agriculture ;  and  the  distressful  effects  of 
the  civil  wars  were  still  keenly  felt  in  the  country.  Never  was  economy . 
more  necessary,  and  yet  the  necessary  expenses  of  Government  were 
yearly  increasing.  England  was  then  at  war  with  Holland,  France, 
and  Denmark,  and  the  Scotch  Covenanters  were  once  more  in  arms. 
The  fatal  experience  of  so  many  years  of  blood  and  misery  had  not 
taught  the  nation  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  interfering  between  man 
and  his  Maker.  The  law  against  conventicles,  sufficiently  tyrannical 
even  in  England,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  wealth,  and 
intelligence  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  episcopal  church,  was  forced 
with  additional  cruelty  and  insult  upon  Scotland,  where  the  best  part  of 
the  people  were  dutifully  affectionate  to  their  Presbyterian  pastors,  and 
where  the  curates  or  prelatical  clergy  were,  by  the  admission  of  all 
parties,  too  often  low,  ignorant,  profligate,  and  brutal.  In  fact,  so 
mercilessly  had  the  Church  of  Scotland  been  stripped  at  the  Reform, 
ation,  that  she  could  not  afford  an  episcopal  establishment.  If  ever  it 
be  lawful  to  use  the  sword  against  the  powers  that  be,  the  Covenanters 
of  the  Raid  of  Pentland  were  justified  in  their  resistance ;  and  it  might 
liave  been  expected  that  Andrew  MarveU  would  have  sympathized  with 
their  sufferings,  and  admired,  if  he  could  not  approve,  their  enterprize. 
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But  whatever  his  real  sentiments  might  be^  he  did  not  think  At  to 
communicate  them  to  the  corporation  of  Hull ;  for  in  his  letter  of  the 
1st  December^  1666,  he  says, — '^  For  the  Scotch  business,  truly,  I 
hope  this  night's  news  is  certain  of  their  total  rout"  But  his 
cautious  manner  of  writing  is  ever  remarkable.  He  never  mentions 
how  he  himself  or  any  other  member  voted ;  but  speaks  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  House  as  if  he  had  always  been  of  the  majority.  He 
even  talks  in  one  place  of  the  princely  prudence  of  Charles.  This 
might  be  necessary;  but  we  are  afraid  that  Andrew  entered  more 
heartily  than  might  have  been  wished,  into  the  scheme  of  fixing  on  the 
Papists  the  guilt  of  the  great  fire. 

By  the  35th  letter,  which  relates  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners  taken 
in  the  Dutch  war,  it  would  seem  that  Marvell  had  renewed  his  inter- 
course with  Colonel  Gilby,  for  both  names  are  subscribed  to  it. 

The  Parliament  of  1666 — 7  was  prorogued  on  the  8th  of  February, 
but  re-assembled  on  the  25th  of  July,  to  consider  the  articles  of  the 
peace  of  Breda.  The  Dutch  war,  commenced  without  necessity,  and 
prosecuted,  bravely  indeed,  but  with  ill-judged  parsimony,  and  a 
striking  want  of  combination,  had  closed  with  a  greater  disgrace  than 
England  had  suffered  since  the  days  of  Bannockburn.  The  Dutch 
Fleet  entered  the  Thames,  took  Sheerness,  advanced  with  six  men  of 
war  and  &ve  fire  ships  Bsfai  as  Upnore  Oastle,  where  they  burned  the 
Royal  Oak,  the  Loyal  London,  and  the  Great  James,  and  then  fell 
down  the  Medway,  with  almost  perfect  impunity.  Not  that  the 
English  courage  failed ;  but  improvidence  or  treachery  had  left  our 
shores  defenceless.  The  loss  was  considerable,  the  consternation  fear, 
ful,  the  affront  intolerable.  Yet  was  there  no  reprisal ;  for  by  the  end 
of  July  the  treaty  of  Breda  was  concluded,  whereby  we  obtained  the 
territory  of  New-York,  so  named  from  the  King's  brother.  Marvell's 
correspondence  contains  scarce  an  allusion  to  these  occurrences;  but 
among  his  poems  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Douglas,  the 
commander  of  the  Royal  Oak,  who,  sacrificing  life  to  honour,  had 
refused  to  quit  the  vessel  when  it  was  in  fiames,  declaring,  that  "  never 
had  a  Douglas  been  known  to  leave  his  port  without  orders."  Marvell's 
address  is  entitled,  "The  Loyal  Scot,  by  Cleveland's*  Ghost"  upon 
the  death  of  Captain  Douglas,  who  was  burned  on  his  ship  at  Chatham. 
Like  most  copies  of  verses  produced  on  the  spur  of  some  public  wonder, 
or  last  week's  heroism.  It  is  very  indifferent.  There  is  something 
humorous,  certainly,  in  putting  a  panegyric  on  Scotch  loyalty  into  the 
mouth  of  Cleveland,  who  had  been  as  severe  on  our  northern  neighbours 

*  Cleveland  wrote  a  Poem  iu  Latin  and  Eoglirii,  called  Scotus  Rebellis, — the 
'Rebel  Scot 
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as  Churchill  or  ByroD ;  but  almost  all  that  relates  to  the  subject  con* 
sists  of  conceits^  neither  new  nor  good^  and  extravagancies  strangely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  subject.    About  the  best  lines  are  these : 

That  precious  life  he  yet  disdains  to  save, 

Or  with  known  art  to  tiy  the  gentle  wave : 

Mach  him  the  honour  of  his  ancient  race 

Inspired,  nor  wonid  he  his  own  deeds  deface ; 

And  secret  joy  in  his  calm  soul  does  rise, 

That  Monk  looks  on  to  see  how  Douglas  dies. 
But  their  effect  is  sadly  marred  by  what  follows : — 

Like  a  glad  lover  the  fierce  flames  he  meets, 

And  tries  his  first  embraces  in  their  sheets ; 

His  shape  exact,  which  the  bright  flames  infold, 

Like  the  sun's  statue  stands,  of  bumish'd  gold ; 

Round  the  transparent  fire  about  him  glows 

As  the  clear  amber  on  the  bees  does  close ; 

And  as  on  angels'  heads  their  glories  shine. 

His  burning  locks  adorn  his  face  di>'ine. 
We  fear  that  Andrew  was  more  inspired  by  aversion  for  prelacy  than 
by  admiration  for  the  young  Douglas^  and  only  chose  the  latter  for  his 
theme,  in  order  to  lay  the  whole  blame  of  certain  national  antipathies 
on  the  Bishops.  We  do  not  quote  the  following  passages  for  the  rea- 
der's approbation,  but  to  shew  the  utter  inefficiency  of  licencing  laws, 
(for  such  were  then  in  force,)  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the  Pen : 

Prick  down  the  point,  whoever  has  the  art, 

Where  nature  Scotland  does  from  England  part, 

Anatomists  may  sooner  fix  the  cells 

Where  life  resides,  and  understanding  dwells. 

But  this  we  know,  tho'  that  exceeds  our  skill. 

That  whosoever  separates  them  does  ilL 

*  *  «  • 

What  ethic  river  is  this  wondrous  Tweed 

Whose  one  bank  virtue,  t'other  vice  does  breed  ? 

*  *  •  • 
'Tis  Holy  Island  parts  us,  not  the  Tweed. 
Nothing  but  clergy  could  us  two  seclude. 

m  •  0  m 

All  litanies  in  this  have  wanted  faith, 

There's  no  **  Deliver  us  from  a  Bishop's  wrath," 

*  •  •  • 
What  the  ocean  binds,  is  by  the  Bishops  rent. 
As  seas  make  Islands  in  the  Continent 
Nature  in  vain  us  in  one  land  compiles. 

If  the  Cathedral  still  shall  have  its  isles. 
Nothing,  not  bogs,  nor  sands,  nor  seas,  nor  Alps, 
Separate  the  worlds  so,  as  the  Bishop's  scalps, 
Stretch  for  the  line  their  circingle  alone, 
'Twill  make  a  more  unhabitable  zone; 
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The  friendly  loadstoue  has  not  more  combined^ 
Than  Buhops  cnunp't  the  commerce  of  mankind. 

Though  thuB  severe  on  the  Hierarchy,  the  poet  had  not  yet  lost  all 

respect  for  the  Monarch : — 

Charles,  our  great  aoul,  this  only  uuderstands, 
He  our  affections  both,  and  wills  conmiands. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Charles  had  hitherto  shewn  many  good 
dispositions,  and  in  particular  had  interfered  to  save  some  of  the  Scotch 
Nonconformists  from  the  vengeance  of  Sharpe :  notwithstanding  the 
insolent  tyranny  with  which  he  had  himself  been  treated  by  the  Kirk 
in  its  days  of  sovereignty.  He  had,  on  several  occasions,  exerted  him- 
self to  procure  liberty  of  conscience,  both  for  catholic  and  protestant 
dissenters,  to  little  effect  indeed,  during  the  influence  of  Clarendon ;  but 
the  secret  inclination  towards  his  mother's  religion,  which  probably 
prompted  this  insidious  toleration,  was  not  yet  more  than  vaguely 
suspected. 

The  year  1667  is  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  for 
then  was  Paradise  Lost  first  given  to  the  world.  According  to  the  cus. 
tom  of  those  times,  Marvell  accompanied  the  work  of  his  illustrious 
friend  with  a  copy  of  commendatory  verses :  but  it  is  a  truly  absurd 
surmise,  that  either  MarvelFs  English  couplets,  or  Br.  Barrow's  Latin 
Elegiacs,  preserved  the  production  of  Milton  from  obscurity.  This  is 
about  as  probable,  as  that  a  sealed  and  unopened  epistle  should  reach  its 
destination,  if  directed  only  in  the  inside.  More  plausibly  has  it  been 
asserted  that  Marvell  united  with  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  Mr.  Secretary 
Morrice,  and  Sir  William  Davenant  to  prevent  the  mighty  poet's  being 
excepted  out  of  the  act  of  indemnity ;  but  is  it  likely  that  he,  who  had 
himself  held  office  under  Cromwell,  would  possess  any  influence  at 
Court.? 

Though  his  Parliamentary  correspondence  continues  with  little  or  no 
interruption,  between  the  years  1667  and  1670,  and  as  a  series  of  histo- 
rical documents  is  of  high  value,  yet  it  throws  no  light  on  his  private 
transactions ;  nor  does  it  elucidate  his  personal  character,  except  by 
affording  additional  proof  of  his  indefatigable  industry ;  his  unwearied 
spirits;  his  attention  to  the  minutest,  as  well  as  to  the  weightiest 
matters  that  came  before  the  House.  Rarely  does  he  utter  an  opinion 
on  any  subject,  unless  it  bore  expressly  upon  the  interests  of  his  consti- 
tuents. We  cannot  find  any  clue  to  discover,  for  example,  his  senti. 
ments  on  the  prosecution  of  Clarendon,  which  later  historians  have 
represented  as  a  conspiracy  between  an  ungrateful  King,  and  a  mis- 
guided nation,  to  ruin  the  most  loyal  and  immaculate  of  statesmen  ;  but 
it  is  most  probable  that  he  concurred  in  it.     As  M'e  are  not  writing  the 
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history  of  Andrew  Marvell's  Times,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  dilate  on 
all  the  public  measures  which  he  has  noticed  in  his  letters^  but  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  extracts  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
Parliamentary  life  of  the  Patriot^  or  at  least  the  manners^  temper^  and 
politics^  of  the  Parliament  in  which  he  6at» 

Jan.  22,  1766.7 : — *'  Heard  the  report  of  the  fire  of  London,  full  of 
itaanifest  testimonies  that  it  was  by  a  wicked  design^  and  ordered  the 
report  of  the  insolence  of  Papiits  to-morrow." 

Dec  22, 1666 :---'' To-day  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Marquis  of 
Dorchester  were  upon  their  petitions  freed  fr<mi  the  Tower,  having  been 
committed  for  quarrelling  and  scuffling  the  other  day  when  we  were  at 
the  Canary  Conference." 

Feb  9, 1667  .* — ''I  am  aorry  to  hear  of  several  fires  of  late  in  your 
town,  but  by  Gk)d's  mercy  prevented  from  doing  much  harm.  Though 
I  know  your  vigilance,  and  have  been  informed  of  the  occasions,  I 
cannot  but,  out  of  the  earnestness  of  mine  own  sense,  advise  you  to 
have  a  careful  eye  against  all  such  accidents.  We  have  had  so  much  of 
them  here  in  the  South,  that  it  makes  me  almost  superstitious.  But 
indeed,  as  sometimes  there  arise  new  diseases,  so  there  are  seasons  of 
more  particular  judgments,  and  such  as  that  of  fires  seem  of  late  to 
have  been  upon  this  nation :  but  God's  providence  in  such  caaes  is  well 
pleased  to  be  frustrated  by  human  industry,  but  much  more  his  mercies 
are  always  propitious  to  repentance." 

July  25  :—^^^  Yesternight,  at  one  o'clock,  a  very  dangerous  fire  hap- 
pened in  Southwark,  but  blowing  up  the  next  house  in  good  time,  there 
were  but  twelve  consumed  or  ruined.  I  cannot  but  advise  you  to  have 
especial  care  in  your  town  of  any  such  accident,  or  what  you  will  call  it; 
for  I  am  sorry  we  can  yet  see  no  clearer  by  so  many  lights." 

October  25th  : — "  This  morning  several  members  of  our  House  did 
in  their  places  move  the  House  to  proceed  to  an  impeachment  against 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  laid  very  high  crimes  to  his  charge." 

Nov.  14 : — "  Really  the  business  of  the  House  hath  been  of  late  so 
earnest  daily,  and  so  long,  that  I  have  not  had  the  time,  and  scarce 
vigour  left  me  by  night  to  write  to  you ;  and  to^ay,  because  I  would 
not  omit  any  longer,  I  lose  my  dinner  to  make  sure  of  this  letter.  The 
Earl  of  Clarendon  hath  taken  up  much  of  our  time  till  within  this  three 
days.  But  since  his  impeachment  hath  been  carried  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  we  have  some  leisure  from  that;  and  now  this  is  the  third  day 
that  they  have,  without  intermission  of  any  other  business,  continued 
upon  the  question.  Whether,  upon  our  desire,  to  commit  him  to 
custody  before  we  sent  up  (which  yet  we  have  not  done)  the  parti- 
cular articles  of  our  chai'ge  against  him." — P.S.  of  the  same  date:— 
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''  I  hear  the  Lords  are  at  last  come  to  a  resolution  to  desire  a  confer^ 
enoe  to-morrow  with  our  House,  to  show  us  reason  why  they  should 
not  commit  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  before  special  articles." 

^'  Nov.  23d : — **  The  Lords  and  we  cannot  yet  get  off  the  difficulties 
risen  betwixt  us  on  occasion  of  our  House's  demanding  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon's  imprisonment  upon  a  general  charge  of  treason." 

Dec.  3d ! — "  Since  my  last  to  you  we  have  had  a  free  conference  with 
the  Lords,  and  so  a  mutual  debate  on  the  reasons  for,  and  for  not, 
committing  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  on  our  general  charge.  The  Lords 
yesterday  sent  a  message  by  Judge  Archer  and  Judge  Morton,  that, 
upon  the  whole  matter,  they  were  not  satisfied  to  commit  him,  without 
particular  cause  specified  or  assigned;  whereupon  our  House,  after 
very  long  debate,  voted,  ^that  the  Lords  not  complying  with  the  desires 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  committing  and  sequestring  from  their 
House  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  upon  the  impeachment  carried  up  against 
him,  is  an  ohstracHon  of  the  public  justice  in  the  proceedings  0/  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  is  the  precedent  of  evil  and  dangerous  eon^ 
sequences.'  To-day  the  Lords  sent  down  another  message  to  us,  that 
they  had  to-day  received  a  large  petition  from  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
intimating  that  he  was  withdrawn.*     Hereupon  our  House  forthwith 

*  Clarendon  withdrew  at  the  King^  express  command,  who  probably  knew  no  other 
aqfe  and  eaty  means  to  shield  a  man  whom  he  coald  not  help  revering. 

«  On  the  29th  of  November,  1667,  this  illustrious  exile  embarked  in  a  miserable 
boat  in  the  middle  of  the  night>  at  Erith,  and  after  remaining  at  sea  amidst  the 
inconyeniences  and  dangers  of  the  worst  weather  for  three  days  and  nights,  landed  at 
Calais.  He  left  behind  him  a  representation  at  large  to  the  House  of  Peers  of  his 
conduct  since  the  Restoration,  composed  with  aU  the  simplicity  and  modest  courage 
of  conscious  innocence  and  truth :  such,  however,  was  the  rage  of  the  prevailing 
party,  that  it  was  presently  publicly  burned,  by  order  of  both  Houses.'* — Lodge. 

He  had  built  a  splendid  mansion,  to  which  the  populace  affixed  the  nick-name  of 

Dtrnkhrk  BottMe,   In  the  edition  of  1776  are  two  poems  ascribed  (we  hope  errroneously) 

to  Marvell,  one  called  ''Clarendon's  House-warming,"  and  the  other ''  Upon  his  House." 

Among  other  topics  of  obloquy,  they  allude  pointedly  to  the  misappropriation  of  certain 

building  materials,  originally  set  apart  for  the  repair  of  St  PauPs,  but  afterwards 

diverted  to  the  erection  of  the  Chancellor's  palace.    As  the  second  is  but  short,  and 

sums  up  the  principal  arguments  of  odium  against  a  venerated  name,  we  shall  give  it 

almost  entire :— • 

Here  lie  the  sacred  stones 

Of  Paul 

Here  lie  golden  briberies, 

The  price  of  ruin'd  families. 

The  Cavaliers'  debenter  wall, 

Fix't  on  an  eooentrk  basis; 

Here  Dunkirk  Town  and  Tangier  Hall, 

The  Queen's  marriage,  and  all 

The  Dutchman's  Templum  pacts. 
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address  his  Majesty,  that  care  might  be  taken  for  securing  all  the  sea- 
ports^ lest  he  should  pass  there.  I  suppose  he  will  not  trouble  you  at 
Hull." 

March  7>  1668': — ''On  Wednesday  last  the  House  resumed  the 
debate  occasioned  by  the  informations  of  several  members  concerning 
the  insolencies  of  Nonconformists  in  some  parts  of  the  nation^  disturb- 
ing ministers  in  their  churches,  and  setting  up  their  own  preachers. 
The  House  hereupon  came  to  a  resolution,  that  they  would  in  a  body 
attend  his  Majesty,  desiring  him  to  reinforce  by  his  proclamation  the 
laws  against  conyenticles,  and  that  care  might  be  taken  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  nation  against  the  unlawful  meetings  of  Nonconformists 
and  Papists"  With  this  request  Charles,  who — ^half  Catholic  and  half 
Infidel — ^hoped,  under  the  mask  of  toleration,  either  to  be  rid  of  all 
religion,  or  to  smuggle  in  that  which  he  found  most  convenient,  was 
obliged  reluctantly  to  comply,  though  the  petition  was  meant  to  imply 
a  severe  censure  on  himself  and  his  favourite,  Buckingham,  who  was 
now  playing  the  same  game  with  the  Nonconformists  as  Leicester  had 
played  with  the  Puritans  under  Elizabeth. 

Several  letters  after  this  are  taken  up  almost  entirely  with  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  supposed  authors  of  the  miscarriages  in  the  late 
Dutch  war.  The  public  vengeance  had  better  been  directed  against 
the  authors  of  the  war  itself.  Of  all  wars,  surely  the  least  profitable 
have  been  those  which  grew  out  of  commercial  squabbles. 

The  privileges  and  jurisdiction  of  the  two  Houses  were  as  undefined 
as  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  We  continually  find  the  Peers  at  variance 
with  the  Commons,  and  their  Lordships  generally  forced  to  submit  at  last 
with  no  very  good  grace.  An  attempt  of  the  Lords  to  act  as  a  criminal 
court  directly,  and  not  on  appeal  from  the  courts  below,  was  strongly 
resented  by  the  Lower  House;  and  Marvell,  though  he  expresses 
himself  gravely  and  coolly,  no  doubt  entered  fully  into  the  indignation 
of  his  fellow  members. 

May  25,  he  writes  thus : — ''  I  have  no  more  time  than  to  tell  you 
that  the  Lords,  having  judged  and  fined  the  East  India  Company,  as 
we  think,  illegally,  upon  the  petition  of  one  Skinner,  a  merchant ;  and 
they  petitioning  us  for  redress,  we  have  imprisoned  him  that  petitioned 
them,  and  they  have  imprisoned  several  of  those  that  petitioned  us ; 
and  we,  on  Monday,  send  to  the  Lords  severe  votes  against  their  pro- 
ceedings :  it  is  a  business  of  very  high  and  dangerous  consequence." 
On  the  9th  he  informs  the  Mayor  of  Hull  (then  Mr.  Anthony 
Lambert)  that  there  had  been  a  conference  between  the  Houses, — ^the 
Commons  having  voted  that  the  Lords'  "  taking  cognizance  and  pro- 
ceeding originally  upon  the  petition  of  Skinner  against  the  East  India 
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Company,  was  contrary  to  law.  It  was  Friday  in  the  afternoon  before 
the  Lords  desired  a  conference,  wherein,  with  a  preamble  in  writing  of 
a  very  high  and  severe  sense,  they  gave  us  two  votes  in  exchange : 
that  our  entertaining  a  icandalous  paper  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  proceeding  thereon,  was  a  breadi  of  the  privilege  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  the  good  union  that  ought  to  be  betwixt  the  two  Houses : 
that  what  the  Lords  had  done  upon  Skinner's  petition  was  agreeable  to 
law,  and  consonant  to  precedents  both  ancient  and  modem.  We  went 
from  thence  back  to  our  House,  where  we  sat  without  intermission  till 
five  o'clock  this  morning,"  The  honest  country  gentlemen  and  bur. 
gesses  had  not  yet  generally  hUen  into  the  late  hours  of  the  courtiers, 
and  seem  to  have  grown  passionate  for  want  of  sleep,  for  they  voted, 
**  that  whosoever  shall  be  aiding  or  assisting  in  the  execution  of  the 
Lords'  sentence  or  order  against  the  East  India  Company,  shall  be 
deemed  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  Commons  of  Eng. 
land,  and  an  infringer  of  the  privileges  of  Rurliament."  The  King 
adjourned  the  Houses  in  consequence,  or  under  pretext,  of  these  differ, 
enoes ;  but  not  till  the  Lords  had  taken  severe  measures  against  Sir 
Samuel  Barnardiston  (whom  they  sentenced  to  pay  <jE!300  on  his  knees) 
and  other  leading  members  of  the  East  India  Company.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  Sir  Samuel  ever  submitted  to  this  degrading  punish- 
ment. Parliament  did  not  meet  again  for  dispatch  of  business  till 
the  19th  of  October,  1669.  The  dissention  between  the  Houses  still 
continued.  Marvell  records  the  several  -stagto  of  the  affiur,  which 
ended  by  the  two  Houses,  at  the  King's  desire,  erasing  "  all  records 
in  their  journals  of  that  matter,  that  all  memory  thereof  might  be 
extinguished."    Feb.  22,  1670. 

Every  session  brought  forth  some  new  bUl,  some  forced  proclamation, 
against  conventicles.  The  general  disposition  of  that  long.protracted 
Parliament  (which  obtained  the  name  oi  the  Pension  Parliament)  in  all 
things,  except  its  rigid  and  jealous  economy,  and  severe  prosecution  of 
delinquents,  coincided  with  the  temper  of  the  better  sort  of  modern 
Tories.  An  evil  eye  on  all  sectaries,  a  perfect  horror  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  a  high  devotion  to  abstract  royalty,  and  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  as  a  vital  organ  of  the  state,  a  vindictive  sense  of 
national  honour,  a  restrictive  and  prohibitory  system  of  commerce,* 
were,  for  many  years>  the  leading  features  of  their  policy. 

*  There  is  jicaroely  one  of  Marvell's  letters  which  does  not  afford  some  proof  that  the 
House  in  which  he  sat  was  no  friend  to  free  trade,  even  between  the  several  parts  of 
the  British  Empire.  We  have  already  seen  the  bill  against  the  importation  of  Irish 
cattle  carried  against  the  declared  opinion  of  the  King.  There  was  a  manifest 
inclination  to  exclude  French  commodities  altogether.     In  enumerating  the  acts 

£ 
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During  the  years  1668, 69, 70,  the  public  business  becoming  continu- 
ally more  pressing,  and  the  King's  wants  more  urgent,  Marrell's  letters 
bear  more  and  more  on  the  history  of  the  period,  and  have  less  and  less 
of  biographical  interest.      Parliament  refusing  to  grant  more  than 
£400,000,  to  be  raised  on  wines  (an  imposition  yery  grievous  to  a 
monarch  who  sympathized  vrith  the  privations  of  his  wine-bibbing 
subjects),  the  King,  dissatisfied  with  so  scanty  a  supply,  and  yet  more 
with  the  curious  inquiries  instituted  as  to  the  manner  in  which  former 
grants  had  been  applied,  prorogued  the  Houses  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber, on  which  occasion  Andrew  piously  prays,  "  Gfod  direct  his  Majesty 
further  in  so  weighty  resolutions."      Parliament  met  again  on  the  14th 
of  February,  1669 — 76.      About  this  time  there  occur  several  epistles 
from  Marvell  to  his  friend  William  Ramsdcn,  which,  though  almost 
wholly  political,  express  his  observations  on  public  affairs  with  a  cir- 
cumstantiality, and  his  opinions  with  a  freedom,  which  the  nature  of 
his  official  correspondence  precluded.     It  may  not  be  unamusing  to 
compare  a  few  passages  referring  to  the  same  occurrences :  the  business- 
like brerity  and  caution  of  the  public  document  is  adipirable.     If  ever 
he  takes  a  little  flight,  it  is  to  pay  a  compliment  to  Majesty,  which  no 
one  need  understand  ironically.     Thus  of  the  King's  gracious  recom. 
mendation  to  put  a  stop  to  the  differences  of  the  Houses  in  Skinner's 
business. — To  Mr,  Humphrey  Duncaif,  Mayor : — "  Our  House  there- 
upon did  unanimously  vote  the  entry  of  this  speech  in  our  journal,  and 
to  go  in  a  body  on  foot  to  give  the  King  thanks,  and  to  erase  the 
records  in  our  journal.     A  message  was  forthwith  sent  to  desire  leave 
to  wait  on  the  King,  so  that  we  have  been  twice  at  Whitehall  in  one 
morning,  all  infinitely  satisfied  with  the  King's  justice,  prudence,  and 
kindness  in  this  matter,  and  I  doubt  not  but  all  good  Englishmen  will 
be  of  the  same  mind."    To  Mr.  William  Ramsden : — "  When  we  began 

passed  in  the  session  of  1668 — 9,  Marvell  mentions  a  "  bill  for  grazing  and  tillage, 
giving  licence  to  export  all  com,  and  setting  an  high  custom  upon  foreign  com  when 
ours  is  at  a  good  marketable  rate."  April  9,  1670 : — "  We  have  sent  them  up  this 
morning  the  bill  for  prohibition  of  all  foreign  brandy,  which,  though  it  goes  up  so 
late,  I  believe  will  pass  before  our  rising.  The  Lords  have  agreed  with  the  bill  of 
retrospect  upon  brandy,  to  pay  8  pence  since  1666.  The  Lords  have,  we  fear, 
thrown  out  that  part  of  our  bill  which  provided  against  men  of  war  trading  in 
merchandise,  traly  at  an  ill  season,  when  so  many  merchants  complain,  and  the 
Turks  take  prizes  in  our  channels."  The  term  Turk  may  here  be  used  as  in  the 
Collect  for  Qood  Friday,  as  synonymous  with  Mussulman ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Ottoman  Emperors  or  their  natural  subjects  ever  practised  piracy  so  far  north- 
ward. 

August  13,  1671 : — "The  Lords  and  we  have  agreed  on  an  address  to  his  Majesty, 
that  he  wear  no  foreign  manufactures,  and  discountenance,  whether  man  or  woman, 
tliat  shall  wear  them." 
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to  talk  of  the  Lords^  the  King  sent  for  us  alone^  and  recommended  an 
erasure  of  all  proceedings ;  the  same  thing  you  know  that  we  proposed 
at  first.  We  presently  ordered  it,  and  went  to  tell  him  so  the  same 
day.  At  coming  down  (a  pretty  ridiculous  thing).  Sir  Thomas  Clifford 
carried  speaker  and  mace,  and  all  members  there,  to  drink  the  King's 
health,  into  the  King's  cellar.  The  King  sent  to  the  Lords  more 
peremptorily,  and  they,  with  much  grumbling,  agreed  to  the  rasure." 
Writing  to  the  corporation,  he  gives  the  heads  of  the  conventicle  bill 
minutely,  in  the  style  of  one  who  saw  nothing  objectionable  in  them. 
To  his  friend  he  says, — ''  The  terrible  bill  against  conventicles  is  sent 
up  to  the  Lords.  They  are  making  mighty  alterations  in  the  conven- 
ticle bill  (which,  as  we  sent  it  up,  is  the  quintessence  of  arbitrary  malice), 
and  sit  whole  days,  and  yet  proceed  but  by  inches,  and  will,  at  the  end, 
probably  affix  a  Scotch  clause  of  the  King's  power  in  externals ;"  (i.  e. 
give  the  King  a  dispensing  power  to  make  the  Parliament  malice  nuga^ 
tory),  '^So  the  fate  of  the  bill  is  uncertain,  but  must  probably  pass, 
being  the  price  of  money."  During  the  spring  session  of  1670,  Charles, 
under  pretence  of  seeking  amusement,  thought  fit  to  frequent  the 
debates  at  the  House  of  Lords.  This,  though  not  expressly  against 
rule,  Ti^as  against  recent  custom,  and  supposed  to  be  a  restraint  on  the 
freedom  of  speech.  Marvell  announces  the  circumstance  to  his  consti. 
tuents  with  some  surprise,  but  without  comment,  in  his  letter  of  the 
26th  March  : — "  Tliat  which  is  most  extraordinary  is,  that  his  Majesty 
hath  for  this  whole  week  come  every  day  in  person  to  .the  House  of 
Lords,  and  sat  there  during  their  debates  and  resolutions ;  and  yester- 
day the  Lords  went  in  a  body  to  Whitehall,  to  give  their  thanks  for 
the  honour  he  did  them  therein."  To  Mr.  Ramsden  he  tells  the  story 
more  at  large : — "  The  King,  about  ten  o'clock,  took  boat  with  Lauder- 
dale only,  and  two  ordinary  attendants,  and  rowed  awhile,  as  towards 
the  bridge,  but  soon  turned  back  to  the  Parliament  stairs,  and  so  went 
up  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  took  his  scat.  Almost  all  of  them 
were  amazed,  but  all  seemed  so ;  and  the  Duke  of  York  especially  was 
very  much  surprised.  Being  sat,  he  told  them  it  was  a  privilege  he 
claimed  from  his  ancestors  to  be  present  at  their  deliberations;  that 
therefore  they  should  not,  for  his  coming,  interrupt  their  debates,  but 
proceed,  and  be  covered.  They  did  so.  It  is  true  that  this  has  been 
done  long  ago ;  but  it  is  now  so  old,  that  it  is  new,  and  so  disused,  that 
at  any  other  but  so  bewitched  a  time  as  this,  it  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  high  usurpation,  and  breach  of  privilege.  After  three  or 
four  days'  continuance,  the  Lords  were  very  well  used  to  the  King's 
presence.  The  King  has  ever  since  continued  his  session  among  them, 
and  says  it  is  better  than  going  to  a  play." 
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The  prospect  of  puUic  affairs  was  tbeu  sufficiently  bad :  for  CharleSj 
who,  like  all  men  whose  amiable  qualities  are  not  grounded  in  sound 
principles^  grew  worse  as  he  grew  old,  had  now  giren  himself  up  to  the 
notorious  Cabal,  and  to  a  set  of  creatures  besides, — French,  Scotch, 
Irish,  and,  alas,  some  English,  priests  and  laymen,  bigots  and  atheists, 
male  and  female,  among  whom  it  is  no  injustice  to  say,  that  Nell 
Gwyn  was  considerably  the  best.  But  a  patriot  should  never  despair 
of  the  R^ublic.  He  should  ^'  brook  no  continuance  of  weak-mindedr 
ness,"*  but  should  "  hope  even  against  hope."  No  wonder,  however,  if 
sometimes  his  jaded  spirits  give  way,  and  he  utter  the  language  of 
despondency.  Andrew  Marvell  more  than  once  verges  on  this  extreme. 
Many  a  man,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have  concluded  that 
**  the  world  was  made  for  Ctesar,"  and  since  he  could  do  no  good  for 
his  country,  think  of  doing  the  best  he  could  for  himself.  In  the 
private  communication  from  which  we  have  borrowed  so  much,  he  gives 
a  character  to  his  fellow  representatives  which,  considering  their  stem 
frugality,  and  bold  defence  <^  their  own  privileges,  they  do  not  appear, 
as  a  body,  to  have  deserved : — "  In  this  session  the  Lords  sent  down  to 
us  a  proviso  for  the  King,  that  would  have  restored  him  to  all  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  privileges  which  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  at  any  time 
since  the  conquest.  There  never  was  so  compendious  a  piece  of  abso- 
lute universal  tyranny.  But  the  Commons  made  them  ashamed  of  it, 
and  retrenched  it.  The  Parliament  was  never  so  embarrassed  beyond 
recovery.  We  are  all  venal  cowards  except  some  few."  Now  the 
successful  opposition  to  the  Lords'  proviso  should  have  convinced  him 
that,  though  there  were  some  few  venal  cowards,  there  were  more  bold 
and  honest  men.t 

•  Wordsworth. 

f  Extracts  from  aa  **  extraordinaiy  black  book,"  said  to  have  been  published  by 
Marvell  himself,  which  was  perhaps  the  model  of  the  various  muster-rolls  of  a  similar 
kind  that  have  since  appeared. 
A  Seasonable  Argu$nent  to  persuade  all  the  Grand  Juries  in  England  to  Petition/or  a 

New  Parliament ;  or^a  Last  of  the  Principal  Labourers  in  the  Great  Design  (^Popery 

and  Arbitrary  Power : — 

Launceston, — Sir  Charles  Harbord,  surveyor-general,  has  got  £100,000  of  the  king 
and  the  kingdom :  he  was  formerly  a  solicitor  of  Staples  Inn,  till  his  lewdnehs  and 
poverty  brought  him  to  court 

Devonshire. — Sir  Capelston  Bamfield,  Baronet,  much  addicted  to  tippling,  presented 
to  the  king  by  his  pretended  wife,  Betty  Roberts,  the  Pall  Mall. 

Weymouth. — Sir  Winston  Churchil,  was  a  commissioner  of  the  court  of  claims  in 
Ireland,  now  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  green  cloth.  He  profered  his  own  daughter  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  has  got  in  boons  ^10,000.  He  has  published  in  print  that 
the  king  may  raise  money  without  his  Parliament 
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The  Parliament^  which  was  prorogued  before  the  end  of  April,  met 
again  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1670.  The  King,  who  was  now  the  con- 
tented, though  concealed,  instrument  of  the  French  court,  partly  won 
over  by  the  arts  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  her  ally  Louisa  de 
Queroiiaille,*  (the  Dutchess  of  Portsmouth,)  partly  by  money  in  hand, 
and  the  promise  of  French  troops,  in  case  that  the  people's  patience 
should  be  worn  out.  A  second  Dutch  war  was  meditated  with  the  secret 
purpose  of  aiding  the  French  to  overrun  and  subjugate  the  United  Pro. 
vinees.  But  these  designs  were  not  yet  ripe  for  disclosure.  A  sup]^ 
was  first  to  be  had:  £800,000  were  demanded,  and  granted,  and  more 
would  have  been  granted,  but  freah  dissention  between  the  upper  and  lower 
Houses,  owing  to  the  Lords  taking  upon  them  to  make  amendments  in  the 
money  bills,  occasioned  a  sadden  prorogation,  April  22,  1671.  If  these 
facts  be  kept  in  mind,  the  following  passages,  from  Marvell's  public  and 
private  correspondence,  will  be  sufficiency  intelligible.    October  25. 

Neujtonj  tn  the  Ide  of  Wight — Sir  John  Holmes,  Sir  Roasts  brother,  a  cowardly, 
baffled,  sea  cajitain,  twice  boxed,  and  once  whipped  with  a  dog  whip,  as  many  geDtle* 
men  can  testify :  chosen  in  the  night,  without  the  head  officer  of  the  town,  and  but 
one  burgess,  yet  voted  well  elected  this  last  session. 

Cambridge  Town, — Sir  William  Hartop,  a  pension  of  £200  per  annum,  and  pro- 
mised to  be  clerk  of  the  Kitchen :  threatens  to  sue  his  town  for  his  wages,  because  he 
hears  they  will  choose  him  no  more.        • 

Middlesex, — Sir  LanceUot  Lake,  much  in  debt,has  aproiuise  that  his  elder  brother^ 
son  shall  not  be  naturalized ;  a  notorious  cuckold. 

Castle  Rising. — Samuel  Pepys,  Esquire,  once  a  taylour,  then  serving  man  to  the 
Lord  Sandwitch,  now  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  got  by  passes  and  other  illegal  wages 
£40,000. 

Bath, — Sir  William  Basset,  Henry  Seymour's  son-in-law,  £1,000  given  him  b} 
Clifibrd:  he  has  a  promise  of  a  place  in  the  law  act:  always  drunk  when  he  can  get 
money. 

*  The  publisher  begs  pardon  of  those  gentlemen  here  named,  if  he  has,  for  want  of 
better  information,  undervalued  the  price  and  merit  of  their  voices,  which  he  shall  be 
ready,  upon  their  advertisement,  to  amend ;  but  more  particularly  he  must  beg  the 
excuse  of  many  more  gentlemen,  no  less  deserving,  whom  he  hath  omitted,  not  out  of 
any  malice,  or  for  want  of  good  will,  but  of  timely  notice ;  but,  in  general,  the  House 
was,  if  they  please  to  remember,  this  last  session,  by  three  of  their  own  members  told, 
that  there  were  several  Papists^  fifty  outlaws,  and  penaiomers  without  number;  so  that 
upon  examination,  they  may  arrive  at  a  better  knowledge  among  themsdves,  and  do 
one  another  more  right,  than  we  (howsoever  well  affected)  can  possibly  do  without 
doors.' 

*  The  English,  whose  organs  of  speech  are  notoriously  inho^itable  to  foreign 
names,  found  Mademoiselle  de  Querotiaille's  so  unacceptable,  that  they  anglicised  it 
into  CanoeUy  under  which  abreviation  she  is  frequently  mentioned  both  in  prose  and 
vene.  Surely  they  ought  not  to  complain  at  King  Charles  giving  her  a  title  so  much 
more  accommodated  to  English  pronunciation. 
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He  gives  at  some  length,  the  preamble  of  the  Lord  Keeper's  opening 
speech,  (for  Charles  had  still  grace  enough  left  to  be  ashamed  of  appear, 
ing  personally  as  a  beggar  for  money  on  false  pretences,)  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  which  is,  that  the  increased  power  of  France  is 
alleged  to  justify  a  grant  which  was  to  be  used  in  increasing  the  power 
of  France.  Then  comes  an  enumeration  of  the  advantageous  treaties 
which  the  King  had  concluded,  particularly  with  Sweden  and  Holland, 
(while  he  knew  that  the  money  was  wanted  to  make  war  upon  Holland,) 
with  Spain,  whereby  we  had  gained  the  sovereignty  of  Jamaica,  &c., 
with  Denmark,  Savoy,  &c.  Next  his  Lordship  prepares  a  spell  for  that 
national  vanity,  which  in  time  past  has  cost  us  so  dear,  alleging  "  in 
short  that  all  the  Princes  of  Christendom  sought  at  present  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, if  not  for  their  security,  yet  as  to  one  without  whose  friendship 
they  could  not  promote  their  affairs."  Andrew  Marvell  was  no  orator  ; 
it  does  not  appear  upon  record  that  he  ever  made  a  set  speech  at  all ; 
yet  one  might  almost  wonder  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  Englishman 
got  up  to  remind  my  Lord-Keeper  that  whatever  consideration  his 
master  might  have  obtained  from  foreign  powers,  was  taken  up  solely  on 
old  Oliver's  credit.  But  now  comes  the  drift  After  touching  on  the 
insufficiency  of  the  wine  duties  to  the  public  occasions ;  the  expence  of 
the  navy  since  1660,  (£500,000  per  annum,)  and  the  King's  debts, 
which  were  immense  and  at  heavy  interest,  he  desired  that  the  Parlia. 
ment  would  supply  him  (the  King)  with  £800,000  for  his  navy,  as  also 
that  they  would  pay  off  all  those  debts  which  he  owed  at  interest,  and 
that  they  would  finish  this  before  Christmas,  as  well  that  he  might  have 
time  in  hand  to  mature  his  preparations  for  the  season  of  the  year  as 
that  men  might  attend  their  own  occasions  in  the  country,  and  make 
their  neighbours  taste  of  their  hospitality,  and  keep  up  their  authority 
and  interest  there,  which  is  so  useful  and  necessary  to  the  public."  It 
is  a  proof  that  the  promises  contained  in  this  speech  were  never 
intended  to  be  performed  ;  that  neither  it  nor  the  King's  short  intro- 
ductory address  were  allowed  to  be  printed. 

Several  letters  follow,  containing  nothing  but  lists  of  the  commodities 
it  was  proposed  to  tax,  and  other  devices,  for  raising  the  supplies.  One 
of  these  proposals  produced  effects  so  ludicrously  characteristic  of  the 
brutality  of  even  the  highest  orders  in  that  reign,  that  we  must  extract 
the  passage  of  Andrew's  private  correspondence,  which  contains  the 
story : — 

''  An  accident  happened  which  had  like  to  have  spoiled  all.  Sir  John 
Coventry  having  moved  for  an  imposition  on  the  play-houses.  Sir  John 
Bcrkcnhead,  to  excuse  them,  said  they  had  been  of  great  service  to  the 
King.      Upon  which  Sir  John  Coventry  desired  that  gentleman  to 
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explain  whether  he  meant  the  men  or  the  women  players.  Hereupon 
it  is  imagined  that^  the  House  adjourning  from  Tuesday  before  till 
Thursday  after  Christmas  day^  on  the  rery  Tuesday  night  of  the 
adjournment,  twenty  .five  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  troop,  and  some 
few  foot,  laid  in  wait  from  ten  at  night  till  two  in  the  morning,  by 
Su£Folk^treet,  and  as  he  returned  from  the  Cock,  where  he  supped,  to 
his  own  house,  they  threw  him  down  and  cut  off  almost  all  the  end  of 
his  nose/'  Feeble  attempts  were  made  by  the  court  to  protect  the  actors 
in  this  cowardly  piece  of  loyalty,  but  the  House  of  Commons  displayed  a 
proper  spirit,  and  not  only  insisted  on  the  punishment  of  the  present 
offenders,  but  passed  the  act  which  makes  cutting  and  maiming  capital 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  From  this  incident  alone,  we  might  credit 
what  Andrew  says  at  the  conclusion  of  his  letter — ''  the  court  is  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  want  and  luxury,  and  the  people  full  of  discontent" 
The  circumstance  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  ballads  and  epigrams  of  the 
time,  and  is  the  subject  of  one  which  has  been  given  to  MarveU.  We 
hope  he  had  too  much  decency  and  dignity  to  have  written  it,  as  he  cer. 
tainly  had  too  much  wit  and  good  taste  to  have  approved  of  it.  It 
contains  nothing  worth  extracting,  and  much  that  is  unfit  to  be  read. 
Not  but  what  the  court  deserved  every  word  of  it. 

In  another  letter,  about  the  same  date,*  he  mentions  to  Mr.  Ramsden, 
(whom  he  calls  dear  Will,)  how  Monmouth,  Albemarle,  Dunbane,  and 
seven  or  eight  gentlemen,  fought  with  the  watch,  and  killed  a  poor 
bedle.  They  have  all  their  pardons  for  Monmouth's  sake ;  but  it  is  an 
act  of  great  scandal."  In  the  same  letter : — "  The  king  of  France  is  at 
Dunkirk.  We  have  no  fleet  out,  though  we  gave  the  subsidy-bill, 
valued  at  £800,000,  for  that  purpose.  /  believe  indeed  he  will  attempt 
nothing  on  us,  but  leave  us  to  die  a  natural  death.  For  indeed  never 
had  poor  nation  so  many  complicated,  mortal,  incurable  diseases." 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  aUude  to  Charles's  disposi- 
tion to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  conformity  laws,  which  may  be 
ascribed  part  to  his  good  nature,  more  to  his  good  sense,  and  most  to 
his  secret  Romanism.  But  a  letter  of  Marvell's,  (private  of  course,) 
suggests  a  fourth  influence,  not  weaker  than  the  rest : — "  The  King  •had 

*  The  letter,  containing  this  information,  is  in  the  printed  edition,  without  date; 
but  it  must  have  been  written  between  the  end  of  March  and  the  22nd  of  April,  1671 ; 
for  it  mentions  the  Duchess  of  York's  death,  (Ann  Hyde's,)  which  took  place  March 
31,  and  speaks  of  Parliament  as  still  sitting,  which,  on  the  22nd  of  April  was  pro- 
rogued. The  King  continues  to  honour  the  Lords  with  his  presence,  against  which 
Lord  Clare  declared  in  the  royal  presence.  Lord  Lucas  also  made  a  **  fervent  bold 
speech"  against  the  Houses' '' prodigality  in  giving,  and  the  weak  looseness  of  govern- 
ment," the  King  being  present 
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occasion  for  £00,000,  sent  to  borrow  it  of  the  City.  *  *  .  *  * 
Gould  not  get  above  £10,000.  The  Fanatics,  under  perucuHon, 
served  his  Majesty.  The  other  party,  both  in  court  and  city,  would 
hare  prevented  it  But  the  King  protested  money  would  be  acceptable. 
So  the  city  patched  up,  out  of  the  chamber  and  other  ways,  £20^000. 
The  Fanatics,  of  all  sorts,  £^,000."  This  was  just  after  a  sanguinary 
attack  of  the  "  bold  train-bands"  upon  a  congregation  of  non.reststing 
Quakers,  of  whom  th«y  killed  some  and  wounded  many.*  But  it  is 
more  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  like  the  Jews 
of  the  middle  ages,  howerer  harassed  by  fines,  double  taxes,  and  civil 
disabilities,  have  always  had  more  ready  money  than  other  persons  of 
the  same  station,  and  unlike  the  Jews,  have  generally  been  ready  to 
part  with  it  on  public  occasions. 

With  all  this  orthodoxy  on  one  side,  and  saintship  on  the  other,  there 
was  little  respect  even  for  the  external  forms  of  the  established  religion. 
The  following  would  appear,  in  these  days^  utterly  incredible. — "  Feb. 
7,  1770 — 71-'  Yesterday,  upon  complaint  of  some  violent  arrests  made 
in  several  churches,  even  during  sermon  time,  nay,  of  one  taken  out 
betwixt  the  bread  and  the  cup  in  receiving  the  sacrament,  the  House 
ordered  that  a  bill  be  brought  in  for  better  observing  the  Lord's  day." 

The  letters  from  this  time  to  the  prorogation  of  the  22d  of  April, 
are  chiefly  taken  up  with  financial  details,  and  dissentions  between  the 
two  Houses,  originating  in  alterations  made  by  the  Lords  in  a  money, 
bill,  which  the  Commons  contended  was  an  infringement  of  their 
privilege  : — "  To  speak  in  short,  the  two  Houses  were  so  directly  con- 
tradictory in  their  assertions  concerning  the  power  of  the  Lords  in 
altering  of  rules,  &c.,  that  his  Majesty  (there  being  no  present  medium 
of  reconciliation  to  be  found)  thought  fit  to-day  to  prorogue  us,  so  that 
the  bill  of  foreign  commodities  is  fallen  to  the  ground."  Andrew 
announces  this  to  his  constituents  the  very  same  evening;  and  this 
(the  126th)  is  the  last  public  communication  extant  before  Oct.  20th, 
I674,  an  interruption  of  nearly  three  years. 

From  his  letter  '^  to  a  friend  in  Persia,"  we  are  tempted  to  make 

*  The  following  passage  of  the  same  letter,  (Nov.  28,  1670,)  may  be  interesting  to 
some . — "  The  other  was  the  trial  of  Penn  and  Mead,  Quakers,  at  the  Old  Baily . 
The  Jury  not  finding  them  guilty,  as  the  Recorder  and  Mayor  would  have  had  them, 
they  were  kept  without  meat  or  drink  some  three  days,  till  almost  starved,  but  would 
not  alter  their  verdict,  so  fined  and  imprisoned.  There  is  a  book  out  which  relates 
all  the  passages,  which  were  very  pertinent  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  but  prodigi- 
ously barbarous  by  the  Mayor  and  Recorder.  The  Recorder,  among  the  rest,  com- 
mended the  Spanish  Inquisition,  saying  it  would  never  be  well  till  we  had  something 
Uke  it" 
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flame  extracts,  though  we  cannot  inform  the  reader  who  that  friend  waa. 
It  is  dated  August  9,  1671^ — ^no  place  speciiied.     It  begins  in  a  strain 
of  pious  friendship,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  mystic  philosophy:—- 
*'  God's  good  provideuoe,  which  bath  through  so  dangerous  a  disease, 
and  so  many  dificulties  preserved  and  restored  you,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
conduct  you  to  a  pro^erous  issue,  and  the  perfection  of  your  so  laudable 
undertaldngs,  and  under  that,  your  own  good  genius,  in  conjunction 
with  your  brother  here,  will,  I  hope,  though  at  the  distance  of  England 
and  Persia,  in  .good  time,  woric  extraordinary  effects ;  for  the  magnetism 
of  two  souls  rightly  touched,  work  beyond  all  natural  limits,  and  it 
wouJd  indeed  be  too  unequal,  if  good  nature  should  not  have  at  least  as 
lai^  a  sphere  of  activity  as  malice,  envy,  and  detraction,  whidi  are,  it 
seems,  part  of  the  returns  from  Surat  and  Oombroon.         *        *        « 
In  this  world  a  good  cause  signifies  little  unless  it  be  well  defended.    A 
nan  may  starve  at  the  feast  of  a  good  conscience.      •        •        «        • 
I  know  your  maxim,  Qid  festinat  diteicere,  nan  erii  innocens*    Indeed, 
while  you  preserve  that  minc^  you  will  have  the  blessing  both  of  God 
and  man.    *         *         *         *    I  am  sorry  to  perceive  that  mine  by  the 
Armenian  miscarried.     Though  there  was  nothing  material  in  it,  the 
thoughts  of  firiends  are  too  valuable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger." 
Scanty  as  vre  the  notices  of  Marvell's  domestic  history,  it  is  delightful 
to  read  these  issues  of  a  wise  and  noble  heart,  not  oorrupted  by  the 
necessity  of  evil  communications,  nor  hardened  by  the  duty  of  striving 
i^ai&st  corruption.     But  the  patriot  could  not  long  forget  politics,  and, 
as  Swift  confessed  that  he  could  preach  nothing  but  pamphlets,  so  Mar. 
veil  declares  himself  fit  for  nothing  but  a  Oazetteer.    It  must  have 
been  with  painful  sensations  that  an  Englishman  in  Persia  perused  the 
following  account  of  his  Fatherland: — "  The  King  having,  upon  pre- 
tence of  the  great  preparations  of  his  neighbours,  demanded  dC800,000 
for  his  navy,  (though  in  conduaion  he  hath  not  sent  out  any,)  and  that 
the  Parliament  should  pay  his  debts,  which  the  ministers  would  never 
particularize  to  the  House  of  Commons,  our  House  gave  several  bOls. 
You  see  how  far  things  were  stretched  beyond  reason,  there  being  no 
satisfaction  how  those  debts  were  contracted,  and  all  men  foreseeing  that 
what  was  given  would  not  be  applied  to  discharge  the  debts,  which  I 
hear  are  at  this  day  risen  to  four  millions.    Nevertheless,  such  was  the 
number  of  the  constant  courtiers  increased  by  the  apostate  patriots,  who 
were  bought  off  for  that  turn,  some  at  six,  others  at  ten,  one  at  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  in  money ;  besides  what  offices,  lands,  and  reversions, 
to  others,  that  it  is  a  mercy  they  gave  not  away  the  whole  land  and 
liberty  of  England.     The  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  again  £140,000 

*  i.  e.  He  that  is  in  h&ste  to  be  rich,  shall  not  be  without  sin. 
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in  debt,  and,  by  this  prorogation,  his  creditors  have  time  to  tear 
all  his  lands  in  pieces.  The  House  of  Commons  has  run  almost  to  the 
end  of  their  time^  and  are  grown  extremely  chargeable  to  the  King,  and 
odious  to  the  people.  They  have  signed  and  sealed  £10,000  a  year 
more  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  has  likewise  near  £10,000  out 
of  the  excise  of  beer  and  ale  ;  £5,000  a  year  out  of  the  post-office ;  and, 
they  say,  the  rerersion  of  all  the  King's  leases;  the  reversion  of  all 
places  in  the  custom-house ;  and,  indeed,  what  not  ?  All  promotions, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  pass  under  her  cognizance.  We  truckle  to 
France  in  all  things,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  alliance  and  honour.  Bar. 
clay  is  still  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  he  was  forced  to  come  over  to  pay 
£10,000  rent  to  his  landlady  Cleveland."  The  letter  concludes  with  a 
brief  statement  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  if  not  most  important 
incidents,  in  English  history ;  one  of  those  stories  which  we  should 
imagine  to  be  impossible,  if  we  did  not  know  them  to  be  true.  ^'  One 
Blood,  outlawed  for  an  attempt  to  take  Dublin  Castle,  and  who  seized 
on  the  Duke  of  Ormond  here  last  year,  and  might  have  killed  him,  a 
most  bold,  and  yet  sober  fellow,  some  mouths  ago  seized  the  crown  and 
sceptre  in  the  Tower,  took  them  away,  and,  if  he  had  killed  the  keeper, 
might  have  carried  them  clear  off.  He,  being  taken,  astonished  the 
King  and  court  with  the  generosity  and  wisdom  of  his  answers.  He 
and  all  his  accomplices,  for  his  sake,  are  discharged  by  the  King,  to  the 
wonder  of  all."  Andrew  does  not  seem  to  be  very  angry  with  Blood  for 
stealing  the  crown,  nor  (what  is  more  extraordinary)  with  King  Charles 
for  pardoning  him.  In  an  epigram,  found  both  in  Latin  and  English, 
he  even  commends  the  desperado,  but  it  is  for  the  sake  of  a  stab  at  an 
order  of  men,  against  whom  he  entertained  an  unfortunate  prejudice : — 

When  daring  Blood,  his  rent  to  have  regaiu'd, 
Upon  the  English  diadem  distrain'd ; 
He  chose  the  cassock,  circingle,  and  gown, 
The  fittest  mask  for  one  that  rohs  the  crown : 
But  his  lay-pity  underneath  prevailed. 
And  whilst  he  sav'd  the  keeper's  life,  he  fail'd. 
With  the  priest's  vestment  had  he  but  put  on 
The  prelates  cruelty,  the  crown  had  gone. 

Whether  admiration  of  "  his  wise  and  generous  answers"  had  much 
to  do  with  Blood's  pardon  and  pension,  (for  he  was  rewarded  with  an 
estate  of  £500  in  Ireland,  may  justly  be  doubted.  Charles  was  likely 
enough  to  be  amused  with  his  audacity,  and  was  as  void  of  resentment 
as  of  gratitude.  Having  persuaded  himself  that  all  men,  in  all  their 
actions,  are  equally  constrained  by  interest  or  appetite,  he  consistently 
made  no  difference  between  friend  and  foe,  and  would  prefer  the  man 
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who  stole  his  crown^  to  him  who  had  preserved  it^  if  the  latter  happened 
to  be  the  pleasanter  companion.  But  we  suspect  something  deeper  in 
the  favour  shewn  to  Blood  than  mere  caprice.  He  was  rumoured^  on 
good  grounds,  to  be  a  creature  of  Buckingham^  and,  at  his  instigation, 
to  have  made  his  desperate  attempt  upon  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  What  mo- 
tive either  could  have  for  seizing  the  Regalia,  it  is  difficult,  at  this  time, 
to  conjecture,  but  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  Blood,  who  in  England 
could  not  be  immediately  silenced  with  the  bowstring,  knew  more  \han 
it  was  convenient  for  either  the  favourite  or  the  monarch  to  have  known. 
For  though  dead  men  tell  no  tales,  dying  men,  even  felons  at  the  gal- 
lows, may  tell  horrible  tales,  and  the  words  of  dying  men  are  heard  afar, 
and  long  remembered,  and  deeply  believed,  without  much  consideration 
of  previous  character.  Besides,  a  hanged  villain  is  of  no  use  but  to  the 
dissectors :  a  living  one,  properly  managed,  may  be  of  a  great  deal  to  a 
bad  government. 

One  other  epistle,  addressed  to  William  Ramsden,  Esq.,*  occurs  in 
this  interval  of  Marvell's  public  correspondence,  dated  June,  1672.  It 
is  short,  and  Qot  important,  though  it  mentions  the  assassination  of  the 
Pensionary  De  Wit,  and  the  low  state  of  the  Dutch  Republic: — "  No  man 
can  conceive  the  condition  of  the  state  of  Holland,  in  this  juncture, 
unless  he  can,  at  the  same  time,  conceive  an  earthquake,  an  hurricane, 
and  the  deluge."  Of  the  last  it  did  indeed  present  a  pretty  tolerable 
miniature,  for  the  sluices  being  cut,  a  great  part  of  the  country  was 
under  water. 

We  have  not  the  means  of  determining  whether  Marvell's  correspon- 
dence with  the  Borough  was  actually  discontinued  during  these  years, 
whether  the  papers  have  been  carelessly  lost,  or,  which  is  most  probable, 
purposely  destroyed.  For  when  we  consider  the  character  of  public 
measures  in  that  interval,  the  infamous  Dutch  war,  in  which  the  pen. 
sioned  Charles  and  ministers  conspired  with  the  French  despot  to  extin- 
guish the  poor  remains  of  liberty  in  Holland,  and  to  destroy  the  strength  of 
protestantism  in  Europe,  on  an  implied  condition  of  receiving  French 
assistance  to  bring  about  the  same  end  in  England, — the  prospect  of  a 
reign  of  Jesuits  succeeding  a  reign  of  harlots,— -of  absolute  power  trans- 
mitted from  the  good-natured,  unprincipled  Charles,  to  the  vindictive, 
superstitious  James, — and  the  other  monstrous  abuses  of  that  calamitous 

*  William  and  John  Ramsden,  Esqrs.  were  the  sons  of  John  Ramsden,  who  was 
Mayor  of  Hull,  and  died,  in  1637,  of  the  plague,  and  was  buried  by  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Marvell,  father  of  our  author,  who  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  on  this  mouniful  occa- 
sion, a  most  pathetic  oration,  tiis  eldest  son,  Mr.  John  Ramsden,  was  twice  member 
for  Hull.  William  was  a  spirited  and  successful  commercial  adventurer.  Is  any  of 
the  family  left  in  Hull  at  present  ? 
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ttm,  we  may  suppose  tliat  ercn  Mairell's  cauAioa  co\dd  sot  alwaya  avoid 
expreeekms  wliich  might  hare  exposed  the  town  and  oorporation  of 
Hull  to  serious  inoonyeniences  in  the  days  of  Judge  Jeffireya  and  qmo 
w€Mrr€u§io'$,  In  one  letter  he  hints  at  a  probability  of  his  being  em-, 
ployed  in  Ireland^  but  we  cannot  diaeoFer  that  he  erer  west  thither. 

MHiere  ever  he  was  there  is  ahundaat  proof  that  he  was  not  idle.  It 
was  in  the  year  167^^^  that  he  first  aroweitty  appeaired  in  the  character 
of  a  political  satyrist^  wherein  he  gained  a  high  and  dangeriNis  leputa. 
tation^  as  unblemished  aa  the  £une  of  a  Polemic  can  be;  b«t  we 
beliere  that  no  man^  divine,  politician^  or  critic^  ever  thought  of  his  oon- 
troversial  writings  with  calm  satisfaction  on  his  death.bed»  Yet  there 
are  times  when  the  sword  must  be  unsheathed.  Whether  MarreU'a 
quarrel  was  just  or  not,^we  shall  not  decide^  for  it  involves  theological 
questions  which  it  were  worse  than  folly  to  treat  extemporsneeosty  and 
incidentally ;  but  his  bitterest  enemies  were  compelled  to  admire  the 
mixture  of  brilliant  wit  and  sterling  argument  which  he  displayed  in 
the  conduct  of  it. 

The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  his  once  famous  "  Rehearsal 
Traasprosed"  were  briefly  these:  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,*  who  from  a 
C(»amonwealth  saint  had  been  converted  to  a  High  Church  and  King 
man,  published,  in  1670>  a  book  called  '*  Ecclesiastical  Pdtty,"  the 
substance  of  which  had  been  preached  at  Lambeth,  and  printed  by  order 
of  Archbishop  Sheldon.  We  never  read  it,  nor  do  we  know  any  one 
that  has;   imd  indeed  we   tnist  that  no  enemy  of  the  Church  and 

*  Bishop  Burnet,  (and  the  word  of  a  Whijf  Bishop  neither  Whig  nor  Toiy  ought  to 
dispate,)  says  that  *^  Parker  wad  a  covetous  and  ambkious  man,  and  sesnud  to  have  no 
sense  of  religion,  but  as  a  political  interest  He  seldom  went  to  prayers,  or  to  any 
exercise  of  devotion,  and  was  so  prond  that  he  was  insufferable  to  all  who  came  near 
him."  Burnet  was,  however,  too  credulous  of  what  told  against  his  adversaries.  Nor 
should  it  be  accounted  auy  reproach  to  the  nujority  of  the  English  clergy,  that  there 
have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  so  long  as  the  higher  preferments  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
government  protempore,  some  time-servers : — 

''  Who  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
At  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  Master." 

Such  men  will  always  be  more  vehement  in  de&nce  of  their  last  adopted  opinions 
Hum  even  true  zealots,  for  they  are  seldom  so  utterly  devoid  of  conscience  as  not  to 
wish  to  believe  themselves,  and,  if  really  aware  of  their  own  insincerity,  they  naturally 
adopt  a  violence  of  profession  as  a  safe  disguise.  The  interested  suitor  always  makes 
love  more  earnestly  than  the  true  lover. 

Parker  might,  however,  have  a  true  antipathy  to  the  dissenters,  for  his  father  was 
one  of  Cromwell's  saints.  Nothing  prejudices  the  mind  so  strongly  against  religion 
in  general,  or  any  form  of  religion  in  particular,  as  having  too  much  of  it  too  early. 
The  mother  of  Epicurus  was  the  most  superstitious  of  women. 
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Monarchy  w»ll  fisli  it  out  of  Lethe.  Of  its  principles^  however^  two  or 
three  sentences  are  a  sufficient  sample :— ''  It  is  better  to  submit  to  the 
luireasonable  imp^sttions  f3i  a  Nero  or  a  CaHgobi,  than  to  hasard  a  disso. 
kitiofi  of  the  state  f*  and^  **  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  peace 
and  govemmeiit  of  the  world,  that  the  supreme  magistaate  of  erery 
Conmonweolth  should  be  vested  with  a  power  to  govern  and  conduct 
the  ooasdenoes  of  subjects  in  affitirs  of  religion."  And  he  asserted  that 
**  Princes'  may  with  less  hazard  gire  liberty  to  men's  viees^  than  to  their 
eoDsdenoes."  And  speaking  of  the  different  Secta  then  subsisting,  he 
lays  it  down  as  a  fixed  rule  for  all  Princes  to  act  by,  that  **  teod^meas 
and  indulgence  to  such  men,  were  to  nourish  fipers  in  our  bowels,  ainl 
the  most  sottish  neglect  of  our  oiwn  quiet  and  security." 

Well  was  it  said  by  a  Grecian  sage — Btware  of  ths  calumnies  of  your 
FrUnth  ;  and  well  might  it  have  been  said  to  the  Church  of  England-^* 
Beware  of  Dr.  Samud  Parker's  Ecdesiastical  Polity.  What  the 
church  at  large  thought  of  this  preposterous  dressing  of  old  Hobbes^ 
Leviathan  in  episcopal  robes,  we  know  not^  for  Sheldon's  imprimatur 
only  signified  the  iqiprobation  of  tlie  court.  But  as  it  was  manifestly 
intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  King's  religion,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  every  sincere  Protestant  with  half  an  eye  must  have  sees 
through  ft* 

Baxter  declining  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Nonconformists, 
Dr.  Owen  replied  to  Piarker  in  his  '^ Liberty  and  Truth  vindicated" 
Parker  made  rejoinder  next  year,  in  "  A  Defence  and  Cantinwation  of 
Eceleeiasiical  Polity,  ayainst  Dr.  Owen;'*  and  in  1672  renewed  tlra 
attack  in  a  prefiice  to  a  posthumous  work  of  Bishop  Bramhall.*  This 
it  was  which  brought  on  the  aspiring  divine  the  perilous  wrath  of 
Marvell.  '^The  Rehearsal,"  that  famous  comedy  of  Buckingham's, 
which  has  been  praised  to  the  fiill  extent  of  its  merit,  was  then  iB 
vogve^  and  aa  a  tempting  title,  in  literary  warfere,  is  half  the  battle, 
Marvell  came  out  with  his  "  Rehearsal  Transproeed,"  of  which  the  fiill 
title  runs  thiis :  ''  Tlie  Rehearsal  Transprosed;  or,  Animadversions  on 
a  late  Book  entitled  a  Freface,  shewiny  what  grounds  and  apprehen^ 
sions  there  are  of  Popery.    London  :  printed  hy  A.  B.,  for  the  Assignees 

*  Very  possibTy,  if  it  were  »  mere  consideration  of  personal  convenience.  The  only 
questioB  is^  whether  renstance  to  unreasonable  impositions  ia  religion  is  not  an  abso- 
lute duty,  not  to  be  negleetsd : — 

**  Though  Sun  and  Moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sualk'' 

What  are  all  States,  Thrones,  Principalities^  and  Pow«rs,  to  a  single  soul,  though  it 
wcTO  tfa«t  of  a  savage  or  a  new  bom  babe  ? 
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of  John  Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza,  at  the  Sign  of  the  King's  Indul- 
gence, on  the  South  side  of  the  Lake  Lemane,  1672."  As  we  have  no 
wish  to  revive  the  controversy^  we  ^hall  merely  give  a  few  extracts^  as 
specimens  of  MarveU's  prose  style>— K>f  his  indefatigable  wit^  which 
approaches  in  quality  to  that  of  Butler^  while  he  has,  at  times,  a 
majesty  of  anger  which  entitles  him  to  the  appellation  of  a  prose 
Juvenal.  His  reading  was  great  and  miscellaneous,  and  he  lays  it  all 
under  contribution.  Of  the  invention  of  printing,  he  writes  in  the 
following  cutting  train  of  irony : — "  The  press  (that  villainous  engine), 
invented  much  about  the  same  time  with  the  Reformation,  hath  done 
more  mischief  to  the  discipline  of  our  Chuch  than  the  doctrine  can 
make  amends  for.  It  was  a  happy  time,  when  all  learning  was  in 
manuscript,  and  some  little  officer,  like  our  author^  did  keep  the  keys 
of  the  library.  When  the  clergy  needed  no  more  knowledge  than  to 
read  the  liturgy,  and  the  laity  no  more  clerkship  than  to  save  them 
from  hanging.  But  now,  since  printing  came  into  the  world,  such  is 
the  mischief,  that  a  man  cannot  write  a  book,  but  presently  he  is 
answered.  Could  the  press  but  at  once  be  conjured  to  obey  only  an 
imprimatur,  our  author  might  not  disdaine,  perhaps,  to  be  one  of  its 
most  zealous  patrons.  There  have  been  wayes  found  out  to  banish 
ministers,  to  find  not  only  the  people,  but  even  the  grounds  and  fields 
where  they  assembled,  in  conventicles ;  but  no  art  yet  could  prevent 
these  seditious  meetings  of  letters.  Two  or  three  brawny  fellows  in  a 
corner,  with  meer  ink  and  elbow  grease,  do  more  harm  than  a  hundred 
systematical  divines,  with  their  sweaty  preaching.  And,  what  is  a 
strange  thing,  the  very  spunges^  which  one  would  think  should  rather 
deface  and  blot  out  the  whole  book,  and  were  anciently  used  for  that 
purpose,  are  become  now  the  instruments  to  make  them  legible.  Their 
ugly  printing  letters  look  but  like  so  many  rotten  tooth  drawers; 
and  yet  these  rascally  operators  of  the  press  have  got  a  trick  to  fasten 
them  again  in  a  few  minutes,  that  they  grow  as  firm  a  set,  and  as  biting 
and  talkative,  as  ever.  O,  printing  !  how  hast  thou  disturbed  the  peace 
of  mankind ! — ^that  lead,  when  moulded  into  bullets,  is  not  so  mortal  as 
when  formed  into  letters  !  There  was  a  mistake,  sure,  in  the  story  of 
Cadmus ;  and  the  serpent's  teeth  which  he  sowed  M'ere  nothing  else  but 
the  letters  which  he  invented.  The  first  essay  that  was  made  towards 
this  art,  was  in  single  characters  upon  iron,  wherewith^  of  old,  they 
stigmatized  slaves  and  remarkable  offenders ;  and  it  was  of  good  use, 
sometimes,  to  brand  a  schismatic ;  but  a  bulky  Dutchman  diverted  it 
quite  from  its  first  institution,  and  contriving  those  innumerable  syn- 
tagmes  of  alphabets,  hath  |)est€rcd  the  world  ever  since,  with  the  gross 
bodies  of  their  German  divinity.     One  would  liave  thought  in  reason, 
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that  a  Dutchman  might  have  contente^l  himself  only  with  the  wine- 
press," 

For  his  transferring  the  name  of  Bayes  from  Dryden  to  his  anta^ 
gonist : — **  But  before  I  commit  myself  to  the  dangerous  depths  of  his 
discourse^  which  I  am  now  upon  the  brink  of^  I  would  with  his  leave 
make  a  motion^  that^  instead  of  author,  I  may  hencefbrth  indifferently 
call  him  Mr.  Bayes  as  oft  as  I  shall  see  occasion;  and  that,  first, 
because  he  hath  no  name,  or  at  least  will  not  own  it,  though  he  him- 
self writes  under  the  greatest  security,  and  gives  us  the  first  letters  of 
other  men's  names  before  he  be  asked  them.  Secondly,  because  he  is, 
I  perceive,  a  lover  of  elegancy  of  style,  and  can  endure  no  man's  tauto. 
logics  but  his  own,  and  therefore  I  would  not  distaste  him  with  too 
frequent  repetition  of  one  word ;  but  chiefly  because  Mr.  Bayes  and  he 
do  very  much  symbolize  in  their  understandings,  in  their  expressions, 
in  their  humour,  in  their  contempt  and  quarrelling,  of  all  others, 
though  of  their  own  profession;  because  our  divine,  the  author, 
manages  his  contest  with  the  same  prudence  and  civility  which  the 
poets  and  players  of  late  have  practised  in  their  divisions ;  and  lastly, 
because  both  their  talents  do  peculiarly  lie  in  exposing  and  personating 
the  Nonconformists."  (Here,  by  the  way,  Andrew  identifies  Mr.  Bayes 
with  Dryden,  and  so  pays  the  intellects  of  Parker  a  high  though 
unintended  compliment).  ^'Besides,  to  say  Mr.  Bayes  is  more  civil 
than  to  say  villain  and  caitiff." 

As  the  Nonconformists  were  continually  and  injudiciously  opposing 
to  the  Church  of  England  the  Protestant  churches  abroad  (which  hail 
certainly  departed  further  from  Rome,  whether  or  no  they  came  any 
nearer  to  Heaven),  so  the  High-Church  Polemics,  with  equal  lack  of 
temper  and  judgment,  were  always  reflecting  on  the  foreign  reformers 
and  their  followers ;  as  if,  indeed,  the  essentials  of  a  church  had  no 
where  been  preserved  except  in  the  English  episcopal  establishment. 
Parker  probably  pushed  this  doctrine  to  extremes,  for  which  folly  he 
received  severe  castigation. — *'  Mr.  Bayes,  ye  know,  prefers  that  one 
quality  of  fighting  single  with  whole  armies,  before  all  'the  moral 
virtues  put  together ;  and  yet  I  assure  you  he  hath  several  times 
obliged  Moral  Virtue  so  highly,  that  she  owes  him  a  good  turn  wherever 
she  can  meet  him.  But  it  is  a  brave  thing  to  be  the  ecclesiastical 
Drawcansir  :  he  kills  whole  nations, — ^he  kills  friend  and  foe.  Hungary, 
Transylvania,  Bohemia,  Poland,  Savoy,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Den. 
mark,  Sweden,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  all 
Scotland  (for  these,  besides  many  more,  he  mocks  under  the  title  of 
Germany  and  Geneva),  ma]^  perhaps  rouse  up  our  mastiff,  and  make  up 
a  danger  worthy  of  his  courage.     A  man  would  guess  that  this  giant 
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had  pronised  his  coiii£NtaUe  importanoe  a  simarre  of  the  beards  of 
all  the  orthodox  theologues  in  Christendom."  ''  There  is  risen  up  this 
spiritual  Mr.  Bayes,  vho^  having  assumed  to  himself  an  incongruous 
plurality  of  ecclesiastical  offices^  one  most  severe  of  the  penitentiary 
omTersal  to  the  reformed  churches;  the  other  most  ridicalonSy  of 
buffoon  general  to  the  Church  of  England,  so  that  he  may  henceforth 
be  capaple  of  any  other  promotion.  *  *  And  not  being  content  to 
enjoy  his  own  lolly,  he  has  taken  two  others  into  partnership,  as  fit  for 
his  design  as  those  two  that  clubbed  with  Mahomet  in  making  the 
Alcoran.  *  *  But  lest  I  might  be  mistaken  as  to  the  persons  I 
mention,  I  will  assure  the  reader  that  I  intend  not  Hudibras;  for  he  is 
a  man  of  the  other  robe,  and  his  excellent  wit  hath  taken  a  flight  far 
abore  these  whfflers :  that  whoever  dislikes  the  choice  of  his  subject, 
cannot  but  commend  his  performanoe  of  it,  and  calculate,  if  on  so  barren 
a  theme  he  were  so  copious,  what  admirable  sport  he  would  have  made 
with  an  ecclesiastical  politician." 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  this  acknowledgment  of  an  enemy's  merits, 
which  shews  dutt  Andrew  loved  wit  for  its  own  sake,  without  looking 
at  the  party  fitRn  whidi  it  proceeded.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that 
his  '^withers  were  unwrung."  He  was  no  Puritaa,**-no  new-light 
man.  If  he  inclined  to  one  mode  of  church  discipline  rather  than 
another,  he  chose  that  which  he  conoeiTed  most  favourable  to  liberty. 

Here  he  rises  to  a  more  solemn  indignation  : — ^^  Once  perhaps  in  a 
hundred  years  there  may  arise  such  a  prodigy  in  the  University  (where 
all  men  else  learn  better  arts  and  better  manners),  and  from  thence  may 
creep  into  the  church  (where  the  teachers,  at  least,  ought  to  be  well 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Christianity);  so  prodi. 
gious  a  person,  I  say,  may  even  there  be  hatched,  who  shall  neither 
know  nor  care  how  to  behave  himself  to  Ood  or  man ;  and  who,  having 
never  seen  the  receptacle  of  grace  or  conscience  at  an  anatomical  dis- 
section, may  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  such  matter,  or  no 
such  obligation,  among  Christians,  who  shall  persecute  the  scripture 
itself,  unless  it  will  conlbrm  to  his  interpretation ;  who  shall  strive  to 
put  the  world  into  blood,  and  animate  princes  to  be  the  executioners  of 
their  own  subjects  for  well-doing." 

Of  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  Parker's  style,  the  following 
passage,  which  Marvell  quotes  from  page  663  of  his  Defence  (what 
a  book  his  defence  must  be  !)  which  Marvell  cuts  up  scientifically,  may 
be  a  £ur  specimen: — ''There  sprang  up  a  mighty  bramble  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Lake  Leniane  that — such  is  the  rankness  of  the  soil — 
spread  and  flourished  with  such  a  sudden  growth,  that,  partly  by  the 
industry  of  his  agents  abroad,  and  partly  by  its  own  indeiktigable  paitis 
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and  pragmaticalness,  it  quite  overrun  the  whole  Reformation."  (The 
bramble^  of  course,  is  Calvin).  "  You  must  conceive  that  Mr.  Bayes 
was  all  this  while  in  an  extacy,  in  Dodona's  grove ;  or  else  here  is 
strange  work — ^worse  than  '  explicating  a  post/  or  '  examining  a  pillar.' 
A  ^  bramble '  that  had  agents  abroad,  and  itself '  an  indefatigable  bram- 
ble.' But  straight  our  bramble  is  transformed  into  a  man,  and  he 
'  makes  a  chair  of  in&llibility  for  himself '  out  of  his  own  bramble 
timber." 

The  account  of  Parker's  rise  and  progress  as  a  chaplain  and  a  popular 
preacher  is  rather  personal,  and  too  long  to  be  extracted ;  but  there  are 
some  things  in  it  which  deserve  to  be  remarked  for  their  universal 
application :  e.  g.  "  Having  soon  wrought  himself  dexterously  into  his 
patron's  favour  by  short  graces  and  short  sermons,  and  a  mimical  way 
.of  drolling  upon  the  Puritans ;  he  gained  a  great  authority  likewise 
among  the  domestics:  they  listened  to  him  as  an  oracle,  and  they 
allowed  him,  by  common  consent,  to  have  not  only  all  the  divinity,  but 
|nore  wit  too,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  family  put  together."  Tlie  short 
graces  and  sermons,  all  candidates  for  preferment  will  do  well  to 
imitate ;  but  mimical  ways  should  cautiously  be  avoided.  But  this  is 
still  better : — "  Being  of  an  amorous  complexion,  and  finding  himself 
the  cock-divine  and  the  cock-wit  of  the  family,  he  took  the  privilege  to 
walk  among  tlie  hens;  and  thought  it  not  impolitic  to  establish  his 
new-acquired  reputation  upon  the  gentlewomen's  side :  and  they  that 
perceived  he  was  a  rising  man,  and  of  pleasant  conversation,  dividing 
his  day  among  them  into  canonical  hours, — of  reading,  now,  the  com- 
mon-prayer, and  now  the  romances, — were  very  much  taken  with  him. 
The  sympathy  of  silk  began  to  stir  and  attract  the  tippet  to  the  petti, 
coat,  and  the  petticoat  to  the  tippet.  The  innocent  ladies  found  a 
strange  unquietness  in  their  minds,  and  could  not  distinguish  whether 
it  were  love  or  devotion.  *  *  I  do  not  hear  that  for  all  this  he  had 
practised  upon  the  honour  of  the  ladies,  but  that  he  preserved  always 
the  civility  of  a  Platonic  knight^rrant.  For  all  this,  courtship  had  no 
other  operation  but  to  make  him  still  more  in  love  with  himself;  and  if 
he  frequented  their  company,  it  was  only  to  speculate  his  own  baby  in 
their  eyes." 

There  are  some  who  could  not  do  better  than  attend  to  the  following : 
^'  He  is  the  first  minister  of  the  Gk)spel  that  ever  had  it  in  his  commis- 
sion to  rail  at  all  nations.  And  though  it  hath  long  been  practised,  I 
never  obsen^ed  any  great  success  by  reviling  men  into  conformity.  I 
have  heard  that  charms  may  even  invite  the  moon  out  of  Heaven,  but 
I  could  never  see  her  moved  by  the  rhetoric  of  barking," 

But  we  must  make  an  end  of  our  extracts,  (though  we  could  willingly 
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extend  them  further^)  with  a  few  of  those  curioas  thoughts^  which  oonsti. 
tute  the  reflemblance  wehave  asserted  to  exist  between  Marvel!  and  Butler. 

Page  57.  ^'  This  is  an  admirable  dexterity  oar  author  has^  to  con^ct 
a  man's  scribbling  humours  without  impairing  his  reputation.  He  is  as 
courteous  as  the  lightnings  which  can  melt  the  sword  without  ever  hurt- 
ing the  scabbard." 

61.  ''  Is,  it  not  strange^  that  in  those  most  benign  minutes  of  a  man's 
life^  when  the  stars  smile^  the  birds  sing,  the  winds  whisper,  the  feuB- 
tains  warble^  the  trees  blossom,  and  universal  nature  seems  to  invite 
itself  to  the  bridal,  when  the  lion  pulls  in  his  claws,  and  the  aspic  lays 
by  its  poison,  and  all  the  most  noxious  creatures  grow  amorously  inno- 
cent :  that  even  then,  Mr.  Bayes  alone  should  not  be  able  to  refrain  his 
malignity.  As  you  love  yourself.  Madam,  let  him  not  come  near  you  ; 
he  hath  all  his  life  been  fed  with  vipers  instead  of  lampreys,  and  scor. 
pious  for  cray-iish ;  and  if  any  time  he  eat  chickens  they  had  been 
crammed  with  spiders^  till  he  hath  so  envenomed  his  whole  substanoe, 
that  it  is  much  safer  to  bed  with  a  mountebank  before  he  hath  taken  his 
antidote."* 

140.  **  Bayes  had  at  first  built  up  such  a  stupendous  magistrate  as 
never  was  of  God's  making.  He  had  put  all  Princes  on  the  rack  to 
stretch  them  to  his  dimension.  And  as  a  straight  line  continued  grows 
a  circle,  he  had  given  them  so  infinite  a  power,  that  it  was  extended 
into  impotency.  For  although  he  found  it  not  till  it  was  too  late  in  the 
cause,  yet  he  felt  it  all  along  (which  is  the  understanding  of  brutes^)  in 
the  effect" 

187.  "  F<n'  I  do  not  think  it  will  excuse  a  witch  to  say  that  sbe  con- 
jured up  a  spirit  merely  that  she  might  lay  him^  nor  can  these  be  a 
more  dexterous  and  malicious  way  of  calumny,  than  by  making  a  need- 
less apology  for  another  in  a  criminal  subject  As  suppose  I  should 
write  a  pre&ce  shewing  what  grounds  there  aie  of  fears  and  jeakHisies 
of  Bayes's  being  an  atheist." 

*  The  germ  of  this  thought,  which  is  borroired  from  the  fancifid  ph}raics  of  an  age 
when  Shaftesbury  consulted  astrologers,  Dryden  oast  aativities,  and  Baokiagliam 
sought  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  is  to  he  found  in  Hadibias^^ 

The  Prince  of  Camhay*s  daily  food 

Is  Asp,  aad  Basilisk,  and  Toad, 

Which  makes  him  have  so  strong  a  breath 

Each  night  he  stinks  a  Queen  to  death. 

Marvell  was  manifestly  much  addicted  to  light  reading;  a  proof  that  he  did  not  8>nn. 
pathize  with  the  sour,  imagination-killing  austerities  of  those  separatists,  whose  cause 
it  fought  so  ably,  when  it  was  become  the  cause  of  conscience  and  liberty.*  His  allu- 
sions to  romances,  plays,  and  poems,  are  very  muneroos  and  apponte.  This  taste  is 
often  observable  in  men  of  busineffy  stsAeniiea,  and  philosophers. 
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Though  our  quotations  have  already  extended  too  hr,  we  cannot 
leare  behind  the  following  passage,  because  it  states  the  just  principles 
of  the  patriot  in  the  dearest  point  of  view.  Speaking  of  Itaud's  un- 
happy attempt  to  force  a  form  of  worship  upon  the  .Scotch,  and  the 
consequent  insurrection,  he  says,  "  M^ether  it  be  a  war  c^  religion 
or  of  liberty,  is  not  worth  the  labour  to  enquire.  Whichsoever  was  at 
the  top,  the  other  was  at  the  bottom ;  but  considering  all,  I  think  the 
cause  was  too  good  to  be  fought  for.  Men  ought  to  have  trusted  God ; 
they  ought  and  might  have  trusted  the  King  with  the  whole  of  that 
matter.  The  arms  of  the  church  are  prayers  and  tears,  the  arms  of  the 
subject  are  patience  and  petitions.  The  King  himself  being  of  so  accu- 
rate and  piercing  a  judgment  would  soon  have  felt  where  it  stuck.  For 
men  may  spare  their  pains  when  nature  is  at  work,  and  the  world  will 
not  go  the  faster  for  our  driving.  Even  as  his  present  Majesty's  happy 
restoration  did  itself,  so  all  things  else  happen  in  their  best  and  proper 
time,  without  our  officiousness." 

Such  an  attack  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  called  forth  a  host 
of  answers,  some  of  which  attempted  to  vie  with  the  quaintness  of  Mar. 
veil's  tide. 

As  Marvell  had  nicknamed  Parker  Bayes,  the  quaint  humour  of  one 
entitled  his  reply  "  Rosemary  and  Bayes;"  another,  "  The  Transproser 
Rehearsed,  or  the  Fifth  Act  of  Mr.  fi^yes's  Play ;"  another,  "  Gregory 
Father  Greybeard  with  his  Visard  off."  '^  There  were  no  less  than 
six  scaramouches  together  upon  the  stage,  all  of  them  of  the  same  gra- 
vity  and  behaviour,  the  same  tone,  and  the  same  habit,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  discern  which  was  the  true  author  of  *  The  Ecclesiastical 
Polity.'  I  believe  he  imitated  the  wisdom  of  some  other  Princes,  who 
have  sometimes  been  persuaded  by  their  servants  to  disguise  several 
others  in  the  r^al  garb,  that  the  enemy  might  not  know  in  the  battle 
whom  to  single." 

Parker  certainly  did  answer,  or  attempt  to  answer,  his  adversary,  in 
"  A  reproof  of  the  Rehearsal  Transprosed,"  in  which  he  hints  the  pro- 
priety of  Marvell's  receiving  a  practical  reproof  from  the  secular  arm. 
About  the  same  time  Andrew  found  in  his  lodgings  an  anonymous  epis. 
tie,  short  as  a  blunderbuss : — '^  If  thou  darest  to  print  any  lie  or  libel 
against  Dr.  Parker,  by  the  eternal  God,  I  will  cut  thy  throat,"  which 
pious  expression  of  High-church  zeal  was  adopted  as  the  motto  to  the 
"  Second  part  of  the  Rehearsal  Transprosed,"  printed  in  1673.  From 
this  second  part  we  must  be  content  with  a  single  extract.  Parker  had 
reproached  Marvel!  with  the  friendship  of  Milton,  then  living,  in  terms 
calculated  to  draw  fresh  suspicion  on  the  aged  poet,  in  an  age  when 
many  would  have  deemed  it  a  service  to  the  church,  if  not  to  God,  to 
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assassinate  the  author  of  Paradise  Lust.     Of  his  great  and  venerable 
friend^  Marvell  speaks  thus  honourably : — 

"  J.  M.  was^  and  is,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  sharpness  of  wit  as 
any  roan.  It  was  his  misfortune,  living  in  a  tumultuous  time,  to  be 
tossed  on  the  wrong  side,  and  he  writ,  flagrante  Belio,  certain  danger, 
ous  treatises  of  no  other  nature  than  that  which  I  mentioned  to  you 
writ  by  your  own  father,*  only  with  this  difference,  that  your  father's, 
which  I  have  by  me,  was  written  with  the  same  design,  but  with  much 
less  wit  or  judgment.  At  his  Majesty's  happy  return,  J.  M.  did  par- 
take, even  as  you  yourself  did,  of  his  regal  clemency,  and  has  ever  since 
lived  in  a  most  retired  silence.  It  was  after  that,  I  well  remember  it, 
that  being  one  day  at  his  house,  I  there  first  met  you  accidentally.  But 
there  it  was,  when  you,  as  I  told  you,  wandered  up  and  down  Moor- 
fields,  astrologizing  on  the  duration  of  his  Majesty's  government,  that 
you  frequented  J.  M.  incessantly,  and  haunted  his  house  day  by  day. 
What  discourses  you  there  used  he  is  too  generous  to  remember." 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  Marvell,  that  Milton  could  not  read  this,  and 
we  hope  no  one  was  so  injudicious  as  to  read  it  to  him,  for  he  w^ould 
most  angrily  have  spurned  at  anything  like  an  extenuation  of  deeds  in 
which  he  never  ceased  to  glory.  The  very  constitution  of  Milton's 
mind,  his  defect  and  his  excellence,  forbad  him  to  conceive  himself  to 
have  been  in  the  wrong  :  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  but  his  genius  and  his  nobi- 
lity of  soul,  he  was  the  very  antipodes  of  Shakspeare.  He  that  relented 
not,  when  he  saw  Charles  the  First  upon  the  scaffold,  was  little  likely 
to  turn  royalist,  when  he  heard  of  Charles  the  Second  in  his  haram. 

Manell,  in  all  his  authentic  works,  speaks  with  respect  and  tender. 
ness  of  Charles  the  First,  whose  errors  and  misfortunes  he  attributed 
mainly  to  the  rash  counsels  of  the  Prelates.  In  religion,  he  appears  to 
incline  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  but  without  bitterness  against  the 
contrary  opinions.     He  was  tndy  liberal  without  indifference. 

In  October,  1674,  his  correspondence  with  his  constituents  was 
resumed,  (or  rather  from  this  date  it  has  been  preserved,)  and  continued 

*  Controversy  is  pitch ;  uoue  can  meddle  with  it  aud  be  clean.  How  little  worthy 
of  Marvell  was  it  to  reproach  Parker  with  what  his  father  had  written ;  was  it  his 
fault  that  his  father  was  one  of  Oliver's  committeemen,  or  that  he  wrote  a  book  in 
defence  of  *'  the  government  of  the  people  of  England,"  with  a  most  hierogljpbical 
title  of  emblems,  motto's,  &c.,  enough,  as  Andrew  says,  to  have  supplied  the  mort- 
lings  and  achievements  of  this  godly  family  ? 

Parker  died  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  it  is  asserted,  on  the  very  dubious  credit  of 
Jesuits,  that  he  would  have  openly  professed  Popery  under  James  the  Second  had  he 
not  been  married.  He  died  1687,  at  the  President's  lodge  of  Maudlin  College, 
Oxford.  His  versatility  of  principle  does  not  seem  to  have  enriched  hi^  family,  for 
one  of  his  dkughters  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging  her  bread. 
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to  within  a  few  month's  of  his  death.  The  first  letter  of  this  renewed 
series  has  heen  often  quoted  as  an  instance  of  his  incorruptibility  and 
caution.  The  people  of  Hull  had  thought  fit  to  propitiate  with  a  pre- 
sent their  governor^  the  Dulce  of  Monmouth^  then  highly  popular^  and 
the  hero^  if  not  head  of  a  certain  party^  who^  to  avert  the  dangers  of  a 
catholic  succession,  would  gladly  have  washed  the  stain  of  illegitimacy 
from  Charles's  favourite  ofispring,  though  neither  the  law  nor  the 
Church  of  England  permitted  this  ex  post  facto  legitimation.  They 
manage  these  things  better  at  Rome.  However  Monmouth  was  the 
man  of  the  day,  and  Marvell  was  to  officiate  in  offering  to  the  Duke 
the  good  town's  oblation.  But  let  him  tell  his  own  story : — "  To^iay  I 
waited  on  him,  and  first  presented  him  with  your  letter,  which  he  read 
over  very  attentively,  and  then  prayed  me  to  assure  you,  that  he  would, 
upon  all  occasions,  be  most  ready  to  give  you  the  marks  of  his  affection, 
and  assist  you  in  any  affairs  that  you  should  recommend  to  him  ;  with 
other  words  of  civility  to  the  same  purpose.  I  then  delivered  him  the 
six  broad  pieces,  telling  him  I  was  deputed  to  blush  on  your  behalfe  for 
the  meanness  of  the  present,  &c. ;  but  he  took  me  off,  and  said  he 
thanked  you  for  it,  and  accepted  it  as  a  token  of  your  kindness.  He 
had,  before  I  came  in,  as  I  was  told,  considered  what  to  do  with  the 
gold ;  but  that  I  by  all  means  prevented  the  offer,  or  I  had  been  in  dan. 
ger  of  being  reimbursed  with  it.  I  received  the  bill  which  was  sent  me 
on  Mr.  Nelehorpe ;  but  the  surplus  of  it  exceeding  much  the  expense  I 
have  been  at  on  this  occasion,  I  desire  you  to  make  use  of  it,  and  of  me, 
upon  any  other  opportunity." 

As  these  letters  relate  wholly  to  the  confused  and  unhappy  politics 
of  the  time,  and  do  not  throw  any  new  light  on  what  is  generally 
known,  much  less  lead  to  the  discovery  of  what  is  obscure,  we  shall 
make  no  further  selections  from  them.  We  do,  however,  earnestly 
desire  to  see  them  republished  in  a  convenient  form,  with  whatever 
historical  elucidation  they  may  require  to  render  them  intelligible.  It 
is  right  to  mention  that  they  testify  favourably  to  the  general  accuracy 
of  Hume,  with  whose  account  of  the  same  transactions  we  have  had 
occasion  to  compare  them.  The  last  date  is  June  6th,  1678,  about  two 
months  before  his  death.  He  died,  perhaps  happily  for  his  fame,  before 
the  explosion  of  the  Popish  plot. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  Marvell  frequently  appeared  as  a  poli- 
tical writer,  and  perhaps  excited  more  animosity  in  tiiat  capacity,  than 
by  his  firmness  as  a  senator.  In  1675  was  seen  the  novel  spectacle  of 
a  Bishop  (and  one  who  had  been  a  confessor  for  his  church)  assailed  by 
a  plain  priest,  for  over.toleration,  and  defended  by  a  Calvanistic  layman. 
Dr.  Herbert  Croft,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  had  published  a  book  called 
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the  ''  Naked  Truth,  or  the  true  state  of  the  Primitive  Church/'  which, 
unlike  most  theological  tracts  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  in  a 
moderate  spirit,  and  oi  a  moderate  site,  being  no  mcH^e  than  a  quarto 
pamphlet  of  four  or  five  sheets.  As  it  was  hostile  to  the  high  ftfeten- 
sions  of  the  Hierarchy,  as  weU  as  against  the  fordUe  interpositioii  of 
the  civil  power  in  matters  of  belief  or  worship,  it  propaUy  was  resented 
by  the  more  violent  clergy  as  the  treason  of  a  fiaJse  brother.  Dr.  FVancis 
Turner,  Master  of  St.  John's  Ck>Uege,  Cambridge,  published  his  "Ani- 
madversions on  the  Naked  Truth,"  wherein,  unluckily  fcnr  himself,  he 
indulged  in  a  sort  of  prim  fecetiousness  not  quite  in  unison  with  the 
subject.  Marvell  had  already  made  one  divine  "  sacred  to  ridicule,"  by 
a  dramatic  nick-name:  he  now  anabaptiBed  Dr.  Turner  as  "Mr. 
Smirke,  or  the  Divine  in  Mode,"  alluding  to  a  chaplain  in  Etherege's 
comedy,-^"  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  or  the  Man  of  Mode,"— thus  holding 
him  up  as  the  model  "  of  a  neat,  starched,  formal  and  forward  divine." 
There  is  a  passage  near  the  commencement  which  we  must  transcaibe 
for  the  benefit  of  all  would^^wits  in  orders :— • 

"  And  from  hence  it  proceeds,  that,  to  the  no  small  scandal  and  dis- 
reputation of  our  church,  a  great  arcanum  of  their  state  hath  been 
discovered  and  divtilged;  that,  albeit  wit  be  not  inconsistent  and 
incompatible  with  a  clerg3^an,  yet  neither  is  it  inseparable  from  them. 
So  that  it  is  of  concernment  to  my  Lords  the  Bishops  henceforward  to 
repress  those  of  them  who  have  no  wit  from  writing,  and  to  take  care 
that  even  those  that  have,  do  husband  it  better,  as  not  knowing  to  what 
exigency  they  may  be  reduced;  but  however,  that  they  the  Bishops  be 
not  too  forward  in  licensing  and  prefixing  their  venerable  names  to 
such  pamphlets.  For  admitting,  though  /  am  not  too  positive  in  it, 
that  our  episcopacy  is  of  apostolical  right,  yet  we  do  not  find,  among 
all  those  gifts  there  given  to  men,  that  Wit  is  enumerated ;  nor  yet 
among  those  qualifications  requisite  to  a  Bishop.  And  therefore  should 
they,  out  of  complacency  for  an  author,  or  delight  in  the  ai^fument,  or 
facility  of  their  judgments,  approve  of  a  dull  book,  theur  own  under, 
standings  will  be  answerable,  and  irreverent  people,  that  cannot  distin- 
guish, will  be  ready  to  think  that  such  of  them  difier  from  men  of  wit, 
not  only  in  degree,  but  in  order.  For  all  are  not  of  my  mind,  who 
could  never  see  any  one  elevated  to  that  dignity,  but  I  presently  coa« 
ceived  a  greater  opinion  of  his  wit  than  ever  I  had  formerly.  But 
some  do  not  stick  to  afiirm,  that  even  they,  the  Bish<^,  come  by  theirs, 
not  by  inspiration,  not  by  teaching,  but  even  as  the  poor  laity  do  some- 
times light  upon  it, — ^by  a  good  mother.  Which  has  occasioned  the 
homely  Scotch  proverb,  that  "  an  ounce  of  mother  wit  is  worth  a  pound 
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of  clergy."    And  as  they  come  by  it  as  do  other  men^  so  they  possMs  it  on 
the  same  oonditaon :  that  they  cannot  transmit  it  by  breathings  touching^ 
or  any  natural  eBuYVBun^  to  other  persons ;  not  so  much  as  to  their  most 
domestick  chaphuns,  or  to  the  closest  residentiary.    That  the  King 
himself^  who  is  no  less  the  ^ring  of  dial,  than  he  is  the  £Nintain  of 
hoBonr,  yet  has  never  used  the  dubbing  or  creating  of  wits  as  a  flower 
of  his  prerogative ;  much  less  can  the  ecclesiastical  power  conferre  it 
with  the  same  ease  as  they  do  the  holy  orders.     That  whatsoever  they 
can  do  of  diat  kind  is,  at  uttermost,  to  impower  men  by  their  authority 
and  commission,  no  otherwise  than  in  the  licensing  of  midwives  or 
physicians.    But  that  as  to  thdor  collating  of  any  internal  talent  or 
ability,  they  could  never  pretend  to  it ;  their  grants  and  their  prohibi- 
tions are  alike   invalid,  and  they  can  neither  capacitate  one  man  to 
be  witty,  nor  hinder  another  from  being  so,  farther  than  as  they  press 
it  at  their  devotion.    Which,  if  it  be  the  case,  they  cannot  be  too 
ex^fuisite,  seeing  this  way  of  writing  is  found  so  necessary,  in  making 
choice  of  fit  instruments.    The  Church's  credit  is  more  interested  in 
an  ecclesiastical  droll,  than  in  a  lay  chancellor.    It  is  no  small  trust 
that  is  reposed   in    him  to  whom   the  Bishop  shall  commit  omne  et 
omni  modum  9u»m  ingenium,  tarn  iempormie  quam  spmtnale ;  and,  how. 
ever  it  goes  with  excommunication,  they  should  take  good  heed  to  what 
manner  of  person  tliey  delegate  the  keys  of  laughter.     It  is  not  every 
man  that  is  qualified  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  Church's  jester,  and, 
should  they  take  as  exact  a  scrutiny  of  them  as  of  the  Nonconformists 
through  their  dioceses,  the  numbers  would  appear  inconsiderable  upon 
this  Easter  visitation.    Before  men  be  admitted  to  so  important  an 
employment,  it  were  fit  they  underwent  a  severe  examination;  and 
that  it  might  appear,  first,  whether  they  have  any  sense ;  fw  without 
that,  how  can  any  man  pretend**-and  yet  they  do— to  be  ingenious  ? 
Then,  whether  they  have  any  modesty ;  for  without  that  they  can  only 
be  scurrilous  and  impudent.      Next,  whether  any  truth  ;  for  true  jests 
are  those  that  do  the  greatest  execution.      And  lastly,  it  were  not 
amiss  that  they  gave  some  account,  too,  of  their  Christianity ;  lor  the 
world  has  hitherto  been  so  uncivil  as  to  expect  something  of  that  from 
the  clergy,  in  the  design  and  style  even  of  their  lightest  and  most 
uncanonical  writings." 

Yew  Bishops  seem  to  have  honoured  Marvell  with  their  correspond, 
euoe :  bat  Dr.  Croft  did  not  think  it  derogatory  to  the  mitre  to  thank 
his  sarcastic  avenger.  We  must  give  his  letter,  though  it  is  not  the 
ideal  of  ejHstolary  or  episcopal  composition.  Marvell's  work,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  puUished  under  the  name  of  Andreas  Rivetus,  Jun. : 
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Sir, 

I  choose  to  run  some  hazard  of  this  (having  no  certain  information), 
rather  than  incur  your  censure  of  ingratitude  to  the  person  who  hath 
set  forth  Mr.  Smirke  in  so  trim  and  proper  a  dress,  unto  whose  hands 
I  hope  this  will  happily  arrive,  to  render  him  due  thanks  for  the  humane 
civility  and  christian  charity  shewed  to  the  author  of  Naked  Truth, 
so  bespotted  with  the  dirty  language  of  foul-mouthed  beasts,  who, 
though  he  feared  much,  his  own  weakness,  yet,  by  Qod's  undeserved 
grace,  is  so  strengthened,  as  not  at  all  to  be  dejected,  or  much  concerned 
with  such  snarling  curs,  though  sett  on  by  many  spightfull  hands  and 
hearts,  of  a  high  stamp,  but  as  base  alloy.  I  cannot  yet  get  a  sight  of 
what  the  Bishop  of  Ely  (Turner)  hath  certainly  printed ;  but  keeps 
very  close,  to  put  forth,  I  suppose,  the  next  approaching  session  of  Par» 
liament,  when  there  cannot  be  time  to  make  a  reply ;  for  I  have  just 
cause  to  fear  the  session  will  be  short.  Sir,  this  assures  you,  that  you 
have  the  zealous  prayers  and  hearty  service  of  the  author  of  Naked 
Truth,  your  humble  Servant,  H.  C. 

July,  1676. 

In  answer  to  this  letter  from  Bishop  Croft,  Marvell  says : — 
"  My  Lord, 

Upon  Tuesday,  night  last  I  received  your  thanks  for  that  which  could 
not  deserve  your  pardon ;  for  great  is  your  goodnesse  to  profess  a 
gratitude,  where  you  had  a  justifiable  reason  for  your  clemency ;  for 
notwithstanding  the  iUtreatment  you  received  from  others,  'tis  I  that 
have  given  you  the  highest  provocation.  A  good  cause  receives  more 
injury  from  a  weak  defence,  than  from  a  frivolous  accusation  ;  and  the 
ill  that  does  a  man  no  harm,  is  to  be  preferred  before  the  good  that 
creates  him  a  prejudice :  but  your  Lordship's  generosity  is  not,  I  see, 
to  be  reformed  by  the  most  exquisite  patterns  of  ill  nature ;  and  while 
perverse  men  have  made  a  crime  of  your  virtue,  yet  'tis  your  pleasure 
to  convert  the  obligation  I  have  placed  upon  you  into  a  civility. 

Indeed,  I  meant  all  well,  but  'tis  not  every  one's  good  fortune  to  light 
into  hands  where  he  may  escape ;  and  for  a  man  of  good  intentions,  less 
than  this  I  could  not  say  in  due  and  humble  acknowledgment,  and  your 
favourable  interpretation  of  me ;  for  the  rest,  I  most  heartily  rejoice  to 
imderstand,  that  the  same  Qod  who  hath  chosen  you  out  to  bear  so 
eminent  a  testimony  to  his  truth,  hath  given  you  also  that  Christian 
magnanimity  to  hold  up,  without  any  depression .  of  spirit,  against  its 
and  your  opposers :  what  tbey  intend  further,  I  know  not,  neither  am 
I  curious ;  my  soul  shall  not  enter  into  their  secrets ;  but  as  long  as 
God  shall  send  you  life  and  health,  I  reckon  our  church  is  indefectible  ; 
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may  he^  therefore,  long  preserve  you  to  his  honour,  and  further  serrice, 
whidi  shall  be  the  constant  prayer  of, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  humble 

and  most  faithful  Servant, 
London,  July  16, 1676.  Andbbw  Maryell." 

To  this  work  of  Marvell's  was  added  a  short  "  Historical  Essay  con- 
concerning  general  Councils,  Creeds,  and  Impositions,  in  Matters  of 
Beligion,  by  Andreas  Redivivus,  Jun.,  1671>  quarto."  Of  Turner,  it 
is  but  fair  to  say  that,  whether  his  opinions  were  right  or  wrong,  he 
proved  his  integrity  under  severe  and  repeated  trials.  He  was  among 
the  seven  Bishops  who  were  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  authorize  the 
Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Conscience ;  yet  he  stuck  to  James  in  his 
adversity,  and  died  a  Non*juror  and  an  Exile. 

These  strong  and  deep-thoughted  satires  gained  for  Marvell  the 
reputation  of  a  wit,  even  in  the  court  where  wit  was  one  of  the  few 
good  things  admissible.  Charles  himself  forgave  the  Patriot  for  the 
sake  of  the  Humourist.  Loving  ridicule  for  its  own  sake,  he  cared  not 
whether  friend  or  foe,  church  or  conventicle,  were  the  object  of 
derision.  Burnet,  who  vilifies  Marvell  by  calling  him  the  '^  liveliest  droll 
of  the  age,"  declares,  that  ^'his  books  were  the  delight  of  all  classes,  from 
the  King,  to  the  tradesman :"  a  sentence  which  accidentally  points  out 
the  limits  of  reading  in  those  days.  As  neither  wits  nor  poets  have 
been  always  remarkable  for  moral  firmness,  and  are  as  vulnerable  in 
their  vanity  and  fears  as  politicians  in  their  avarice  and  ambition,  no 
means  were  omitted  to  win  over  Marvell.'  He  was  threatened,  he  was 
flattered,  he  was  thwarted,  he  was  caressed,  he  was  beset  with  spies, 
and,  if  all  tales  be  true,  he  was  way-laid  by  rufilians,  and  courted  by 
beauties.  But  no  Dalilah  could  discover  the  secret  of  his  strength :  his 
integrity  was  proof  alike  against  danger  and  against  corruption ;  nor 
was  it  enervated  by  that  flattery,  which,  more  frequently  than  either, 
seduces  those  weak,  amiable  ^creatures,  whom,  for  lack  of  better,  we 
are  fiedn  to  call  good.  Against  threats  and  bribes,  pride  is  the  ally 
of  principle ;  but  how  often  has  virtue  pined  away  to  a  shadow,  by  too 
fondly  contemplating  its  own  image,  reflected  by  insidious  praise ;  as 
Narcissus,  in  the  fable,  consumed  his  beauty  by  gazing  on  its  watery 
abade.  In  a  Court  which  held  no  man  to  be  honest,  and  no  woman 
chaste,  this  soft  sorcery  was  cultivated  to  perfection;  but  Marvell, 
revering  and  respecting  himself,  was  proof  against  its  charms. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  his  refusing  a  bribe,  which  has  been  heard 
and  repeated  by  many,  who  perhaps  did  not  know  in  what  king's  reign 
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he  livedo  and  which  has  been  so  often  paralleled  with  the  turnips  of 
Curius^  and  the  like  common  places^  that  some  sceptical  persons  have 
held  that  there  is  as  little  truth  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Howeyer^ 
we  believe  it  to  have  been  founded  in  fact^  and  that  the  mistake  has 
been  in  the  dulness  of  those  who  took  a  piece  of  dry  English  humour 
for  a  stoical  exhibition  of  virtue.  At  all  events^  a  life  ci  Andrew 
Marvell  would  be  as  imperfect  without  it^  as  a  history  of  King  Alfred 
without  the  neatJierd's  cottage  and  the  burnt  cakes.  It  is  related  with 
various  circumstances,  but  we  shall  follow  the  narrative  of  a  pamphlet 
printed  in  Ireland,  A.  D.,  1754: — "  The  borough  of  Hull,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  chose  Andrew  Marvell,  a  young  gentleman  of  little  or 
no  fortune,  and  maintained  him  in  London  for  the  service  of  the  public 
His  understanding,  integrity,  and  spirit,  were  dreadful  to  the  then 
infamous  administration.  Persuaded  thair  he  would  be  theirs  for  pro- 
perly asking,  they  sent  his  old  school-fellow,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Danby, 
to  renew  acquaintance  witih  him  in  his  garret.  At  parting,  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  out  of  pure  affection,  slipped  into  his  hand  an  order  upon 
the  treasury  for  £1000,  and  then  went  to  his  chariot  Marvell,  lock- 
ing at  the  paper,  calls  after  the  Treasurer,  ''My  Lord,  I  request 
another  moment."  They  went  up  again  to  the  garret,  and  Jack^  the 
servant  boy,  was  called.  "  Jack,  child,  what  had  I  for  dinner  yester- 
day?" ''Dont  you  remember,  sir?  you  had  the  little  shoulder  of 
mutton  that  you  ordered  me  to  bring  from  a  woman  in  the  market." 
«  Very  right,  child."  "  What  have  I  for  dinner  to-day  ?  "  *'  Dont  you 
know,  sir,  that  you  bid  me  lay  by  the  blade^bone  to  broil."  "  'Tis  so, 
very  right,  child,  go  away."  ''  My  Lord,  do  you  hear  that  ?  Andrew 
Marvell's  dinner  is  provided ;  there's  your  piece  of  paper.  I  want  it 
not.  I  knew  the  sort  of  kindness  you  intended.  I  live  here  to  serve 
my  constituents :  the  ministry  may  seek  men  for  their  purpose ;  /  am, 
not  one." 

One  mark  of  authenticity  the  story  certainly  wants: — it  has  no 
date.  As,  however,  it  mentions  Lord  Danby  as  treasurer,  it  must  have 
occurred  within  the  last  four  years  of  Marvell's  life :  for  Sir  Thomas 
Osborne,  afterwards  first  Duke  of  Leeds,  was  not  appointed  treasurer 
till  the  19th  of  June,  1673;  nor  was  he  created  Earl  Danby  till  the 
27th  of  June,  1674.  The  fact  of  his  having  been  Marvell's  school- 
fellow rests,  as  far  as  we  have  discovered,  upon  the  Irishman's  credit 
alone,  though  it  is  not  impossible,  as  his  family  estates  lay  in  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire. 

In  addition  to  the  circumstances  mentioned  above,  it  has  been  custo- 
mary to  enhance  the  merit  of  Marvell  by  relating  how,  after  refusing 
the  King's  thousand  pounds,  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  guinea  of  his 
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bookseller.  But  the  story  is  better  without  this  heightening  touch. 
The  very  familiarity  with  which  the  word  guinea  is  employed^  points  to 
a  period  when  a  guinea  was  the  lowest  sum  which  a  gentleman  could 
think  of  accepting.  Now  guineas  were  first  coined  in  1673,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  likely  that  the  term  became  immediately  familiar.  Marrell 
was  more  likely  to  have  borrowed  a  broad  piece.  Borrowing  of  a  book, 
seller  is  an  expedient  very  likely  to  occur  to  an  author  of  later  days ; 
but  Andrew  Marvell  never  was  a  bookseller's  author,  nor  were  book, 
sellers  likely  to  be  liberal  lenders,  when  the  copyright  of  Paradise  Lost 
was  transferred  for  £15. 

Marvell  was  far  from  affluent,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  he  ever  was,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  poor.  His  paternal 
estate,  though  small,  was  unimpaired ;  his  mode  of  living  simple  and 
frugal,  but  not  sordid.  His  company  was  sought  by  the  great,  as  well 
as  the  witty ;  notwithstanding  his  politics,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
company  of  the  merry  Monarch,  (but  so  to  be  sure  was  Colonel  Blood,) 
and  he  was  on  so  intimate  a  footing  with  Prince  Rupert,  than  whenever 
the  Prince  dissented  from  the  court  measures,  it  was  usual  to  say  ^*  he 
has  been  with  his  tutor."  It  is  said,  that  when  Marvell  had  become  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Court,  or  rather  to  the  Duke's  party,  that  it  was  dan. 
gerous  for  him  to  stir  abroad,  Rupert  visited  him  at  his  humble  apart- 
ment, in  a  Westminster  attic. 

That  Marvell  was  exposed  to  assaults  from  the  drunken  insolent 
followers  of  the  Court,  such  as  those  that  revenged  the  cause  of  Nell 
Gwyn  on  Sir  John  Coventry's  nose,  is  almost  certain.  Homicide,  in  a 
midnight  scuffle,  was  then  esteemed  as  venial  as  adultery.  The  habit 
of  bloodshed,  contracted  in  civil  warfere,  had  choked  up  the  natural 
remorse  of  hearts  which  had  either  no  religion,  or  worse  than  none. 
But  that  any  settled  design  of  assassinating  hitn  was  meditated  by  any 
party,  cannot  be  proved,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  believed. 

So  long  indeed,  as  he  condescended  to  write  in  masquerade,  and  to 
veil  his  serious  purpose  with  a  ridiculous  vizard,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  wish  of  the  government  to  let  him  escape.  But  when  at  last  he 
dared  to  be  once  for  all  in  earnest,  and  set  forth  the  dangers  of  the  con- 
stitution plainly  and  without  a  parable,  the  ruling  powers  were  afraid 
to  laugh  any  longer,  and  began  to  think  of  prosecuting.  In  the  early 
part  of  1678,  appeared  "  An  Account  of  the  growth  of  Popery  and 
arbitrary  Government  in  England,"  ostensibly  printed  at  Amsterdam, 
which  though  without  his  name,  was  well  known  to  be  the  work  of 
Marvell,  for  none  else  could  and  would  have  written  it.  Shortly  after, 
the  following  proclamation  appeared  in  the  Gki^ette. 

"  Whereas  there  have  been  lately  printed  and  published,  several  sedi- 
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tious  and  scandalous  Hbds^  against  the  proceedings  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament^  and  other  his  Majesty's  Courts  of  Justice^  to  the  dishonour 
of  his  Majesty's  government,  and  the  hazard  of  the  public  peace :  These 
are  to  give  notice,  that  what  person  soever  shall  discover  unto  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  the  printer,  publisher,  author,  or  hander  to  the 
press,  of  any  of  the  said  libels,  so  that  full  evidence  may  be  made 
thereof  to  a  jury,  without  mentioning  the  informer ;  especially  one 
libel,  entitled  '^  An  Account  of  the  growth  of  Popery,"  &c,  and  ano- 
ther  called  ''  A  seasonable  Argument  to  all  Grand  Juries,"  &c ;  the 
discoverer  shall  be  rewarded  as  follows : — ^he  shall  have  £50  for  the 
discovery  of  the  printer,  or  publisher,  and  for  the  hander  of  it  to  the 
press,  £100,"  &c 

So  little  was  MarveU  alarmed  at  this  movement,  that  he  writes  to 
his  friend  Popple  in  a  strain  of  jocular  defiance  about  it.  The  letter  is 
dated  10th  of  June,  1678,  and  is  perhaps  the  latest  of  his  extant 
writings : — "  There  came  out,  about  Christmas  last,  a  large  book,  con« 
cerning  ^  The  growth  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  Government.'  There 
have  been  great  rewards  offered  in  private,  and  considerable  in  the 
Gazette,  to  any  who  would  inform  of  the  author.  Three  or  four  books, 
.  printed  since,  have  described,  as  near  as  it  was  proper  to  go,  the  man, 
Mr.  Marvell,  being  a  member  of  Parliament,  to  have  been  the  author  ; 
but  if  he  had,  surely  he  would  not  have  escaped  being  questioned  in 
Parliament,  or  some  other  place."  No  prosecution,  however,  ensued, 
but  dark  and  desperate  menacings  hovered  round  him ;  he  was  obliged 
to  be  cautious  of  going  abroad,  and  was  sometimes  obliged  to  secrete 
himself  for  several  days.  Perhi^  he  found  it  prudent  to  absent  him- 
self from  Town,  and  seek  security  among  his  constituents ;  for  in  an 
extract  from  the  books  of  the  Corporation  of  Hull,  we  find  this  notice : 
^'  This  day,  29th  July.  1678,  the  court  being  met,  Andrew  Marvell,  Esq. 
one  of  the  burgesses  of  Parliament  for  this  Borough,  came  into  court, 
and  several  discourses  were  held,  about  the  Town  affairs.*'  We  know 
not,  whether  like  his  father,  he  was  possessed  with  a^  presentiment  of 
approaching  mortality,  and  felt  that  this  was  to  be  his  last  visit  to  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood ;  but  certain  it  is,  he  was  destined  to  see  them 
no  more.  He  returned  to  London,  and  with  scarce  any  previous  illness, 
or  visible  decay  of  constitution,  on  the  16th  of  August,  he  expired. 

No  wonder  if  so  sudden  a  decease,  in  an  age  when  all  were  disposed 
to  believe,  and  too  many  to  execute,  the  worst  that  evil  thoughts  suggest, 
were  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  poison ;  but  since  all  men  are  liable  to  be 
called  away  every  hour,  it  is  better  not  to  add  horrid  surmises  to  the 
woeful  sum  of  horrid  certsunties. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  Pailiament,  in  which  Marvell  had 
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sat  so  long^  itself  the  longest  which  ever  sat  under  the  monarchy^  sur« 
Tired  him  but  one  session^  as  if  its  dissolution  were  deferred  as  long  as 
it  numbered  one  righteous  man.  The  pension  Parliament  was  dissolved 
on  the  30th  of  December,  167a 

It  has  been  said  that  Manrell  was  the  last  member  that  received 
wages  from  his  constituents.  Others,  however,  his  contemporaries, 
maintained  the  right,  and  suffered  their  arrears  to  accumulate  as  a 
cheap  resource  at  the  next  election.  More  than  once  in  the  course  of 
Marvell's  correspondence,  he  speaks  of  members  threatening  to  sue  their 
boroughs  for  their  pay. 

Aubrey,  who  knew  Marvell,  and  may  be  trusted  when  he  describes 
what  he  saw,  says  that  he  was  "  of  a  middling  stature,  pretty  strong  set, 
roundish  cheeked,  hazel  eyed,  brown  haired.  In  his  conversation  he 
was  modest,  and  of  very  few  words.  He  was  wont  to  say  he  would  not 
drink  high,  or  freely,  with  any  one  with  whom  he  would  not  trust  his 
life."  Heaven  be  praised,  we  live  in  times  when  such  a  resolution 
would  seldom  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  the  bottle.  If  a  gentle- 
man take  care  that  the  liquor  does  not  injure  him,  he  need  apprehend 
no  bodily  hurt  from  his  compotators. 

As  a  Senator,  his  character  appears  unimpeachable.  He  was  a  true 
representative  of  his  constituents  ,*  not  slavishly  submitting  his  wisdom 
to  their  will,  nor  setting  his  privilege  above  their  interests.  How  he 
would  have  acted,  had  he  been  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which 
presumed  to  command  the  King  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  levied 
forces  against  the  Monarch,  under  his  own  Great  Seal,  we  can  only  con. 
jecture.  The  sphere  of  his  duty  was  hx  different ;  for  the  Commons, 
on  the  Restoration,  necessarily  resumed  their  pristine  character,  which 
was  not  that  of  a  ruling  Committee,  but  a  simple  representation  of  the 
third  estate.  There  was  then  no  need  of  a  monarchical,  or  of  an  aristo. 
cratical  party  in  the  lower  House,  for  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
still  retained  ample  powers  of  their  own.  A  member  of  Parliament  had 
therefore  only  one  duty  to  attend  to,  as  a  counsellor  is  only  obliged  to 
serve  the  interests  of  his  clients,  learing  to  the  Judge  and  Jury  the 
justice  of  the  general  question.  We  are  convinced,  that  a  restitution  of 
the  tribunitial  power,  originally  vested  in  the  Commons,  should  be 
accompanied  vrith  the  restoration  of  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Peerage, 
and  of  the  Crown.  **  Give  the  King  his  own  again,"  and  the  people 
will  get  their  own  too. 

Of  his  poetic  merits,  we  would  gladly  speak  at  large,  but  our  limits 
allow  not  of  immoderate  quotation,  and  his  works  are  too  little  knoWn, 
and  in  general  too  inaccessible,  to  be  referred  to  with  confidence.  It  is 
disgraceful  to  English  booksellers,  (we  say  not  to  the  English  nation^) 
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that  they  find  not  a  place  in  our  popuUu*  collections.  The  writer  of 
this  notice  can  truly  say  that  he  met  with  them  only  by  accident,  and 
was  astonished  that  they  were  not  fiuniliar  as  household  words.  But 
probably  the  same  causes  which  retarded  the  poetic  fame  of  Milton, 
went  nigh  to  extinguish  that  of  Andrew  Marvell.  The  classical 
Republicans  were  few  and  inefficient.  The  Puritans  would  not  read 
poetry.  The  High-Church  fiigots  would  read  nothing  but  what 
emanated  from  their  own  party.  The  commonplace  roystering  Roy- 
alists were  seldom  sober  enough  to  read,  and  the  moK-fanatics  did  not 
know  their  letters. 

Moreover,  the  mere  celebrity  of  a  man,  in  one  respect,  sometimes 
throws  a  temporary  shade  oyer  his  accomplishments  in  a  different  line. 
Milton  had  produced  Poems  in  his  youth,  that  alone  would  place  him 
high  among  Poets,  yet  no  one  remembered  that  the  author  of  the 
**  Defensio  populi  Anglicani"  had  ever  written  Comus ;  and  Roscoe  was 
perhaps  the  first  to  remind  the  people  of  England,  that  Lorenzo  di 
Medici  ranks  high  among  the  bards  of  Italy.  It  is  not  without  effort 
that  we  remember  that  Csesar's  Commentaries  were  written  by  the 
same  man  who  conquered  at  Pharsalia.  And  what  reader  of  Childe 
Harold  thinks  of  Lord  Byron's  speech  about  the  Nottingham  Frame- 
breakers  ?  Lord  John  Russell's  Tragedies  are  obscured  by  the  lustre  of 
his  Reform  Bill,  and  should  Paganini  produce  another  Iliad,  it  would 
only  be  read  as  the  preposterous  adventure  of  a  fiddler.  Hence  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  Marvell's  fame  would  have  been  greater,  had 
it  been  less ;  that  had  he  been  as  insignificant  a  being  as  Pomiret,  or 
Yalden,  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  condescended  to  rank  him  among  the 
Poets  of  Great  Britain. 

We  took  occasion  to  allude  to  Marvell's  sentiments  on  the  death  of 
Charles  the  First,  expressed  in  his  Horatian  Ode  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 
The  lines  are  noble : — 

AN  HORATIAN  ODE 

UPON  CROMWELL'S  RETURN  FROM  IRELAND. 

•  •  • 

Though  justice  against  fate  complain, 
And  plead  the  ancient  rights  in  vain : 

But  those  do  hold  or  break, 

As  men  are  strong  or  weak. 
Nature,  that  hateth  emptiness, 
Allows  of  penetration  less; 

And  therefore  must  make  room 

Where  greater  spirits  come. 
What  field  of  ail  the  civil  war, 
Where  his  were  not  the  deepest  scar  ? 
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And  Hmmpton  shows  what  part 

He  had  of  wiser  art : 
When  twining  subtle  fears  with  hope, 
He  wove  a  net  of  such  a  scope, 

That  Charles  himself  might  chace 

To  Carisbrook's  narrow  case; 
That  thence  the  royal  actor  borne, 
Tlie  tragic  scaffold  might  adome. 

While  round  the  armed  bands, 

Did  clap  their  bloody  hands : 
He  nothing  comnum  did,  or  mean. 
Upon  that  memorable  scene; 

But  with  his  keener  eye. 

The  axe's  edge  did  trye. 
Nor  calPd  the  Gods  with  vulgar  tpight, 
To  vindicate  his  helplesse  right : 

But  bow*d  his  comely  head 

Downe,  as  upon  a  bed. 
This  was  that  memorable  houre, 

Which  first  assured  the  forced  power ; 

So  when  they  did  dedgne 

The  capitoPs  first  line, 
A  bleeding  head  where  they  begun 
Did  fright  the  architects  to  run. 

• 

The  poems  of  Marvell  are^  for  the  most  part,  productions  of  his 
early  youth.  They  have  much  of  that  overau^yity  of  fancy,  that 
remoteness  of  allusion,  which  distinguishes  the  school  of  Cowley ;  but 
they  have  also  a  heartfelt  tenderness,  a  childish  simplicity  of  feeling, 
among  all  their  complication  of  thought,  which  would  atone  for  all 
their  conceits,  if  conceit  were  indeed  as  great  an  offence  against  poetic 
nature  as  Addison  and  other  critics  of  the  French  school  pretend.  But 
though  there  are  cold  conceits,  a  conceit  is  not  necessarily  cold. 
The  mind,  in  certain  states  of  passion,  finds  comfort  in  playing  with 
occult  or  casual  resemblances,  and  dallies  with  the  echo  of  a  sound. 

We  confine  our  praise  to  the  poems  which  he  wrote  for  himself.  As 
for  those  he  made  to  order,  for  Fair&x  or  Cromwell,  they  are  as  dull  as 
every  true  son  of  the  muse  would  wish  these  things  to  be.  Captain 
Edward  Thomson,  who  collected  and  published  Marvell's  works  in  177^9 
has,  with  mischievous  industry,  scraped  together,  out  of  the  state 
poems,  and  other  common  sewers,  a  quantity  of  obscene  and  scurrilous 
trash,  which  we  are  convinced  Marvell  did  not  write,  and  which,  by 
whomsoever  written,  ought  to  be  delivered  over  to' condign  oblivion. 

With  less  injury  to  Marvell's  reputation,  but  equal  disregard  of  pro. 
bability.  Captain  Thompson  ascribes  to  him  the  hymns  or  paraphrases, 
''When  all  thy  mercies,  Oh  my  God,"  "The  spacious  firmament  on 
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high/'  which  were  published  in  the  Spectator^  and  afterwards  in  the 
works  of  Addison^  to  whom  they  undoubtedly  belong.  He  was  not 
the  man  to  claim  what  was  not  his  own.  As  to  their  being  Maryell's, 
it  is  just  as  probable  that  they  are  Chaucer's.  They  present  neither 
his  language^  his  versification,  nor  his  cast  of  thought. 

We  cannot  better  conclude,  than  with  the  following  beautiful  extract 
from  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  affliction,  which  is  novel  on  a  trite  subject, — 
that  of  consolation : — 

HONOUBSD   SlR^ 

Haying  a  great  esteem  and  affection  for  you^  and  the  grateful 
memory  of  him  that  is  departed  being  still  green  and  fresh  upon 
my  spirit,   I  cannot  forbear  to  enquire,   how  you  have  stood  the 
second  shock,  at  your  sad  meeting  of  friends  in  the  country.    I  know 
that  the  very  sight  of  those  who  have  been  witnesses  of  our  better 
fortime,  doth  but  serve  to  reinforce  a  calamity.    I  know  the  contagion 
of  grief,  and  infection  of  tears ;  and  especially  when  it  runs  in  a  blood. 
And  I  myself  could  sooner  imitate  than  blame  those  innocent  relent, 
lings  of  nature,  so  that  they  spring  from  tenderness  only,  and  humanity, 
not  from  an  implacable  sorrow.  The  tears  of  a  family  may  flow  together 
like  those  little  drops  that  compact  the  rainbow,  and  if  they  be  placed 
with  the  same  advantage  towards  heaven,  as  those  are  to  the  sun,  they^ 
too,  have  their  splendour ;  and  like  that  bow,  while  they  unbend  into 
seasonable  showers,  yet  they  promise  that  there  shall  not  be  a  second 
flood.    But  the  dissoluteness  of  grief — the  prodigality  of  sorrow — is 
neither  to  be  indulged  in  a  man's  self,  nor  complied  with  in  others. 
Though  an  only  son  be  inestimable,  yet,  it  is  like  Jonah's  sin,  to  be 
angry  at  God  for  the  withering  of  his  gowrd.     He  that  gave  his  own 
son,  may  he  not  take  ours  ?     It  is  pride  that  makes  a  rebel ;  and  nothing 
but  the  overweening  of  ourselves,  and  our  own  things,  that  raises  us 
against  Divine  Providence.    Whereas,  Abraham's  obedience  was  better 
than  sacrifice.     And  if  Qod  please  to  accept  both,  it  is  indeed  a  farther 
trial,  but  a  greater  honour.    'Tis  true,  it  is  a  hard  task  to  learn  and 
teach  at  the  same  time.    And  where  yoiuselves  are  the  experiment,  it 
is  as  if  a  man  should  dissect  his  own  body,  and  read  the  anat<Mny  lec- 
ture. But  I  will  not  heighten  the  difliculty,  while  I  advise  the  attempt. 
Only,  as  in  difficult  things,  you  would  do  weU  to  make  use  of  all  that 
may  strengthen  and  assist  you ;  the  word  of  God,  the  society  of  good 
men,  and  the  books  of  the  ancients :  there  is  one  way  more,  which  is^ 
by  diversion,  business,  and  activity,  which  are  also  necessary  to  be  used 
in  their  season." 
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The  life  of  Bentley  is  not  a  pleasing  Retrospect  It  affords  a 
painful  proof  that  peaceful  pursuits  are  not  always  pursued  in  peace — 
tbat  the  irascible  passions  may  be  excited^  no  less  by  controversies  of 
literature^  than  by  disputes  of  politics ;  and  that  mean^  and  malignant 
interests  are  as  busy  in  academic  shades^  as  they  can  be  in  *'  high.viced 
cities;" — ^that  power  is  as  eagerly,  and  unscrupulously  grasped  at  by  the 
scholar^  as  by  the  courtier ;  and  that  money  was  once  as  unrighteously 
worshipped  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as  now  in  Threadneedle 
Street,  or  Capel  Court. 

**  Ingenuas  dididase  fideliter  ftrtes 
EmoUit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros." 

# 

Of  liberal  learning  'tis  the  choicest  fruit 
To  make  a  gentleman  of  down  or  brute. 

So  says  Orid.  This  is  one  of  the  first  apothegms  that  poor  little 
Latiners  are  doomed  to  learn ;  and  a  beautiful  one  it  is ;  displaying 
the  value  of  classical  learning  in  the  clearest  light.  There  is  but  one 
small  objection  to  it : — ^it  is  not  true. 

It  were  nrell  for  great  authors,  poets,  philosophers,  scholars, — ^may  be 
also  for  divines,  if  their  memory  lived  only  in  their  works — ^if  their 
books  were  like  the  pyramids,  which  are  admired  the  more,  because  we 
know  not  by  whom,  or  for  what,  they  were  erected.  Happiest,  as  the 
first  and  greatest  of  poets,  is  Homer,  of  whose  corporeal  existence,  not  a 
record  survives.  So  utterly  are  the  footsteps  of  his  mortal  pilgrimage 
obliterated,  that  certain  irrefragable  doubters  deny  that  he  ever  appeared^ 
in  the  body,  and  maintain  that  the  Iliad  is  a  meteor  formed  of  the  exha. 
]ations  of  a  national  mind,  a  unison  of  many  voices,  blended  by  the 
distance  of  a  remote  age ;  and  it  is  pleasanter  to  believe  even  this,  than 
to  think  that  his  life  was  spent  in  petty  squabbles,  and  qui  tarn  litiga- 
tion :  or  that,  according  to  one  tradition,  he  drowned  himself  from 
rexation,  because  he  could  not  guess  a  miserable  riddle. 

It  may  not  be  an  unfitting  introduction  to  the  biography  of  England's 
first  HelUnUi,  if  we  attempt  to  fix  the  just  value  of  that  literature^  to 
which  BsNVLBY  dedicated  those  hours,  which  were  not  engaged  in 
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litigious  feuds^  from  which  no  distraction  of  affairs^  no  peril  of  estate^  or 
reputation j  ever  diverted  him.  In  the  ceaseless  ehh  and  flow  of  opinion, 
what  has  been  unduly  exalted  by  one  age^  is  oft  times  as  unjustly 
depreciated  in  the  next^  and  so  it  has  happened^  that  a  minute  acquain- 
tance with  the  niceties  of  two  dead  languages,  which  has  been  honoured 
with  the  exclusive  name  of  scholarship^  and  regarded  as  the  sole  type 
and  symbol  of  a  liberal  education^  is  now  considered  by  the  most  influ- 
ential  movers  of  popular  judgment^  as  the  specious  disguise  of  self 
complftoent  ignorance^  the  fruitless  blossom  of  indefatigable  idleness,  at 
best  a  frivolous  accomplishment,  and  not  seldom,  an  insidious  abettor  of 
privileged  prejudice,  and  of  **  creeds,  outworn."  But  in  truth  there  is 
no  more  wisdom,  and  far  less  amiability,  in  running  along  with  a  new 
folly,  than  in  sitting  stiU  in  the  shadow  of  an  old  one. 

In  the  wide  circuit  of  human  capacity,  there  is  room  for  every  art, 
and  every  science.    As  that  liberty  which  infringes  on  another's  birth, 
right  is  usurpation,  so  that  knowledge,  whatever  it  be,  which  allows 
not  space  for  all  knowledge  to  expand,  is  merely  learned  ignorance. 
Neither  the  exact  sciences,  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  pure  reason ; 
nor  the  practical  arts  of  life,  which  good  sense  constructs  out  of  experi- 
ence, are  any  wise  defrauded,  by  the  attention  which  certain  intellects 
choose  to  bestow,  on  the  remains  of  antiquity.     It  is  a  very  useless 
enquiry — ^what  kind  of  knowledge,  or  what  line  of  occupation  is  best — 
all  are  good,  and  in  a  complex  system  of  society,  all  are  needful.     The 
community  will  best  be  served,  if  each  do  strenuoody  what  he  can  do 
best,  without  troubling  himself  about  the  comparative  worth  or  dignity 
of  his  vocation.     When  we  consider  the  excellence  to  which  Sdliger, 
Bentley,  Hendan,  Heyne,  attained  in  their  art,  we  cannot  reasonably 
doubt,  that  the  All-giver  endued  them  with  peculiar  faculties,  fitted  to 
their  peculiar  object,  and  that  devoting  themselves  to  that  object,  they 
obeyed  the  will  of  him  who  bestows  on  each  man  according  to  his  divine 
pleasure.    When  we  see  a  beautiful  picture,  we  know  that  its  maker 
was  bound  by  special  duty  to  paint.    When  we  read  an  acute  and  de. 
gant  criticism,  we  are  sure  that  its  author  is  right  in  being  a  philokger. 
Wherever  we  find  any  branch  of  learning  cultivated  to  the  detriment  of 
general  information,  we  say  not  '^  this  is  overrated,**  but  "  other  things 
are  underrated,"  the  £idMric  of  learning  has  been  built  on  too  narrow  % 
basis,  and  without  that  symmetry  and  inter-dependence  of  parts  whidi 
is  no  less  indispMisaUe  to  intellectual  soundness^  ihmm  to  visible  beauty. 
But  though  the  commonwealth  of  mind  rcquiies  universal  emditioBy 
yet  for  the  individual  it  is  sufficient  that  he  be  wise  in  his  own  cralt— 
the  division  of  labour  allows  and  demands  that  particular  functicmfl 
should  appropriate  particular  agents — all  will  go  well  for  each  and  all^ 
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i£  there  be  not  wanting  some  few  overlooidng  and  ruling  geniusea,  some 
master  intellects,  some  architectonic  sages,  to  keep  the  operatives  to 
their  work,  and  to  restrict  them  to  their  province. 

The  question  is  not,  therefore,  whether  critical  learning  be  not  useful 
and  ornamental  to  the  individual^  not  whether  a  Bentley  employed,  or 
misemployed,  his  faculties,  but  whether  the  predominance  assented  by 
classical  studies  over  all  other  human  knowledge,  is  rightfully  conceded. 
Never  for  a  moment  would  we  aUow  it  to  be  disputed  that  Mozart 
and  Handel  were  glorious  beings,  who  well  fulfilled  these  duties  to 
natui^e  and  to  society;  for  be  it  remembered,  that  we  speak  not  of  those 
higher  duties  to  God  and  the  soul,  which  are  essentially  the  same  for  all 
degrees,  ranks,  ages,  sexes,  and  capacities.  Their  excellence  proves 
irrefragably  that  they  laboured  in  their  appdhted  path ;  nevertheless  we 
would  not  willingly  constitute  the  music  masteri  a  committee  of  general 
instruction,  nor  do  we  very  highly  approve  the  foahion,  which  confines 
every  female  not  bom  to  manual  labour,  and  too  many  of  those  that 
have  no  secure  or  honorable  prospects  of  exemption  from  servitude  or 
toil,  hour  after  hour  to  a  Pianoforte,  for  six  days  in  the  week,  if  the 
seventh  be  kept  holy-— wasting  her  happy  qiirits  in  the  weary  itera- 
tion of  sounds,  in  which  she  delights  not  herself,  and  by  which  therefore 
she  cannot  delight  others.  By  parity  of  argument  the  excellence  of 
Virgil's  verses  does  not  demonstrate  the  propriety  of  compelling  every 
boy,  who  is  not  sent  to  a  ship  or  a  factory,  to  be  a  Latin  versifier,  nor 
wiU  the  welLeamed  reputation  of  Porson  and  BjloAPibld,  justify  that 
arrangement,  which  measures  the  fitness  of  any  man  to  form  the  mind 
of  youth,  and  to  tend  over  the  souls  of  the  poor,  by  his  skill  in  deciding 
the  priority  of  Greek  readers,  and  his  seal  for  the  abdicated  rights  ^ 
the  iEolic  Digamma. 

In  the  history  of  classical  learning  in  England,  the  most  conspicuous 
name  is  that  of  Richard  Bbntlby,  who  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
characters  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was  equally  distiu. 
guished  for  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  and 
the  violence  of  his  conduct.  His  life  was  long  and  active,  and  certainly 
not  spent  in  an  even  tenor.  From  the  manner  in  which  it  was  occu. 
pied,  his  natural  element  appears  to  have  been  that  of  strife  and  con. 
tention.  His  literary  controversies,  not  few  in  number,  were  conducted 
with  much  ferocity ;  nor  ^ as  his  name  more  familiarly  known  in  the 
classical  haunts  of  the  Muses,  than  in  the  unclassical  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  he  had  fix  law^suits  in  less  than  three  years.  The  name 
of  Bentley  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  works  of  Pope,  Swift, 
and  other  contemporary  satirists,  and  is  familiarly  known  to  multitudes 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  his  writings,   or  of  his  real   character. 
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Of  this  most  learned  and  pugnacious  individual^  the  present  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  (Dr.  Monk),  who  has  cultivated  similar  studies^  has  written 
a  most  elaborate  life.  From  the  Bishop's  ample  details^  and  other  sources 
of  information^  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  condensed  and  accurate 
view  of  Bentley's  personal  and  literary  history. 

'  Richard  Bbntley  was  bom  at  Oulton,  a  village  near  Leeds,  in 
Yorkshire^  on  the  27th  of  January^  1662.  His  lineage  was  neither  so 
high,  nor  so  low^  as  it  has  sometimes  been  represented.  His  progenitors 
were  of  that  respectable  class  which  has  supplied  every  profession  with 
many  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  the  higher  description  of  £nglish 
yeomen.  They  had  been  settled  for  some  generations  at  Heptanstall, 
a  village  about  eight  miles  from  Halifax,  where  they  possessed  property. 
During  the  civil  wars,  his  grand£ither,  James  Bentley,  a  captain  in  the 
Royal  army,  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  Pontefract 
Castle.  His  father^  Thomas  Bentley^  possessed  a  small  estate  at 
Woodle$fordy  in  the  parish  of  Roth  well.  In  the  year  1661,  he  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Willie,  a  stonemason,  at  Oulton,  and  the 
first  offspring  of  their  union  was  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
-  For  the  first  elements  of  classical  learning,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
indebted  to  his  mother,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  a  woman  of  an 
excellent  understanding.  He  was  then  sent  to  a  day-school  in  the 
neighbouring  hamlet  of  Methley,  and  afterwards  to  the  grammar  school 
at  Wakefield.  Cumberland  says,  that  ^^  he  went  through  the  school 
with  singular  reputation."  It  appears  that  Mr.  Jeremiah  Boulton  was 
the  master  of  Wakefield  school  until  April,  1672,  when  a  Mr.  John 
Baskerville  succeeded  him.  Of  this  gentleman,  to  whom  the  principal 
credit  of  Bentley's  education  must  belong,  nothing  is  known,  but  that 
he  was  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  presided  in  the  school  at 
Wakefield  till  his  death,  in  1681.  Not  to  name  the  school,  or  the 
masters  of  men  illustrious  for  literature,  has  been  justly  called  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  '^  a  kind  of  historical  fraud,  by  which  honest  fame  is  inju- 
riously diminished."  For  the  place  of  his  education,  Bentley  testified 
throughout  life  the  greatest  attachment,  and  extended  to  persons 
coming  from  that  seminary,  his  encouragement  and  patronage. 

At  the  time  of  Bentley's  birth,  his  father  was  considerably  advanced 
in  life,  but  his  mother  was  only  nineteen.  They  had  four  children 
younger  than  himself,  of  whom  only  two,  Ann  and  Joseph,  survived 
their  infancy.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  old  his  father  died,  leaving 
his  property  at  Woodlesford  to  his  eldest  son,  James,  the  offspring,  as 
it  appears,  of  a  former  marriage.  Richard  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  his  grandfather  Willie,  who  determined  upon  sending  him  to  the 
University.      He  was.  admitted,  at  Cambridge,  a  Subsizar  of  St.  John's 
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College,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Johmton,  The  master 
of  the  college  was  Dr,  Francis  Turnery  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely.  Of 
the  peculiar  direction  of  Bentlejr's  academical  studies,  no  record  has 
been  preserved.  That  he  then  laid  the  foundation  of  his  accurate  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  attained  that  nice  perception  of 
their  poetical  measures,  for  which  hb  stands  unrivalled,  cannot  be 
doubted. 

*  The  academical  priases  which  now  serve  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of 
students,  had,  at  that  period,  no  existence;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
recollect,  that  a  mind  constituted  like  that  of  Bentley's  required  no 
stimulus  of  this  nature.  Youthful  genius,  when  it  enters  upon  its 
proper  career,  proceeds  with  an  impulse  that  seems  to  be  instinctive ; 
and  not  unfrequently  nourishes  a  secret  contempt  for  all  those  objects 
which  are  most  attractive  to  minds  of  a  secondary  mould.  Bentley, 
who  was  never  oppressed  with  a  distrust  of  his  own  powers  or  attain, 
ments,  must  speedily  have  felt  a  consciousness  of  superiority  over  all  his 
classical  instructors ;  and,  like  every  other  scholar  who  makes  any  bold 
excursions  beyond  the  common  limits,  he  must,  to  a  great  extent,  have 
been  his  own  preceptor. 

Having  continued  at  college  for  upwards  of  two  years,  he  became  a 
scholar  on  the  foundation  of  Dr  Downman,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
third  year,  he  succeeded  to  one  of  the  Yorkshire  scholarships,  founded 
by  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable.  At  the  regular  period  he  commenced 
Batchelor  of  Arts,  in  company  with  a  greater  number  of  students  than 
have  ever  taken  their  degree  at  the  same  time,  till  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  In  the  list  of  honours,  his  place  corresponds  with  that  of  third 
wrangler,  according  to  the  present  distribution.  From  a  ft^lowshfp  of 
his  college  he  was  excluded  by  a  provision  in  the  statutes,  which  pro- 
hibits more  than  two  fellows  being  chosen  from  the  same  county.  He 
was,  however,  appointed  head  master  of  the  Grammar-school  at  Spald~ 
ing,  in  Lincolnshire.  The  commission  of  so  important  a  trust  to  a 
youth,  who  had  only  completed  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  is  not 
merely  a  testimony  of  his  scholarship,  but  implies  an  opinion  favourable 
to  his  general  character.  On  attaining  the  age  of  majority,  he  disposed 
of  his  interest  in  the  Oulton  property  to  his  brother  James,  and  the 
money  thus  procured  he  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  hooks,  which  are 
not  less  necessary  to  a  scholar,  than  tools  to  a  carpenter.* 

The  office  of  a  country  schoolmaster  generally  fixes  the  destiny  of 

*  For  particulars  relative  to  the  Oulton  property,  Bentley's  ancestors,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  place  of  his  nativity,  Dr.  Monk  acknowledges  himself 
indebted  to  his  friend  /oAn  Blaifdes,  Esq.,  Jun.y  whose  father  is  possessed  of  the 
property  in  question.  ^ 
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its  possessor  for  life,  and  forces  him  to  be  contented  with  the  humble, 
but  honourable  fame  to  be  acquired  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  But 
Bentley  was  deigned  for  a  different  sphere :  he  did  not  preside  over 
the  school  more  than  a  twelvemonth, — too  short  a  period  to  afford 
means  of  estimating  his  merits  as  an  instructor,  and  scarcely  sufficient 
to  place  his  name  upon  record  in  that  o^mcity. 

He  next  accepted  the  office  of  domestic  tutor  to  the  son  of  Dn 
Edward  SHllin^et,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  For  this  appointment  he  was 
indebted  to  St  John's  College,  of  which  the  Dean  had  been  a  Fellow. 
To  a  young  man  of  talents  and  merit,  hardly  any  situation  could  have 
been  more  advantageous.  It  was  not  only  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  talents,  but  to  the  views  of  advancement  in  the  clerical  pro- 
fession. 

Bentley  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  July,  1683,  after  which 
his  personal  connection  with  Cambridge  was  discontinued  for  the  space 
of  seventeen  years.  In  the  mean  time,  prosecuting  his  studies  with  all 
the  advantages  of  books  and  literary  society,  he  amassed  and  digested 
that  prodigiam  fimd  of  knowledge,  which  displays  itself  in  his  earliest 
publications. 

The  Revolution  of  eighty^igfat,  among  various  greater  and  lesser 
consequences,  produced  a  new  batch  of  Bishops,  to  supply  the  sees 
vacated  by  the  scrupulous  Nofujurortj  who,  though  of  stout  spirits, 
were  of  timid  consciences,  and,  after  braving  the  wrath  of  a  bigot  in 
prosperity,  preserved  unbroken  allegiance  to  a  monarch  in  exile,  spite 
of  the  metaphysical  figment  of  the  original  contract,  and  tlie  audacious 
falsehood  about  the  warming  pan.  Many  may  doubt  whether  they 
acted  wisely  ; — none  will  deny  that  they  thought  nobly.  Well  had  it 
been,  had  this  secession,  or  deprivation,  produced  no  worse  effects  than 
the  promotion  of  StilHngfleet  to  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  for  he  was  a 
man  whose  massive  erudition,  and  sound  book-mindedness,  were  edified 
by  piety,  and  illumined  by  good  sense.  About  the  same  time,  Bentley, 
with  his  pupil,  the  younger  Stillingfleet,  removed  to  Oxford,  and  was 
incorporated  Master  of  Arts,  July  4th,  1689,  being  admitted  of  Wad. 
ham  College.  Whatever  of  living  learning  Oxford  had  then  to  boast, 
was  doubtless  assiduously  sought  out  by  Bentley,  but  his  favourite 
companions  were  the  MSS.  of  the  Bodleian,  and  its  weighty  volumes,-— 
the  silent  language  of  the  dead. 

In  the  ardour  of  youthful  ambition,  Bentley  projected  editions  of  the 
Greek  grammarians,  and  Latin  poets.  The  project  which  he  contem- 
plated as  the  foundation  of  his  fame,  was  a  complete  collection  of  the 
fragments  of  the  Greek  poets ;  "  an  undertaking,"  as  Dr.  Monk  remarks, 
**  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  which  those  only  can  appreciate,  who 
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hare  endeavoured  fo  collect  the  quotations  of  any  one  poet^  scattered 
through  the  whole  range  of  classical  authors,  as  well  as  of  grammarians, 
scholiasts,  and  lexicographers."  This  work,  however,  he  never  executed, 
but  of  his  competency  for  such  a  task,  he  has  left  sufficient  evidence  in 
his  collection  of  the  fragments  of  CallimachuSy  afterwards  commimi. 
cated  to  Grtmus,  At  the  suggestion,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  the  very 
learned  Bishop  Lloyd,  he  undertook  the  stupendous  task  of  publishing 
a  complete  edition  of  the  Greek  Lexicographers ;  but  where  so  much 
is  attempted,  little  is  often  accomplished.  The  general  design,  which 
was  too  vast  to  be  properly  executed  by  one  individual,  appears  to  have 
been  abandoned  after  a  short'  interval ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  publish  an  edition  of  Hesyckius,  an  author  in  whom  he 
professes  to  have  made  upwards  oi  Jive  thousand  corrections.  Of  his 
familiarity  with  this  lexicographer,  he  exhibited  a  sufficient  specimen 
in  his  earliest  publication,  subjoined  to  Dr,  Hody's  edition  of  the  chro. 
nide  of  Joannes  Malela  Antioehenus,  which  was  printed  at  Oxford  in 
the  year  1691.  ^'  The  various  and  accurate  learning,  and  the  astonish, 
ing  sagacity  displayed  in  his  epistle  to  MiU,"  says  Dr.  Monk, 
'^  attracted  the  attention  of  every  person  capable  of  judging  upon  such 
subjects.  The  originality  of  Bentle/s  style,  the  boldness  of  his 
opinions,  and  his  secure  reliance  upon  unfailing  stores  of  learning,  all 
marked  him  out  as  a  scholar  to  be  ranked  with  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  and 
Cbtaker."  Such  was  the  production  which  established  the  fame  of 
Bentley,  at  the  age  of  tweniy^ninej  in  the  highest  rank  of  literary  emi- 
nence ;  and  from  that  moment  the  eyes  of  every  scholar  in  Europe 
were  fixed  upon  his  operations.  ^'  Great  is  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  since  appeared  with  success  in  this  department,"  continues  Dr. 
Monk,  "  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  critical  essay,  which  for 
accuracy,  ingenuity,  and  original  learning,  can  take  place  of  the 
^'  Appendix  to  Malelas." 

Bentley's  next  appearance  before  the  public  was  in  the  character  of  a 
divine.  He  had  re<^ived  deacon's  orders  from  Cknnpton,  Bishop  of 
London,  in  the  year  1690,  and  soon  afterwards  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  chaplains. 

The  Honourable  Robert  Boyls  died  on  the  90th  of  December,  1601. 
Wishing  that  at  his  death,  he  might  promote  the  same  cause  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  life,  he  bequeathed  by  his  will,  a  salary  of  £50  a 
year,  to  found  a  lectureship  for  the  defence  of  religion,  against  infidels. 
The  lecturer  was  to  be  chosen  ammaDy,  and  to  deliver  eiyht  discourses 
in  the  year,  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  metropolis.  The  care  of  the 
trust  was  bequeathed  to  four  trustees,  who  forthwith  nominated  Mr. 
Bentley  lecturer  for  the  first  year.    We  can  hardly  conceive  a  greater 
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compliment  to  the  merits  of  a  young  man  only  in  deacon's  orders,  thati 
the  selection  of  him  from  the  whole  clerical  profession,  as  the  champion 
of  the  faith  delivered  do^n  by  the  Apostles.  He  mentions  this  distinc- 
tion at  different  periods  of  his  life,  in  such  terms  as  to  shew  that  he 
considered  it  the  greatest  honour  with  which  he  was  erer  invested. 
The  eight  discourses  which  he  preached  in  consequence  of  this  appoint- 
ment, are  in  a  great  degree  directed  against  the  principles  of  Hobbes 
and  Spinoza.  According  to  Dr.  Monk,  ^^  Bentley  claims  the  undoubted 
merit  of  having  in  these  sermons  been  the  first  to  display  the  disco- 
veries of  Newton,  in  a  popular  form,  and  to  explain  their  irresistible 
force  in  the  proof  of  a  Deity."  Before  he  ventured  to  print  his  lectures, 
he  consulted  that  great  philosopher,  respecting  some  of  the  arguments 
he  had  founded  upon  those  discoveries ;  and  his  different  queries  were 
answered  in  four  letters.  Newton's  Letters  on  this  occasion  have  beea 
long  before  the  public ;  they  commence  with  two  remarkable  declara- 
tions, the  object  of  which  he  had  in  view  while  writing  his  immortal 
work,  and  a  disavowal  of  that  intuitive  genius  for  which  the  world  gave 
him  credit ;  he  says,  '^  when  I  wrote  my  treatise  about  our  system,  I 
had  an  ey^  upon  such  principles  as  might  work  with  considering  men, 
for  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  and  nothing  can  rejoice  me  more  than  to  find 
it  useful  for  that  purpose.  But  if  I  have  done  the  public  any  service 
this  way,  it  is  due  to  nothing  but  industry  and  patient  thought." 

Bentley^s  reputation  for  talent  and  learning  was  greatly  augmented 
by  the  publication  of  his  lectures ;  of  which  the  sixth  edition,  including 
other  three  discourses,  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1735. 
The  lectures  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Jablouski,  who  was  himself 
a  writer  of  distinguished  learning.  Nor  did  the  merit  of  the  author 
remain  without  its  reward  :  in  the  year  1692,  soon  after  he  had  taken 
priest's  orders,  he  obtained  a  Prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Worcester  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  he  succeeded  Henry  de  Justel, 
as  keeper  of  the  King's  Library.  Such  was  the  auspicious  commence- 
ment of  Boyle's  Lectures,  an  institution  to  which  we  owe  some  of  the 
ablest  theological  pieces  in  our  language  ;  among  which  we  may  men- 
tion ^^  Clarke's  Discourses  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Grod,"  and 
'^  Newton's  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies." 

The  reputation  which  Bentley  had  now  acquired  was  not  unattended 
with  its  usual  consequences,  envy  and  detraction.  The  envy  produced 
by  Bentley's  endowments,  was  increased  by  a  certain  haughtiness  disco- 
verable in  his  conversation  and  demeanour.  There  was  a  traditional 
anecdote  current  during  his  life,  which  shews  the  opinions  prevalent 
upon  this  subject.  It  is  that  ^'  a  nobleman  dining  at  his  patron's,  and 
happenning  to  sit  next  to  Bentley,  was  so  much  struck  with  his  infor- 
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mation  and  powers  of  argoinent,  that  he  remarked  to  the  Bishop^  after 
dinner^  "  My  Lor^^  that  chaplain  of  yours  is  certainly  a  very  extra. 
ordinary  man."  "  Yes,"  said  Stillingfleet ;  "  had  he  but  the  gift  of 
humiUty,  he  would  be  the  most  extraordinary  man  in  Europe."* 

In  1694  he  was  again  appointed  to  preach  Boyle's  lectures ;  but  this 
series  of  discourses  his  friends  could  never  prevail  upon  him  to  publish^ 
nor  has  it  been  ascertained  that  the  manuscript  is  preserved.  He  had 
now  made  great  progress  in  preparing  editions  of  Maniliui  and  Philu' 
9traiu9.  He  appeared  to  have  been  chiefly  deterred  irom  sending  them 
to  press^  by  the  increased  expense  of  paper  and  printing  in  England. 
He  was  induced^  by  the  cheapness  of  German  typography^  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  printing  his  edition  of  the  Greek  sophist  at  Leipzig,  and  there 
one  sheet  was  actually  printed  as  a  specimen ;  but  he  was  so  disgusted 
with  the  meanness  of  its  appearance^  that  he  resolved  his  learned 
animadversions  should  not  be  exhibited  in  so  unsuitable  a  dress.  "It 
may  be  remarked/'  says  Dr.  Monk,  "  that  Bentley  always  placed  a  high 
value  upon  typographical  elegance^  and  was  more  fastidious  upon  this 
head,  than  might  have  been  expected^  from  one  who  so  well  imderstood 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  book."  In  this  respect  we  are,  however,  more 
inclined  to  commend,  than  to  censure  his  taste ;  the  elegance  of  typo- 
graphy is,  in  most  cases,  a  harmless  luxury ;  nor  do  we  perceive  any 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  a  competent  judge  of  good  printing,  may 
also  be  a  competent  judge  of  good  writing. 

It  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  eeal  and  perseverence,  that 
the  Cambridge  University  Press,  which  had  never  recovered  the  shock 
of  the  dvil  wars,  was  restored  to  respectability.  A  sufficient  sum 
having  been  raised  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses,  the  charge  of 
providing  types  was  solely  entrusted  to  Bentley.  We  are  expressly 
informed,  that  the  subscriptions  were  principally  procured  by  his  exer- 
tions. The  types  were  cast  in  Holland ;  and  some  well-known  books, 
which  afterwards  issued  from  that  press,  particularly  Taylor's  Demos^ 
thenes,  Kttsler's  Suidas,  and  Talbot's  Horace,  afford  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  commission  having  been  placed  in  proper  hands. 

In  the  year  1605,  his  patron,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  gave  him  the 

*  Veiy  likely : — the  gift  of  humility  would  make  auy  man  extraordinary,  though 
.he  should  p<M8e88  ''small  Latin,  and  less  Greek."  The  modesty  to  decline,  the  pride 
to  disdain  an  invidious  display  of  talents  or  acquirements — ^the  good  sense  that, 
soherly  appreciates  the  abilities  of  self — the  candour  and  generosity  that  does  willing 
justice  to  the  merits  of  others — are  frequent,  though  not  constant  accompaniments  of 
true  genius,  and  of  genuine  learning.  But  true  hnmili^  is  something  very  different 
firom  all  these :  it  is  not  a  gift,  but  a  ^mce,— only  bestowed  on  such  as  have  made 
the  soul  a  temple  for  the  Father  of  light  and  love.  C. 
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rectory  of  Hartlehury,  to  be  held  till  his  pupil  shpuM  amre  at  the 
canonical  age.  This  preferment  he  retained  for  the  space  of  three 
years:  the  interest  of  the  same  prelate  had^  about  that  period^  procured 
him  the  nomination  of  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  King.  It  was  also 
about  this  period  that  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
We  must  here  record  it  as  an  instance  of  scandalous  ingratitude^  that 
when  the  Bishop's  grandson^  Benjamin  Stillingfleet^  was  left  an  orphan, 
and  was  sent^  in  the  humble  capacity  of  sizar^  to  Trinity  CoUege, 
Bentley  refused  to  gire  him  a  fellowship^  and  preferred  several  com. 
petitors  of  inferior  attainments. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1696^  he  ceased  to  reside  in  the 
Bishop's  house^  in  Park  JStreet,  Westminster^  and  took  possession  of  the 
librarian's  apartments  in  St.  James's  Palace ;  and  in  the  month  of  July^ 
he  was  created  Doctor  of  Divinity^  at  Cambridge.  He  was  appointed 
to  preach  the  commencement  sermon^  and  the  subject  which  he  selected 
was  that ''  of  Reyelatiou^  and  the  Messias ;"  a  subject  which  he  treated 
in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  his  reputation. 

Dr.  Bentley  was  now  making  a  rapid  approach  to  the  full  height  of 
his  literary  fame^  and  his  principal  efforts  were  more  the  results  of 
accidental  excitements,  than  of  his  own  deliberate  plans.  In  the  year 
1692^  Sir  William  Temple,  one  of  the  most  fashionaUe  writers  of 
the  age,  had  published  *'  An  Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning/' 
in  which  he  strenuously  opposed  the  opinions  ofFonienelle  and  Perrault, 
who  had  given  a  very  decided  preference  to  the  moderns.  Sir  William 
had  caught  the  contagion  of  the  then  prevalent  literary  controversy,  in 
which  the  first  scholars  in  Europe  were  engaged,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  ancients  possessed  a  greater  force  of  genius,  with  some  peculiar 
advantages ;  that  the  human  mind  was  in  a  state  of  decay ;  and  that 
our  knowledge  was  nothing  more  than  scattered  fragments  saved  out 
of  the  general  shipwreck.  But  Temple's  learning  was  of  that  gentle- 
manlike quality  which  fitted  him  rather  to  admire  than  to  judge ;  and 
his  preference  of  the  ancients  probably  arose  more  from  long  familiarity^ 
and  pleasant  associations,  than  from  a  fair  estimate  of  comparative  value. 
Had  he  advanced  the  names  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Bacon,  Newton^ 
he  would  have  fru'nished  his  French  antagonists  with  powers  they 
knew  not  of.  The  fables  of  Msop,  and  the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient  pieces  of  prose  written  by  profane 
authors,  doubtless  appeared  much  more  to  the  purpose. 

Dr.  Aldrich,  the  learned  dean  of  Christ  Church,  was  accustomed  to 
employ  some  of  his  best  scholars  in  preparing  editions  of  classical  works; 
and  of  these  publications,  which  were  generally  of  a  moderate  compass, 
it  was  his  practice  to  present  a  copy  to  every  young  man  in  his  college. 
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The  task  of  editing  the  epistles  otPhalaris  was  committed  to  the  Hon. 
Charlbs  Boylb,  a  young  gentleman  of  pleasing  manners^  and  of  a 
relish  for  learnings  creditable  to  his  age  and  rank.  He  had  profited  by 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Gale^  the  dean  of  York,  who  had  long  cultivated 
Grecian  literature;  and  on  his  admission  at  Christ  Church,  he  was 
under  the  tuition  of  Atterbury,  who,  if  not  a  profound,  was  at  least  an 
elegant  scholar.  In  his  editorial  labours  he  was  aided  by  his  private 
tutor,  John  Freind,  then  one  of  the  junior  students,  and  afterwards  a 
physician  of  no  small  celebrity.  The  editor  of  Phalaris  wished  to 
procure  the  collation  of  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Royal  library ; 
but,  instead  of  making  any  direct  application  to  the  librarian,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  agency  of  TTiomas  Bennett,  a  bookseller,  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  who  appears  to  have  executed  his  commission  with  no 
extraordinary  degree  of  zeal,  or  despatch.  In  order  to  conceal  his  own 
negligence,  he  is  supposed  to  have  misrepresented  the  entire  trans, 
action  to  his  employers  at  Oxford ;  and  the  preface  to  Mr.  Boyle's 
edition  of  Phalaris,  published  in  the  year  1695,  contains  a  sarcastic 
reflection  on  Bentley  for  his  want  of  civility.  To  the  editor  he  imme- 
diately addressed  a  letter,  explaining  the  real  circumstance  of  the  case ; 
but,  instead  of  receiving  an  answer  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  he  was 
given  to  understand  he  might  seek  his  redress  in  any  way  he  pleased. 
It  is,  however,  dangerous  to  take  a  lion  by  the  beard. 

'  Dr.  Wotton  had  recently  engaged  in  a  controversy  respecting  the 
comparative  excdlence  of  the  ancients  and  modems,  and  after  he  had 
sent  to  the  press  his  "  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning," 
Bentley  happened  to  state,  in  a  conversation,  that  the  epistles  of 
Phalaris  were  spurious,  and  that  we  have  nothing  now  extant  of  JEsop's 
own  composing.  This  casual  remark  led  to  a  promise  that  he  would 
fiu-nish  a  written  statement  of  his  opinions,  to  be  added  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  Reflections. 

A  new  edition  of  the  "  Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learn, 
ing  "  being  called  for,  Wotton  claimed  his  friend's  promise,  that  he 
would  demonstrate  Phalaris's  epistles  and  .^sop's  fables,  to  be  forgeries. 
Bentley  desired  to  excuse  himself,  alleging,  that  circumstances  were 
altered  since  the  promise  was  made,  as  the  treatment  which  he  had 
received  in  the  preface  to  the  Oxford-  Phalaris,  would  make  it  impos. 
sible  for  him  to  write  his  dissertation,  without  noticing  the  calumny 
propagated  against  him  in  that  work.  This  excuse  not  appearing 
sufficient,  his  friend  exacted  the  performance  of  the  engagement.  This 
is  his  own  account,  which  we  find  unequivocally  corroborated  by  Wot. 
ton.  Accordingly,  he  undertook  a  dissertation,  in  the  form  of  letters, 
to  Wotton,  in  which  the  main  object  was,  to  demonstrate  that  the 
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author  of  ^'  Phalaris'  Epistles/'  was  not  the  Sicilian  tyrant^  but  some 
sophist  of  a  more  recent  age ;  reserving  to  the  conclusion  his  remarks 
on  Boyle's  edition^  and  the  p^rsiHud  reflection  upon  himself. 

There  still  remained  the  iGsopian  fables^  the  other  great  object  of 
Sir  WiDiam  Temple's  admiration ;  and  to  dispossess  the  old  Phrygian 
fabulist  of  the  credit^  or  rather  the  discredit^  of  having  written  the 
collection^  was  no  difficult  task.  '^  This  section  of  Bentley's  perform- 
ance/' says  Dr.  Monk^  "  exhibits  little  novelty  <»*  research^  and  bears 
greater  marks  of  haste  than  any  other  part  of  the  dissertation.  It  is 
probable  that  the  printer  was  too  urgent^  or  his  friend  Wotton  too 
impatient^  for  the  publication  of  the  book^  to  allow  mxure  time  for  the 
Appendix.  The  history  of  the  fables,  though  not  generally  known, 
had  in  fact  been  told  before,  and  Bentley  only  contributed  greater 
precision  and  accuracy,  together  with  a  few  additional  circumstances." 

On  the  publication  of  this  joint  work,  the  sensation  in  the  literary 
and  academical  circles  was  without  parallel.  In  the  large  and  dis- 
tinguished society  of  Christ  Church,  it  produced  a  perfect  ferment. 
The  attack  upon  the  Phalaris  was  considered  an  aflront  to  the  dean, 
under  whose  auspices  it  was  published,  and  the  college,  for  whose  use 
it  was  designed.  '  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  <audaciou8  offender 
should  experience  the  full  resentment  of  the  body  whom  he  had 
provoked ;  and  the  task  of  inflicting  this  public  chastisement  devolved 
upon  the  ablest  scholars  and  wits  of  the  college.  The  leaders  of  the 
confederacy  were  Francis  Atterbuby  and  Georgb  Smalridge,  both 
of  them,  in  process  of  time,  members  of  the  Episcopal  bench.  Each 
was  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  Bentley,  and  they  were  regarded  as  the 
rising  lights  of  the  University.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  whose  name  and  behalf 
the  controversy  was  carried  on,  seems  to  have  had  but  a  small  share  of 
the  actual  operation,  having  then  quitted  academical  pursuits,  and 
entered  upon  the  theatre  of  active  life.  But  as  Bentley's  opponents 
were  likely  to  obtain  little  triumph  in  matters  of  erudition,  they 
determined  to  hold  up  his  character  to  ridicule  and  odium  ;  to  dispute 
his  honesty  and  veracity ;  and,  by  representing  him  as  a  model  of 
pedantry,  conceit,  and  ill  manners,  to  raise  such  an  outcry  as  should 
drive  him  off  the  literary  stage  for  ever.  Accordingly,  every  circum- 
stance which  could  be  discovered  respecting  his  life  and  conversation, 
every  trivial  anecdote,  however  unconnected  with  the  controversy,  was 
caught  up,  and  made  a  topic  either  of  censure  or  ridicule. 

Rumours  and  conjectures  are  the  lot  of  contemporaries.  Truth 
seems  reserved  for  posterity,  and,  like  the  fabled  Minerva,  is  born  at 
once.  The  secret  history  of  this  volume  has  been  partly  opened  in  one 
of  Warburton's  letters.     Pope,  it  appears,  was  "  let  into  the  secret." 
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Hie  principal  share  of  the  undertaking  fell  to  the  lot  of  Atterbury. 
This  was  suspected  at  the  time^  and  has  since  been  placed  beyond  all 
doubt^  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  of  his  to  Boyle^  in  whidi  he  men. 
tiens  that  "  in  \mting  more  than  half  the  book^  in  reviewing  a  good 
part  of  the  rest^  and  in  transcribing  the  whole,  half  a  year  of  his  life  had 
passed  away."  The  main  part  of  the  discussion  upon  Phahuris  was  from 
his  pen.  That  upon  .^Bsop  was  believed  to  be  written  by  John  Freind, 
and  he  was  probably  assisted  in  it  by  Msop,  who  at  that  time  was 
engaged  on  an  edition  of  the  fables.  But  the  respective  shares  cannot 
now  be  fixed  with  certainty.  In  point  of  classical  learning,  the  joint  stock 
of  the  confederacy,  bore  no  proportion  to  that  of  Bentley:  *'  their 
acquaintance  with  several  of  the  books  upon  which  they  comment," 
observes  Dr.  Monk,  "  appears  only  to  have  begun  upon  this  occasi(Mi ; 
and  sometimes  they  are  indebted  to  their  knowledge  of  them  from  their 
adversary ;  compared  with  his  boundless  erudition,  their  learning  was 
that  of  schoolboys,  and  not  always  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  dis. 
tressing  mistakes.  But  profound  literature  was  at  that  time  confined 
to  few ;  while  wit  and  railery  found  numerous  and  eager  readers.*  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  Busby  himself,  by  whom  every  one  of  the 
confederate  band  had  been  educated,  possessed  knowledge  which  would 
have  qualified  him  to  enter  the  lists  in  such  a  ccmtroversy." 

There  was  another  individual  in  whom  Bentley's  dissertation  excited 
a  still  deeper  feeling  of  resentment.  Sir  William  Temple  had  already 
been  chagrined  at  the  favourable  reception  of  Wotton's  reflections,  the 
work  of  a  young  and  unknown  author,  but  his  mortification  was  increased 
tenfold  by  Bentley's  appendix,  which  it  must  be  confessed  placed  him 
in  an  unccHOifortable  predicament.  He  now  saw  it  demonstrated  by 
arguments,  not  one  of  which  he  could  re^te,  that  the  two  productions 
believed  by  him  to  be  the  oldest,  and  prcmounced  to  be  the  finest  in 
existence,  were  the  fabrications  of  some  comparatively  recent  hand. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Jonathak  Swift  made  his  first  attack  upon 
Bentley,  in  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub."  The  greater  part  of  this  celebrated 
piece  of  humour  had  been  OHuposed,  as  the  author  informs  us,  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  first  design  of  the  tale  was  only  to  ridicule  the 
coiTuptions  and  extravagances  of  certain  religious  sects.  The  sections 
containing  his  ridicule  of  criticism,  and  of  whatever  else  he  disapproved 
in  literature,  were  written  upon  the  appearance  of  Wotton's  and 

*  Wit  and  invective  obtained  an  apparent  triumph.  **  The  bees  of  Christ 
Church,"  as  the  confederacy  was  called,  rushed  in  a  dark  swarm  upon  Bentley,  butj 
only  left  their  stings  in  the  flesh  they  could  not  wound.  He  merely  put  out  his 
hand  in  contempt,  not  in  rage.  Doubtful  whether  wU  could  pnrvail  against  learning, 
they  had  recourse  to  pertonal  satire. 
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Bentley's  joint  publication.  Swift  was  at  that  time  living  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  Sir  William  Temple^  at  Moor  Park^  and  regarded  his  patron 
with  the  utmost  attachment  and  veneration.  Perceiving  the  uneasi- 
ness  of  the  Baronet  at  the  awkward  situation  in  which  this  controversy 
had  placed  him^  he  determined  to  avenge  his  cause  by  those  weapons, 
against  which  no  learning,  and  no  genius,  is  entirely  proof.  This  cele- 
brated piece  succeeded  at  the  time  in  obliging  and  gratifying  Sir 
William  Temple,  and  in  exciting  a  high  opinion  of  Swift's  talents  among 
private  friends,  to  whom  the  manuscript  was  shewn,  but  for  some  reason 
several  years  passed  before  it  was  given  to  the  public. 

About  this  time  Bentley  formed  a  club,  or  evening  meeting,  of  a  few 
friends,  who  were  amongst  the  greatest  intellectual  characters  that  the 
history  of  mankind  can  produce :  this  society,  which  met  once  or  twice 
a  week,  in  the  librarian's  apartment  at  St.  James's,  consisted  at  its  foim- 
dation,  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  John  Evelyn,  Isaac  Newton,  and 
John  Locke. 

The  attack  from  Christ's  Church  commenced  with  the  new  year. 
The  honour  of  leading  on  the  assault  was  given  to  Alsop,  who  published 
a  selection  of  .^sop's  fables,  as  the  dean's  present  to  his  students.  At 
length  appeared  the  performance  of  the  confederate  wits,  which  was  to 
extinguish  for  ever  the  fame  and  pretensions  of  Bentley  :  it  was  a  book 
of  about  three  hundred  pages,  with  a  motto  sufficiently  menacing : 

"  Remember  Milo's  end, 
Wedg'd  in  that  timber  which  be  strove  to  rend.'' 

This  work,  which  once  enjoyed  an  extravagant  popularity,  is  now  little 
known,  except  through  the  fame  of  him  whom  it  was  intended  to  crush. 
John  Milner,  a  veteran  schoolmaster  at  Leeds,  engaged  in  the  dis- 
pute on  Phalaris,  and  took  part  against  Bentley.  Dr.  Garth,  his 
contemporary  at  Cambridge,  who  was  related  to  the  Boyle's,  published 
about  this  time  his  well  known  poem,  ^^  The  Dispensary,"  and  pro. 
nounced  his  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  combatants  in  this 
simile : — 

*'  So  diamonds  take  a  lustre  from  their  foil, 
And  to  a  Bentley  'tis  we  owe  a  Boyle." 

A  couplet  which  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  quoted  than  any  other  in 
the  poem,  and  always  to  the  disparagement  of  the  author's  judgment. 
At  Cambridge,  a  caricature  was  exhibited  of  Phalaris  putting  the 
unfortunate  critic  into  his  brazen  bull ;  and,  as  it  was  thought  that  a 
member  of  St.  John's  College  coidd  not  properly  make  his  exit  without 
a  pun,  he  was  represented  saying  '^  I  had  rather  be  roasted  than 
BoyUd." 
Of  all  the  attacks  upon  Bentley  written  at  this  period,  the  only  one 
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which  continues  to  be  known  by  its  own  merits^  is  ^^  Swift's  Battle  of 
the  Books/'  a  piece  exhibiting^  perhaps^  more  than  any  of  his  writings^ 
the  original  rein  of  humour  which  distinguishes  its  author.  Like  its 
predecessor  the  ''  Tale  of  a  Tub/'  it  was  composed  to  soothe  the  morti- 
fied feelings  of  his  patron  Sir  William  Temple.  This  work  continues  to 
be  read  and  laughed  over  by  thousand  s^  who  would  have  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  eloquence  of  the  English  Memmius,  and  all  the  combined  wit 
and  learning  of  Christ  Church. 

The  facetious  Dr.  King^  also^  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  rabid 
wits^  who  fastens  on  his  prey^  and  does  not  hastily  draw  his  fangs 
from  the  noble  animal.  At  one  of  those  conferences  which  passed 
between  Bentley  and  the  bookseller^  King  was  present^  and  being  called 
upon  by  Boyle  to  bear  part  in  the  drama^  performed  it  quite  to  the 
taste  of  ^^  the  bees."  He  addressed  a  letter  to  Dean  Aldrich^  in  which 
he  gave  one  particular  ;  and  to  make  up  a  sufficient  dose^  dropped  some 
corrosives.  He  closed  his  letter  thus: — ''that  scorn  and  contempt 
which  I  have  naturally  for  pride  and  insolence,  makes  me  remember 
what  otherwise  I  might  have  forgotton."  Nothing  touched  Bentley 
more  than  reflections  on  his  "  pride  and  insolence."  Our  defects  seem 
to  lose  much  of  their  character^  in  reference  to  ourselves^  by  habit  and 
natural  disposition ;  yet  we  have  always  a  painful  suspicion  of  their 
existence^  and  he  who  touches  them  without  tenderness  is  never 
pardoned.     The  invective  of  King  had  all  the  bitterness  of  truth. 

Bentley  nicknames  King^  Humty  Dumty,  through  the  progress  of 
the  controversy^  for  his  tavern  pleasures^  and  accuses  him  of  writing 
more  in  taverns^  than  in  his  study.  He  little  knew  the  injustice  of  the 
charge  against  a  student  who  had  written  notes  to  22^000  books  and 
MSS.  But  all  this  was  not  done  with  impunity.  An  irritated  wit 
only  finds  his  adversary  cutting  out  work  for  him.  A  second  letter^ 
more  abundant  with  the  same  pungent  qualities,  fell  on  the  head  of 
Bentley.  King  says  of  the  arch-critic,— r''  he  thinks  meanly,  I  find, 
of  my  reading ;  yet  for  all  that,  I  dare  say  I  have  read  more  than  any 
man  in  England,  besides  him  and  me,  for  I  have  read  his  book  all 
throityh,"    A  keen  repartee  this  ! 

Men  of  genius  are  more  subject  to  ''  unnatural  dvil  war,"  than  even 
the  blockheads  whom  Pope  sarcastically  reproaches  with  it.  Bentley's 
opinion  of  his  own  volume  seems  equally  modest  and  just.  ''  To  under- 
value this  dispute  about  Phalaris,  because  it  does  not  suit  one's  own 
studies,  is  to  quarrel  with  a  circle  because  it  is  not  a  sqttare.  If  the 
same  question  be  not  of  vulgar  use,  it  was  writ  therefore  for  a  few ; 
for  even  the  greatest  performances,  upon  the  most  important  subjects^ 
are  no  entertainment  9X9]}  to  the  many  of  the  world," 
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Bentley^  although  the  aelid  force  of  his  mind  was  not  favourable  to 
the  lighter  sports  of  wit^  yet  was  it  not  quite  destitute  of  those  airy 
qualities;  nor  does  he  seem  insensible  to  the  literary  merits  of  'Hhat 
odd  work^"  as  he  calls  Boyle's  volume ;  and  conveys  a  good  notion  of  it, 
when  he  says^  '*  it  may  be  very  useful  as  a  common-place  book,  for 
ridicule,  banter,  and  all  the  topics  of  calumny/'  With  equal  dignity 
and  sense,  he  observes,  on  the  ridicule  so  freely  used  in  that  work,— ^^  I 
am  content,  that  what  is  the  greatest  virtue  of  his  book,  should  be 
counted  the  greatest  fault  in  mine." 

His  reply  to  *'  Milo's  End,"  and  the  torture  he  was  supposed  to  pass 
through,  when  thrown  into   Phalaris's  bull,   is  a  piece  of  sarcastic 
humour,  which  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  volume  more 
celebrated  for  its  wit.    *^  The  facetious  '  Examiner '  seems  resolved  to 
vie  with  Phalaris  himself  in  the  science  of  Phalarism  ;  for  his  revenge 
is  not  satisfied  with  one  single  death  of  his  adversary,  but  he  will  kill 
me  over  and  over  again.    He  has  slain  me  twice,  by  two  several  deaths! 
one  in  the  first  page  of  his  book,  and  another  in  the  last.     In  the  title, 
page  I  die  the  death  of  Milo,  the  Cretonian ;  the  application  of  which 
must  be  this : — ^that  as  Milo,  after  his  victories  at  six  several  Olym- 
piads, was  at  last  conquered  and  destroyed  in  wrestling  with  a  tree ; 
so  I,  after  I  had  attained  to  some  small  reputation  in  letters,  am  to  be 
quite  baffled  and  run  down  by  wooden  antagonists.    But,  in  the  end  of 
his  book,  he  has  got  me  into  Phalaris's  bull,  and  he  has  the  pleasure  of 
fancying  that  he  hears  me  begin  to  bellow.    Well,  since  it  is  that  I  am 
in  the  bull,  I  have  performed  the  part  of  a  sufferer.      For  as  the  cries 
of  the  tormented  in  old  Phalaris's  bull,  being  conveyed  through  pipes 
lodged  in  the  machine,  were  turned  into  music  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  tyrant ;  so  the  complaints  which  my  torments  express  from  me, 
being  conveyed  to  Mr.  Boyle  by  this  answer,  are  all  dedicated  to  his 
pleasure  and  diversion.    But  yet,  methinks,  when  he  was  setting  up 
to  be  Phalaris  junior,  the  very  omen  of  it  might  have  deterred  him. 
As  the  old  tyrant  himself  at  last  bellowed  in  his  own  bull,  his  imitators 
ought  to  consider  that,  at  long  run,  their  own  actions  may  chance  to 
overtake  them." 

Bentley  meanwhile  remained  calm  under  this  merciless  storm,  relying 
upon  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  a  conviction  that  the  public  judge- 
ment, however  strangely  it  may  be  perverted  for  a  time,  will  at  length 
come  to  a  just  decision  upon  every  question.  Warburton  tells  an 
anecdote  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  S.  (whom  we  apprehend  to  be 
Smallbroke,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,)  who  meeting  Bentley 
at  this  period,  and  telling  him  not  to  be  discouraged  at  the  run  made 
against  him,  was  answered,  "  indeed  I  am  in  no  pain  about  the  matter 
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for  it  is  a  maxim  with  me,  that  no  man  was  ever  written  out  of  reputa. 
tion  but  by  himself."  He  had  now,  however,  to  experience  the  most 
painftil  of  all  circumstances  attending  popular  outcry ;  the  desertion,  or 
coldness  of  some  friends,  whose  regards  were  influenced  by  fashion. 
That  he  felt  uneasiness  at  this  situation  may  well  be  believed,  indeed 
he  confesses  as  much  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Grosvius  ;  but  instead  of 
expressing  this  to  the  world,  he  applied  himself  to  write  such  an  answer 
as  should  effectually  turn  the  tide  of  popular  opinion,  and  make  the 
weapons  of  his  enemies  recoil  upon  their  own  heads.  His  sentiments 
at  this  time  are  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  unshaken  friend  Evblyn, 
who  appears  to  have  stood  up  alone  as  his  defender,  and  to  have  recom. 
mended  the  public  to  wait  and  hear  the  other  side,  before  they 
pronounced  his  condemnation.  He  feels  gratefully  this  proof  of  Evelyn's 
friendship ;  and  assures  him  that  he  shall  very  shortly  be  able  to  refute 
all  the  charges,  and  all  the  cavils  of  his  enemies,  so  fuUy  "  both  in 
points  of  learning,  and  of  fact,  that  they  themselves  would  feel 
ashamed." 

That  Bentley  did  not  immediately  reply  to  his  adversaries  must  be 
regarded  as  fortunate,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  whole  learned 
world,  '^  Although  there  is  no  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Monk,  "  but  that 
such  a  publication,  as  he  meditated,  would  have  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  victory,  and  settled  the  whole  controversy,  so  perfectly  was  he 
master  of  all  parts  of  the  question,  yet  a  hasty  performance  could  not 
have  supplied  us  with  so  valuable  a  treasure  of  wit  and  learning,  as 
appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year;  a  piece  which  by  the 
concurring  testimony  of  all  scholars  has  never  been  rivalled.  The 
Boyleans  had  pursued  a  course  calculated  to  display  their  adversary  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  to  raise  to  the  highest  pinnacle  the  reputa- 
tion which  they  designed  to  overthrow.  In  their  efforts  to  confute  his 
reasonings  about  Phalaris,  they  had  introduced  a  variety  of  new  topics, 
which  the  writers,  from  whence  they  drew  their  knowledge,  had  treated 
either  errcmeously,  or  slightly.  This  imposed  upon  Bentley  the  neces- 
sity of  explaining  and  elucidating  them ;  in  doing  which  he  was  able  to 
develope  stores  of  learning,  more  than  either  his  friends  hoped,  or  his 
enemies  apprehended.  It  was  fully  believed  that  his  first  dissertation 
had  been  the  elaborate  result  of  more  than  two  year*  attention  to  the 
subject ;  that  his  bolt  was  now  shot,  and  that  his  learning  and  objec> 
tions  were  exhausted.  So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  it  was 
in  fact  a  hasty  sketch,  the  sheets  of  which  were  sent  to  the  press  as  fast 
as  they  were  written.  When  the  famous  reply  appeared,  the  public 
found  to  their  astonishment,  that  the  former  piece  had  consisted  only  of 
the  sprinklings  of  immense  stores  of  learning,  which  might  almost  be 
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said^  like  his  talents,  to  expand  with  the  occasion  that  called  them  forth. 
Before  he  submitted  his  case  to  the  world,  Bentley  was  careful  to  arm 
himself  with  a  full  refutation  of  those  charges  upon  his  personal 
behaviourw 

This  work  was  given  to  the  public  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1699 ; 
the  appearance  of  which  is  to  be  considered  as  an  epochs  not  only  in  the 
life  of  Bentley,  but  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  victory  obtained 
over  his  opponents,  although  the  most  complete  that  can  be  imagined, 
omstitutes  but  a  small  part  of  the  merit  of  this  performance.  Such  is 
the  author's  address,  that  while  every  page  is  professedly  controversial, 
there  is  embodied  in  the  work  a  quantity  of  accurate  information  rela- 
tive  to  history,  chronology,  antiquities,  philology,  and  criticism,  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  match  in  any  other  volume.  The  cavils  of  the 
Boyleans  had  fortunately  touched  upon  so  many  topics,  as  to  draw  from 
their  adversary  a  mass  of  learning,  none*  of  which  is  misplaced  or 
superfluous :  he  contrives  with  admirable  judgment  to  give  the  reader 
all  the  information  that  can  be  desired  upon  each  question,  while  he 
never  loses  sight  of  his  main  object.  Profound  and  various  as  are  the 
sources  of  his  learning,  every  thing  is  so  well  arranged,  and  placed  in  so 
clear  a  view,  that  the  mere  novice  in  classical  literature,  may  peruse 
the  book  with  profit  and  pleasure,  while  the  most  accomplished  scholar 
cannot  fedl  to  find  his  knowledge  enlarged.  Nor  is  this  merely  the 
language  of  those  who  are  partial  to  the  author:  the  learned  Dodwell, 
who  had  no  peculiar  motive  to  be  pleased  with  a  work,  (in  which  he 
was  a  considerable  sufiferer,  and  who,  as  a  Non-juror,  was  preju- 
diced against  Bentley's  party,)  is  recorded  to  have  avowed,  *^  that  he 
had  never  learned  so  much  from  a  book  in  his  life."  This  learned 
volume  owed  much  of  its  attraction  to  the  strain  of  humour  which 
makes  the  perusal  highly  entertaining.  The  advocates  of  Phalaris 
having  chosen  to  rely  upon  wit  and  railery,  were  ngw  made  to  feel  in 
their  turn  the  consequences  of  the  warfare  which  they  had  adopted. 
Even  Bishop  Warburton,  who  was  not  well  disposed  to  Bentley's 
reputation,  admits,  that  '^  he  beat  the  Oxford  men  at  their  own 
weapons." 

Sir  William  Temple  was  spared  the  mortification  of  beholding  the 
result  of  a  controversy,  upon  which  he  had  so  imprudently  staked  his  credit 
for  taste  and  discernment.  He  died  a  few  weeks  before  the  appearance 
of  the  dissertation,  which  was  to  annihilate  for  ever  the  pretensions  of 
this  Sicilian  hero  to  the  iame  of  authorship.  His  Christ  Church  allies 
did  not  feel  easy  under  the  report  that  a  reply  from  Dr.  Bentley  was  in 
preparation,  and  they  seemed  to  have  thought  in  earnest  of  executing 
the  threat  denounced  in  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts,  that  if  the  Doctor 
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was  not  quiet,  ^^  they  would  put  forth  a  hook  against  him  every  month 
as  long  as  he  lived." 

Bentley,  who  was  now  only  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age,  was 
left  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  his  great  learning  and  sagacity,  to 
which  even  the  most  averse  were  compelled  to  pay  homage:  and 
what  was  a  still  more  important  result  of  his  book,  he  had  silenced, 
and  put  so  shame,  the  slanderous  attacks  made  upon  his  character. 
Upon  the  various  matters  of  this  celebrated  controversy,  his  victory  was 
complete  and  final,  and  he  was  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field. 
A  declaration  was  indeed  made  by  his  adversaries  of  their  intention  to 
publish  a  complete  reply  to  his  book ;  but  this  was  all  an  empty  vaunt ; 
they  felt  their  inability  to  renew  the  conflict  upon  questions  of  learning, 
and  it  was  the  course  of  prudence,  not  to  recal  public  attention  to  the 
dispute.  It  may  be  remarked  that  not  one  of  the  Boylean  confederacy 
ever  again  appeared  before  the  world  as  a  critic.  Atterbury,  their 
leader^  immediately  found  business  of  a  different  character. 

We  now  enter  upon  difficult  ground.  Hitherto  we  have  contemplated 
Bendey  as  a  scholar,  disputing  with  would.be-scholars,  in  a  field,  where 
his  scholarship  gained  a  dear,  a  difficult,  and  a  glorious  victory.  In  the 
Phalaris  controversy  he  was  a  knight,  clad  in  impenetrable  mail,  con- 
descending to  defeat  a  conspiracy  of  fencing-masters  at  their  favourite 
*  tierce  and  cartCy  and  then  crushing  them,  all  and  several,  by  the  blows 
of  his  inrincible  mace.  Standing  on  the  vantage  ground  of  truth,  he 
despised  their  pitiful  cries  of  '^  foul  play,"  and  demonstrated  himself 
as  stainless  in  honour,  as  he  was  redoubtable  in  prowess.  It  is  really 
mortifying  to  see  the  armed  champion  sinking  into  a  petty  litigant, 
and  to  find  him  contending,  not  for  the  unstained  virginity  of  antique 
learning,  but  for  miserable  quibbles  of  collegia  etiquette,  and  yet  meaner 
matters  connected  with  "  the  three  denominations"  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence. 

Posterity,  (who  and  what  is  it  ?)  have  been  constituted  a  court  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal.  Before  this  imaginary  tribunal  every  great 
man  is  called  to  account  for  his  deeds  committed  in  the  flesh.  His 
biographer  is  presumed  to  be  at  once  advocate  and  judge,  while  in  fact 
he  should  be  no  more  than  witness.  Dr.  Monk,  the  only  authentic 
biographer  of  Bentley,  is  doubtless  an  admirable  witness,  but  as  an 
advocate,  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  alleged  against  a  certain 
great  jurist,  in  the  case  of  poor  Peltier,  of  sacrificing  his  client  to  his 
own  reputation  for  impartiality ;  and  as  a  judge,  he  takes  especial  care 
not  to  prejudice  the  jury  in  favour  of  the  panel.  He  has  elaborately 
stated  all  that  Bentley  did  to  offend  the  college,  and  as  little  about 
what  the  college  did  to  offend  Bentley.     He  has  given  the  original 
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Latin^  (and  what  Latin ! !)  of  the  statutes  which  Bentley  was  accused  of 
violating ;  but  he  has  not  impressed^  by  any  pains  taking  of  his  own^ 
the  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  which  Bentley  disregarded  the  letter 
of  the  law^  in  order  to  vitalize  its  spirit. 

People  at  this  time  of  day  will  not  care  much  whether  the  statutable 
onus  of  a  few  hundreds  lay  upon  the  master  of  Trinity  college^  or  upon 
the  fellows.  Be  it  recollected^  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  sums  drawn 
from  the  people  ;  but  of  an  estate^  entrusted  to  certain  hands  for  certain 
purposes.  Bentley  conceived  that  the  trustees  were  diverting  too  large 
a  portion  of  this  estate  to  their  personal  uses;  that  the  fellows  of 
trinity  had  a  strong  inclination  to  turn  the  college  funds  into  a  snug 
dnecure.  To  correct  this  growing  evil  he  resorted  to  his  magisterial 
prerogative.  He  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  rojral  foundation^  and 
took  upon  him  the  authority  of  a  king^  perhaps  unconstitutionally^  but 
still  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole^  of  a  permanent  body,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  individual  interests. 

The  foundation  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  is  said  to  have  been 
*^  the  first-fruit  of  the  Reformation."     Henby  VIII,  about  a  month 
before  his  death,  appropriated  to  th6  establishment  of  that  college  a 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  spoliated  monasteries.     "  The  price  of  a  dog, 
and  the  hire  of  a  harlot,"  say  the  Rabbins,  *'  shall  not  be  put  to  any  holy 
pur|K)se,"  and  even  the  Jewish  priests,  who  murdered  the  Lord  of  life, 
refused  to  put  the  price  of  blood  into  their  treasury.     But  the  price  of 
much  blood,  the  hire  of  much  spiritual  prostitution,  constituted  the 
original  treasury  of  that  corporation,  whose  name  now  being  utterly 
disconnected  with  all  religious  associations,  and  giving  rise  to  innumer. 
able  irreverend  puns,  might  very  fitly  be  changed.     Its  first  days  were 
dark  and  turbid,  no  wonder,  yet  it  received  a  body  of  statutes  from 
Edward  VI.  that  blossom  of  royalty,  whose  beautiful  youth,  and  timely 
death,  preserved  the  house  of  Tudor  from  utter  execration,  who,  hap- 
pily for  himself,  if  not  for  England,  was  called  away  before  his  mother's 
milk  was  well  out  of  his  veins,  and  before  any  of  his  father's  venom  was 
ripened.     Queen  Elizabeth,  who  united  the  best  and  worst  of  both 
sexes,  her  grandfather's  craft  and  frugality,  her  fother's  courage  and 
cruelty,  and  her  poor  mother's  vanity,  gave  another  set  of  statutes,  and 
from  the  apparent  discrepancy  of  these  codes,  much  of  the  long  enigma 
of  Bentley's  litigations  was  compounded.      Tlie    college    flourished 
mightily.     At  one  time,  the  two  archbishops  and  seven  bishops  were 
its  alumni.    It  could  boast  of  Core  and  Bacon^  of  Barrow  and 
Newton.    Nor  ever,  till  this  time,  has  it  lacked  pupils  who  glory  in 
its  name,  and  in  whose  names  it  well  may  glory. 
Contrary  to  the  constitution  of  most  colleges.  Trinity  is  obliged  to 
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acoept  a  master  at  the  appointment  of  the  crown.  William  III. 
during  the  life  of  his  queen^  devolved  all  literary  and  religious  patron- 
age upon  her^  who  was  regarded^  even  by  the  conforming  clergy^  as  the 
true  sovereign^  while  her  consort  was  considered  as  little  more  than 
commander-in-chief.  Even  the  royal  library  was  called  the  Queen's 
library.  After  Mary's  deaths  William^  displaying  herein  the  rare 
knowledge  of  his  own  ignorance^  committed  to  six  prelates  the  respon- 
sible task  of  recommending  fit  persons  for  all  vacant  bishoprics^  dean, 
eries^  and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments^  as  well  as  headships  and 
professorships  in  the  royal  patronage.  It  was  a  wise  act^  and  had  it 
been  followed  in  spirit  by  his  successors^  the  church  had  never  been^  as 
now^  a  loose  card  in  the  hands  of  state  gamblers.  The  original  mem- 
bers of  this  commission  were  Tenison,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
Sharp^  of  York ;  LLoyd^  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry;  Burnet, 
of  Saram ;  Stillinoflbet,  of  Worcester,  and  Patrick,  of  Ely.  On 
the  death  of  Stillingfleet,  in  1699,  Moore,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was 
advanced  to  his  place;  and  Dr.  Montague  being  promoted  to  the 
deanery  of  Durham,  Bentley  was  recommendod  by  them  to  the  vacant 
headship  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 

The  result  of  Bentley's  appointment  proves  the  inexpediency  of 
giving  an  ofiice  to  a  man,  simply  because  he  deserves  it,  without  con- 
sidering whether  it  is  fit  for  him,  or  he  fit  for  it.  It  has  been  said,  of 
Charles  I.  that  had  he  been  an  absolute  king,  he  would  have  been  the 
best  of  absolute  kings.  So  of  Bentley,  we  may  assert,  that  he  was  the 
fittest  of  all  men  to  be  the  Autocrat  of  a  college,  for  of  all  meq  he  best 
"Understood,  and  best  loved,  the  ends  for  which  colleges  were  founded. 
Being  put  over  a  venal,  turbulent  aristocracy,  he  pursued  his  end, 
regardless  of  the  means,  and  hence  only  derived  the  credit  of  profiting 
as  adroitly  by  the  ambiguities  and  corruptions  of  law,  as  he  had  done, 
and  continued  to  do,  by  the  subtleties  of  verbal  criticism.  Tradition 
says,  that  being  congratulated  upon  a  promotion  so  little  to  have  been 
expected,  by  a  member  of  St.  John's,  he  replied  in  the  words  of  tlic 
Psalmist,  "  by  the  help  of  my  God,  I  have  leaped  over  the  waU." 
Another  anecdote,  preserved  in  Dr.  Bentley's  family,  relates  that 
Bishop  Stillingfleet  said,  ^'  we  must  send  Bentley  to  rule  the  turbulent 
fellows  of  Trinity  College ;  if  any  body  can  do  it,  he  is  the  person  ;  for 
I  am  sure  he  has  ruled  my  family  ever  since  he  entered  it." 

On  the  first  of  February,  1700,  Bentley  was  installed  Master  of 
Trinity  College, — ^looked  upon  by  Europe  as  her  first  scholar,  and  by 
England  as  the  tutor  of  her  future  sovereign.  But  the  hand  of 
Providence  was  heavy  on  the  house  of  Stuart.  William,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  died  July  29,  1700,  and  so  prevented  Bentley  from  sharing 
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the  honours  of  Fsnelon^  as  the  preceptor  of  a  possible  good  kiug,  or 
the  disgrace  of  Seneca^  as  the  instructor  of  an  actual  Nero. 

His  first  step  on  entering  into  the  office  was  of  a  very  inauspicious 
description.  A  dividend  from  the  surplus  money  had  been  fixed  in 
December  1699,  to  be  paid  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  college^  to 
the  Masters  and  Fellows  for  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas.  The 
Master's  share,  amounting  to  £170,  was  clearly  due  to  Dr.  Montague^ 
whose  resignation  took  place  in  November,  but  by  some  accident  it  had 
not  been  disbursed  to  him.  Bentley  immediately  upon  his  admission, 
claimed  this  sum,  as  being  profits  accruing  during  the  vacancy,  and 
therefore  paya'ble  to  the  new  master,  and  by  terrifying  the  treasurer, 
who  declined  paying  it,  with  a  threat  of  bringing  him  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  actually  obtained  the  money.* 

It  so  happened,  that,  at  Bentley's  accession,  the  Master's  lodge,  at 
Trinity,  was  very  much  in  want  of  repair.  He,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  same  club  with  Sir  Chbistopheb  Wren,  and  whose  spirit  was 
a  sojourner  in  Athens,  must  needs  have  had  magnificent  ideas  of  archi- 
tecture ;  and  if  he  had  very  inadequate  calculations  of  the  expense 
attending  the  realization  of  such  ideas,  the  errors  of  his  arithmetic 
ought  not  to  impugn  the  integrity  of  his  principles.  Yet  the  expen- 
sivencss  of  these  improvements, — ^the  long  bills  he  ran  up  with  masons, 
carpenters,  glaziersyf  &c.,  and  the  violent  means  whereby  he  enforced 
payment  at  the  college  expense,  were  the  chief  ostensible  pretexts  of 
the  quarrel  between  Bentley  and  his  college !  Its  real  causes  however 
we  believe  to  have  lain  much  deeper. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  mastership,  Bentley  became  Vice  Chan- 
cellor, being  chosen  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  University,  as  a 
senior  in  degree  among  the  Heads  of  houses,  who  had  not  already 

*  With  all  our  admiration  of  Bentley,  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that,  in  money 
matters,  he  displayed  neither  the  indifference  of  a  scholar,- the  liberality  of  a  gentle- 
man, nor  the  exactness  of  an  honest  man.  Very  possibly,  he  had  suffered  in  his 
youth  from  inattention  to  these  things ;  and  there  are  never  wanting  prudent  friends 
to  persuade  a  man  that,  because  he  is  a  genius,  or  learned,  all  the  world  are  in  a 
conspiracy  to  rob  him.  No  man  was  ever  long  honest,  who  habitually  distrusted  the 
honesty  of  others;  for  who  will  labour  to  attain  or  preserve  a  virtue  which  he  does 
not  believe  to  exist  ?  Money  squabbles,  however,  are  a  most  unfortunate  commence- 
ment of  any  connection  between  individuals  or  societies.  The  civil  list  is  a  wet 
blanket  on  a  young  king^s  popularity ;  and  a  contested  point  in  the  marriage  articles, 
though  quite  forgotten  in  the  ardour  of  the  hone^  nioon,  often  proves  a  rankling 
thorn  in  the  side  of  matrimonial  felicity.  C. 

f  Glaziers.  This  respectable  trade  is  not  rashly  called  in  question.  The  insertion 
of  sash  windows  in  the  lodge,  was  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  Bentley  was 
prosecuted.  C. 
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served  in  that  office.  Owing,  probably,  to  bis  inexperience  in  Uniyersity 
business,  very  few  matters  of  importance  were  transacted  during  the 
year  of  Bentley's  vice  chancellorship.  One  of  its  duties  seems  to 
consist  in  giving  of  dinners,  which,  owing  perhaps  to  the  unfinished 
state  of  his  lodge,  he  did  not  fulfil  to  general  satisfaction.  Yet,  con- 
sidering that  he  was  then  engaged  in  the  important  business  of  winning 
and  marrying  a  wife,  he  might  fairly  have  been  exempted  from 
the  charge  of  inhospitality.  He  had  long  cherished  an  attachment 
to  Mrs.  Joanna  Bernard,  a  lady  who  had  been  a  visitor  in  Bishop 
Stillingfleet's  family.  She  was  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bernard,  in 
Huntingdonshire.  Being  now  raised  to  a  station  of  dignity  and  com- 
petence, he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  was 
united  to  her  at  Windsor,  having  previously  obtained  a  royal  dispen- 
sation, under  the  Great  Seal,  for  deviating  from  Queen  Elizabeth's 
statutes,  which  enjoined  celibacy  to  the  master  as  well  as  to  the  fellows 
of  Trinity  College.  This  marriage  appears  to  have  been  eminently 
happy.  The  lady,  who  continued  the  partaker  of  his  joys  and  sorrows 
for  nearly  forty  years,  is  described  as  possessing  the  most  amiable  and 
valuable  qualities.  She  had  a  cultivated  mind,  and  was  sincerely 
benevolent  and  religious.  Whiston  relates,  that  Bentley  was  in  danger 
of  losing  her  during  his  courtship,  from  insinuating  doubts  of  the 
authority  of  the  book  of  Daniel;  a  story  exceedingly  improbable, 
which,  if  it  ever  had  any  foundation,  has  been  distorted  from  the  truth, 
according  to  the  practice  of  that  hearsay  narrator.*  The  alliance  with 
Mrs.  Bentliey,  whose  family  connections  were  numerous  and  distin- 
guished, was  the  means  of  securing  him  powerful  protection  at  critical 
periods  of  his  life ;  while  the  excellence  of  her  disposition  tended  to 
soften  the  animosity  of  his  opponents.  We  find  her  mentioned  with 
applause  and  sympathy,  in  publications  written  for  the  purpose  of 
injuring  the  character  and  fortune  of  her  husband. 

In  the  course  of  Bentley's  year  of  office,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  spirit  and  decision,   in  upholding  the  rights  of  the 

*  The  truth  may  be,  that  Bentley  stated  that  such  doubt  might  have  existed, — an 
admission  quite  enough,  to  alarm  a  lady's  orthodoxy;  for  a  good  sipiple  hearted 
woman  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  one  denying  what  to  her  is  **  stuff  of 
the  conscience."  Bentley  might  be  disposed  to  take  up  the  question  as  a  point  of 
criticism  rather  than  as  a  point  of  faith,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  commit  himself 
his  love,  and  his  preferment,  for  any  heresy,  new  or  old.  Such  heterodox  Quixotism 
he  left  to  Whiston,  who  forfeited  brilliant  prospects  in  the  Church,  to  scruples  which 
he  deemed  conscientious,  though  the  orthodox  believers  account  them  damnable,  and 
the  no-believers  ridicule  them  as  insane.  He  was  an  honest  wrong-headed  Arian,  far 
too  credulous  of  tales  that  told  ill  for  his  opponents,  but,  I  believe,  incapable  of 
intentional  falsehood.  C. 
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UDiversity  against  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Cambridge,  who  had 
given  permission  and  encouragement  to  players  to  perform  at  Slur  bridge 
fair,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Vice  Chancellor,  and  in  defiance  of  his 
authority.  His  vindication  of  these  privileges  granted  by  charters  and 
acts  of  parliament,  was  essential  to  the  discipline  of  the  place,  and  we 
may  judge  from  the  practice  of  subsequent  times,  that  the  prompt 
interference  of  Dr.  Bentley  on  this  occasion,  was  productive  of  good  and 
permanent  effects. 

A  Greek  prelate,  Neophytos,  Archbishop  of  Philippopoli,  visiting 
England  at  this  time,  came  to  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  doctor  of 
divinity  by  the  University.  On  this  occasion,  the  Vice  Chancellor, 
with  great  good  nature,  directed  that  he  should  be  presented  by  the 
Oreek  Professor,  Joshua  Barnes,*  who  was  thus  gratified  with  the 
opportunity  of  delivering  a  Greek  oration,  a  copy  of  which  is  still 
preserved. 

Before  the  end  of  his  year  of  office,  Bentley  had  the  gratification  of 
declaring  his  political  sentiments,  and  those  of  the  University,  in  an 
address  presented  to  King  William,  upon  Louis  XIV.  acknowledging 
the  son  of  James  II.  as  King  of  England.  The  address  was  undoubt- 
edly  composed  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  who  expressed  his  opinion  on 
public  affairs  in  clear  and  uncompromising  terms. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Saywell,  Bentley  was  collated  to  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Ely,  a  dignity  which,  besides  his  rank  in  the  Church,  was 
endowed  with  the  two  livings  of  Haddenham  and  Wilburton.  He  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  this  preferment  from  Bishop  Patrick,  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  exemplary  prelates  that  ever  graced  the  Bench. 
As  the  archdeaconry  conferred  a  seat  in  the  lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion, then  at  high  discord  with  the  Bishops,  it  seems  probable  that  a 
wish  to  call  into  action,  on  the  other  side,  such  talents  and  spirits  as 
Bentley's,  might  have  occasioned  this  appointment.  *  He  was  regular 
in  his  attendance  at  the  synod  as  long  as  it  was  permitted  to  meet  and 
deliberate,  and  he  took  a  share  in  the  debates. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  Master  of  Trinity  is  a  nominee 
of  the  crown.  The  heads  of  almost  every  other  college  are  elected  by 
the  Fellows.  Hence  it  is  likely  that  the  appointment  of  every  head- 
master, will  much  resemble  the  placing  of  a  Scottish  minister  in  those 
days,  when  the  Covenanters  had  not  fully  submitted  to  the  yoke  of 

•  Of  Joshua  Bames,  who  wrote  a  tract  to  prove  that  the  real  author  of  the  Iliad 
was  no  other  than  Solcmim,  Benltey  declared,  '*  that  he  under8too4  Greek  as  well  as 
an  Athenian  cobler."  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  an  Athenian  cobler  would 
have  puzzled  Bentley  himself.  Yet  the  observatiou  is  witty,  and  well 'expresses  the 
distinction,  between  extensive  learning,  and  critical  scholarship.  C. 
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At  the  general  election^  in  November^  1701>  Cambridge  returned  to. 
parliament  Mr.  Isaac  Nbwton.  Never  can  she  hope  again  to  be  so 
represented.  Yet  the  phUosopher  must  have  felt  rather  out  of  his 
element  among  the  squires  and  courtiers  in  St.  Stephen's.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  Bentley  voted  for  his  illustrious  friend. 

Returning  with  ardour  to  his  interrupted  studies,  in  the  following 
summer,  the  great  critic  announced  his  intention  of  publishing  an 
edition  of  Horace,  the  most  popular  (if  the  term  may  be  allowed)  of  all 
the  Latin  poets,  and  the  only  one  of  which  nine  tenths  of  those  who 
enjoy  a  classical  education  have  any  remembrance. 

Suidas  for  unlicensed  Greek."  Anno  1706,  Kuster's  three  folios  of  the  lexicon  heing 
completed,  the  editor  returned  to  Berlin,  and,  by  the  management  of  Bentley,  his 
introduction  to  his  royal  master  was  particularly  auspicious.  The  University  of 
Frankfort,  on  the  Oder,  having  resolved  to  celebrate  the  centenary  anniversary  of  its 
foundation  with  secular  solemnities,  invited  various  other  Universities  to  assist  by 
their  deputies  at  this  ceremony.  The  invitation  sent  to  Cambridge  was  courteously 
accepted,  and  a  deputation  was  nominated  by  the  senate,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives in  the  different  faculties.  The  King  of  Prussia  presided  at  the  solemnities,  and 
Kuster  being  attached  to  the  delegation,  was  presented  to  him  attired  in  the  scarlet 
robes  of  a  Cambridge  doctor,  and  received  in  the  gracious  manner  which  his  merits 
and  character  demanded.  There  exists  a  curious  letter  from  him  to  Bentley,  in 
English,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  this  academical  jubilee :  See  Monk's  Li/cy  p.  149. 
Here  permit  me  to  remark  a  peculiar  use  and  beauty  of  classical  literature,  in  giving 
a  common  language,  a  common  interest,  a  co-patriotism  to  the  scholars  of  different 
countries,  and  thereby  promoting  a  free  intercourse,  which,  breaking  down  the  bar- 
riers of  national  prejudice,  confers  a  real  benefit  on  those  that  have  no  tongue  but 
that  their  mothers  taught  them,  softening  the  horrors  of  war,  and  preparing  the 
earth  for  universal  peace.  Perhaps  it  is  a  further  advantage,  that  the  conmion  lan- 
guage is  no  longer  that  of  any  existing  nation,  it  puts  aU  upon  an  equality. 

Kuster  was  too  eminent  not  to  be  envied,  too  proud,  or  too  petulant,  to  be  a  court 
professor,  so  he  left  Berlin  hastily,  either  oppressed  by  his  rivals,  or  disgusted  with 
his  lively.  With  the  king's  permission,  he  returned  to  Utrecht^  resigned  his  situation, 
and  proposed  an  edition  of  Hesychms,  the  most  important  of  the  Greek  lexicogra- 
phers, relying  on  the  assistance  of  Bentley,  who  was  known  to  have  turned  his  atten- 
tion particularly  to  that  author.  Bentley  made  a  liberal  offer  of  his  emendations, 
but  saddled  with  a  condition,  that  the  work  should  be  printed  at  Cambridge.  We  can- 
not help  wishing,  that  our  English  Aristarch  had  not  insisted  on  this  proviso,  whereby 
much  delay  was  interposed,  and  the  Hesychius  finally  postponed  till  too  late,  for 
Kuster  never  lived  to  complete  it  Methinks  the  shade  of  the  lexicographer  might 
arise  and  say,  with  the  Miltonie  Satan  :>— 

**  What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
And  what  I  should  be  ? " 

Kuster  engaged  in  an  edition  of  Jan^lichus's  life  of  Pythagoras;  one  of  the 
attempts  of  declining  paganism,  to  produce  miracles  and  revelations,  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Christianity.  He  afterwards  put  forth  an  Aristophanes,  which  met  with 
success,  but  all  these  labours  did  not  preserve  their  author  from  restlessness  and 
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For  Bentley's  purpose,  however,  Horace  was  not,  perhaps,  the  best 
book  to  be  chosen ;  for  Bentley,  with  erudition  unbounded,  and  under, 
standing  strong  as  subtle,  had  not  a  spark  of  poetry  in  his  nature,  and 
seems  to  have  allowed  the  poet  no  privilege  above  the  proseman,  except 
the  burdensome  distinction  of  verse.  Metre  was  the  only  peculiar 
quality  of  poetry  of  which  he  had  any  feeling ;  nor  was  he  aware,  that 
to  criticise  a  poet,  something  more  is  necessary,  besides  a  general 
mastery  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes.  Moreover,  Horace  was 
not  corrupt  enough  to  furnish  employment  for  Bentley's  powers.  With 
him,-— 

Greek  and  Latin  were  intended 

For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended. — 

as  Butler  says  of  puritanic  religion. 

His  critical  skill  was  like  those  detergent  acids,  which  are  excellent 
for  removing  stains,  when  such  exist,  but  if  applied  needlessly,  are  apt 
to  eat  holes.    It  was  not  his  humour  to  let  well  alone. 

poverty,  which  compeUed  him  to  huny  his  works  into  the  world  scarcely  half  made  up. 
It  was  his  object,  as  soon  as  he  could  scrape  together  £600,  to  purchase  a  life  annuity. 
For  this  he  toiled,  and  dedicated,  and  besought  the  interest  of  Bentley ;  and,  by  his 
advice,  offered  his  Aristophanes  to  Montague,  Lord  Halifax,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  ofiSce  of  Dorset  and  Somers,  as  receiver-general  of  dedicatoiy  adulation.     Kuster 
is  said  to  have  painfully  earned  the  £60  which  was  then  thought  a  sufficient  remu- 
neration for  such  addresses.     It  must  be  conceded,  that  they  read  rather  better  in 
Latin  than  in  English ;  but  we  may  rejoice  that  literature  is  no  longer  disgraced  by 
such  hyperbolical  sycophancy.    The  annuity  was  purchased,  but  the  poor  scholar 
had  no  luck  with  it    His  banker  failed,  and  threw  him  once  more  on  his  resources. 
He  re- visited  England,  for  the  double  purpose  of  engaging  with  booksellers  for  the 
.    publication  of  Hesychius,  and  of  obtaining  a  loan  from  his  friends.    This  was  in  1712. 
Bishop  Moore  and  others,  gave  him  promises :  Bentley,  under  the  delicate  form  of 
lending,  gave  him  money,  with  little  chance  of  repayment   Shortly  after,  he  received 
a  tempting  offer  from  the  Ahhe  Bignon,  librarian  to  the  King  of  France.    He  was 
invited  to  reside  at  Paris,  with  a  pension  of  2000  livres,  a  further  appointment  as  a 
Member  of  the  AcadSmie  dea  Inscriptions,  and  all  the  consideration  which  his  learn- 
ing was  sure  to  command  among  the  French  savans ;   but  for  this  it  was  required 
that  he  should  renounce  heresy,  or,  as  the  French  Abb6  probably  termed  it,  Hugonot- 
ism.     Let  not  protestant  indignation  outrun  christian  charity,  if  we  relate  that  a 
poor  book-worm  shrunk  from  the  slow  martyrdom  of  starvation,  or  that  an  English 
divine  continued  to  correspond  with  him  after  his  apostacy.    Whatever  he  gained  by 
his  change  of  religion,  or  rather  say,  of  communion,  he  did  not  long  ei\joy  it;  dying 
suddenly,  in  1716,  of  a  strange  disorder,  which  modern  physicians  attributed  to 
intense  application,  in  an  unhealthy  attitude.     Time  was,  when  it  would  have  been 
ascribed  to  supernatural  vengeance.    A  cake  of  sand  was  found  in  his  lower  abdo- 
minal region.     His  apostacy,  however,  can  scarce  have  exposed  him  to  the  wrath  of 
Pope,  who  nevertheless  has  insulted  his  memory  in  the  Dunciad,    Pope  fom:|4  it 
easier  to  translate  Greek,  than  to  construe  it 
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Dr.  Monk  regrets  that  his  hero  did  not  devote  himself  to  Greek 
rather  than  to  Latin  editorship ;  but  may  we  not  ask^  were  there  no 
objects  to  which  such  powers  and  such  acquirements  might  have  been 
applied^  more  important  than  disputed  readings^  dislocated  sentences^ 
points  misplaced^  and  accents  turned  the  wrong  way  ?  Might  not  the 
knowledge  which  convicted  Phalaris  of  forgery^  by  such  extensive 
collection^  and  skilful  collation^  of  evidence^  have  thrown  clear  daylight 
on  the  obscure  of  ancient  history — ^have  elucidated  the  origin^  the 
genealogy^  and  the  kindred  of  nations — ^have  shown  how  the  growth 
and  revolutions  of  language  illustrate  the  growth  and  changes  of 
society?  Or^  could  he  not  have  expounded  the  principles  of  Greek  and 
of  Roman  speech  by  the  laws  of  universal  logic,  and  raised  Philology  to 
Philosophy  ?— But  let  us  return  to  our  narrative. 

The  year  1702  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Groevius,  a  venerable 
scholar,  whose  admiration  of  Bentley  was  almost  idolatrous. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  his  mastership,  the  Doctor  made  several 
innovations  in  college  discipline,  some  of  which,  though  reluctantly 
received  at  first,  are  still  maintained  with  advantage.  He  improved 
the  system  of  examinations  for  fellowships  and  scholarships,  and 
abolished  the  truly  electioneering  custom  which  obliged  the  candidates 
to  keep  open  hospitality  at  a  tavern  during  the  four  days.  He  extended 
the  penalty  of  three.half-pence,  for  absence  from  chapel,  which  had 
been  exacted  from  under-graduates  only,  to  the  lower  half  of  the  sixty 
fellows.  He  altered  the  hour  of  the  Saturday  evening  Latin  decla. 
mations,  much  to  the  scandal  of  some  of  the  seniors,  and  decreed  that 
the  head  lecturer,  and  four  subJectiurers,  should  be  fined  eight  pence 
and  four  pence  respectively,  according  to  statute,  if  they  neglected  to 
lecture  and  examine  daily  in  the  hall.  Another,  and  very  unpopular 
exertion  of  his  authority,  certainly,  seemed  to  reflect  on  the  Fellows  in 
a  very  tender  concern.  A  pecuniary  mulct  was  appointed  by  statute 
on  any  person  leaving  table  before  grace.  Now  the  Fellows,  not 
relishing  the  surveillance  of  a  number  of  impatient  youths  upon  the 
protraction  of  their  repast,  were  in  the  habit  of  permitting  the  younger 
students  to  leave  hall  at  pleasure,  and  laying  a  fine  of  two  pence 
weekly  on  all,  whether  present  or  absent.  This  imposition,  the  master, 
by  his  sole  prerogative,  annulled,  and  gave  free  permission  to  depart 
before  grace,  without  punishment;  alleging,  as  his  ground,  ''the 
unreasonable  delays  at  meals,  at  some  of  the  Fellows*  tables."— After 
a  feast  comes  a  fast.  There  had  been  no  supper  allowed  in  hall  on 
Friday.  Bentley,  overruling  the  scruples  of  the  superstitious,  ordered 
that  there  should  be  a  flesh-supper  in  hall  on  that  day,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  youths  from  satisfying  their  appetites  in  more  exception- 
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able  places.  He  also  obliged  the  Noblemen  and  Fellow-Commoners  to 
attend  chapel>  and  perform  college  exercises^  as  well  as  the  other 
students.  In  all  this,  there  was  nothing  objectionable;  but  Bentley 
carried  all  with  a  high  hand,  scarcely  deigning  to  consult  the  eight 
seniors,  Ikis  statutable  advisers. 

He  also  took  upon  himself  to  expel  a  member  of  the  college,  who 
had  been  twice  detected  by  the  proctor  at  a  house  of  ill-fame,  and 
sundry  times  at  a  dissenting  meeting-house.  In  dismissing  a  profligate 
hypocrite,  the  master  would  surely  have  met  with  the  support  of  his 
fellows ;  but  there  was  an  informality  in  the  manner  of  doing  it,  which 
hereafter  furnished  matter  of  complaint. 

Meanwhile,  a  question  was  discussing,  which,  though  of  little  public 
interest,  concerned  the  college  deeply.  It  was  disputed,  whether  abso. 
lute  seniority  could  take  place  of  seniority  of  degree ; — ^whether,  for 
instance,  a  Master  of  Arts,  ranking  50  in  the  list  of  Fellows,  should 
hare  preoption  of  chambers  or  livings,  over  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  rank, 
ing  only  49.  Bentley  generaUy  contended  for  priority  of  degree; 
alleging,  that  the  disuse  of  divinity  degrees  had  caused  a  neglect  of 
study  in  the  college.  And  most  true  it  is,  that  when  a  man  is  once 
Fellow,  though  he  has  all  the  opportunities  in  the  world  for  acquiring 
learning,  he  has  no  further  incentive.  As  far  as  the  University  is 
concerned,  he  has  attained  his  ultimatum :  no  subsequent  examination 
displays  his  maturer  acquirements^— elicits  how. much  he  may  have 
acquired,  or  exposes  how  much  he  may  have  forgotten.  In  Bentley's 
reign,  the  preparatory  exercises  for  a  Doctor's  degree  were  not  abso. 
lutely  formal.  They  showed  at  least  that  the  candidate  could  still 
speak  Latin.  As  to  the  matter  of  the  theses  and  disputations,  as 
orthodoxy  only  allowed  one  conclusion,  and  one  decision,  it  never  could 
be  much  varied.  The  battle  was  sold,  and  who  cares  how  scientific  the 
sparring  might  be  }  But  Bentley  wished  that  the  Fellows  of  Trinity 
should  graduate  in  the  higher  faculties,  i.  e.  law,  physic,  and  divinity ; 
and  certainly,  the  words  of  the  statute  do,  in  our  disinterested  opinion, 
clearly  define  the  highest  graduate,  not  the  senior  member,  as  having 
the  right  of  preoption.  It  is  a  pity  that  college  statutes  are  not 
written  in  English,  or  Latin,  or  some  other  intelligible  language.  At 
present,  they  are  in  a  lingo  that  never  was  spoken  on  earth,  and  which 
can  only  be  justified  on  the  principles  of  those  enthusiasts,  who  think  a 
language  clearly  divine,  because  it  was  never  human. 

Bentley  seems  to  have  entered  on  his  government  with  the  worst  of 
all  possible  disqualifications — a  contempt  for  those  wlibm  he  was  called 
to  govern.  Not  content  with  a  lawless  sway,  he  accompanied  every 
exertion  of  his  prerogative  with  wanton  insult,  and  made  the  college 
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books  the  standing  records  of  his  overbearing  antipathy.  Bishop 
Hacket,  a  confessor  of  episcopacy  during  the  Commonwealth^  retaining 
in  his  honoured  age  an  honourable  affection  for  the  place  of  his  youthfu) 
studies^  had,  in  1667^  given  twelve  hundred  pounds  to  rebuild  that 
ruinous  fabric  entitled  Garret's  Hostel,  with  a  proviso,  that  the  rents  of 
the  chambers  therein  should  for  ever  be  appropriated  to  the  improve, 
meut  of  the  library.  The  new  library  being  completed  at  an  expense 
of  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  something  was  still  requisite,  to  furnish 
it  with  desks,  book-cases,  and  other  appurtenances,  and  >the  college 
resolved  that  the  money  advanced  for  this  purpose  should  be  repaid  out 
of  the  rents  of  the  Bishop's  chambers.  This  arrangement,  though  not 
inconsistent  with  the  statutes,  and  approved  by  the  bishop's  executor, 
did  not  please  the  master.  He  insisted  that  all  the  sums  so  applied, 
amounting  to  about  £50  a  year,  had  been  "  intervented;"  insisted  that 
they  should  be  restored,  and  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books ;  with  an 
assertion,  '^that  the  college  had  been  robbing  the  library,  and  putting 
the  money  in  their  own  pockets."  Truly,  he  treated  his  subjects  like 
worms,  and  forgot  that  a  worm  will  turn  if  you  tread  upon  it.  This  is 
said  to  have  given  cause  to  the  first  misunderstanding  between  Bentley 
and  the  seniority.  In  demanding  the  restitution,  he  might  be  self, 
justified ;  but  the  reproach  was  gratuitous.  Whenever  a  head  is  to  be 
appointed  to  a  society  of  christian  gentlemen,  the  first  question  to  be 
asked  should  be, — is  he  a  christian  ?  the  second^— *is  he  a  gentleman  ? 
A  spontaneous  insulter  is  neither. 

So  passed  the  first  five  years  of  Bentley's  mastership.  Meanwhile, 
King  William,  whose  merits  as  a  deliverer  were  soon  forgotten  when  it 
was  found  that  a  parliamentary  king  was  rather  more  expensive  than 
a  jure  divino  monarch,  had  died,  and  Queen  Anne,  deservedly  the 
favourite  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  Universities,  succeeded  to  the  undi. 
vided  allegiance  of  a  then  loyal  people.  She  had  already  gladded 
Oxford  with  her  presence,  and  in  1705,  she  conceded  to  Cambridge 
the  costly  honour  of  a  royal  visitation.  A  royal  visit  to  a  University, 
is,  or  might  be  called,  dunce's  holiday,  for  then  degrees  are  conferred 
on  all  whom  royalty  appoints,  without  the  statutable  qualifications  and 
exercises.  Upon  this  occasion  Newton  knelt  down,  plain  mister,  and 
arose  Sir  Isaac.  It  is  the  glory  of  knighthood  that  such  a  man  deigned 
to  accept  it,  but  it  must  have  been  a  whimsical  s{)ectacle  to  sec  a  woman 
holding  a  sword  in  an  assembly  of  parsons,  to  bestow  upon  a  man  of 
peace,  an  order  essentially  military. 

About  this  time.  Parliament  purchased  the  library  of  Sib  Robert 
Cotton,  a  useful  collector,  whose  name  is  connected  with  some  of  the 
rarest  treasures  of  literature.   Bentley,  as  royal  librarian,  was  entrusted 
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with  this  welcome  charge.  Apartments  were  fitted  up  for  him  in 
Cotton  House.  He  spent  a  considerable  part  of  every  year  in  town, 
where  his  talents  obtained  admission  to  Uie  highest  circles,  and  his 
adrancement  to  the  bench  was  regarded  as  certain;  and  certain  it  might 
have  been,  had  he  possessed  the  requisite  pliancy  of  temper,  for  in  no 
age,  was  mere  talent  of  whatever  kind,  at  so  high  a  premium.  When 
we  recollect  that  nothing  but  the  conscientious  scruples  of  Queen  Anne 
herself,  (and  blessed  be  her  memory  therefore,)  prevented  Swift  from 
being  a  bishop,  we  might  almost  wonder  that  the  first  scholar  in  Europe, 
a  chosen  and  successful  champion  of  religion,  and  a  peculiar  favourite  of 
the  pious  Queen,  was  not,  while  his  laurels  were  yet  unmildewed, 
advanced  to  tiie  top  of  his  profession.  Perhaps  the  richer  sees  were  all 
bespoken,  two  or  three  deep,  and  Bentley  preferred  a  wealthy  certainty, 
which  incurred  little  expense,  to  the  higher  dignity  of  a  poor  bishopric, 
entailing  an  enlarged  expenditure,  and  the  misery  of  hope  deferred.  At 
a  later  period,  1709,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  see  of  Chichester,  but 
the  change  of  ministry  gave  it  to  Dr.  John  Robinson,  who  afterwards 
figured  as  plenipotentiary  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Perhaps  the 
odium^  justly  or  unjustly,  attached  to  that  negociation,  made  him  the 
last  ecclesiastic  whom  the  English  government  have  employed  in  diplo- 
macy. Yet  later,  Bentley  refused  the  poor  bishopric  of  Bristol,  and 
on  being  asked  '^  What  sort  of  preferment  he  would  desire  ?/'  answered, 
'*  that  Vhich  could  leave  me  no  wish  to  change." 

That  the  character  of  our  subject  was  still  accounted  stainless  in  the 
great  world,  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  persons  of  rank  and  reputation 
were  anxious  to  place  their  children  under  his  immediate  care.  During 
the  year  1707>  Edward  Viscount  Hinchinbrooke,  Lord  Kingston  and 
his  brother,  and  Sir  Charles  Kemys,  were  his  private  pupils,  and 
inmates  of  the  lodge.  For  the  head  of  a  college  to  take  pupils  is  a 
thing  now  scarcely  known,  and  perhaps  never  usual.  Probably  the 
Fellows  felt  quite  as  much  aggrieved  at  the  injury  done  to  them, 
selves,  as  at  the  degradation  of  the  Master's  dignity.  The  tutorship  of 
a  noble  youth  is  generally  the  first  step  in  the  ladder  of  preferment ; 
a  good  thing  in  hand,  (for  such  as  possess  the  necessary  assiduity 
and  suppleness,)  and  a  bill  upon  the  future  which  seldom  fails  to 
be  honoured.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  fellows  of 
Trinity  murmured  at  the  expense  incurred  on  account  of  the  Master's 
pupils.  What  they  had  to  pay  was  probably  a  trifle,  but  what  they 
lost  in  expectation,  (and  every  college  tutor  would  set  down  to  his  own 
creditor  account,  the  whole  possible  gain  of  each  titled  or  honourable 
pupil,  even  to  the  contingency  of  a  mitre,  as  sure  and  personal  loss,)  was 
as  large  as  their  hopes  or  their  wishes.    At  all  events,  this  measure  of 
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Bentley's  excited  much  clamour.  It  would  shock  a  mother  of  the  pre- 
sent  water-drinking  day,  to  he  informed  that  the  residence  of  those 
young  gentlemen  in  the  lodge  occasioned  an  alarming  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  college  ale.  That  it  interrupted  the  progress  of 
Bentley's  Horace^  wa^  not  half  so  annoying  to  the  seniority.  To  he 
serious, — the  money  part  of  this  business  strongly  illustrates  the 
absurdity  of  adhering  to  ancient  usages,  when  the  circumstances  that 
gave  rise  to  them  are  changed.  When  colleges  were  first  founded,  the 
master  of  each  was  presumed,  indeed  necessitated,  to  be  a  bachelor. 
Provisions  were  cheap,  money  was  scarce.  It  was  therefore  an  obvious 
convenience  to  supply  him  with  necessaries  from  the  college  stock  in 
kind,  especially  as  his  attendants  were  supposed  to  be  poor  scholars, 
who  might  almost  literally  subsist  on  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  his 
table.  A  married  master,  with  hungry  children,  and  a  train  of  beer- 
bibbing  hirelings,  was  not  even  contemplated  in  hope,  as  a  single  seed 
of  time.  £very  thing  about  a  college  savours  of  celibacy.  For  the 
accidents  of  married  life,  there  is  no  provision.  There  are  college 
libraries,  kitchens,  (noble  ones,)  cellars,  ample  and  well  stocked, 
gardens,  bowling-greens,-— even  in  some  instances,  private  theatres,  (for 
the  Fellows  of  Trinity  were  obligated,  by  statute,  to  present  Comedies 
at  certain  stated  feasts,)  but  whoever  heard  of  a  college  nursery?  when 
was  there  a  degree  taken  in  midwifery  } 

From  these  and  other  causes,  complaints  against  Bentley  became 
louder  and  louder,  and  he  was  openly  taxed  with  greediness  and  mean- 
ness, in  saddling  the  college  with  the  support  of  his  own  boarders^  with 
whom  he  received  not  more  than  £200  a  year.  He  attempted  to 
silence  all  murmurs  by  extolling  the  honour  done  to  the  society  by 
these  young  patricians  (which  honour,  by  the  way,  he  pretty  well 
monopolised  himself),  and  by  referring  to  three  sash  windows  which  he 
had  put  into  their  apartments  at  his  own  expense !  Verily,  it  is  heart- 
sickening  to  find  a  man,  whom  one  would  &in  venerate,  engaged  in 
such  squabbles,  and  worse  still,  to  find  him  so  often  in  the  wrong. 

Still,  however,  the  feuds  of  Trinity  College  were  confined  within  its 
own  walls ;  and  Bentley  was  known  to  the  world  only  as  a  scholar,  and 
a  patron  of  scholars.  His  fame  was  European.  Veteran  plodders  either 
veiled  their  eyes  in  adoration,  or  confessed,  by  impotent  detraction, 
their  sense  of  his  superiority.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  bore  his 
faculties  meekly;  yet,  in  the  literary  world,  if  he  used  his  giant's 
strength  like  a  giant,  it  was  like  a  good-natured  giant.  To  the  weak, 
he  was  merciful;  and  to  the  young,  as  one  that  chasteneth  whom  he 
loveth.  He  was  rude,  not  malicious :  he  growled,  and  shook  his  mane, 
and  sometimes  gave  an  ugly  bite,  but  he  never  stung.     He  left  his 
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enemy  crest-fallen^  but  not  heart-broken.  An  instance  of  his  rough 
way  of  doing  a  good  tum^  occurred  in  his  correspondence  with  Tiberius 
HemsterhuiSy  or  Hemsterhuisius^  as  he  latinised  his  name^  making 
thereby  as  near  an  approach  to  the  scmorous  majesty  of  Roman  nomen- 
clature^ as  his  tatooed  highness  of  the  Sandwich  Islands^  in  a  nairal 
uniform  coat,  and  no  breeches,  doth  to  the  English  court  dress.  This 
young  Dutchman,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  was  engaged  to  complete  an 
edition  of  the  Onomasticon  of  Julius  Pollux,  a  curious  work,  from  which 
almost  all  our  direct  information  on  the  in-door  arrangements  of  the 
ancients  is  deriTed.  Of  course  it  is  the  production  of  a  comparatively 
recent  age,  for  books  are  seldom  written  about  common  matters  till 
they  begin  to  grow  obsolete ;  whence  it  arises,  that  the  very  things 
which  everybody  knows  in  one  generation,  are  those  which  nobody 
knows  a  few  generations  after.  Julius  Pollux,  therefore,  may  take  rank 
somewhere  between  Captain  Grose  and  Dr.  Kitchener.  His  principal 
value  depends  on  the  illustration  which  he  affords  to  the  comic  writers ; 
and  with  fragments  of  the  comic  writers  his  text  abounds,  and  on  the 
correction  and  explanation  of  these  fragments,  young  Tiberius  parti- 
cularly prided  himself.  Before  the  work  was  out  of  the  press,  he  ven- 
tured to  write  to  Bentley,  as  the  highest  living  authority,  for  his 
opinion  and  assistance  respecting  certain  passages  ;  a  mark  of  deference 
from  a  rising  genius,  which  must  have  highly  delighted  our  Aristar- 
chus,  and  deserved,  what  it  obtained,  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  reply. 
Hemsterhuis's  thanks  for  this  condescention,.  though  despatched  imme- 
diately, were  never  delivered  till  the  spring  of  1708,  nearly  three  years 
after  his  original  communication,  and  when  the  Julius  Pollux  had  been 
some  time  before  the  Public.  The  gratitude  of  the  youthful  editor,  and 
his  fears  lest  the  involuntary  delay  of  his  acknowledgments  should  be 
ascribed  to  disrepect,  were  very  affecting.  Bentley,  who  saw  immedi- 
ately the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his  disciple,  promptly  relieved 
him  froih  his  apprehension  of  having  offended,  and  fairly  complimented 
his  diligence  and  learning,  but  at  the  same  time,  made  him  so  keenly 
sensible  of  his  deficiency  in  the  res  metrica,  (where  after  all,  the  youth 
only  partook  of  the  genend  ignorance  of  continental  scholars,)  and  so 
completely  upset  his  supposed  emendations  of  the  fragments,  that  the 
aspirant  was  absolutely  disheartened,  and  thought  for  a  time  of  relin- 
quishing classical  pursuits  altogether^  But  he  thought  better  of  it,  and 
lived  to  acquire  a  rank  in  criticism,  second  only  to  Bentley's  own ;  and, 
what  was  fiar  more  to  his  honour,  remembered  the  exposure  of  his 
youthful  errors  with  gratitude,  and  often  related  the  anecdote  to  his 
pupils,  when  he  would  impress  upon  them  how  much  they  hid  to  learn, 
Hemsterhuis  kept  Bentley's  two  Epistles  till  his  death,  when  they  were 
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published  by  David  Rubnken,  his  pupil  and  admirer.  There  hare  been 
men,  who  would  hare  burned  them. 

Bentley,  at  this  period,  corresponded  with  many  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  Europe,  and  received  from  them  all  that  homage  which  his 
wide  spreading  reputation  demanded.  From  one  of  these  letters  it 
appears  that,  in  1706,  his  candlelight  studies  had  injured  his  sight, 
which  was  restored  by  an  application  of  the  insects  called  multipedie. 
To  this  benefit  he  pleasantly  alludes,  in  two  latin  elegiac  couplets : — 

Quod  liceat  Veil  doctas  mihi  volvere  chartas 
Ponitur  hsc  vobis,  gratia  Multipedae 
At  vobis  maneat  crebris,  preoor,  imbribus  iida 
Subqiie  cavo  quercus  cortice  tuta  domus. 

That  learn'd  DereiPs  deep  page  I  may  peruse, 
Ye  things  of  many  feet,  to  you  I  owe. 
Moist  be  your  darkling  cells,  with  frequent  dews 
And  safely  snug,  the  rough  oak's  rind  below. 

The  cure  of  which  the  things  of  many  feet  obtained  the  credit,  was  so 
effectual,  that  to  his  remotest  old  age,  Bentley's  sight  remained  unim- 
paired, notwithstanding  the  intense  exertion  of  his  eyes  in  reading  small 
type,  and  decyphering  scarce  legible  manuscripts. 

However  regardless  of  the  feelings  and  purses  of  the  then  population 
of  Trinity,  Bentley  was  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  glory  and  wel- 
fare  of  the  college  as  a  state.  In  one  year,  (1706,)  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  an  observatory,  and  of  a  chemical  laboratory.  The  first  was 
destined  to  assist  the  observations  of  Roger  Cotes,  first  Plumian  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy,  of  whom,  after  his  early  decease;^  Newton  said  *'  If 
Cotes  had  lived,  we  should  have  had  something/'  The  laboratory  was 
devoted  to  the  researches  of  the  Veronese  Vigani,  an  ingenious  foreigner, 
who  cultivated  a  science  but  just  beginning  to  deliver  itself  ft'om  the 
avaricious  quackery  of  the  alchemists.  Vigani  may  be  called  the  first 
Cambridge  Lecturer  on  Chemistry ;  and  no  successor  was  appointed  for 
some  years  after  his  death.  It  was  Bentley's  design  to  make  his  col- 
lege the  focus  of  all  the  science  and  information  in  the  kingdom  ;  and, 
to  make  it  an  edifice  worthy  of  the  learning  he  wished  it  to  contain. 
But  even  the  most  obvious  improvements  were  regarded  with  an  eye  of 
suspicion  ;  and  his  taste  for  architecture,  which  he  gratified  unscrupu- 
lously  at  the  college  expense,  incurred  great  and  not  altogether 
unfounded  odium.  His  own  lodge  he  had  repaire<l,  or  rather  re-edified, 
at  a  cost  originally  calculated  at  £200,  but  which  amounted  to  some- 
where  about  £1000,  exclusive  of  a  new  stair-case,  which  he  erected  in 
defiance  of  the  direct  refusal  of  the  Bursar,  (the  academic  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,)  and  unsanctioned  by  the  Seniors.     For  this  stair-case. 
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the  FeUows  absolutely  denied  payment.  But  Bentley  bad,  as  be 
expressed  it,  '*  a  rusty  sword,  wberewitb  be  subdued  all  opposition/' 
Tbis  was  an  obsolete  statute,  compelling  tbe  wbole  body  of  Fellows  to 
almost  perpetual  residence.  Were  sdl  corporations  invested  witb  a 
power  to  accommodate  tbeir  institutes  to  ever^anging  circumstances, 
and  did  tbey  make  a  wise  and  provident  use  of  tbat  power,  law  would 
not  so  often  be  the  power  of  iniquity.  By  the  terrors  of  the  ''  rusty 
sword,"  and  other  threats  of  a  like  nature,  tlie  autocrat  of  Trinity  at 
length  enforced  the  discharge  of  a  debt  of  £350,  incurred  against  the 
consent  of  those  who  bad  to  pay  it.  Nor  were  the  stretches  of  his 
authority  confined  to  matters  of  finance.  In  the  distribution  of 
honours,  ofiices,  and  preferments ;  in  the  infliction  of  penalties,  even  to 
confiscation  and  exile,  (so  far  as  he  could  inflict  them,)  he  was  equally 
arbitrary.  Wlioever  opposed  him  was  certain  to  be  excluded  from  every 
reward  of  merit,  and  to  receive  something  more  than  justice  for  the 
first  alleged  oifence.  That  his  severer  measures  were  absolutely  and 
substantially  unjust  is  by  no  means  dear ;  but  he  proceeded  to  extre- 
mities without  either  consulting  his  legal  assessors,  or  even  waiting  for 
legally  convicting  evidence.  Of  two  Fellows,  whom  he  expelled  in 
I7O8,  the  guilt  admits  of  little  doubt,  for  one  of  them,  John  Wyvil, 
confessed  to  the  fact  of  purloining  and  melting  down  the  college  plate ; 
the  other,  John  Durant  Breval,  hereafter  designed  to  figure  along  with 
Bentley  himself  in  the  Dunciad,  was  more  than  suspected  of  what 
(christian)  men  call  adultery,  and  (heathen)  Qods,  a  platonic  friendship 
for  a  married  lady.  But  they  were  both  punished  unconstitutionally, 
by  the  Master's  sole  prerogative,  and  their  offences  Mere  forgotten 
in  the  danger  of  liberty. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised,  that  Bentley  met  with  opposition, 
or  Mnt  support,  even  when  he  stepped  forward  as  the  enlightened 
patron  of  learning,  and  of  learned  men ;  that  schemes  really  magni- 
ficent,  such  as  his  renovation  of  the  chapel,  were  cited  as  fresh  instances 
of  rapacity,'-^that  innovations,  'which  might  be  improvements,  were 
only  regarded  as  precedents  of  oppression, — and  that  the  Fellows  of 
Trinity  only  waited  for  a  tangible  pretext,  and  a  bold  leader,  to  throw 
off  that  allegiance  which  they  conceived  to  be  forfeited  by  lawless 
tyranny.  The  pretext  occurred,  in  Bentley's  project  for  a  new  division 
of  the  college  funds.  The  leader  appeared  in  the  person  of  Miller,  a 
lay  Fellow,  and  a  rising  Barrister,  who  was  accustomed  to  visit  his 
University  friends  at  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  chanced  to  come  just 
when  this  revolutionary  proposal  of  the  Master's  had  struck  '*  a  panic 
of  property." 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  contem^ 
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plated,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  the  original  endowment  allotted  to 
each  Fellow,  free  chambers  and  commons,  with  stipends  varying  accord, 
ing  to  their  degrees,  viz. : — ^for  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  £5  ;  a  Batchelor 
of  Divinity,  £4 ;  a  Master  of  Arts,  £2  13*.  4d.  These,  with  a  smaU 
sum  for  dress,  were  the  whole  emoluments  of  a  Fellowship.  As 
these  sums  became  insufficient,  through  the  depreciation  of  money, 
and  as  the  college  funds  increased,  several  alterations  had  taken  place 
in  the  distribution,  not  necessary  to  be  here  recounted ;  in  particular, 
the  advance  in  the  value  of  a  Fellowship  wa&  made  to  depend  upon 
standing  solely,  without  any  regard  to  superiority  of  degree,  which 
removed  one  great  incentive  to  graduate  in  the  higher  faculties.  Now 
it  was  Bentley's  plan  to  restore  the  original  ratio,  by  multiplying  the 
sum  mentioned  in  the  statutes  by  ten,  so  as  to  give  £50  to  a  Doctor, 
£40  to  a  Batchelor  of  Divinity,  and  £26  13s,  Ad.  to  a  Master  of  Arts : 
— ^but  of  course  the  Master's  own  stipend  was  to  be  settled  according  to 
the  same  proportion.  Now  the  original  foundation  allotted  the  Master 
£100  for  stipend  and  commons  together,  without  specifying  how  much 
should  be  reckoned  as  stipend  alone.  Bentley  chose  to  state  it  as  £85 ; 
but  as  a  demand  for  £850  ^'at  one  fell  swoop"  was  rather  too  alarming, 
he  offered  to  content  himself  with  £800.  This  being  resisted,  he  lowered 
his  claims  to  £400,  and  then  to  £200,  which,  of  itself,  was  not  unrea- 
sonable ;  and  had  it  covered  the  whole  of  his  estimates,  it  is  probable 
that  the  measure  might  have  been  carried,  and  peace  restored  to 
the  society.  But  the  worst  was  behind. — By  regular  custom,  the 
Master  was  supplied  with  certain  articles,  as  bread,  beer,  coals,  candles, 
oil,  linen,  &c,  from  the  public  stock,  and  no  definite  limit  had  been  set 
to  his  consumption.  Bentley's  enormous  demands  in  these  particulars, 
which  really  seem  incredible,  had  given  rise  to  much  clamour,  and  must 
have  been  intended  to  reconcile  the  college  to  any  mode  he  might 
suggest  of  getting  rid  of  a  burden  at  once  exorbitant  and  uncertain. 
He  offered,  therefore,  to  accept  £700  a  year  in  lieu  of  all  allow, 
ances.  The  mere  amount  of  the  demand  was  not  the  only  objection.  It 
tended  to  make  him  altogether  independent  of  the  seniority.  The  hud- 
get,  therefore,  when  first  introduced,  in  1708,  had  a  very  cold  reception. 
He  had  recourse  to  various  methods  to  procure  its  adoption;  altered 
several  details,  but  always  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  sum 
total.  The  fellows  continued  to  demur.  He  endeavoured  to  promote  a 
petition  in  favour  of  his  budget  among  the  Junior  Fellows, — a  measure 
not  likely  to  conciliate  the  Seniority.  At  length  he  had  recourse  to  the 
violent  expedient  of  stopping  the  supplies,  and  was  just  proceeding  to 
extremities,  when  Miller  arrived,  at  the  conclusion  of  1709,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  open  revolt.     He  declared  the  Master's  demands  to  be 
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altogether  unreaaoaable,  and  suggested  the  poesihility  of  obtaining 
redreflSy  by  appealing  to  a  higher  authority.  Bentley  was  not  the  man 
to  yield  to  menace. — Conference  followed  conference.  Ill  blood  and  ill 
language  ensued.  The  Master  denounced  Lawyers  as  the  most  igno- 
minious people  in  the  universe — ^told  one  senior  Fellow  that  he  would 
die  in  his  shoes,  and  called  another  ''the  college  dog;"  and  finally 
pronounced  his  fatal  malediction, — "  From  henceforward,  farewell  peace 
to  Trinity  College."     So  saying,  he  set  off  for  London. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  Miller,  conceiving  that  the  Master 
intended  to  petition  the  Queen  in  council,  advised  his  comrades  to  have 
the  first  word,  and  lay  their  complaints  before  a  competent  authority. 
He  drew  up  a  statement  of  grievances,  which  was  subscribed  by  the 
sixteen  Senior  Fellows  present  in  college,  and  by  eight  of  the  Juniors; 
notwithstsnding  some  objection  from  Dr.  Colbatch,  Professor  of 
Casuistry,  who,  as  he  was  the  slowest  to  enter  into  the  quarrel,  was  the 
most  perseverent  in  prosecuting  it.  No  sooner  was  Bentley  informed 
of  this  unexpected  step,  than  he  hastened  back  from  town  "  with  the 
speed  of  a  general  who  hears  of  a  mutiny  among  his  troops  during  his 
absence,  and  resolves  to  arrest  its  progress  by  making  a  summary 
example  of  the  ringleaders."  On  the  18th  of  January  he  caused  Miller's 
name  to  be  struck  off  the  college  boards.  On  the  19th  it  was  restored 
by  the  Vice-Master  and  eight  Seniors ;  and  on  the  24th  it  was  again 
struck  off  by  Bentley.  Compromise  became  hopeless,  and  both  parties 
flew  to  arms. 

For  all  important  disputes  which  can  arise  in  the  different  cdleges 
about  45  in  number,  which  compose  the  English  Universities,  the  final 
appeal  lies  to  the  Visitor.  In  the  present  case  a  difficulty  arose  as  to 
who  was  visitor.  The  statutes  of  Edward  VI.  appoint  the  bishop  of 
Ely  to  that  function.  Those  of  Elizabeth  are  silent  as  to  the  general 
right  of  visitation,  which  might  therefore  be  presumed  to  abide  in  the 
crown  as  representative  of  the  founder ;  but  by  the  40th  article,  the 
bishop  of  Ely  is  appointed  Visitor  in  case  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Master.  To  this  prelate,  then  bishop  Moore,  an  early  friend  of 
Bentley,  and  munificent  patron  of  literature,  a  petition  was  addressed, 
containing  a  summary  in  54  articles,  in  the  ^rm  of  interrogatory,  of 
Bentle3r's  real  and  supposed  misdemeanors,  signed  by  the  vice  master 
and  29  fellows.  Many  of  the  counts  may  be  fairly  pronounced  frivolous 
and  vexatious.  We  should  scarce  have  expected  to  find  marriage 
alleged  as  a  crime  against  a  protestant  dignitary,  or  that  the  fellows  of 
the  richest  college  in  Europe  should  have  complained  of  their  Master's 
wife  keeping  a  coach.  But  if  many  of  the  articles  were  not  worth 
answering,  there  were  those  which  Bentley  could  never  satisfactorily 
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answer^  especially  his  tyrannical  interference  with  all  college  appoint, 
ments  and  elections,  and  his  reckless  expenditure  of  the  college  fiinds. 
Prudence  and  delicacy  would  have  reconunended  a  private  reference  to 
the  visitor  as  arbitrator;  but  the  passions  of  the  parties  were  too  much 
excited  for  prudence,  and  to  delicacy  none  of  them  seem  to  have  had  the 
slightest  claim.  The  articles  were  published  under  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet,  and  Bentley  replied  in  a  printed  address  to  the  bishop,  whose 
jurisdiction  he  nevertheless  denied,  a  composition  of  more  acerbity  than 
elegance,  containing  more  recrimination  than  explanation,  and  throwing 
the  onus  of  the  quarrel  on  the  sottish  habits  and  Jacobite  politics  of 
his  oppugners. 

In  his  political  allusions,  Bentley  made  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 
bad  shot.  The  people  were  tired  of  the  Whigs,  sick  of  a  war,  in  which, 
according  to  the  invariable  custom  of  £ngland,  they  gained  nothing 
but  debt  and  glory,  and  perhaps  secretly  pining  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  family,  from  which  the  worst  men  expected  the  reward  of 
secret  adherence,  and  the  best  the  blessing  of  God  on  a  fearless  act  of 
justice.  In  this  humour  of  the  public,  Sacheverel  became  the  idol  of 
the  mob  for  doctrines  which  in  these  days  would  have  exposed  his  bams 
to  arson  and  his  life  to  violence.  He  was,  like  most  mob  orators,  a  man 
of  middling  character  and  mediocre  talents,  thrust  forward  by  the  high 
church  party  as  a  tool,  whose  proceedings  they  might  acknowledge  or 
deny,  according  to  their  success.  His  sermons,  which  are  utterly 
worthless,  were  not  supposed  to  be  his  own  composition,  and  his  defence, 
which  was  masterly,  is  known  to  have  been  the  production  of  Atterbury, 
assisted  by  Smalridge  and  other  of  Bentley's  Christ  church  adversaries. 
The  popular  ferment  attending  his  ill-judged  prosecution,  coincided 
with  the  Queen's  personal  bias  towards  the  Tories,  and  the  machina- 
tions of  Mrs.  Masham,  a  new  ^Eivourite,  who  is  said  to  have  resented 
some  personal  slight  of  the  haughty  dutchess  of  Marlborough,  that 
great  but  unhappy  woman,  so  admirably  described  by  Pope  imder  the 
name  of  Atossa,  to  oust  the  Whig  ministry.  But  what  Bentley  lost 
by  the  defeat  of  his  nominal  party,  was  more  than  supplied  by  the 
influence  of  his  wife,  who  was  connected  both  with  Mr.  Masham,  the 
favourite's  husband,  and  with  St.  John,  the  new  secretary  of  state,  and  . 
afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke,  no  very  creditable  patron  for  a  divine, 
but  who  had  talents  enough  to  know  that  the  name  of  Bentley  looked 
well  on  the  ministerial  list.  Now  it  happened  that  some  of  Bentley's 
accusers  were  full  as  much  addicted  to  Venus  and  Bacchus  as  to 
Minerva.  The  Doctor  had  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  the  poverty 
which  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  ascribed  to  his  exactions,  was  wholly  owing 
to  the  additional  tax  on  claret ;  and  his  lady  did  not  fail  to  take  the 
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advantage  which  a  female  reign  always  affords  to  scandal  in  the  guise 
of  morality.  But  the  main  manager  in  the  matter  was  Harley^  the 
Lord-treasurer,  a  circuitous  fine  gentlen^an,  to  whom  Bentley  addressed 
a  projet  of  a  royal  letter,  in  which  every  point  was  decided  in  his  own 
favour,  and  the  Master  enjoined  '*  to  chastise  all  licence  among  the 
Fellows."  But  such  downright  dealing  did  not  accord  with  the  views  of 
the  wily  politician.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  bold  stroke  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  enemy,  but  certain  it  is,  that  on  the  twenty-first  of 
November,  Bentley  received  a  peremptory  summons  to  answer  the  arti- 
cles against  him  by  the  eighteenth  of  December. 

Bentley,  being  thus  at  bay,  at  first  thought  of  appealing  to  Convoca- 
tion ;  but,  finding  that  he  was  likely  to  be  anticipated  in  that  quarter, 
and  perhaps  expecting  little  favour  from  his  brethren  of  the  clergy, 
he  resolved  on  a  petition  to  the  Queen,  setting  forth,  that  her  Majesty, 
as  representative  of  the  royal  founder,  was  the  rightful  Visitor,  and 
that  the  assumption  of  the  visitatorial  functions  by  a  subject  was  an 
invasion  of  her  prerogative  ;  finally  throwing  himself  and  his  cause  on 
her  Majesty's  protection.  This  petition  met  with  immediate  attention. 
Mr.  Secretary  St  John  directed  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  to 
examine  the  allegations  on  both  sides,  and  make  a  report  thereon  with 
all  convenient  speed.  At  the  same  time  the  Attorney  General  was  to 
signify  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  all  proceed, 
ings  be  staid  till  the  question  should  be  decided  in  whom  the  right  of 
visitation  lay.  Bishop  Moore,  in  his  reply,  expressed  a  cheerful  acqui. 
escence  and  confidence  that  her  Majesty  would  never  deprive  him  of 
any  right  belonging  to  his  see.  The  second  of  January,  1710 — 11, 
was  appointed  for  hearing  of  the  cause.  Sir  Peter  King,  afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Miller,  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  Fellows. 
No  less  than  ^y^  months  elapsed  before  the  law  officers  could  make 
their  report  to  Government.  This  document,  which  Dr.  Monk  has  given 
at  length  in  the  appendix,  contains  a  full  and  impartial  statement  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  delivers  a  cautious  opinion  on  the  point  at 
issue — ^to  wit,  that,  whether  the  statutes  of  Edward  the  Sixth  were  or 
were  not  virtually  abrogated  by  those  of  Elizabeth,  the  master  is,  by 
either  code,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely ;  leaving  to 
her  Majesty  and  to  Dr.  Bentley,  the  course  of  moving  for  a  prohibition 
in  a  court  of  law,  if  either  thought  fit  to  contest  this  opinion. 

This  decision  was  far  from  pleasing  to  Bentley,  who  wanted  not  the 
expensive  privilege  of  litigation,  and  that,  too,  in  face  of  the  highest 
legal  authority,  but  a  direct  interposition  of  the  crown  in  his  own  fiivour. 
He  therefore  determined  to  address  the  Prime  Minister,  Harley,  who 
was  then  just  recovering  from  the  wound  inflicted  on  him  by  the  French 
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assassin^  Guiscard^  and  had  beea  created  Earl  of  Oxford^  and  Lord 
High  Treasurer.  This  application  was  severely  censured,  as  a  desertion 
of  the  Whigs,  in  whose  lists  the  Doctor's  name  had  hitherto,  for  fashion's 
sake,  heen  borne,  though  he  was  never  a  very  devoted  or  ^ustious 
politician,  and  seldom  alluded  to  public  matters  at  all,  except  in  order 
to  throw  suspicion  upon  his  enemies.  As  the  memorial  is  artful  and 
characteristic,  we  shall  give  a  few  extracts  from  it : — 

Cotton  House,  July  12,  1711. 
Right  Honourable, 
After  my  hearty  thanks  to  God  for  the  wonderful  preservation  of 
your  most  valuable  life  from  the  stabs  of  an  assassin,  and  my  sincere 
congratulation  for  your  new  station  of  honour,  so  long  and  so  well 
deserved ;  I  humbly  crave  leave  to  acquaint  your  lordship,  that  at  last 
1  have  received  from  Mr.  Attorney  General  the  report,  sealed  up  and 
directed  to  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John,  a  copy  of  which  is  here  inclosed. 
Your  lordship,  when  you  read  it,  will  please  to  observe,  that  all  the 
facts  alleged  in  my  petition  are  here  confirmed : — that  the  statute  of 
Edward,  which  once  constituted  the  Bishop  of  Ely  visitor,  was  rejected 
and  left  out  in  the  two  later  bodies  of  statutes,  those  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  and  those  of  Elizabeth,  now  only  in  force  ; — that  the  crown  has, 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  been  in  sole  possession  of  the  visitatorial 
power ; — that  no  Bishop  of  Ely,  all  that  while,  ever  heard  of  his  being 
visitor,  or  ever  once  pretended  to  act  as  such,  till  this  present  Bishop ; 
and  as  for  the  40th  statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  obiier  and  incidentally 
styles  the  Bishop  of  Ely  visitator,  my  counsel  largely  proved — ^first, 
that  it  was  ipso  facto  void ;  and  secondly,  that,  supposing  it  to  be  now 
in  force,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  vacate  it  at  pleasure.     It 
is  clear,  that  if  her  Majesty  will  maintain  her  prerogative,  it  is  but 
sapng  the  words,  and  vacating  the  40th  statute :  on  the  contrary,  if 
she  will  abandon  it  to  the  Bishop,  she  may  give  him  a  new  corrobo- 
rating statute,  if  this  be  too  weak.      However,  to  give  more  satisfaction 
about  both  the  points  in  question,  I  have  permission  to  inclose  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  Sir  Nathaniel  Lloyd,  her  Majesty's  Advocate- 
General  and  Vice  Chancellor   of  Cambridge;  which  he  is  ready,  if 
occasion  were,  to  maintain  in  a  public  manner,  by  report  or  by  pleading. 
He,  indeed,  humbly  conceives,  that  even  Mr.  Attorney's  present  report 
is  sufficient  for  her  Majesty's  prerogative,  though  the  former  point  be 
waived ;  and  it  is  so  much  the  more  so,  by  what  I  have  heard  last  post, 
that'  those  Fellows — ^the  minor  part  of  the  whole  society — ^that  are 
complainers  against  me,  have  subscribed  a  petition  to  her  Majesty,  that 
she  will  please  to  take  this  matter  into  her  own  hands.     My  Lord,  I 
very  readily  close  with  this,  and  desire  nothing  more,  than  that  her 
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Majesty  would  send  down  Commissioners  with  fill]  power  to  set  every 
thing  right,  and  to  punish  where  fault  may  be  found.  I  only  beg,  and  most 
humbly  hope,  that  such  persons  may  be  nominated  as  are  lovers  of 
learning,  and  men  of  conscience  and  integrity,  above  the  influence  of 
party,  and  then  I  fear  not  but  that  I  shall  be  both  honourably  acquitted, 
and  merit  the  public  approbation.  I  am  easy  imder  every  thing  but 
loss  of  time  by  detainment  here  in  town,  which  hinders  me  from  putting 
the  last  hand  to  my  edition  of  Horace,  and  from  doing  myself  the 
honour  to  inscribe  it  to  your  Lordship's  great  name ;  which  permission 
is  most  humbly  asked  and  intreated  by 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  obliged  Servant, 

RiCHABD   BeNTLBT. 

The  result  of  this  communication  was  an  order  from  the  Minister, 
that  the  report  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Greneral  be  laid  before  the 
Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  and  all  the  crown  lawyers ;  and  a 
letter  from  Secretary  St.  John  to  Bishop  Moore,  signifying  her 
Majesty's  desire  that  all  proceedings  should  be  staid.  Thus  the  leaning 
of  Gk)vemment  was  sufficiently  obvious,  and  Bentley  secured  sufficient 
respite  to  set  the  last  hand  to  his  Horace. — We  hear  no  more  of  the 
college  quarrels  during  the  remainder  of  1711 ;  nor  did  the  prosecution 
advance  much  more  rapidly  in  the  course  of  1812.  The  crown  lawyers, 
after  more  than  seven  months'  deliberation,  decided,  January  9,  that 
the  crown  was  Visitor  General  of  the  College,  but  that  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  possessed,  under  the  40th  statute,  the  power  of  hearing  and 
deciding  upon  the  charges  against  the  Master ;  adding,  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  crown,  with  consent  of  the  college,  to  alter  the  Visit, 
atorial  authority.  This  opinion,  subscribed  with  many  eminent  legal 
names,  was  opposed  by  the  plain  common  sense  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  a 
worthy  man,  whose  old-fashioned  consistency  gained  a  witty  panegyric 
from  Pope  :— 

**  A  hone  Uugb,  if  you  please,  at  honesty : 
A  sneer  at  Jekyl,  or  some  qneer  old  Whig 
Who  never  chaag'd  his  principle  or  wig." 

To  honest  Jekyl,  lawyer  as  he  was,  it  appeared  as  it  niust  do  to  every 
honest  man  who  is  not  a  Uwyer,  that,  if  the  40th  statute  of  Elizabeth 
were  valid  at  all,  it  clearly  recognized  the  Bishop  of  Ely  as  Visitor  once 
for  all,  to  all  intents  and  purposes;  especially  as  the  same  statutes  make  no 
mention  of  any  other  visitatorial  authority.  Lideed,  Bentley's  own  asser- 
tion, that  the  40th  statute  was  ipso  facto  void,  as  contradicting  the  gene- 
ral drift  and  spirit  of  the  code,  and  probably  prooeeding  from  a  mere  inad- 
vertence in  the  reviser,  is,  in  reason,  much  more  tenable  than  the 
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distinction  which  his  adversaries  attempted  to  draw.  The  absence  of 
any  express  appointment  of  a  general  Visitor^  and  the  circumstance 
that  this  particular  regulation  De  MagUtri  amotione*  is  conveyed  in  the 
very  words  of  the  earlier  statutes^  favours  the  idea,  that  the  visitatorial 

*  Cap  40 :  De  MtLf^gtti,  si  reft  eidgat,  amotione. 

Qttoniam  capite  gravi  aliquo  morbo  laborante,  cstera  corporis  membra  vehementer 
quoque  veacari  solent,  idcirco  statuimns  et  ordinamns,  ut  si  Magister  ColL  in  suo 
officio  obeundo  admodmn  n^ligens  et  dissolutos  repertos  fuerit  ant  de  inhonesta 
vite  ratione  aut  incontinentia  suspectus  ftierit,  per  Vice  Magistrom  et  reliquos  septem 
seniores,  ant  per  nujoren  partem  eomm  quorum  consdentiam  in  hac  re  quantum 
possumus  oneramus,  sicat  Domino  Jesu  rationem  redditori  sunt,  com  omni  modestia 
et  lenitate  admoneatur;  quod  si  hoc  modo  admonitus  non  se  emendaverit,  secundo 
similiter  admoneatur;  sin  autem  neque  tum  quidem  resipuerit^  Vice  Mag^ister  et 
reliqni  seniores,  vel  nu^or  pars  eomm  rem  omnem  Visitatori  Episcopo  Eliensi,  qui  pro 
tempore  fuerit  aperiant,  qui  et  eam  diligenter  cognoscat  et  cum  equitate  definiat 
Cujus  sententise  Magistrum  sine  ti^  appellatUme  omnino  parere  volumus;  sub  poen& 
loci  sui  in  perpetnum  amittendi. 

Porro  si  dictus  Magister  oorame  dicto  Visitatore  aliquando  examinatus,  et  vel 
hsereseosy  vel  Laesse  Mijestatis  crimine»  vel  de  Simonia'  Usura,  Peijurio  coram 
Judice  commisso,  furto  notabile,  homicidio  voluntario,  incestu,  adulteiio,  fomicatione, 
dUapidatione  bonorum  Collegii  vel  de  violatione  Statutorum  ejusdem  vel  denique 
de  alio  quovis  consimili  crimine  notabili,  coram  prsdicto  Visitatore  legitime  oonvic- 
tus  iuerit  sine  mor&  per  eundem  Vice  Magistrum  Officio  Magistri  privetur :  neque 
ullam  ei  Appellationem  aut  ullum  aliud  Juris  remedium  permittimus :  sed  qusecun 
que  in  h&c  cau8&  tentaverit  irrita  esse  volumus,  et  deoemimus  ipso  facto. 

(TRANStATION.) 

Chapter  40. — Of  the  removal  of  the  Master,  if  need  require. 

Whereas,  if  the  head  be  disordered,  the  whole  body  and  its  members  must  be 
afflicted  together;  therefore  we  order  and  appoint,  that  if  the  Master  be  found  very 
negligent  or  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  or  be  suspected  of  ill  life,  or  inoonti- 
nency,  let  him  be  rebuked  with  all  moderation  and  gentleness,  by  the  Vice  Master 
and  seven  seniors,  on  whose  conscience  we  charge  thb  matter,  as  they  shall  answer 
the  same  before  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  if,  being  thus  admonished,  he  amend  not,  let  him 
be  rebuked  a  second  time  in  the  same  manner:  but  if  neither  then  he  be  brought  to 
consideration,  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  senior  Fellows,  or  the  minority  thereof,  shall 
lay  the  whole  matter  before  the  Visitor,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  for  the  time  being;  who 
shall  diligently  examine  and  equitably  decide  the  same.  By  whose  sentence  it  is  our 
will  that  the  Master  do  abide  absolutely,  and  without  any  appeal,  under  penalty  of 
perpetual  forfeiture  of  his  office. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Master  aforesaid,  being  at  any  time  examined  before  the  afore- 
said Visitor,  and  by  the  aforesaid  Visitor  lawfully  convicted  of  heresy,  high  treason, 
simony,  usury,  perjury  in  the  presence  of  a  judge,  notorious  theft,  wilful  murder, 
incest,  fornication,  adultery,  dilapidation  of  the  college  estate,  or  violation  of  its 
statutes,  or,  in  fine,  of  any  other  the  like  notorious  crimes-let  him  be,  without  delay, 
by  the  aforesaid  Vice  Master,  deprived  of  his  office:  nor  do  we  permit  him  any 
appeal,  or  other  remedy  at  law;  and  whatsoever  he  may  essay  in  this  sort,  we  will  to 
be  null  and  void,  and  so  we  do,  ipao/actOf  declare  it  to  be. 
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power  was  meant  to  beresumed  by  the  crown ;  and  that  the  words  casually 
referring  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  were  carelessly  transcribed  from  King 
Edward's  cartularies.  But  tiiat  Queen  Elizabeth  meant  herself  and 
her  successors  to  visit  the  college  at  large,  and  to  devolve  upon  his 
reverend  Lordship  of  Ely  the  task  of  castigating  the  Master,  is  a 
supposition  which  neither  good  sense  nor  the  plain  laws  of  interpretation 
can  admit.  Still,  there  the  statute  was,  and  the  easiest  way  would 
appear  to  have  been,  either  to  confirm  or  abrogate,  by  order  in  council, 
or  (if  needful)  by  act  of  parliament,  according  to  Bentlejr's  suggestion. 

As  however,  the  Bishop  was  acknowledged  by  the  legal  authorities  on 
all  hands  to  have  jurisdiction  in  the  present  question,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  prohibition  would  be  taken  off,  and  that  the  long 
suspended  cause  would  proceed.  Still  the  interdict  continued,  and  it 
was  long  supposed  that  the  Master  owed  this  respite  to  the  good  offices 
of  his  wife  with  Lady  Masham  and  St  John.  But  certain  letters  of 
Lord  Oxford's  collecti<m,  give  a  different  colour  to  the  affair. 

The  Treasiu^r  had,  in  fact,  been  holding  communications  with  both 
parties,  had  given  to  each  a  hope  of  his  countenance.  Whether  straight 
forward  measures  were  so  alien  to  his  habits,  that  he  was  necessitated 
to  play  false,  even  when  he  had  no  personal  stake  in  the  game,  or  whe- 
ther he  was  really  well  disposed  towards  Bentley,  and  wished  to  keep 
his  alleged  misdemeanors  from  public  exposure,  till  an  opportunity 
should  occur  of  removing  him  to  some  less  obnoxious  station  of  dignity, 
certainly  it  was  his  advice,  perhaps  his  sincere  and  judicious  advice, 
that  both  parties  should  submit  their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  crown.  Probably  he  suflered  the  Fellows  to  conclude  that  •  they 
would  speedily  be  delivered  from  the  burden  of  an  unpopular  head. 
Reports  were  circulated  that  Bentley  was  actually  appointed  to  the 
Deanery  of  Litchfield** 

*  The  rumour  of  this  appomtment  had  reached  the  ears  of  Kuster,  who  mentions 
it  in  two  letters  to  his  true  brother  in  the  muses,  with  no  small  exultation.  We  sub- 
join the  following  extract,  both  to  shew  how  a  German  scholar  can  write  English,  and 
to  prove  that  Greek  does  not  absolutely  annihilate  the  grateful  affections : — 

**  Aug.  5,  1712.  P.S.  After  I  had  written  this  letter,  which  I  kept  from  one  post 
day  to  another,  waiting  for  Mr.  Hemsterhuis's  letter  to  be  inclosed  in  myne,  there 
came  to  see  me  some  English  gentlemen,  and  amongst  them  one  of  your  college, 
Nomine  Town,  a  physician,  (qui  magni  te  facit,)  who  brought  me  the  good  news  that 
yon  were  made  Dean  of  Litchfield.  Ego  plane  erectus  fui  hoc  nuncio;  and  afterwards 
I  drank  first  your  health,  and  afterwards,  upon  the  confirmation  of  this  news.  I  can 
assure  you,  sir,  that  I  shall  long  heartily  to  have  the  confirmation  of  this  from  you, 
because  nobody  of  your  friends  can  take  more  part  in  your  prosperity  than  I  do, 
having  found  that  I  have  no  truer  friend  than  you.  Mr.  Hemsterhuis's  desseins  to 
write  this  same  day,- Vale.*'     Again,  in  a  latin  epistle,  "  gratulor  tibi  ex  animo  de 
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Thifi  however  proved  unfounded.  It  might  have  been  a  hazardous 
experiment  to  bestow  conspicuous  favour  on  a  man  against  whom  such 
discreditable  charges  were  pending.  Conciliation  and  procrastination 
were  the  ruling  principles  of  Harley,  and  doubtless  he  wished  Bentley^ 
at  least  to  make  a  shew  of  concession.  But  this  was  what  the  Doctor 
would  not  do.  The  only  approach  he  ever  made  to  pacification^  was  by 
detajctking  some  few  of  his  adversaries  from  the  common  cause.  Divide 
et  impera,  a  politic  maxim^  of  which  even  the  worldly  expediency  is 
very  doubtfiil,  when  applied  to  large  communities^  is  an  effectual  rule 
for  maintaining  supremacy  in  small  factious  republics^  as  the  history  of 
the  Italian  cities  too  often  evinces^  and  Bentley  made  the  most  of  it  in 
Trinity  College. 

But  finding  this  method  too  slow  for  his  impatience^  he  determined  to 
starve  the  combinators  to  a  surrender^  and  to  shew  the  Fellows^  that  if 
they  were  not  content  to  receive  what  he  chose^  in  such  proportion  as 
he  chose,  and  allow  him  to  appropriate  as  much  as  he  chose,  they  should 
have  nothing  at  all.  Having  manoeuvred  poor  old  Stubbe,  the  senior 
of  his  opponents,  out  of  the  Vice-mastership,  and  put  a  more  manage- 
able person  in  his  place,  he  proceeded,  at  the  winter  audit,  1712-13,  to 
interdict  a  dividend,  unless  his  plan  of  distribution  was  accepted.  Thus 
writes  the  aged  Ex-Vioe-master  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford : — *^  Dr.  Bentley, 
I  hear,  at  the  auditing  of  our  college  accounts,  refused  to  vote  a  divi- 
dend of  the  remaining  money,  in  order  to  starve  the  poor  members  into 
an  acquiescence  under  his  base  and  unworthy  measiu*es.  Our  College, 
my  Lord,  though  it  be  dutiful  and  silent,  is  in  a  very  wretched  condi- 
tion ;  and  if  your  Lordship  please  to  look  upon  it  with  compassion,  you 
will  be  a  second  founder  to  us.  My  Lord,  I  cannot  ask  pardon  for  this 
without  remembering  my  former  offences  of  this  natiu*e ;  but  I  cannot 
doubt  either  of  your  Lordship's  pardon,  or  of  the  success  of  my  petition, 
when  I  consider  that  I  speak  for  a  nursery  of  learning  to  my  Lord  of 
Oxford."  Whether  Harley,  who  prided  himself  in  the  reputation  of  a 
Mecaenas,  was  touched  with  compassion,  or  cajoled  by  flattery,  to  inter, 
est  himself  for  the  starving  Fello^iv,  or  whether  he  only  prescribed 
patience,  a  cruel  prescription  to  the  hungry,  we  know  not.  Certainly 
Bentley's  expectations  of  submission  from  his  opponents,  and  of  pro- 
tracted interposition  from  the  minister,  were  disappointed.  Miller 
would  be  put  off  no  longer,  and  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench.     Stubbe*  apprised  the  Treasurer  that  all 

nova  hac  dignitatCi  et  gandeo  eo  magis,  quo  magis  id  inimicu  tuis  dolitorum  esse 
Rovt."    This  shews  that  Beutley's  litigations  were  heard  of  over  the  channeL 

•  Stubbe  must  at  one  time  have  stood  high  in  Bentley's  good  graces,  for  his  nephew 
had,  through  the  Master's  influence,  been  pre-elected  to  a  fellowship,  contraiy  to  cus- 
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endeavoim  to  preveat  the  cauae  coining  to  a  hearing  would  probably  be 
vain^  as  the  court  would  not  allow  the  validity  of  the  royal^  or  in  good 
sooth^  ministerial  probibiti(Mi^  while  the  discussion  of  a  point  of  preroga- 
tive could  do  little  good  to  a  tottering  administration :  which  argument, 
whether  urged  by  the  £z-Vice.jnaster  or  not,  determined  the  ministry 
to  take  off  the  embargo,  and  Secretary  St,  John,  now  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
wrote  to  Bishop  Moore,  "  giving  him  the  Queen's  permissicm  to  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  by  law  he  was  empowered."  Before  the  end  of  the  Easter 
Term,  1713,  the  afhir  oi  Trinity  College  was  first  brought  into  court, 
by  Mr,  Page*  obtaining  a  Rule  for  the  Bishop  to  shew  cause  why  a 
Mandamus  should  not  issue  to  compel  him  to  discharge  his  judicial 
functions.  After  a  full  year's  delay,  arising  partly  from  forms  of  law, 
of  which  delay  i^pears  to  be  the  only  assignable  object,  and  partly  from 
the  avocations  of  the  Judges,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  nation,  in 
the  Month  of  May,  1714,  the  trial  of  Bentley  actually  commenced. 
The  large  hall  of  Ely  house  was  converted  into  a  Court  of  Justice ; 

torn,  and  without  the  claim  of  merit,  being  a  worthless  and  profligate  young  man, 
whom  Bentlejr  himself  afterwards  declared  ^  the  worst  man  that  ever  entered  a  col- 
lege." Whiston,  who  antedates  the  proceeding  three  years,  alludes  to  this  as  Bent* 
ley's  first  deviation  from  rectitude,  and  asserts  that  the  Master  himself  allowed  that 
in  this  case  he  departed  from  the  rule — Detur  Digniore.  It  is  also  said  that  this 
Edmund  Stubbe  was  to  many  a  niece  of  Bentley's,  in  which  case,  his  uncle's  fortune, 
not  less  than  £10,000,  was  to  have  been  settled  on  the  young  eouple.  We  can  scarce 
suppoee,  if  this  be  true,  that  young  Stubbe's  vices  were  then  notorious,  though  it 
sometimes  will  happen,  that  those  who  have  the  disposal  of  young  ladies,  are  as  blind 
to  th^  faults  of  a  wealthy  suitor,  as  the  young  ladies  themselves  to  the  defects  of  a 
handsome  lover.  This  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  Bentley  has  been  accused  of 
match-making.  He  was  said  to  have  bestowed  some  small  preferment  on  a  young 
fi.  A.  on  condition  that  he  should  marry  Mrs.  Bentley's  maid.  This  was  proba- 
bly an*  unfounded  surmise;  but  the  condition  of  the  working  clergy  was  then  so 
depressed,  and  attendanoe  on  the  higher  classes  so  much  esteemed,  that  the  marriage 
of  a  small  vicar  with  a  lady's  maid  would  not  be  accounted  a  misalliance,  and  happy 
was  the  poor  curate,  who  could  obtain  for  his  daughter  the  enviable  situation  of  Mrs. 
Honour.  For  some  curious  particulars  on  this  head,  consult  **  Echard  on  the 
Contempt  of  the  Clergy  and  of  Religion,  1670."  Parson  Adams  is  no  exaggera- 
tion. 

*  This  Page  was  afterwards  a  Judge  of  **  hanging"  notorie^,  whom  Pope  has 
**  damnM  to  everlasting  fame." 

^  Poison,  or  slander  dread,  fh)m  Delia's  rage, 
Hard  words,  or  hanging,  if  your  Judge  be  Page." 

Imitations  of  Horace. 
<<  And  dies  if  dulness  gives  her  Page  the  word."  Dcnciad. 

In  Johnson's  Life  of  Savage,  some  specimens  of  this  man's  eloquence  are  preserved. 
Let  us  rejoice  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Pages  is  at  an  end. 
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wher^  written  evidence  was  produced  in  support  and  refutation  of  the 
54  articleB  against  the  Master  of  Trinity  Cdlege.  The  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  were  Sir  Peter  King,  (Is  opposition  to  church  dignitaries 
hereditary,  in  his  family  ?)  Sir  John  Cheshjrre,  Mr.  Serjeant  Page, 
Dr.  Paul,  the  civilian,  and  Edmund  Miller,  who  probably  pleaded  with 
more  sincerity  on  this  occasion  than  advocates  generally  obtain  credit 
for,  and  a  mastery  of  the  facts  and  bearings  of  the  case,  which  few  advo- 
cates have  the  means  of  acquiring.  Bentley's'*^  counsel  were  the  Hon. 
Spencer  Compton,  (afterwards  Speaker,  and  Earl  of  Wilmington,)  Mr. 
Lutwych,  and  Dr.  Andrews,  the  civilian.  Bishop  Moore  had  chosen  as 
his  Assessors,  Lord  Gowper,  the  Ex-Chancellor,  and  Dr.  Newton,  an 
eminent  dviUan. 

Though  the  principle  grounds  of  complaint  have  been  already  related 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  it  may  promote  perspicuity  if  the  im- 
portant heads  of  the  54  articles  be  gone  over,  premising,  that  being  in 
an  interrogatory  form,  they  read  sometimes  rather  ludicrously.  As 
e.  g.  conceive  the  following  questions  put  by  a  learned  Judge,  or  Rever- 
end  Bishop,  to  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  a  public  guardian  of  the  morals, 
manners,  and  orthodoxy  of  ingenuous  youth?  32.  '^Why  did  you 
use  scurrilous  words  and  language  to  several  of  the  Fellows,  particularly 
by  calling  Mr.  Eden  an  ass,  and  Mr.  Rashleigh  the  college  dog ;  by 
telling  Mr.  Cock  he  would  die  in  hit  shoes,  and  calling  many  others 
fools  and  sots  and  other  scurrilous  names?"  Or,  33,  '^Why  did  you  pro- 
fanely and  blasphemously  use  and  apply  several  expressions  in  the 
Scripture?  As  ''he  that  honours  me,  him  will  I  honour."  *  ''  I  set  life  or 
death  before  you,  choose  you  whether,"  or  to  that  effect."  Or,  12. 
"  When  by  false  and  base  practices,  as  by  threatening  to  bring  letters 
from  court,  visitations  and  the  like,  and  at  other  times  by  boasting  of 
your  great  interest  and  acquaintance,  and  that  you  were  the  genius  of 
the  age ....  why  &c.?"  Or,  10.  "  Why  have  you,  for  many  years 
past,  wasted  the  college  bread,  ale,  beer,  coals,  wood,  turf,  sedge,  char- 
coal, linen,  pewter,  com,  flour,  brawn,  and  bran,  viz.  40,000  penny 
loaves,  60,000  half.penny  loaves,  14,000  gallons  of  ale,  20,000  gallons 

*  '^  In  a  loose  paper,  which  I  found  in  the  treasury  of  Trinity  College,  there  is  the 
following  account  of  the  performances  of  four  of  these  gentlemen.    The  writer  seems 

to  be  some  Fellow  who  was  present  at  the  trial : 

Spencer  Compton.    He  hath  been  heard  to  say  afterwards  that  he  never  was  so 
ashamed  of  any  cause  in  his  life. 

"  Sir  J.  Cheshyre.    He  used  Dr.  B.  veiy  much  in  his  own  way. 

Serj.  Page.    He  hummed  and  haw'd,  and  stumbled,  so  his  clients  were  very  much 

ashamed  of  him. 
**  Mr.  Miller.    Was  very  exact  as  to  dates  and  quotations,  but  otherwise  very  dull 

and  heavy. — Dr.  Monk. 
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of  beer,  600  chaldron  of  coals,  00,000  billets  of  wood,  1000  hundreds  of 
turf,  100  load  of  sedge,  500  bushel  of  charcoal,  100  ells  of  HoUand, 
400  ells  of  diaper  and  other  linen,  5000  ounces  of  pewter,  200  bushels 
of  corn,  400  bushels  of  flour,  300  bushels  of  bran,  and  other  goods  to 
the  value  of  £3000  or  other  great  sum,  in  expending  the  same,  not 
only  on  yourself,  but  upon  your  wife,  children,  and  boarders,  and  that 
in  a  rery  extravagant  manner,  by  causing  your  servants  to  make  whole 
meals  upon  the  said  college  bread  and  beer  only,  (you  not  allowing 
them  either  flesh,  cheese,  or  butter,  with  the  same)  and  by  many 
other  ways  ? ''  We  presume  that  these  counts  were  not  read  aloud  in 
Ely  house  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  as  the  whole  business  was 
conducted  by  written  affidavits,  whereof  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
were  sworn  against  the  Master,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  one  of  the 
complainants  relented,  and  declined  to  support  his  signature  upon  oath. 

The  first  and  second  articles  refer  to  the  Master's  appropriation  of 
certain  sums,  which  of  right  belonged  to  his  predecessor,  and  to  the 
misapplication  of  the  said  sums.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh,  to  the  expenditure  in  rebuilding  and  fitting-up  the  Lodge— 
which  is  roundly  stated  at  £1500 — ^and  to  the  unwarrantable  means 
taken  to  inforce  payment  of  the  same.  The  seventh  goes  so  far  as  to 
charge  Bentley  with  obtaining  money  under  pretence  of  paying  work- 
men, and  diverting  it  to  other  purposes. 

The  ninth,  absurdly  enough,  asks  Dr.  Bentley  why  he  married ;  and 
why,  having  married,  he  brought  his  wife  into  college.*— It  is  wonderful 
that  some  of  his  prosecutors  should  Hazard  a  question  which  might 
have  been  retorted  with  such  bitter  effect  upon  themselves ;  and  some- 
what remarkable  how  unwillingly  Queen  Elizabeth  permitted  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy. 

The  tenth,  thirtieth,  thirty-first  and  forty-fourth,  relate  to  waste  of  the 
college  goods,  and  exorbitant  demands  upon  its  funds.  The  twelfth 
and  thirteenth,  to  the  staircase  business  (a  discreditable  job  altogether). 
The  fourteenth,  to  the  allotment  of  college  chambers — {seenu  frivolous 
at  this  distance  of  time,  but  might  be  very  serious  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  last  century).  The  fifteenth,  to  unlawful  interference 
with  the  appointment  of  officers,  in  which  the  Master  appears  to  have 
been  culpable  and  inconsistent.  The  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nine- 
teenth, twentieth,  twenty-first,  twenty-sixth,  and  twenty-seventh,  to 
punishments  inflicted  without  due  conviction,  or  the  consent  of  the 
seniority.  The  twenty-second  regards  the  expulsion  of  Miller.  The 
twenty-third,  fortieth,  and  fifty-second,  allege  certain  irregularities 
and  omissions  in  the  chapel  service  (which,  for  any  spiritual  benefit 
derived  from  it,  might  as  well  be  omitted  altogether).    As  for  the 
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'*  founder's  prayers/'  Bentley  was  quite  right  in  letting  them  alone  ;  for 
tbey  are  a  mere  apology  for  masses,  and  where  the  belief  of  purgatory 
does  not  obtain^  hare  no  meaning  whatever.  The  forty.third  and  forty, 
fourth  aKicles  relate  to  the  new  scheme  of  dividends.  The  thirty- 
seventh  and  forty-seventh,  to  the  bowling  green,  and  another  plot  of 
ground,  which  Bentley  had  used  according  to  his  pleasure,  asserting 
himself  to  be  Lord  of  the  mi,*'  The  fifty.third  complains  of  the 
observatory  ;.-one  or  two  others,  of  the  expense  incurred  in  renovating 
the  chapel,  and  purchasing  an  organ;  and  the  rest  relate  either  to 
mere  repetitions  of  former  offences  or  to  matters  of  coDege  regulation- 
such  as  the  Fridajr's  supper,  the  declamations  in  chapel,  the  permission 
to  quit  table  before  grace,  and  the  like 

On  a  dispassionate  review  of  these  articles,  it  appears  that  they 
amount  to  a  sort  of  accumulative  treason  against  the  state  and  liberties 
of  Trinity  College.  By  fiu*  the  greater  part  of  them  are  trifling, — ^yet, 
altogether,  they  prove,  beyond  contradiction,  that  Bentley's  views 
extended  to  absolute  sovereignty— that  he  deemed  himself  irresponsible 
— ^treated  the  college  estate  as  if  no  individual  but  himself  had  a  free- 
hold  therein — and  did  not  condescend  to  observe  those  formalities 
which^  by  a  true  college  man,  are  regarded  as  essential  to  academic 
existence. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  public  opinion  was  strong  in  his 
fiivour.  Admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  first  scholar  in  his  country,  a 
gifted  champion  of  Christianity,  connected  by  friendship  or  alliance 
with  some  of  the  highest  characters  of  the  nation,  the  man  to  whom 
Stillingfleet  had  committed  the  care  of  his  son,  whom  Locke,  and 
£velyn,  and  Wren,  and  Newton  had  called  friend,  whom  Samuel 
Clark  addressed  in  terms  of  veneration,  and  whom  the  most  erudite 
foreigners  regarded  as  first  among  the  first,  he  stood  opposed  to  a  knot 
of  comparatively  obscure  men,  to  answer  upon  points  in  which  the 
great  world  took  little  interest,  before  a  judge  devoted  to  literature, 
who  had  once  been  his  companion.  He  had  also  the  reputation  of 
court  fiivour ;  he  had  befriended  the  existing  government  in  an  anxious 
crins  ;^  he  had  adorned  his  alma  mater,  not  only  by  his  own  learning, 

*  In  June,  18112,  a  fiiriotu  attack  was  made  upon  the  Tory  ministry,  respecting  the 
pending  negotiations  at  Utrecht — the  Whigs  denouncing  them  as  traitors^  who  were 
intriguing  with  the  common  enemy,  to  hetray  the  allies,  either  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
the  Stuarts,  or  frcHn  mere  spite  and  envy  at  Marlhorougfa's  glory.  The  House  of 
Lords  was  the  scene  of  contest,  and  so  high  did  whiggish  expectation  soar,  that, 
according  to  Swift  (Journal  to  Stella),  the  opposition  desired  their  friends  to  bespeak 
places,  to  see  the  Lord  Treasurer  carried  to  the  Tower.  Though  the  Ministers 
obtained  a  Majority,  yet  it  was  especially  desirable  that  every  possible  expression  of 
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Imt  by  that  which  he  imported ;  even  his  expeosive  architecture  was, 
at  worst,  a  magnificent  offence,  which  the  public  might  enjoy  without 
paying  for  it ;  and,  what  was  no  small  prepossession  with  the  many,  he 
had  always  maintained  the  port  of  an  innocent  man.  But,  as  the  cause 
opened,  public  opinion  took  alarm,  and  the  Bishop's  own  sentiments 
were  altered.  So  little  had  Bentley  anticipated  this — so  great  was  his 
contempt  of  his  opposers,  or  his  confidence  in  himself — that,  on  one 
hearing,  when  the  Bishop  expressed  an  opinion  favourable  to  hid 
accusers,  his  nervjcs  were  unable  to  stand  the  unexpected  shock,  and  he 
actually  fainted  away.  The  trial  continued  six  weeks,  and  would 
doubtless  have  ended  in  convicting  the  Master  of  violating  the  statutes, 
and  wasting  the  goods  of  the  college.     The  Visitor,  having  consulted 

national  confidence  should  be  tendered,  to  embolden  their  supporters.  Bentley 
managed  an  address  from  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  the  Queen,  declaring  the 
fullest  reliance  on  the  wisdom  of  her  councils,  and  thanking  her  for  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  pacification.  With  that  well-weighed  caution  which  appears  in  all  his  political 
conduct,  he  made  the  University  express  their  attachment  to  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion, terming  that  house  **  her  Miyesty's  relations,"  a  phrase  not  very  consonant  to 
Queen  Anne's  personal  predelections»  as  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  she  would 
willingly  have  bequeathed  her  crown  to  nearer  relations;  but  it  neither  conunitted 
himself  nor  the  Ministiy.  He  had  the  honour  of  presenting  it  to  her  Miyesty  with 
his  own  hands. 

Nothing  could  be  more  politic  than  the  whole  course  of  Bentiey's  politics.  He 
was  the  supporter  of  government — not  of  government  by  one  party,  or  the  other — 
and  never  fairly  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  tergiversation.  To  be  sure,  he 
dedicated  his  Horace  to  Harley,  and  reminds  him,  that  Horace  was  not  the  less 
acceptable  to  Mecsenas,  because  he  had  borne  arms  with  Brutus  and  Cassius : — ^but  who 
ever  looked  at  a  dedication  for  any  thing  but  neat  flatteiy  ?  His  moderation  in  this 
respect  contrasts  strangely,  with  his  imprudent  violence  as  Master  of  Trinity.  Perhaps 
there  was  no  situation  in  the  world  for  which  he  was  so  unfitted,  as  the  headship  of 
a  college.  Even  hb  learning  was  not  of  that  quality  which  is  required  in  a  preceptor, 
or  guide  of  juvenile  studies;  for  his  mind  was  too  rapid  to  wait  upon  the  slow 
dev  elopement  of  ordinary  comprehensions.  He  had  an  exquisite  tact,  an  intuitive 
perception  of  the  possibilities  of  language,  but  he  had  litUe  feeling  for  the  beauties  of 
thought  and  imagery,  and  still  less  sympathy  for  the  minds  of  others.  He  had 
probably  quite  forgotten  what  it  was  to  be  a  learner,  and  could  not  sympathetically 
discover  the  cause  of  a  difficulty  arising  from  the  intellectual  constitution  of  an  indi- 
vidual, though,  as  in  the  case  of  Hemsterhuis,  he  would  infallibly  indicate  a  deficiency 
of  positive  knowledge  on  any  given  topic.  In  a  word,  he  could  point  out  what  was 
to  be  learned,  but  he  could  not  teach. 

How  different  a  being  was  Aldritch,  the  veiy  ideal  of  a  college  head,  who  made 
those  who  would  not  have  loved  learning  for  its  own  sake,  love  it  for  his,  who  was 
better  pleased  to  elicit  the  talents  of  others,  than  to  display  his  own — ^who  made  even 
logic  amiable,  by  proving  that  it  was  no  foe  to  good  fellowship — who  regulated  con- 
viviality by  making  himself  its  moving  principle — ^planned  the  Peck-water,  loved  his 
pipe,  and  composed  ^  the  bonny  Christ-Church  bells." 
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his  assessors^  who  are  said  to  have  dissented^  prepared  a  sentence  of 
ejectment^  which  it  was  not  decreed  that  he  should  pronounce :  for 
before  the  day  of  passing  judgment  arrived^  he  was  himself  called  to 
the  last  assize^  just  one  day  before  his  sovereign  lady — ^that  truest  friend 
of  the  English  Churchy  who  has  given  name  to  Queen  Anne's  Charity ; 
a  charity^  indeed^  which^  if  there  were  merit  in  human  works,  might 
partly  atone  for  the  unprofitable  bloodshed  of  Marlborough's  Victories. 
Bishop  Moore  died  July  31st;  Queen  Anne,  August  1st,  1714. 

That  the  .Bishop  had  decided  against  Bentley,  is  proved  by  a  sen. 
tence,  or  decretum,  in  anti^ciceronian  latin,  found  among  his  papers 
after  his  death.  But  Dr.  Monk  believes  that  this  was  only  provisional, 
and  not  intended  to  have  been  put  in  force,  till  all  milder  measures  had 
failed.  Moore  was  a  munificent  prelate,  and  deserved  a  better  end  than 
to  die  of  a  cold,  caught  while  listening  to  heart-breaking  allegations 
against  one  whom  he  had  long  esteemed,  and  never  could  cease  to 
admire. 

As  the  decease  of  the  Visitor  rendered  all  previous  proceedings  null 
and  void,  the  case  of  Trinity  Ck>Ilege  might  either  die  a  natural  death, 
or  had  to  be  commenced  de  novo.  Having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
first  stage  of  this  protracted  contest,  let  us  take  a  rapid  retrospect  of 
Bentley's  literary  life  during  the  period  of  these  turmoils.  It  has  been 
noted  by  his  enemies,  and  lauded  by  his  eulogists,  that  whenever  the 
'  tide  of  accusation  was  strongest  against  him,  he  was  sure  to  come  out 
with  some  book  which  turned  the  public  attention  from  his  delinquen- 
cies to  his  abilities,  and  indisposed  the  world  to  believe  that  so  much 
learning  could  lack  honesty.  But  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that  this 
coincidence  of  his  classical  publications  with  the  climacterical  aeras  of 
his  fortune  was  the  result  of  design.  Strife  and  trouble  seem  to  have 
been  congenial  to  his  Hsiculties:  controversy  was  a  stimulus  without 
which  he  would  have  slumbered.  He  was  naturally  a  bird  of  tempest. 
But  as  almost  all  his  works  were  occasional— <»lled  forth  by  the  publi- 
cations of  others,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  all  the  half  Jeamed  of 
Europe  delayed  their  lucubrations  till  the  precise  moment  when 
Bentley  was  to  make  a  diversion,  by  holding  them  up  to  scorn;  or  that 
the  evil  genius  of  Le  Clerc  and  Collins  were  in  collusion  with  the  good 
genius  of  the  Master  of  Trinity  College.  Yet  the  coincidence,  which 
certainly  did  exist,  furnished  Arbuthnot  with  a  good  hit,  in  a  squib 
published  long  after  the  period  we  speak  of — a  palpable  and  professed 
imitation  of  Swift's  manner — ^which  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  called 
"  the  echo  of  an  unnatural  fiction."  * 

•  "An  Account  of  the  State  of  Learning  in  the  Empire  of  Lilliput,  together  with 
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The  commenceinent  of  the  Horace  has  been  already  mentioned.  This 
seems  to  have  been  his  professed  engagement  from  August  1702^  to 

the  Histoiy  and  Character  of  BuUum,  the  Emperor's  library  Keeper."    The  passage 
alluded  to  is  as  follows. — 

**  Bnllam  is  a  tall  raw-boned  man,  I  believe  near  six  inches  and  a  half  high.  From 
his  infancy  he  applied  himself  with  great  industry  to  the  old  Blefuscudian  language, 
in  which  he  made  such  a  progreag,  that  he  almost  forgot  his  native  Lilliputian; 
and  at  this  time  he  can  neither  write  nor  speak  two  sentences  without  a  mixture  of 
old  Blefuscudian.  These  qualifications,  joined  to  an  undaunted  forward  spirit,  and 
a  few  good  friends,  prevailed  with  the  Emperor's  grandfather  to  make  him  keeper  of 
his  library,  and  a  Mulro  in  the  Gomflastru,  though  most  men  thought  him  fitter  to 
be  one  of  the  Royal  Guards.  These  places  soon  helped  him  to  riches,  and  upon  the 
strength  of  them  he  soon  began  to  despise  eveiy  body,  and  to  be  despised  by  every 
body.  This  engaged  him  in  many  quarrels,  which  he  managed  in  a  veiy  odd 
manner:  whenever  he  thought  himself  affix>nted,  he  immediately  ./fofi^  a  great  book 
at  hu  advenary,  and,  if  he  could,  felled  him  to  the  earth ;  but  if  his  adversary  stood 
his  ground,  and  flung  another  book  at  him,  which  was  sometimes  done  with  great 
violence,  then  he  complained  to  the  Grand  Justiciary,  that  these  afironts  were 
designed  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  he  was  singled  out  only  as  being  the  Emperor's 
servant  By  this  trick  he  got  that  great  ofiloer  to  his  side,  which  made  his  enemies 
cautions,  and  him  insolent. 

^  Bullum  attended  the  court  some  years,  but  could  not  get  into  a  higher  post;  for 
thoiigh  he  constantly  wore  the  heels  of  his  shoes  high  or  low,  as  the  fashion  was,  yet 
having  a  long  back  and  a  stiff  neck,  he  never  could,  with  any  dexterity,  creep  under 
the  stick  which  the  Emperor  or  the  chief  minister  held.  As  to  his  dancing  on  a 
rope,  I  shall  speak  of  it  presentiy;  but  the  greatest  skill  in  that  art  will  not  procure 
a  man  a  place  at  court,  without  some  agility  at  the  stick." 

Swift  never  renewed  the  attack  upon  Bentley,  after  the  **  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  **  The 
Battle  of  the  Books."  Perhaps  he  was  ashamed  of  having,  in  the  Phalaris'  Contro- 
versy, taken  the  wrong,  that  is  to  say,  the  losing  side.  Perhaps  he  abstained  cau- 
tiously from  whatiever  might  connect  him  with  the  ^  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  under  the 
impression  that  but  for  that  offspring  of  youthful  imprudence,  (which  like  most  of 
the  Disowned,  is  as  like  its  father  as  his  worst  enemies  could  desire,)  he  might  have 
been  an  English  Bishop  instead  of  an  Irish  Dean.  Those  who  love  not  the  church, 
and,  alas !  they  are  too  many,  and  those  who  amuse  themselves  with  experiments 
upon  human  nature,  may  possibly  wish  that  Gulliver  had  attained  a  mitre.  It 
would  be  curious  to  see  what  sort  of  a  Bishop  a  high-churphman,  whose  Christianity 
was  contempt  for  Infidels,  and  whose  orthodoxy  was  hatred  of  Dissenters,  would  have 
made.  Yet  the  Dean  had  many  worse  things  to  answer  for,  than  writing  the  Tale 
of  a  Tub. 

What,  however,  he  would  not  do  himself,  he  found  othcre  to  do  for  him.  Never 
was  literary  band  so  closely  united  by  harmonious  dissimilitude  as  that  which  com- 
prized Swift,  Pope,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and  Pamell :  they  were  a  perfect  co-operative 
society,  and  might  be  said,  almost  without  a  metaphor,  to  feel  for  each  other.  But 
Swift  thought  for  them  all : — his  was  the  informing  mind,  and  exercised  over  his 
associates  that  supremacy  which  philosophic  power,  however  perverted,  will  always 
maintain  over  mere  genius,  though  elegant  sut  Pope's — o\*er  simple  erudition,  though 
extensive  as  Arbuthnot's.     Moreover,  whenever  a  limited  number  of  men  form  a 
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December  171 1 ;  but  in  that  interral  he  found  sereral  oppartunities  of 
displaying  his  aoquirements^  either  in  aasinting  friends  or  pro¥<ddng 
enemies.  He  contributed  some  highly  esteemed  emendations  to 
Davies's  '^  Tusculan  Questions,"  supported  by  able  notes,  and  a  body 
of  conjectural  alterations  to  Needham's  edition  of  Hierodes  on  the 
golden  rerws  of  Pythagoras.  It  is  to-  be  wished  that  Bentley  had 
given  a  critical  opinion  upon  the  date  and  real  author  of  the  Golden 
Verses  themselves.  K  they  could  be  proved  to  be  of  high  antiquity, 
they  would  form  a  most  valuable  document  of  heathen,  we  had  almost 
said,  patriarchal  morality.  In  1709,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
reprint  of  the  Principia  of  his  illustrious  friend,  by  engaging  Cotes,  his 
own  protege,  to  superintend  the  publication  at  the  University  press. 
Nearly  three  hundred  letters  between  Newton  and  Cotes  are  preserved 
in  Trinity  College.  WeU  may  we  ask,  with  Dr.  Monk,  why  are  they 
not  given  to  the  world  >  In  this  letter.publishing  age,  when  something 
is  really  wanting  to  preserve  epistolary  composition  from  the  anathema 
of  disgusted  common  sense,  that  these  treasures  should  be  withheld,  is 
shameful.  Sir  Isaac  was  then  detained  in  town  by  his  office  as  Master 
of  the  Mint.  It  is  infinitely  to  Bentley's  honour  that  he  used  his  influ- 
ence to  promote  learning,  in  branches  other  than  his  own;  but  in 
Newton's  Principia  he  had  a  sort  of  personal  interest,  as  having  bA;n 
the  first  to  employ  their  discoveries  in  the  popular  defence  of  religion. 

In  1710,  just  after  the  college  quarrel  had  come  to  an  open  rupture, 
and  while  disputing  the  visitorial  rights  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  he  seem- 
ingly volunteered  a  literary  rencounter  with  a  universal  genius,  who 
had  impudently  ventured  on  his  peculiar  ground.  The  celebrated  John 
Le  Clerc,  having  written  and  reviewed  himself  into  a  reputation  for  all 
sorts  of  knowledge,  except  Greek  criticism,  in  an  evil  hour  thought  he 
could  "  play  the  lion  too,"  and  ventured  forth  as  editor  of  the  Frag- 
ments of  Menander  and  Philemon,  though  his  knowledge  of  Greek  is 
said  to  have  been  acquired  at  a  late  age,  and  never  to  have  exceeded  the 
modicum  of  a  "  high-school"  boy.  What  could  have  tempted  him  to 
make  this  display  of  his  insufficiency  is  hard  to  guess ;  as  Greek  editor, 
ship  is  not  the  stage  for  versatile  audacity  to  play  on.  Cleverness, 
eloquence,  variety  of  attainment,  will  do  nothing.  The  defect  of  scho- 
larship cannot  be  hid.  But  in  Le  Clerc's  youth,  critical  scholarship 
can  scarce  be  said  to  have  existed,  and  perhaps,  like  other  great  men, 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  change  of  times.  That  precise  determination  of 
the  rules  and  licences  of  the  ancient  dramatic  measures  which  has 

league  or  union,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  least  amiable  will  be  the  most  influentiaL 
When,  therefore,  Pope  or  Arbuthnot  attack  Bentley,  we  may  suspect  that  they  were 
little  more  than  Swill's  doubles,  if  they  did  not  actually  father  what  he  writ 
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guided  conjecture  to  certainty,  and  enabled  the  commentator  to  discern 
the  just  outline  of  an  original  picture  through  successive  coatings  of 
false  colour,  was,  in  the  days  of  Grotius,  as  little  anticipated  by  the 
great  readers,  as  a  law  to  regulate  the  occultations  of  Jupiter's  Satellites 
was  expected  by  those  antique  rustics,  who  assembled  with  clang  of  pots 
and  clash  of  platters  to  drive  away  the  monster  that  was  smothering  the 
eclipsed  moon.  Whatever  is  known  on  this  subject,  is  owing  to  Bentley, 
for  he  first  pointed  to  what  was  wanted,  and  shewed  how  it  was  to  be 
obtained. 

When  Hemsterhuis  exposed  his  lack  of  metrical  experience,  Bentley 
was  content  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  deficiency,  by  encouraging  him 
to  supply  it,  and  even  this  kind  severity  was  inflicted  in  the  privacy  of 
a  post  letter.  When  Barnes,  by  an  edition  of  Homer,  in  which  he  had 
embarked  his  little  all,  proved  that  his  Greek  was  more  in  bulk  than 
value,  Bentley  through  a  private  communication  to  a  common  friend, 
let  the  veteran  understand  that  he  could  have  demolished  him,  and  then 
dismissed  him  as  loathe  to  spoil  his  fortune.  ''  There  is  room  enough 
in  the  world  for  thee  and  me." 

To  Le  Clerc  he  was  not  equally  merciful,  and  several  anecdotes  have 
been  circulated  to  account  for  his  severity  to  the  Swiss  Literateur. 
Perhaps  he  thought  that  a  reviewer  wants  the  condition  of  obtaining 
mercy.  With  his  usual  extemporaneous  rapidity,  of  which  he  never 
forgot  to  boast,  he  struck  off  his  Emendations  in  M&nandri  ei  Phile- 
monis  reliquias  ex  nupera  editiane  Johannis  Clerici,  under  the  name  of 
Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  a  work  of  high  reputation,  in  the  sending 
forth  of  which  he  affected  a  mystery  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a 
reason.  The  MSS  was  committed  with  a  charge  of  secrecy  to  Burman, 
the  bitterest  enemy  that  Le  Clerc's  review  had  made,  and  printed  in 
Holland.  But  the  purpose  of  concealment  if  it  really  existed,  was 
defeated  by  the  indiscretion  of  Dr.  Hare,  then  chaplain  general  to  the 
army  in  the  Netherlands,  to  whom  the  conveyance  of  the  pacquet  was 
intrusted.  While  the  sheets  were  yet  in  the  press,  the  report  that 
Burman  was  about  to  launch  the  thunderbolts  of  Bentley  against  the 
editor  of  the  Fragments  reached  the  ears  of  Le  Clerc  himself;  who 
forthwith  despatched  a  menacing  epistle  to  the  English  Aristarch,  call, 
ing  upon  him  to  disown,  by  the  next  post,  the  authorship  of  the  forth, 
coming  attack,  and  denouncing  his  personal  hostility  if  the  work  were 
avowed  or  an  answer  refused.  Bentley  without  either  owning  or  deny, 
ing  the  performance,  responded  in  a  cool  caustic  epistle,  exhibiting  that 
perfect  self-possession  which  naturally  attended  him  when  he  was  in  the 
right,  and  did  not  always  forsake  him  when  he  was  in  the  wrong.  With 
the  most  provoking  civility,  he  exposed  the  ignorance  of  his  antagonist 
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as  a  Grecian  editor^  and  the  still  more  egregious  folly  of  supposing  his 
blunders  sacred^  and  of  expecting  to  silence  criticism  by  bullying.    As 
soon  as  the  ^*  Emendations"  appeared^  the  author  was  immediately  de. 
tected  amid  the  small  band  of  Greek  scholars.    Most  likely  he  only 
disguised  his  name  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  guessed.  It  was  agree- 
able to  be  told  that  he  must  have  written  the  book  because  nobody  else 
could  hare  written  it.    In 'three  weeks  not  a  copy  remained  unsold^  a 
proof  of  popularity  almost  unpanJelled  in  the  annals  of  classic  lore ; 
which  arose  less  from  the  merit  of  the  work  itself^  great  as  it  may  be, 
than  from  the  delight  which  the  literati  experienced  in  the  humiliation 
of  one  whose  critical  censures  they  had  long  dreaded.    Yet  if  Le  Ckre 
had  few  friends,  Bentley  had  many  enemies.    Old  Gronovius,  who  im- 
partially hated  both,  issued  a  diatribe,  entitled  '^  JLifamia  Emendatio- 
num  in  Menandrum  nuper  editarum."     Bergler,  whose  Greek  learning 
was  really  considerable,  reviewed  the  controversy  in  the  Leipsic  Acta 
Eruditorum,  'in  a  mild  conciliatory  spirit,  and  John  Cornelius  de  Pauw, 
of  Utrecht,  an  unfortunate  scholar,  whose  name  we  hare  never  seen,  in 
latin  or  English,  uncoupled  with  terms  of  vituperation,  reviled  Phile- 
leutherus  in  a  production  to  which,  in  allusion  to  the  grasping  disposi- 
tion of  his  adversary,  he  subscribes  the  subriquet  of  Philargyrius 
CSantabrigiensis, — ^Love-Gbld,   of  Cambridge.     To  this    composition, 
which  is  said  to  be  abusive  even  beyond  the  usual  measure  of  scholastic 
'  virulence,  Le  Clerc,  who  would  have  acted  wisely  to  withdraw  £rom  a 
contest  in-  which  he  could  never  recover  his  laurels,  added  a  prefiice,  and 
Salvini,  the  Florentine,  appended  some  feeble  notes.    To  none  of  these 
retorts  did  Bentley  deign  a  reply. 

At  length,  on  the  8th  of  December,  the  great  critic  put  the  last 
hand  to  his  Horace,  just  in  time  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  Lord  Oxford, 
in  a  dedication,  which  formed  the  first  public  proof  of  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  victorious  tories.  It  was  originally  intended  for  Lord 
Halifax,  but  before  the  time  of  publication,  Halifax  had  ceased  to  be  a 
minister,  and  Harley  had  succeeded  to  the  vacant  place  of  patron,  which 
then  seemed  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  cabinet. 

To  Harley,  then,  was  Horace  given,  with  an  address,  not  much 
more  adulatory  than  custom  authorised.  In  one  respect,  the  topic  of 
compliment  was  well  chosen.  Harley,  not  content  to  owe  his  earldom 
of  Oxford  to  his  political  service,  claimed  descent  from  the  Veres  and 
Mortimers,  the  feudal  possessors  of  that  peerage,  and  Bentley  took 
care  to  humour  him  in  this  vanity.  Whether  the  genealogical  preten- 
sions of  the  Lord  Treasurer  were  just  or  not,  is  of  little  consequence : 
certainly  Bolingbroke,  the  colleague  of  his  triumph,  and  partaker  of 
his  subsequent  persecutions,  treated  them  with  ridicule — '^as  mere 
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jovial  inspirations  from  the  fames  of  claret ;"  but  perhaps  Harley  was 
rather  the  honester  man  of  the  two.  This  change  in  Bentley's  political 
connexions  did  not  escape  chastisement  from  Pope,  or  his  under- 
strapper, the  annotator  of  the  Dundad,  who  makes  it  the  groimd  of  a 
most  unprovoked  attack  on  his  nephew  Thomas,  who  is  thus  mentioned 
in  the  remark  (m  verse  205,  Book  2 : — 

**  Bentley  his  month  with  classic  flictteiy  ope's, 
And  the  pufTd  orator  bursts  out  in  Tropes. 

"  Not  spoken  of  the  iamous  Doctor  Richard  Bentley,  but  of  one  Thomas 
Bentley,  a  small  critic,  who  aped  his  unde  in  a  little  Horace.  The 
great  one  was  intended  to  be  dedicated  to  Lord  Halifax,  but  the  ministry 
changing,  it  was  given  to  Lord  Oxford.  So  the  little  Horace  was 
dedicated  to  his  son,  the  Lord  Harley."  It  may  be  added,  that  this 
sarcasm  propably  asserts  an  untruth ;  ten  to  one,  it  was  Richard  Bentley 
whom  Pope  intended  all  the  while. 

The  appearance  of  Horace  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  list  of  animad- 
verters  to  direct  their  shafits  against  the  editor.  Among  these,  the 
most  humourous  was  his  old  adversary.  Dr.  King,  a  very  small  poet, 
whose  vulgar  trash  still  occupies  a  place  in  collections  from  which 
Sidney,  Marvell,  and  a  hundred  worthier  names  are  exduded.  His 
tirade  on  this  occasion  is  not  void  of  drollery.  It  describes  Horace  as 
visiting  England  according  to  his  own  prophecy,  and  taking  up  his 
abode  in  Trinity  College,  where  he  puts  aU  to  confusion,— consumes 
immoderate  quantities  of  college  bread  and  ale,  and  grows  immensely 
fet.  Epicuri  de  greqe  parctu.  But  Bentley  had  more  formidable 
antagonists. — John  Ker,  and  Johnson  of  Nottingham,  two  school- 
masters, attacked  his  Latinity,  which,  though  vigorous  and  Roman  in 
the  mould  of  the  sentences  and  cast  of  thought,  sometimes  admitted 
words  and  expressions  of  doubtful  purity.  Alexander  Cunningham,  a 
learned  Scotchman,  resident  at  the  Hague,  at  a  later  period,  directed 
his  attadcs,  which  were  not  to  be  despised,  against  the  temerity 
of  Bentley's  Emendations.  Few  persons  will  be  much  interested  in 
the  origin,  the  ins  and  outs,  or  even  the  right  and  wrong  of  these  paper 
wars.  For  poor  Schoolmasters,  like  Ker  and  Johnson,  it  was  a  good 
mode  of  advertising  their  academies,  to  appear  before  the  world  as 
adversaries  of  Bentley.  Ker,  moreover,  was  a  dissenter,  and,  as  such, 
apprehensive  of  the  high  church  party,  to  which  Bentley  had  just 
proclaimed  his  adhesion. 

If  however,  the  publication  of  the  Horace  exposed  the  editor  to  much 
ridicule  and  some  just  critidsm,  it  procured  him  the  most  flattering 
testimonials  from  the  learned  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Among  others, 
Atterbury,  the  old  antagonist  of  our  critic,  then  dean  of  Christ  Church, 
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was  among  the  first  to  offer  his  congratulations  in  a  neat  and  brief  ejns- 
tle^  in  which^  after  thanking  Bentley  for  his  ^^  noble  present,"  and 
expressing  his  obligations  for  the  great  pleasure  and  instruction  he  had 
received  from  that  excellent  performance,  he  confesses  "  the  uneasiness 
he  felt  when  he  found  how  many  things  in  Horace  there  were,  which 
after  thirty  years  acquaintance  with  him,  he  did  not  imderstand." 
Atterbury  was  a  courtier,  and  knew  well  how  much  flattery  man  will 
bear.  It  is  pleasant  to  remark  that  the  Phalaris  controversy,  so  profit- 
able to  literature,  left  no  rankling  stings  in  the  minds  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  conducted.  Among  all  the  pamphlets,  which  for  more  than 
twenty  years  were  levelled  at  Bentley's  fortune  and  reputation,  not  one 
can  be  ascribed  to  a  member  of  the  Christ  Church  league.  The  battle 
had  been  honourably  fought  and  fairly  won :  the  prowess  of  the  knights 
was  proved,  and  thenceforth  they  lived  on  terms  of  courtesy,  if  not 
of  friendship. 

On  the  merits  and  defects  of  Bentley's  Horace,  none  but  the  accom- 
plished scholar  can  expatiate,  and  none  but  professional  scholars  could 
feel  much  interest  in  the  discussion.  The  intrusion  of  the  conjectural 
readings  into  the  text  has  been  censured  as  altogether  unwarrantable. 
Many  of  them  go  to  crop  the  most  delicate  flowers  of  Horatian  fancy, 
and  sheer  away  the  love-locks  which  the  world  has  doated  on.  The 
value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  extraordinary  display  of  learning  and 
ingenuity  which  the  defence  of  these  innovations  called  forth,  in  the 
skilful  allegation  of  parallel  passages ;  in  the  wonderful  adroitness  with 
which  every  line  and  every  letter  that  supports  the  proposed  change  is 
hunted  out  from  the  obscurest  comers  of  Roman  literature,  and  made 
to  bear  on  the  case  in  point,  and  in  the  logical  dexterity  with  which 
apparent  objections  are  turned  into  confirmations.  Vast  as  was  Bent- 
ley's  reading,  none  of  it  was  superfluous,  for  he  turns  it  all  to  account ; 
his  felicity  in  fixing  his  eye  at  once  on  what  he  needed,  in  always  find- 
ing the  evidence  that  he  wanted,  often  where  no  one  else  would  have 
thought  of  looking  for  it,  is  almost  pretumatural.  His  learning  sug- 
gested all  the  phrases  that  might  be  admitted  in  any  given  passage ; 
but  his  taste  did  not  always  lead  him  to  select  the  best. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  Horace,  the  Doctor's  erudition 
was  employed  in  a  service  of  more  general  interest,  and  more  intimately 
connected  with  his  sacred  profession.  A  certain  small  party  were 
industriously  conspiring  to  bring  out  infidelity  in  a  more  pleasing  and 
popular  form  than  it  had  hitherto  assumed.  The  reveries  of  the  Ita- 
lian platonists,  and  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  Bruno  and  Spinoza, 
were  too  refined  and  learned  to  be  widely  mischievous;  the  slavish 
politics  of  Hobbes  made  his  hard-headed  materialism  unfashionable 
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after    the    revolution^    and    the    obscene^    bUspheming  Atheism    of 
Charles  the  Second's  revellers  condemned  itself  to  execration.     Still 
Deism^  which  even  under  the  reign  of  the  Puritans  had  secretly  leagued 
itself  with  Republicanism^  found  too  many  advocates ;  some  hovered  on 
the  confines  of  latitudinarianism  and  unbelief^  and  others^  seduced  per- 
haps by  excessive  admiration  of  heathen  writers  and  heathen  institutions, 
persuaded  themselves  that  Christianity^  whether  true  or  false^  was  not 
necessary  either  to  the  perfection  of  the  individual^  or  the  welfare  of 
society.   Well  knowing  that  if  the  conscience  were  once  relieved  from 
the  obligation  of  believing^  no  proof  noar  evidence  would  long  constrain 
the   understanding  to  assent,   the   revolters  against   revelation  took 
upon  themselves  the  title  of  Free-thinkers,  and  wrote  and  spoke  to  set 
forth  the  duty  and  expediency  of  liberating  the  thinking  faculty  from 
the  tyranny  of  creeds  and  dogmata.    They  also  dwelt  much  upon  the 
intrinsic  excellence,  the  bliss  and  loveliness  of  virtue,  and  its  fitness  to 
the  nature  of  man,  the  necessary  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  like 
topics,  which  do  not  read  so  very  unlike  Christianity,  as  to  alarm  the 
simple  pious,  though  they  do  implicitly  destroy  the  foundation8>  by 
disowning  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  scheme.    Such  at  least  were 
the  doctrines  of  Shaftesbury,  the  most  elegant  writer,  and  the  most 
philosophic  mind  of  the  whole  fraternity;  whose  opinions,  on  subjects 
purely  philosophic,  are  worthy  of  respect.    Others,  there  doubtless  were, 
who  addressed  themselves  to  a  lower  rank  of  intellect,  and  maintained 
the  natural  indifierence,  or  the  irresponsible  fatality  of  actions.    Among 
those  freethinkers,  who  prided  themselves  on  keeping  terms  with 
morality,  was  Anthony  Collins,  a  man  of  fortune  and  fashion;  and  unlike 
the  herd  of  modem  infidels,  a  gentleman  altogether  presentable ;  whose 
plausible  address  and  ready  talents  had  formerly  gained  the  confidence 
of  Locke.    He  had  also  a  shewy  second-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  writers,  which  made  him  the  oracle  of  a  small  society  which  met 
at  the  Grecian    CofiTeeJiouse,  near    Temple-bar.     Early    in    1713, 
appeared  JMbr*  Cc^fins's  '*  Discourse  of  Free-diinking,  occasioned  by  the 
Rise  and  Growth  of  a  Sect  called  Free-thinkers."    The  book  created  a 
great  sensation.   It  was,  of  course,  extolled  by  such  as  openly  professed, 
or  covertly  inclined  to  the  opinions  of  the  author,  and  was  probably  even 
more  admired  by  the  cowardly  and  unwilling  believers ;  for  there  is 
nothing  so  great  as  an  infidel  in  the  eyes  of  those  that  would  be  infidels 
if  they  dare.    Even  sound  christians  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the  talents 
of  their  opponents:  and  moreover  there  is  always  a  strong  prejudice  in 
fiivour  of  audacity ;  and  ever  will  be,  as  long  as  fear — ^not  love, — slavish 
acquiescence,  not  rational  conviction,  (which  pre-supposes  true  free- 
thinking,)— are  made  the  basis  of  moral  and  religious  education.  Collins's 
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book  is  said,  by  tbose  wlio  have  read  it,  to  be  discreditable  in  a  literary 
point  of  view ;  composed  of  rash  assertions  and  flimsy  sophisms,  thickly 
fenced  with  garbled  quotations  and  misinterpretations  of  Plato, 
Cicero,  and  other  ancient  writers,  whom  by  a  most  absurd  anachronism, 
or  yet  absurder  equivoque,  he  would  prove  to  have  been  free-thinkers. 
It  was  this  aflfectation^of  reading  and  scholarship  that  called  Bentley 
into  the  field.*  Under  his  old  signature  of  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis, 
he  encountered  and  demolished  the  infidels,  and  made  the  Christian 
alarmists  ashamed  of  their  fears. 

Bentley  had  in  fact,  but  little  to  do.  For  a  scholar,  to  whom  every 
relic  of  antiquity  was  familiar  as  Propria  quce  Maribus  to  a  Master  of 
the  lower  form,  to  convict  a  half  learned  and  dishonest  sm&tterer  of  fedse 
citation  and  misapplication,  was  child's  play.  But,  in  the  course  of  his 
examinations,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  Christianity  a  real  service. 
The  recent  labours  of  Dr.  Mill  to  rectify  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment had  brought  to  light  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  various  readings ; 
a  discovery  by  which  many  of  the  weak  brethren  were  irightened,  as  if  a 
fatal  flaw  had  been  detected  in  the  title  deeds  of  their  everlasting  inhe- 
ritance. It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  use  a  Collins  would  make  of  these 
discrepancies ;  and  Protestantism  would  not  submit  to  an  authority  like 
that  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  gave  an  exjposUfacto  sanctity  to  the 
Vulgate,  with  all  its  errors  on  its  head.  But  Bentley  re-assured  the 
faith  of  the  fearfiil,  by  shewing  that  an  immense  majority  of  these 
variations  did  not  affect  the  sense  at  all,  and  that  none  disturbed  any 
cardinal  doctrine.  Collins  was  not  even  an  honest  man,  for  he  re- 
printed his  work  in  Holland,  purified  from  the  gross  cases  of  ignorance 
exposed  by  Bentley,  and  then  circulating  this  expurgate  edition, 
(which  he  had  taken  care  to  mask  by  a  false  title  page,)  in  England, 
he  persuaded  his  party  that  the  passages  in  question  were  forgeries  of 

*  Besides  Bentley,  Collins  was  answered  by  Hoadley,  and  by  Whiston ;  the  pretence 
of  free-thinking  was  exposed  by  Berkeley,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,)  in  the  third 
number  of  the  Guardian ;  and  Ibbot,  a  chaplain  to  Arch-bishop  Tenison,  made  the 
confutation  of  his  discourse  the  subject  of  his  Boylean  Lectures.  Swift,  who  probably 
despised  Antony's  shallowness,  more  than  he  abhorred  his  irreligion,  gave  an 
."  Abstract,"  in  which  the  arguments  of  Collins,  and  his  invectives  against  the  high- 
church  clergy  are  exhibited  in  an  improved  style,  and  without  the  pedantic  quotations 
which  fill  more  than  half  of  the  original  work.  This  plain  statement,  which  displays 
the  tenets  of  the  free-thinkers  in  their  true  and  naked  proportions,  he  delivers  in  the 
character  of  a  Whig,  thus  identifying  Whiggism  and  Infidelity,  in  order  to  cast  odium 
on  his  political  opponents:  a  most  unfair  manoeuvre,  though  executed  with  the  Dean's 
accustomed  success. 

A  full  examination  and  exposure  of  ColUns's  book  may  be  found  in  Leland's 
«  Deistical  Writers." 
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Bentley's.  On  such  an  offender^  what  severity  could  be  too  severe  ? 
Of  the  temper  in  which  fientley  executed  vengeance  liowever^  we 
may  judge  from  the  fact^  that  he  afterwards  refused  to  continue  his 
Reply^  when  requested  by  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales:  conceiving  him. . 
self  discountenanced  by  the  Court,  he  protested  that  he  would  do 
nothing  to  gratify  those  who  had  behaved  no  better  than  his  declared 
enemies.  But  sound  arguments  in  behalf  of  Christianity  are  not  the 
worse  because  the  man  who  urges  them  may  be  but  an  indifferent 
Christian.  Even  in  the  primitive  church,  St.  Paul  bears  testimony  that 
*'  Some  preached  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife ;"  but  notwithstanding 
every  way,  he  rejoices,  that  "  Christ  was  preached." 

The  reply  to  CoUins  was  the  last  published  work  of  Bentley,  previous 
to  the  trial  at  Ely-house,  so  unexpectedly  terminated  by  the  death  of 
Bishop  Moore,  and  brings  the  literary  annals  of  our  subject  to  a  chrono- 
logical accordance  with  his  civil — ^we  might  almost  say — ^liis  militant 
history.  To  Trinity  College  we  must  now  return.  As  all  proceedings 
were  by  the  decease  of  the  Visitor  rendered  null  and  void,  the  parties 
now  stood  in  statu  quo  ante  bellum  ;  and  a  fair  opportunity  offered  to 
conclude  a  lasting  peace  on  the  basis  of  mutual  concession.  No  less 
than  six  of  the  original  prosecutors  had  died  during  the  progress  of  the 
suit,  and  of  those  that  remained,  few  possessed  vigour,  talent,  funds,  or 
influence,  to  contend  against  the  Master.  Middleton,  the  ablest  sub- 
scriber of  the  original  petition,  had  ceased  to  be  a  Fellow,  and  was  yet 
unknown  beyond  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  who  perhaps,  little  ex- 
pected that  ^'  Fiddling  Conyers/'  as  Bentley  contemptuously  called  him, 
would  atchieve  a  high  name  in  English  literature.  A  temporary  paci- 
fication was  concluded.  The  scheme  of  dividends  and  compensation  was 
allowed  to  drop,  but  for  all  besides,  Bentley  was  as  despotic  as  ever.  All 
offices  were  bestowed  at  his  discretion :  to  oppose  him,  was  to  forswear 
promotion.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith,  Modd,  a  convenient  nonen- 
tity, who  had  not  taken  the  statutable  degrees,  was  made  Vice-Master; 
Bathurst,  who  was  almost  blind.  Bursar ;  and  Ilanbury,  whom  the 
Doctor  himself  had  charged  with  drunkenness,  was  appointed  to  super, 
intend  the  morals  of  the  students,  in  the  quality  of  senior  Dean.  In 
thus  advancing  notoriously  incompetent  persons  to  posts  of  responsi. 
bility,  he  not  only  excluded  such  as  he  could  less  easily  manage,  but  in 
effect,  got  the  whole  college  administration  into  his  own  hands.  Modd 
had  nothing  to  do  but  respond  Amen  to  his  master's  propositions,  and  as 
Bathurst  could  not  see  the  accounts,  and  nobody  else  was  allowed  to  look 
at  them,  it  followed  that  the  whole  power  of  the  purse,  without  check 
or  limit,  was  in  the  Doctor's  hands. 

As  however,  he   could   not  think  his   reign   secure    while   Miller 
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lemaiiied  a  memfaer  of  the  Cnlfegej  he  wu^t  a  finesh  pretext  to  (Mist  the 
hiwyer.    On  a  former  oocadon,  he  had  cut  his  name  out  of  the  batterjr- 
boards,  becaose  not  being  a  physician,  he  held  a  medical  feUowship. 
Now  he  urged,  with  more  shew  of  justice,  that  Miller,  possessing  a 
pretty  estate,  fell  under  the  statute  which  excludes  all  persons  iM^ding 
any  ecclesiastical  preferment  whatever,  college  preacherships  excited, 
or  any  property  to  the  amount  of  jSlO  a  year,  from  the  benefit  of  the 
college.    But  uiducldly  it  happened  that  Bentley,  not  long  before,  had 
refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of  a  gentleman  of  £10,000  a  year,  say- 
ing, that  people  of  property  were  very  useful  members  of  the  society. 
Miller  met  this  attempt  with  a  petition,  and  a  new  set  of  articles,  differ- 
ing  little  from  the  former ;  but  the  new  Bishop  of  Ely,  Fleetwood, 
refused  to  take  cognizance  of  the  case,  unless  his  right  to  be  general 
Visitor  was  ascertained.    He  would* not  visit  the  Mastar,  unless  he 
might  visit  the  Fellows  also,  and  so  for  a  time  the  matter  rested.    A 
little  while  bdwe  this,  Bentley  had  delivered  a  visitation  ^arge, 
in  his  capacity  of  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  in  which  he  did  not  quite  satisfy 
the  passionate  admirers  of  the  new  dynasty ;  for  though  he  called  King 
George  Antoninus,  he  admitted  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  fweign 
prince,  newly  imported,  not  to  commit  9ome  errors.     Miller,  who  was 
an  intolerant    Whig,  represented  this  as  sedition,  and  a  sufficient 
ground  of  expulsion ;  but  there  was  no  getting  Bishop  Fleetwood  to 
stir.    The  expression,  however,  did  the  Archdeacon  no  good  at  court, 
where  his  enemies  made  the  most  of  his  dedication  to  Harley,  now  in 
the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.    But  Bentley  managed  his 
political  relations  with  great  skill,  and  availed  himself  of  every  feasible 
opportunity  to  express  his  loyalty  to  the  Government  defaeto,  whether 
it  were  Whig  or  Tory.    His  arch-deaconry  had,  tJbont  two  years  before, 
exposed  him  to  the  wrath  of  the  University,  whose  privileges  and  per- 
quisites, with  regard  to  the  probate  of  wills,  were  conceived  to  be 
infringed  by  his  officer.  Dr.  Brookbank,  in  consequence  of  which  misun- 
derstanding, a  decree  was  passed,  by  acclamation,  that  no  Arch-deacon 
of  Ely,  or  his  official,  should  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor. 
(Oct.  10,  1713.)    At  the  dose  of  1714,  this  slur  was  removed  by  the 
mediation  of  Sherlock,*  afterwards  the  most  eminent  of  Bentley's  ene- 
mies, the  decree  rescinded,  and  the  thanks  of  the  University  voted  to 
Dr.Bentley  for  his  able  defence  of  the  Christian  religion  against  the  Free- 

*  Sherlock  and  Waterland  were  both  elected  Heads  of  Houses  in  the  course  of 
1714,  the  fonner  of  Catharine  Hall,  the  latter  of  Magdalen  College.  They  are 
among  the  greatest  omamentB  of  the  Church  of  England.  Waterland  continued 
friendly  to  Bentley.     Sherlock  soon  took  an  active  part  against  him. 
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thinkers^  with  a  request  that  what  remained  of  the  work  might  be  q)eedily 
finished,  with  which  Bentley  never  thought  fit  to  comply.  At  this 
period  the  dii^osition  of  the  academical  public  seems  to  have  been 
farourable  to  the  Gkeat  Critic;  and  had  he  possessed  a  more  complying 
temper,  and  a  nicer  sense  of  integrity  in  pecuniary  dealings,  he  might 
have  lived  in  peace  and  honour,  and  risen  to  the  highest  dignities  of 
his  profession.  The  political  contingencies  of  the  times  furnished  him 
with  frequent  occasions  of  serving  the  government,  which  was  looking 
at  the  Universities  with  an  ominous  eye  of  suspicion.  Oxford,  retaining 
a  traditionary  affection  for  the  grandson  of  Charles  I.,  almost  approved 
the  conduct  of  her  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  joined 
the  Pretender,  by  electing  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  in  his  room. 
Cambridge,  less  devoted  to  the  exiles,  was  yet  coldly  affected  towards 
the  Whig  dominatioB,  and  reinstated  her  Tory  representatives  at  tiie 
general  election  of  1715.  Riots  took  place  on  the  Pretender^ 9  birth- 
day, and  again  on  that  of  King  Oeorge,  and  some  young  gownsmen 
broke  windows,  and  cried  "No Hanover."  This  the  Vice  Chancellor  pru- 
dently considered  merely  as  a  breach  of  discipline ;  but  it  was  judged 
expedient  that  the  Senatus  Academicus  should  express  their  attachment 
to  constitutional  monarchy,  in  the  Protestant  Une,  by  a  formal  act. 
An  address  was  got  up,  declaring  that  they  had  ever  acknowledged 
King  Oeorge  as  their  right^l  sovereign,  reminding  him  of  his  promises, 
and  engaging  in  turn  to  train  up  the  youth  in  the  way  they  should  go, 
"iihsX  they  might  shew  in  their  conduct  an  example  of  that  loyalty  and 
obedience  which  this  University,  pursuing  the  doetrines  of  our  ekurek, 
has  ever  maintained."  This  testimonial  seems  to  have  been  weH  timed, 
for  it  ^ned  from  the  king  a  present  of  Bishop  Moore's  magnificent 
lihrary,  consisting  of  30,000  volumes,  which,  at  Lord  Townsend's  sng. 
gestion,  had  been  purchased  by  the  crown  for  £6,000,  while  the  sister 
University  was  insulted  by  being  placed  under  military  surveillance. 
On  this  occasion  appeared  the  well-known  epigram  by  an  unknown  hand : 

**  King  Oeorge,  observing  with  jndioions  eyes 
The  state  of  both  his  Universities, 
To  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse,  and  why  ? — 
That  learned  body  wanted  loyalty : 
To  Cambridge  books  he  sent,  as  well  discerning 
How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning." 

Retaliated  by  Sir  W.  Browne,  founder  of  the  prises  for  odes  and 

epigrams :— * 

"  The  King  to  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse. 

For  Tories  own  no  argument  but  force ; 
With  equal  skill  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent, 
For  Whigs  admit  no  force  but  argument" 
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fientley  seems  at  this  time  to  hare  been  considered  as  a  Wliig  lumi- 
nary;  for  a  tracts  inordinately  whiggish  (that  is^  Hanoverian)^  called 
"  University  Loyalty  Considered"  is  subscribed  Philo-Bentleius  and 
Philo-Greorgius.     We  hope  the  Doctor  was  not  at  the  bottom  of  this. 

When  the  heir  of  Stuart  made  his  first  effort  to  recover  the  throne 
which  his  father  could  not  keep,  Bentley,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
preached  before  the  University  against  Popery,  in  a  style  of  tremen* 
dous  eloquence,  which  proves  what  he  might  have  done,  had  he  chosen 
to  cultivate  his  native  language.* 

*  Sterae,  who  availed  himself  uuscrupulously  of  whatever  suited  his  purpose,  has 
borrowed — or,  as  some  would  say,  stolen — a  striking  passage  of  this  discourse,  and 
inserted  it  into  the  sermon  read  by  Corporal  Trim — (see  Tristram  Shandy).  We 
cannot  resist  inserting  it,  along  with  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

After  speaking  of  the  various  corruptions  introduced  into  Christianity  by  the  Ro- 
mish clergy  with  a  view  to  make  their  trade  profitable — as  purgatory,  pardons,  relics, 
&c.,  he  proceeds : — "  I  might  now  go  on  to  shew  you  a  more  dismal  scene  of  impos- 
tures— judicia  Dei — ^the  judgments  of  God,  as  they  blasphemously  call  them,  when  no 
human  evidence  could  be  found — ^their  trials  by  ordeal — ^by  taking  a  red  hot  iron  in 
the  hand — by  putting  the  naked -arm  into  hot  boiling  water — by  sinking  or 'swim- 
ming in  pools  or  rivers,  when  bound  fast,  hand  and  foot — all  of  them  borrowed  or 
copied  from  pagan  knavery  and  superstition ;  and  so  managed,  by  arts  and  sleights, 
that  the  party  could  be  found  guilty  or  innocent,  as  the  priests  plea.sed,  who  were 
always  the  tryers.  What  bribes  were  hereby '  procured  ?  What  false  legacies 
extorted?  What  malice  and  revenge  executed?  On  all  which,  if  we  should  fully 
dilate  and  expatiate,  the  tragedy  of  this  day,  which  now  calls  for  our  consideration, 
would  scarce  appear  extraordinary.  Dreadful  indeed  it  was, — astonishing  to  the 
imagination  :  all  the  ideas  assemble  in  it  of  terror  and  horror.  Yet,  when  I  look  on 
it  with  a  philosophical  eye,  I  am  apt  to  felicitate  those  appointed  for  that  sudden 
blast  of  rapid  destruction,  and  to  pity  those  miserables  who  were  out  of  it,  the 
designed  victims  to  slow  cruelty,  the  intended  objects  of  lingering  persecution.  For 
since  the  whole  plot  (which  will  ever  be  the  plot  of  popeiy)  was  to  subdue  and 
enslave  the  nation,  who  would  not  choose  and  prefer  a  short  and  despatching  death, 
quick  as  that  by  thunder  and  lightning,  which  prevents  pain  and  perception,  before 
the  anguish  of  mock  trials — ^before  the  legal  accommodations  of  goals  and  dungeons 
— ^before  the  peaceful  executions  of  fire  and  faggot  ?  Who  would  not  rather  be 
placed  direct  above  the  infernal  mine,  than  pass  through  the  pitiless  mercies,  the 
salutary  torments,  of  a  popish  inquisition — that  last  contrivance  of  atheistical  and 
devilish  politic?  If  the  other  schemes  roay  appear  to  be  the  shop,  the  warehouse 
of  Popery,  this  last  may  justly  be  called  its  slaughter-house  and  its  shambles.  Thither 
are  haled  poor  creatures  (I  should  rather  have  said  rkA,  for  that  gives  the  most  fre- 
quent suspicion  of  heresy),  without  any  accuser — ^without  any  allegation  of  fault 
They  must  inform  against  themselves,  and  make  confession  of  something  heretical, 
or  else  undergo  the  discipline  of  the  various  tortures ; — a  regular  system  of  ingenious 
cruelty,  composed  by  the  united  skill  and  long  successive  experience  of  the  best  engi- 
neers and  artificers  of  torment  That  savage  saying  of  Caligula's,  horrible  to  speak 
or  hear,  and  fit  only  to  be  writ  in  blood — "Ita/eri  ut  se  mori  sentiat" — is  here  height 
ened  and  improved.    "  Ita  se  mart  sentiat,  lU  ne  moriatur,^*  say  these  merciful  inquisi- 
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About  the  same  time^  while  the  Jacobites  were  regarded  with  more 
than  usual  alarm,  and  many  of  the  parochial  clergy — the  poor  and  dis. 
contented  ones  especially, — ^were  more  than  suspected  of  a  leaning 
towards  the  proscribed  House, — ^the  decease  of  Dr.  George  Hickes,  the 
Saxon  scholar,  an  honest  Yorkshireman,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the 
Deanery  of  Worcester  as  a  Non-juror,  led  to  the  discovery  of  certain 
papers  in  his  hand-writing,  of  so  very  High-Church  a  tendency,  as  not 
only  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  the  Hanoverian  government,  but  to 
exclude  a  great  majority  of  the  people  from  the  Christian  covenant. 
According  to  this  relic,  all  the  conforming  clergy  were  schismatic  : 
orders  conferred  by  Bishops  under  the  new  regime  were  invalid,  and 
consequently  baptism,  performed  by  the  schismatic  divines,  illegal,  and 
of  no  saving  efficacy.  Of  course,  it  was  the  understood  purpose  of  the 
Jacobites,  on  their  expected  return  to  power,  to  eject  the  usurping 
clergy  from  their  benefices,  and  to  debar  the  laity  from  the  sacred  ordi. 
nance,  till  the  priest  should  be  re-ordained,  the  layman  re-baptized, 
by  hands  of  unpolluted  orthodoxy.  Nothing  could  be  more  opportune 
for  the  government  than  the  publication  of  these  papers;  for  they 
helped  to  undeceive  some  well  disposed  persons,  who  thought  that  civil 
obedience  would  be  assured  by  restoring  the  jure  divino  succession,  and- 
religion  less  imperilled  by  Catholic  power,  than  by  Low-Church  poli- 
tics. But  when  it  appeared  that  the  designs  of  the  plotters  would 
unsettle  all  ecclesiastical  property,  interfere  with  the  rights  of  patron- 
age, dissolve  the  bands  of  matrimony,  make  the  child  of  holy  vows  at 
once  unregenerate  and  illegitimate,  and  brand  the  chastest  matron  as 
neither  maid,  wife,  nor  widow  (for  the  marriages  performed  by  schis- 
matics would  be  as  voidable  as'  the  baptisms),  all  the  moderate  church 
party  were  panic-struck,  and  many  an  honest  vicar  began  to  pray  sin- 
cerely for  King  George,  Bentley  neglected  not  to  improve  this  juncture 
of  affairs.  As  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  he  summoned  the  clergy  of  that 
diocese  (among  whom  were  some  suspicious  characters)  to  a  visitation, 

tors.  The  force,  the  effect,  of  every  rack,  every  agony,  are  exactly  understood.  This 
stretch,  that  strangulation,  are  the  utmost  nature  can  bear;  the  least  addition  will 
overpower  it :  this  posture  keeps  the  weak  soul  hanging  on  the  lip,  ready  to  leave  the 
carcase,  and  yet  not  suffered  to  take  its  wing :  this  extends  and  prolongs  the  very 
moment  of  expiration — continues  the  pangs  of  djring,  without  the  eajie  and  benefit 
of  death.  O  pious  and  proper  method  for  the  propagation  of  faith  !  O  true  and 
genuine  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  God  of  mercy  and  the  Lord  of  peace ! " — Bentley^s  Ser- 
mcnsy  6th  edithn,  pcige  360. 

Well  might  the  Corporal  express  his  feeling  of  the  tremendous  energy  of  this  pas- 
sage, by  saying  "  he  would  not  read  another  word  of  it  for  all  the  world."  It  is  a 
wonder  that  Dr.  Ferriar  of  Manchester,  who  took  so  much  pains  in  detecting  the 
plagiarisms  of  Sterne,  should  have  overlooked  this. 
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regardless  of  the  foul  roads  and  interrupted  festivities  of  December^ 
and  in  a  clear^  forcible^  and  argumentative  chargej  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  giving  support  to  the  established  government ;  exposed  the 
folly  of  expecting  security  for  a  Protestant  church  under  a  Catholic 
head ;  and^  availing  himself  of  poor  Hickes's  projected  purgation  ci 
the  Temple^  set  forth  how  absdutely  the  preferments  and  spiritual 
character  of  the  majority  among  them  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a 
triumphant  and  exasperated  party^  should  the  Stuarts  be  allowed  to 
re-asoend  the  throne.    TUs^  it  has  been  observed^  is  the  only  composi. 
tion  of  the  Doctor's  which  can  strictly  be  called  political  (though^  in 
the  various  pamphlets  of  business  which  his  litigations  called  forth^  he 
did  not  omit  to  impute  disaffection  to  his  adversaries,  or  to  ascribe 
bis  own  unpopularity  to  his  zeal  for  the  powers  whiqh  be).    It  seems  to 
have  been  couched  in  temperate  and  respectful  terms^  avoiding  personal 
reflections  on  those  whose  opinions  he  condemned.    It  is  probable  that 
it  answered  its  purpose.    As  might  be  expected^  it  was  highly  lauded 
by  the  adherents  of  his  own  side,  and  not  much  relished  by  the  devotees 
of  the  other ;  among  wh<Mn  was  Thomas  Heame,  the  antiquary,  who 
probably  regarded  divine  right  and  indefeasible  succession  as  venerable 
antiquities ;  though  the  antiquity  of  these,  like    that  of  Phalaris' 
Epistles,  is  shrewdly  suspected  of  being  spurious.    But  the  Bentley  of 
political  criticism  has  not  yet  arisen.    Both  sides  content  themselves 
with  blank  assertion,  vague  deductions  of  possible  consequences,  and 
mutual  recrimination.    Be  it  as  it  may,  most  antiquaries  are  Ultra- 
Tories,  but  v^ry  harmless  and  useful  in  their  way.    Bentley  was  per- 
haps as  little  the  better  for  the  extravagant  praise  of  Oldmixon,  the 
Whig  historian,  of  Dundad  notoriety,  as  the  worse  for  the  notice  in 
Heame's  MSS.  Diary,  purporting,  that  the  charge  "proves  Dr,  Bentley 
to  he  (as  he  is)  a  rascal,  and  an  enemy  to  the  King,  and  to  all  the 
Emg*s  friends"    It  was  obvious  enough  wh(Hn  T<mi  Heame  held  to  be 
King.    He  partook  the  political  sentiments  of  his  Alma  Mater,  where 
it  was  customary  (within  the  memory  of  persons  not  long  deceased)  to 
drink  to  the  J^ng  over  the  water. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1716,  Bentley,  in  a  letter  to  Wake,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  first  broached  his  £sumous  scheme  for  restoring  the  text 
of  the  Greek  Testament  '^exactly  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,"  without  the  difference  of  "  twenty  words,"  or  even  "  twenty 
particles."  This  magnificent  promise,  the  apparent  presumptuousness 
of  which  exposed  him  to  much  obloquy,  he  never  lived  to  execute, 
though  he  lived  more  than  six  and  twenty  years  after  its  first  promul- 
gation. Yet  he  certainly  did  make  it  in  oamest,  and  never  abandoned 
his  purpose  till  old  age  overtook  him.    We  cannot  better  convey  a 
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iM)ti<m  of  the  method  which  he  proposed  to  adopts  than  in  the  words  of 
the  erudite  reviewer  of  Dr.  Monk's  Life^  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
T-"  Compressed  within  a  few  words^  his  plan  was  this : — ^Mill,  and  other 
collectors  of  various  readings^  had  taken  notice  only  of  absolute  differ- 
ences in  the  tpords,  never  of  mere  variations  in  their  order  and  arrange- 
ment ;  these  they  conceived  to  be  purely  accidental.  Bentley  thought 
otherwise;  for  he  had  noticed^  that^  whenever  he  could. obtain  the 
genuine  reading  of  the  old  authorised  Latin  version^  technically  called 
the  vulgate,  the  order  of  the  words  exactly  corresponded  to  the  order 
of  the  original  Greek.  This  pointed  to  something  more  than  accident. 
A  sentence  of  St.  Jerome  ripened  this  suspicion  into  a  certainty.  Hence 
it  occurred  to  him^  that  if  by  any  means  he  could  retrieve  the  true  text 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  it  was  originally  reformed  and  settled  by  St. 
Jerome^  he  would  at  once  obtain  a  guide  for  selecting^  amongst  the 
crowd  of  varieties  in  the  present  Greek  text,  that  one  which  St.  Jerome 
had  authenticated,  as  the  reading  authorised  long  before  his  day. 
Such  a  restoration  of  the  Vulgate,  Bentley  believed  to  be  possible  by 
means  of  MSS.  of  which  the  youngest  should  reach  an  age  of  000  years. 
How  far  this  principle  of  restoration  could  have  been  practically  car- 
ried through,  is  a  separate  question ;  but  for  the  principle  itself,  we 
take  upon  ourselves  to  say,  that  a  finer  thought  does  not  occur  in  the 
annals  of  inventive  criticism.  It  is  not  a  single  act  of  conjectural  saga, 
city,  but  a  consequential  train  of  such  acts." 

The  passage  of  St.  Jerome  to  which  Bentley  owed  the  suggestion 
above  mentioned,  is  to  this  effect,— -that  in  translations  from  one  lan- 
guage into  another,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  sense  be  preserved,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  "  ubi  et  verborum  ordo  mysterium 
«»//'  where  the  very  order  of  the  words  is  a  mystery.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  single  expression  of  a  very  florid  and  vehement 
writer,  is  sufficient  basis  for  so  important  a  superstructure  of  hypothesis, 
or  whether  the  discovei^  of  the  Vulgate,  were  it  possible,  in  Jerome's 
Autograph,  would  contribute  much  to  the  purity  of  the  holy  writings : 
for  Jerome  was  deeply  tainted  with  the  monastic  superstition,  then  in 
the  fervour  of  pristine  mania;  and  as  he  is  known  to  be  a  very  licen- 
tious and  mystical  expositor,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was  a  very  &ithiiil. 
translator.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  Bentley's  scheme,  that  need 
have  excited  the  angry  passions  to  such  a  pitch,  as  the  pamphlets  on 
this  occasion  betray.  It  is  fearful  to  think  that  a  proposal  to  cast  new 
light  on  the  books,  which  are  the  written  bond  of  peace,  should  on  any 
man  living  have  operated  as  a  summons  to  malignant  warfare. 

As  whatever  illustrates  the  history  of  the  Sacred  Writings  possesses 
a  lasting  interest,  superior  to  any  curiosity  which .  can  attach  to  the 
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8q[iiabUe8  of  Trinity  College^  we  will  here  pursue  tlie  project  of  Bent- 
le3r'8  New  Testament,  free  aB  he  boasted  even  from  literal  errors,  from 
its  rise  to  its  final  disappearance.  As  early  as  1713^  Dr.  Hare,  in  his 
"  Clergyman's  thanks  to  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,*'  a  work  seemingly 
intended  to  give  Bentley  a  lift  on  to  the  Bench,  suggested  a  revision 
of  the  divine  Text,  a  task  to  which  he  asserted  no  man  but  Bentley 
to  be  equaL  James  Wetstein^  a  Swiss  scholar,  then  chaplain  in  the 
Dutch  army,  and  afterwards  destined  to  perform  the  work  which 
Bentle3r'9  feuds,  and  growing  years,  intercepted,  urged  the  same  under- 
taking. In  VJ\Q,  appeared  the  letter  to  Wake  above  mentioned ;  from 
that  time  to  1720,  the  public  heard  little  of  the  new  edition,  and  our 
Critic's  enemies  did  not  omit  to  insinuate,  that  the  proposition  was  a 
mere  artifice  to  curry  favour  with  the  Primate,  who  had  himself  laboured 
honourably  in  the  field  of  Biblical  criticism.  Nevertheless,  Bentley  found 
time  amid  all  his  turmoils,  to  collate  and  to  promote  collations.  His 
assistants,  James  Wetstein,  and  John  Walker,  obtained  access  to 
several  valuable  MSS.,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Text,  and  the 
Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  among  whom  were  ranked  the  distinguished 
names  of  Montfaucon  and  Sabatier,  though  catholics,  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  forward  a  work,  which  Protestantism  constrains  us  to 
confess,  tended  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monastic  system.  For  the  colla- 
tion of  a  single  MS.  at  Heidelburg,  Wetstein  was  paid  iB50,  which  no 
one,  who  ever  underwent  the  toil  of  reading,  even  a  printed  sheet,  with 
a  view  to  literal  accuracy,  will  think  too  much.  That  inde&tigable 
scholar,  who  really  seems  to  have  read  his  BiUe  with  no  other  purpose 
but  to  discover  Variee  Lectiones,  found  in  the  Khig's  library  at  Paris,  a 
MS.  of  the  whole  Scriptures  in  Greek  Capitals  written  on  vellum,  and 
superscribbUd  with  certain  writings  either  of,  or  about,  St  Ephraim  the 
Syrian. 

Here  we  may  incidentally  mention  that  the  high  price  or  scarcity 
of  writing  materials  contributed  full  as  much  to  the  destruction 
of  ancient  books,  as  either  "  Christian  bigotry,"  or  "  Gothic  fire."  That 
either  the  Gbths  or  the  Saracens  destroyed  books  wilfully,  is  uncertain. 
That  the  Christian  Bishops,  in  the  age  when  the  incestuous  alliance  <^ 
Church  and  State  was  first  contracted,  exerted  their  influence  to  anni- 
hilate the  monuments  of  heathen  genius,  and  the  records  of  heathen 
history,  is  indubitable,  because  the  perpetrators  of  this  worse  than  rob- 
bery, have  boasted  of  their  conscientious  crime.  Pagan  literature  was 
the  Venus  to  whom  the  world  had  assigned  the  prize  of  beauty,  and 
whom  that  jealous  Juno,  the  State;  and  the  new  Goddess  of  new  wisdom, 
that  leaped,  equipped  in  murderous  panoply,  from  the  brain  of  Constan- 
tine,  (the  state  religion  to  wit,)  in  pure  spite  vainly  endeavoured  to 
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despoil  iA  immortality.  Yet  it  is  fearful  to  think  how  much  priests  and 
barbarians  have  destroyed :  and  when  we  recollect  that,  but  for  the 
PRESS^  the  Puritans  might  have  annihilated  Shakspeare,  and  the 
High-church-men  certainly  would  hare  extinguished  Paradise  Lost/  we 
cannot  but  think  that  a  yearly  thanksgiying  for  the  iDTention  of  print- 
ing might  be  rery  advantageously  substituted  for  certain  courtly 
services  in  the  Liturgy^  which  were  always  base  and  blasphemous,  and 
now  are  utterly  unmeaning. 

But  perhaps  this  vice..society  sort  of  conduct  eventually  saved  more 
than  it  caused  to  perish :  manuscripts  were  hidden  under  the  earth,  in 
holes  and  comers,  in  chinks  and  crannies>  in  aU  manner  of  places  where 
no  one  but  a  rat  or  an  inquisitor  would  think  of  looking  for  them ;  from 
whence  they  came  forth^  at  the  revival  of  literature^  like  flies  on  a 
warm  winter  day,  or  words  released  frcxn  congelation  in  the  arctic  ain 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  and  many  a  good  author  was 
obliterated  by  the  monks  for  the  sake  of  the  parchment  on  'which  he 
was  written.  Had  the  pictures  of  Raphael  then  existed,  they  would 
have  been  daubed  over  with  apocryphal  saints,  hideous  allegories,  and 
ghastly  topographies  of  damnation.  A  manuscript  thus  abused^  is 
technically  called  a  Palimpsest;  and  by  the  unconquerable  industry  of 
classic  scholars,  many  portions  of  ancient  literature  have  been  detected 
beneath  monkish  manuals  and  legends ;  even  as  Alpine  flowers  preserve 
their  vegetable  vitality  beneath  a  nine  months'  covering  of  snow.  So 
precious  were  books  esteemed  in  the  long  winter  of  their  scarcity,  that 

*  That  this  is  not  an  idle  surmise  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  an  epitaph, 
written  by  Atterbuiy  upon  Cyder  Philips,  in  which  the  said  blank  verse  oostermon- 
ger  Philips  is  impiously  designated  *^  Uni  Miltono  secundus,''  second  to  Milton  alone, 
(Oh  merciful  fishes! ! ! )  was  by  a  Bishop  of  London,  forbidden  to  be  inscribed  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  not  for  the  abominable  falsehood  which  it  contains,  but  because  for- 
sooth, the  name  of  Milton,  which  is  written  in  characters  of  everlasting  light  in  the 
Heaven  of  Heavens,  was  unfit  to  appear  in  an  Episcopal  Church.  Verily,  if  we  had 
not  somewhat  more  than  a  Bishop's  confidence  in  the  divine  goodness,  which  can  and 
will  transform  all  things  to  its  own  likeness,  we  would  say  with  a  slight  alteration  of 

Shakspeare*8  words : — 

I  tell  thee,  churlish  Priest, 

That  my  sweet  Pitel  shall  a  ministering  angel  be, 

When  thou  liest  howling. 

Cyder  is  pleasant  cool  tipple,  but  far  too  thin  a  potation  to  furnish  out  any  poem 
,beyond  the  dimension  of  a  sonnet,  and  Philips's  cyder  dissolved  a  portion  of  lead  in 
the  process  of  pressing,  and  might  bring  on  the  Devonshire  colic.  Because  Paradise 
was  lost  by  an  apple,  Philips,  writing  about  apples,  thought  he  was  writing  another 
Paradise  lost  Philips  was  one  of  the  cockney  sparrows,  that  exhibited  their  poetic 
parts  to  Bentley.  Mallet  was  another.  Poor  creatures  ! — At  tune  homo  audes 
oocidere  Calum  Marium  ? 
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the  donation  of  a  pious  volume  to  a  convent,  was  thought  a  good  bid  for 
salvation ;  and  (what  is  more  extraordinary)  the  monks  of  some  monas- 
teries^ as  early  as  Charlemagne,  were  allowed  to  kill  deer^  on  condition 
that  they  used  the  hides  for  book  covers. 

In  1720^  he  issued  his  proposals  in  form,  in  a  paper  which  only 
enlarges  a  little  on  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop,  and  was  accompanied 
by  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  specimen,  not  of 
the  type,  or  paper,  which  were  to  be  the  best  that  Europe  afforded,  but 
of  the  method  and  arrangement  Nothing  was  to  be  altered,  either  in 
the  Greek  or  Latin  text,  from  mere  conjecture ;  the  common  readings 
were  to  be  noted  in  the  margin,  and,  whatever  criticism  might  suggest 
as  an  improvement,  was  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Prolegomena.  The  sub- 
scription  for  the  two  folio  volumes  was  three  guineas,  small  paper 
copies,  five  for  the  large ;  no  great  sum,  if  the  work  had  really  proved, 
as  he  designated  it,  a  icci/i^Xtoi/,  an  everlasting  possessian,  a  charter, 
a  Magna  Charta,  to  the  whole  Christian  Church :  a  true  restoration 
of  the  £unous  exemplar  of  Origen,  which  was  the  standard  of  orthodox 
faith  in  the  fourth  century,  and  of  Jerotne's  refined  Vulgate,  the  rule 
of  the  Western  Churches,  purified  from  2000  errors  of  the  Popes, 
Clement  VIII.  and  Sixtus  V.,  and  as  many  of  the  Protestant  Pope, 
Robert  Stephens.* 

The  boastful,  and  almost  irreverend  tone,  of  these  proposals,  which 
were,  by  his  own  confession,  drawn  up  in  one  evening  by  candle  light, 
and  the  peculiar  crisis  at  which  they  were  published,  excited  a  preju. 
dice  against  the  author,  of  which  his  enemies  were  not  backward  in 
availing  themselves.  Middleton,  who  seems  to  have  personally  hated 
Bentley,  and  had  then  (in  1720,)  peculiar  motives  of  resentment, 
attacked  the  proposals  in  a  pamphlet  of  extreme  virulence.  Not  con- 
tent to  expose  the  uncertainty  of  Bentley's  hypothesis,  or  to  argue 
a  case  of  learning  upon  learned  grounds,  he  accuses  him  in  plain 
terms  of  dishonourable  dealing  towards  his  assistant  John  WaJker, 
('Ho  whom  he  allotted  half  the  profit  and  almost  all  the  trouble 
of  this  work,  yet  reserved  all  the  reputation  of  it  to  himself,")  of 
ingratitude  to  Dr.  Mill,  and  inconsistency  with  his  own  opinion^ 
expressed  in  the  reply  to  Collins,  and  the  Sermon  on  Popery.  Most 
unfidrly,  he  imputes  meanness  to  Bentley's  mode  of  publishing  by 


*  So  Bentley  called  the  worthy  Printer,  in  allusion  to  the  deference  paid  by  Pro- 
testants to  his  Testament,  printed  in  1550,  from  which  ail  subsequent  texts  have 
been  taken.  The  Professor  once  said,  to  his  sometime  friend  Hare,  ''  I  am  your 
Pope.  Your  only  Greek  Testament  is  with  me.'*  Which  ridiculous  escape  of  vanity, 
was  afterwards  reported,  much  to  his  disadvantage. 
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subscription^  (of  which  Dr.  Middleton  did  not  scruple  to  avail  himself 
in  his  life  of  Cicero.)  **  We  find,"  says  he,  "  in  these  two  paragraphs, 
such  paltry  insinuations,  such  low  and  paltry  higgling  to  squeeze  our 
money  out  of  us,  &&,  that  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  those  mendicants  in  the 
streets,  who  beg  our  charity  with  a  half  sheet  of  proposals  pinned  to 
their  breasts."  In  aUusion  to  the  South  Sea  mania,  then  at  its  height, 
he  says,  ''  But  indeed,  most  people  are  agreed  in  opinion  that  he  has 
borrowed  his  scheme  from  Change  Alley,  and  in  this  age  of  bubbles  took 
the  hint  to  set  up  one  of  his  own,  for  having  invented  a  sure  secret  to 
make  paper  more  durable  than  parchment,  and  a  printed  book,  however 
used  and  tumbled  about,  to  oudast  any  manuscript  preserved  with  the 
greatest  care,  he  instantly  takes  in  a  partner>  opens  books  for  subscrip. 
tions,  and  does  not  in  the  least  question  but  that  Bentley's  bubble  will 
be  as  femous  and  profitable  as  the  best  of  them."  With  all  this  vituper- 
ation, Middleton  did  not  make  out  a  single  case  against  the  veteran 
critic ;  he  must  have  been  hard  run  when  a  verbal  misquotation  of  a 
single  word,  (ubi  ipu  verborum  ordo,  for,  ubi  €t  verborum  ordo,)  which 
makes  not.  the  least  alteration  in  the  sense,  furnishes  occasion  for  three 
pages  of  bitterness.  But  the  most  discreditable  feature  of  the  attack  is 
Middleton's  appealing  to  religious  prejudices,  of  which  he  did  not  par- 
take, and  which  he  knew  to  be  founded  in  ignorance.  He  could  not  but 
know,  that  the  Textus  Receptus,  which  had  become  a  sort  of  conscience 
with  Protestant  Christians,  was  only  that  which  Stephens,  the  printer, 
had  selected  out  of  a  number  of  MSS.,  some  of  them  of  late  date,  and 
little  authority,  and  that  many  helps  and  much  material,  and  far  supe- 
rior critical  skill,  had  been  brought  to  light  since  the  first  printed  edi- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  appeared.  The  tendency  of  Conyers'  mind  was 
not  to  implicit  feith,  but  he  knew  that  to  meddle  with  a  settled  stand- 
ard, is  always  to  excite  the  fears  of  many,  and  to  these  fears,  weak  and 
superstitious  as  in  this  instance  they  were,  he  appealed  against  the 
authority  of  Bentley. 

This  brochure,  being  published  without  a  name,  was  not  immedi. 
ately  laid  at  the  right  door,  and  succeeded,  not  so  much  by  exposing 
Bentley's  scheme,  as  by  inciting  him  to  expose  the  defects  c^  his  tem. 
per,  which  he  did  most  woefully  in  his  reply.  Though  he  well  knew 
the  bode  to  be  the  composition  of  Middleton,  he  unjustly  suspected  l^at 
the  first  mover  of  it  was  Colbatch,  now  leader  of  the  college  opposition, 
and  on  this  groundless  surmise,  directed  such  a  torrent  of  abuse  against 
the  supposed  aggressor,  whom,  though  he  does  not  name,  he  sufficiently 
indicates,  as  was  never  uttered  by  a  critic  in  his  vernacular  tongue. 
*'  Cabbage-head,  insect,  worm,  maggot,  vermin,  gnawing  rat,  snarling 
dog,  ignorant  thief,"  are  the  epithets  applied  by  one  Doctor  of  Divinity 
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to  another.  To  this  most  disgraoefid  production  we  shall  have  oocasum 
to  revert  when  we  proceed  with  the  belligerent  part  of  BenUe/s  historjr. 
It  should  be  reprinted  by  the  Society  (or  the  Difiusion  of  Uscsful  Know- 
ledge^ for  the  instruction  of  such  as  imagine  that  the  licence  and  per^ 
$<maUti€S  of  the  press,  are  a  peculiar  disgrace  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Let  it  be  recollected^  that  all  this  evil  q)eaking  was  introduced  into  a 
work  of  which  the  ostensible  purpose  was  to  illustrate  and  restore  the 
New  Testament,  being  entitled,  "Doctor  Bentley's  propoialsfar  printing 
a  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  St.  Hierom's  Latin  Version" 
As  usual,  in  his  later  controversial  writings,  the  Doctor  speaks  of  himself 
in  the  third  person. 

The  proposed  New  Testament  gave  rise  to  several  other  pieces,  one 
or  two  of  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention.  Zachary  Pearoe,  a 
young  Fellow  of  Triuity,  then  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Rochester  and  of  Bangor,  and  editor  <^  Longinus,  in 
two  elegant  Latin  epistles,  signed  Phileleutherus  Londinensis,  took  a 
hit  view  of  the  question,  and  made  an  estimate  of  Bentley's  qualifica- 
tions and  disqualifications.  This  tract  is  chiefly  memorable  as  records 
ing  the  unfiivourable  effect  of  the  South-sea  speculation  upon  literature, 
and  the  universal  thirst  for  sudden  wealth  then  pervading  all  classes  of 
society.  Another  '^  Letter"  appeared,  in  vindication  of  the  disputed 
verse,  1  John,  v.  7,  which  it  was  apprehended  that  Bentley  would 
condemn,  and  probably  exclude  from  his  edition.  It  was  erroneously 
attributed  to  Middleton,  and  is  printed  as  his  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
republication  of  Lord  Somers'  Tracts.  The  real  author  was  Smalbroke, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  These  flying  papers  at  this  age 
would  have  appeared  as  articles  in  the  periodical  reviews:  but  a  second 
assault  from  Middleton,  called  '^  Further  Remarks  on  the  proposals, 
&&"  was  so  superior  to  his  former  publication  in  learning,  style,  and 
argument,  and  found  the  public  mind  so  ill  disposed  towards  his  adver. 
sary,  that  a  notion  long  prevaOed,  that  it  actually  forced  Bentley  to 
abuidon  his  project  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  subscription.  But  this 
opinion,  which  contradicts  all  that  is  known  of  the  great  critic's  charac 
ter,  is  sufficiently  confuted  by  hctB,  The  subscriptions  amounted  to 
£2,000 ;  and  the  business  of  collating  was  carried  on  wherever  the 
learning  of  Bentley  had  interest  among  scholars.  As  late  as  1725  and 
1726,  his  nephew,  Thomas  Bentley,  was  examining  manuscripts  at 
Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Florence.  Through  the  agency  of  Philip  de 
Stosch,  a  learned  German  Baron,  well  known  to  virtuosos  for  his  splen- 
did publication  of  antiques,  and  secretly  employed  by  the  British 
government  as  a  spy  on  the  exiled  family  then  resident  at  Rome,  access 
was  procured  to  that  famous  MS.  called,  par  excellence,  the  Vatican, 
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winch  had  never  before  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and 
fixing  the  sacred  text.* 

Another  report  states^  that  Bentley  gare  up  his  scheme  because  the 
Treasury  refiised  to  permit  the  paper  for  its  publication^  to  be  imported 
dutyfree.  That  this  pennywisdomofthegoyemment  excited  his  indigna- 
tion  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that  indignation  would  operate  upon  him 
as  a  stimulus,  not  as  a  sedative.  His  first  determination  would  be^  ''to 
shame  the  rognes>  and  print  it  ;'*  and  accordingly  we  find  him  borrowing 
a  valuable  manuscript  of  the  Ex JVfinister^  the  Earl  of  Oxford^  a  few 
days  after  the  alleged  repulse,  and  employing  David  Casley,  his  deputy 
in  the  King's  and  Cottonian  libraries^  to  examine  the  various  import- 
ant MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  and  other  collections  at  Oxford.  Fairly^ 
therefore,  we  may  conclude^  that  neither  direct  opposition^  nor  want  of 
public  encouragement  rendered  this  great  design  abortive.  But  the 
continual  turmcnl  in  which  he  lived  till  protracted  age,  his  unquiet 
secular  engagements^  and  the  number  of  literary  undertakings  into 
which  he  was  provoked  by  competition^  so  interrupted  his  opus  mag^ 
num,  of  which  he  once  spoke  as  if  he  considered  it  a  solemn  duty 
imposed  on  him  by  divine  authority^  and  so  diverted  and  divaricated 
his  mind,  that  at  length  the  labour  lost  its  charm^  and  no  longer  sup. 
plied  that  excitement  which  was  necessary  to  set  the  wheels  of  his 
mind  a  going.  With  all  his  energy^  with  activities  that  brooked  not 
rest,  with  spirits  nothing  could  unnerve,  he  was  not  the  man  to  execute 
great  works  of  patient  toil  and  long  delay.  The  revision  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures,  upon  the  plan  which  he  so  ingeniously  conceived,  would^  if 
pursued  uninterruptedly,  have  been  too  long  and  too  slow  for  his  impa- 
tience. The  money  advanced  upon  the  subscription  was  ultimately 
returned. 

We  left  Trinity  College  in  the  year  1714^  still  divided  against  itself; 
but  the  determined  refusal  of  Bishop  Fleetwood  to  act  as  Visitor,  cut 
off  the  discontented  party  from  all  hope  of  redress,  and  Bentley's  main 
endeavours  were  directed  to  the  exclusion  of  Miller,  whom  he  regarded 
as  the  ringleader  of  the  malcontents,  who  would  do  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  resistance.  But  absolute  as  he 
was^  he  could  not  forcibly  expel  the  obnoxious  serjeant,  though  he  with- 
held all  the  emoluments  of  his  fellowship.. 

*  It  was  a  long-prevalent  opinion  among  biblical  scholars,  that  the  Vatican  MS. 
was  among  those  sent  from  Italy  to  Alcala,  in  1514,  to  aid  in  forming  that  famous 
Polyglot  Bible,  edited  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Ximenes^  the  earliest  impres- 
sion  of  the  sacred  writings  in  their  original  languages,  commonly  known  as  the 
Complutensian  Bible.  But  the  learned  Bishop  has  proved  satisfactorily,  from  the 
great  variations  between  the  MSS.  and  the  Complutensian  text,  that  the  editors  had 
never  had  recourse  to  it.^^**Note$  on  MichaeUSf**  vol,  3. 
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Three  men^  of  very  different  tempers^  talents,  and  principles^  seem  to 
have  been  ordained  to  oppose  the  supremacy  of  Bentley.    These  were 
Miller,  Middleton^  and  Colbatch.    Of  these  the  first  was  a  lawyer  and 
a  politician^  with  a  political  conscience^  who  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
college  with  an  eye  to  the  advantage  which  an  important  suit  always 
affords  to  a  rising  counsel^  and  to  the  eclat  which  an  ambitious  man  derives 
from  opposition  to  an  unpopular  authority.  Middleton^  who^  ceasing. to 
be  a  Fellow  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  the  process^  had  no  personal 
interest  in  the  quarrel,  was  probably  incited  to  make  it  his  own  by  some 
private  pique  at  the  Master,  who  used  to  call  him  '^  Fiddling  Conyers/' 
and  probably  evinced  little  respect  for  his  talents,  great  as  they  after- 
wards proved.    Of  all  Bentley's  literary  opponents  he  was  the  most  for- 
midable, and  the  least  scrupulous ;  he  was  a  man  of  the  world.    Dn 
John  Colbatch  was  a  dry,  grave,  honest  man,  with  a  strong,  rather  than 
a  ^ne  sense  of  rectitude ;  an  inflexible  stickler  for  right,  a  strict  and 
literal  expounder  of  the  moral  law,  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  letter  as 
well  as  the  spirit ;  somewhat  of  a  Martinet  in  matters  of  discipline, 
whose  resolutions,  once  taken,  became  part  and  parcel  of  his  conscience, 
and  who  never  forgave  an  offence  against  himself,  if  he  deemed  it  an 
offence  against  justice.    His  naturally  saturnine  temperament  had  been 
darkened  by  successive  disappointments ;   for  after  holding  the  hon- 
ourable station  of  Chaplain  to  the  British  Factory,  at  Lisbon,  and 
gaining  the  approbation  of  Queen  Mary  by  a  work  on  the  religion  and 
literature  of  Portugal,  he  became,  by  especial  request,  a  private  tutor, 
first  to  the  son  of  Bishop  Burnet,  and  afterwards  in  the  fiunily  of  the 
^'  proud  Duke"  of  Somerset :   yet  at  forty  was  obliged  to  return  to  his 
college  with  no  other  subsistence  than  his  Fellowship,  and  a  Prebend 
of  Salisbury,  of  £20  value.    If,  however,  as  Middleton  asserts,  his 
virtue  was  deemed  "  too  severe,"  and  had  '^  something  disagreeable 
about  it,"  it  was  no  wonder  if  he  &iled  to  profit  by  the  acquaintance  of 
the  great.    To  make  available  the  patronage  of  courtly  Bishops,  and 
proud  Dukes,  other  qualifications  are  necessary,  besides  severely  disa- 
greeable virtue.     He  considered  himself  an  injured  man,  for  speaking  of 
the  neglect  he  had   experienced,  he  said,  '^  that  the  hardships  he 
suffered  were  aggravated  by  some  circumstances  which  must  lie  infi. 
nitely  heavier,  and  sink  deeper  into  an  ingenuous  mind,  than  any  tem- 
poral loss  or  inconvenience  whatever."  Perhaps  he  sometimes  mistook  a 
personal  resentment  for  righteous  indignation.     The  University  made 
him  some  amends  by  appointing  him,  in  1707>  Professor  of  Casuistry, 
and  had  he  not  come  in  collision  with  Bentley,  he  would  probably  have 
grown  grey  in  the  study  of  civil  law  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
his  favourite  researches,  produced  profound  and  unreadable  treatises, 
and  died  a  senior  Fellow. 
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In  his  opposition  to  the  Master^  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
he  was  strictly  conscientious.  He  was  slow  to  enrol  himself  among  the 
Remonstrants  ;  for  his  principles^  which  were  High-Church  in  religion^ 
and  Tory  in  politics^  made  him  averse  to  appeals  against  constituted 
authority.  He  supported  Bentley  in  some  of  his  strongest  reforms 
during  the  first  years  of  his  Mastership^  and  though  he  signed  the 
petition  of  1710^  it  was  with  an  expressed  proviso,  that  his  sole  object 
was  an  amicable  arbitration.  As  he  had  an  ill  opinion  of  Miller,  who 
was  a  violent  Whig  and  I/ow-Churchman,  he  kept  much  aloof  from  the 
Prosecutors  so  long  as  the  Counsellor  was  their  main  mover,  and  rather 
sided  with  those  who  thought  his  Fellowship  vacated  by  his  unstatu- 
table  income.  It  was  not  till  1715  that  he  entered  into  the  quarrel 
with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  mind,  and  witli  all  his  soul,  and  with 
all  his  strength,  and  devoted  to  it  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  martyr : 
it  became  the  primum  mobile  of  his  soul,  the  spring  of  his  actions,  the 
regulator  of  his  principles :  urged,  as  he  thought,  doubtless,  by  "  the 
strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad,"  he  would  have  sacrificed  life,  as  well 
as  health,  ease,  and  fortune,  to  the  cause. 

It  often  happens,  that  the  immediate  occasion  of  a  rupture  is  a  com- 
parative trifle,  and  the  world  are  disposed  to  wonder  that  men  who 
have  submitted  to  so  much  for  the  sake  of  peace,  should  buckle  on  their 
armour  at  last  for  so  little;  not  remembering,  that  each  successive 
demand,  be  it  large  or  small,  goes  to  prove  the  inutility  of  concession ; 
that  human  patience  has  but  a  certain  capacity ;  and  that  the  last  drop 
makes  the  cup  overflow.  Thus,  it  was  a  mere  informality  in  disposing 
of  a  piece  of  college  land  situate  in  Kirby  Kendal,  where  no  substantial 
injury  was  done  to  any  party,  that  produced  the  first  personal  conflict 
between  Oolbatcfa  and  the  Master.  Bentley  does  not  appear  to  have 
resented  this  opposition,  for  shortly  after-  he  made  Colbatch  an  ofler  of 
the  Vice  Mastership,  which  he  declined,  as  not  having  attained  the 
requisite  standing.  Perhaps  he  suspected  a  sinister  purpose  in  the 
ofier  itself;  for  had  he  accepted  it,  in  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  law, 
he  would  virtually  have  assented  to  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Master, 
and  acknowledged  his  right  in  the  absolute  disposal  of  offices  and 
emoluments. 
It  was  Bentley's  determination  to  be  himself  the  fountain  of  honour 
and  profit  to  all  his  subjects.  He  did  not  even  allow  a  gradation  oif 
patronage,  but  interfered  as  decidedly  in  the  appointment  of  college 
servants,  as  in  the  elections  to  Scholarships  and  Fellowships.  He  made 
his  own  coachman  porter,  and  afterwards  bestowed  the  same  oflice  (the 
importance  and  pickings  of  which  no  one  who  has  not  had  the  benefit 
of  a  University  education  can  calculate)  on  that  coachman's  son,  a  lad 
of  fifteen.  s 
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Attached  to  the  foundation  of  Trinity  College^  are  twenty  pauperes, 
or  beadsmen^  endowed  with  a  yearly  salary  of  £Jd,  and  a  suit  of  livery, 
which  was  once  a  respectable  competence,  and  would  still  be  a  valuable 
assistance  to  a  decayed  housekeeper  of  respectable  character.  Bentley 
bestowed  one  of  these  pensions  on  an  ale-house  keeper,  who  could  scarce 
be  supposed  to  want  it,  and  another  on  one  Joseph  Lindsay,  a  notorious 
blackguard,  and  leader  of  the  Tory  mob  in  the  riots  on  the  Pretender^s 
birthday.  It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  assign  the  motive 
to  such  a  flagrant  abuse  of  a  commendable  charity.  The  Doctor  said 
that  henceforward  the  mob  would  do  no  harm,  a  fetch  of  policy  that 
has  been  imitated  on  a  larger  scale,  by  statesmen  less  sagacious  than 
Bentley.  Whether  he  thought  that  in  any  conceivable  emergence  it 
might  be  useful  to  have  the  mob  on  his  side,  we  cannot  say ;  but  the 
supposition  is  not  impossible,  if  it  be  true  that,  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion,  he  proposed  to  Zachary  Pearce,*  then  candidate  for  a  Fellowship, 
to  bring  down  a  strong  party  of  Westminster  boys,  to  exclude  Miller 
forcibly  from  the  place  of  election.  We  fear  that  England's  greatest 
scholar  was  not  above  making  unto  himulf  friends  mth  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness.  It  is,  however,  most  probable  that  the  uproarious 
champion  of  High  Church  and  Hereditary  Right  was  a  protege  of 
Ashenhurst,  the  most  obsequious  and  unhesitating  of  Bentley's  suppor- 
ters in  and  out  of  college.  Ashenhurst  was  so  good  a  Tory,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  compounded  with  his  conscience,  for  taking  the  oaths  to 
King  George,  by  never  taking  fees  of  the  NonjurcM^  However  it  might 
be,  there  is  not  a  more  disgraceful  passage  in  the  whole  history  of  Bent- 
ley's  malversations  ;  for  what  can  be  worse,  than  to  turn  the  provision 
intended  for  the  virtuous  poor  into  a  bounty  on  outrage  and  insubordi- 
nation  ?  t     Yet  so  obstinate  was  he  in  his  purpose,  that  he  dedared  he 

*  This  incredible  anecdote  is  related  on  the  credit  of  Zachary  himself,  who 
afterwards  became  a  Bishop,  and  was  no  enemy  of  Bentley.  Perhaps  the  Doctor 
rather  suggested  it  as  what  nUghi  be  done,  than  as  what  ought  to  be  done.  Pearce 
was  a  Westminster  scholar,  and  the  e$pr'd  de  corps  was  then,  and  ever  continues, 
remarkably  strong  in  that  seminary.  If,  indeed,  the  youths  of  Westminster  partook 
the  Toiy  politics  of  their  Master,  Dr.  Robert  Freind,  they  would  have  highly  enjoyed 
an  expedition  which,  to  the  ordinary  attractions  of  a  rowj  united  the  opportunity  of 
insulting  so  black  and  sour  a  Whig  as  Sergeant  Miller.  Though  the  disciples  of  our 
public  schools  have  never  yet  taken  so  decided  a  part  in  state  affairs  as  those  of 
VEcoles  Polytechnique,  du  Droit,  du  Medicm,  and  others  in  the  French  metropolis,  and 
though  the  students  of  our  Universities  are  not  so  much  addicted  to  constitution 
making  as  the  Oerman  Burschen,  yet  in  all  our  great  schools  and  colleges  there  is 
a  bias^  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  it  is  inordinately  aristocratic.  At  the  period  of  which 
we  write,  however,  the  Whigs  were  the  placemen  and  pensioners — the  court  party ; 
and  the  Tories,  or  country  party,  the  men  of  the  people. 

f  It  is  but  fair  to  suggest  a  possible  motive,  which  might  induce  Bentiey  to  favour 
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would  carry  it^  though  every  Fellow  but  Mr.  Brabourn  were  opposed. 
Mr.  Brabourn  was  a  person  of  deranged  intellect^  whose  Tote  ought 
never  to  have  been  asked  or  accepted. 

The  statutes  direct  that  no  lease  shall  be  sealed,  nor  the  presentation 
to  any  preferment  made  out,  but  in  presence  of  the  sixteen  senior 
Fellows  or  their  representatives.  Two  small  livings  ^ling  vacant 
about  the  same  time,  Bentley  disposed  of  them,  not  only  without 
observing  the  above-mentioned  form,  but  contrary  to  routine,  and,  it 
was  asserted,  for  private  considerations. 

A  heavier  cause  of  complaint  was,  his  never  submitting  the  college 
accounts  to  the  inspection  of  those  whose  right  and  duty  it  was  to  over- 
look and  check  them ;  asserting,  either  that  it  was  too  early,  or  that 
the  time  was  past — averring  statute  against  custom,  or  custom  against 
statute,  or  expediency  and  his  own  prerogative  against  both,  as  suited 
his  purpose.  There  was  an  ancient  ordinance,  that,  if  the  eight  seniors 
(the  legal  council  of  the  Master,  without  whose  consent  none  of  his  acts 
were  esteemed  of  more  validity  than  those  of  the  King,  apart  from  his 
council,  in  the  English  constitution)  were  divided  among  themselves 
(m  plures  parte*  diviH  sunt),  the  question  should  be  decided  according 
to  the  vote  of  the  Master.  This  could  only  have  been  intended  to  give 
the  Master  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  an  equal  division :  but  the  lax 
clumsiness  of  its  expression  gave  Bentley  a  pretext  for  asserting  that, 
unless  the  eight  were  unanimous  against  him,  his  proposal,  if  singly 
seconded,  must  prevail.  By  this  means  it  became  almost  mcnrally 
impossible  to  oppose  him :  draught  after  draught  (m  the  college  trea- 
sury was  paid,  and  yet  there  was  no  end  of  his  demands  ;  and  as  he 
was  not  less  liberal  or  able  to  reward  those  who  aided  his  purpose,  than 
he  was  sure  and  powerful  to  crush  whatever  intercepted  his  path,  the 
small  band  of  recusants  met  with  few  recruits  among  their  immediate 
juniors,  and  the  new  Fellows  introduced  by  Bentley  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  aggrieved  elders.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  either  his 
own  connections  and  dependents,  or  young  men  of  high  classical  attain, 
ments,  whom  a  community  of  studies  naturally  inclined  to  his  interests. 
Thus  the  old  Fellows  were  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  an  aboriginal 
people  driven  from  their  ancestral  possessions  by  an  intruding  colony. 
In  vain  did  Colbatch  protest  and  remonstrate,  and  call  out  for  a  Vi»t- 
ation.     The  vis  inertia  of  Bishop  Fleetwood  was  not  to  be  overcome. 

tliis  man.  He  might  think  Lindsay  harshly  treated,  and  refused  employment  for  an 
ebullition  of  zeal,  and  account  it  better  to  remove  him  out  of  temptation,  than  to  let 
him  steal  or  stance.  Dispositions  extremely  tyrannical  when  opposed,  are  gometimes 
even  weakly  compassionate,  where  power  is  not  at  stake,  for  compassion  almost 
implies  a  sense  of  superiority. 
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By  a  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  is  ordered^  that  one  third  of  the 
college  rents  shall  be  reserved  in  com  or  malt^  or  a  sum  equivalent  to 
the  price  current  of  those  articles^  in  order  that  the  college  revenues 
might  in  some  measure  keep  pace  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
money.  Bentley  took  upon  him  to  grant  two  leases^  without  any  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  that  statute^  whereby  he  obtained  larger  fines  for 
the  benefit  of  the  existing  society^  at  the  probable  expense  of  their 
successors.  This  measure,  which  *he  carried  with  his  accustomed 
despotism^  was  particularly  grievous  to  Colbatch,  whose  college  was 
his  country  and  his  family,  and  the  Fellows  of  Trinity,  for  all  genera- 
tions to  come,  as  his  own  ofivpring  and  inheritors.  He  addressed  two 
letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  adhered  to  the  non^terference  system. 

But  at  this  desperate  juncture  the  state  of  the  foundation  attracted 
the  attention  of  Archbishop  Wake,  who  had  just  been  advanced  from 
the  see  of  Lincoln  to  the  Primacy.  This  prelate,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  a  controversy  with  Bossuet,  and  has  been  uncharitably  cen- 
sured  for  a  well-jneant  but  impracticable  project  of  Union  between  the 
English  and  Ghdlican  Churdies,  was  in  habits  of  intercourse  with 
Philip  Farewell,  a  junior  Fellow  of  Trinity,  who  corresponded  with 
Colbatch.  Through  him,  the  primate  was  informed  of  the  lamentable 
discord,  and  consequent  relaxation  of  discipline,  in  the  largest  academi- 
cal institution  of  Britain,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  case 
before  some  competent  authority.  He  therefore,  by  the  intermediation 
of  Farewell,  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  petition  to  the  King,  to  be 
signed  by  a  respectable  number  of  Fellows,  simply  praying  that  the 
Visitatorial  right  might  be  ascertained,  that  it  might  be  known  of 
whom  redress  was  to  be  sought,  promising  to  support  such  petition  in 
his  place  at  the  Council-board.  The  petition  was  soon  in  readiness, 
subscribed  by  nineteen  Fellows.  Though  specially  cautioned  to  keep 
their  cause  separate  from  that  of  Miller,  which  in  fact  only  regarded  his 
own  Fellowship,  yet,  in  an  evil  hour,  they  were  persuaded  to  intrust  it 
to  his  management. 

A  few  days  before  this  movement  Bentley,  who  knew  well  enough 
what  was  afloat,  addressed  to  Archbishop  Wake  his  proposals  for 
restoring  the  New  Testament :  no  wonder  then,  if  his  adversaries  called 
the  whole  project  a  ru9e  de  guerre.  If  so,  it  was  an  unsuccessful  one, 
for  Wake  was  heard  to  declare,  within  three  weeks  after,  that  "  Dr. 
Bentiey  was  the  greatest  instance  of  human  frailty  he  had  ever  known, 
with  his  parts  and  learning,  to  be  so  insupportable."  But  Wake's  own 
influence  was  not  great  with  a  government  that  regarded  Mother  Church 
with  most  unfilial  coldness,  and  knew  the  worth  of  Bentley,  as  head  of 
the  ministerial  party  in  Cambridge,  and  the  rate  at  which  he  prized  his 
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aerrtces,  too  well  to  trouble  themselves  with  troubling  him.  Accord- 
ingly^ though  the  petition  did  obtain  a  tardy  hearing,  being  read  in 
Ck>uncil  on  the  26th  of  October,  17^6,  more  than  five  months  alter  its 
presentation,  nothing  more  came  of  it  than  an  offer  of  Bishop  Fleetwood 
to  resign  the  Visitatorial  Power  to  the  CrowUi  and  a  reference  of  the 
question  to  Attomey-Oeneral  Sir  Edward  Northey,  who  took  time 
to  consider  of  it.  Before  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  a  change  took  place 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  Sir  Edward  went  out  of  office,  carrying  the  papers 
in  his  bag.  At  least  for  three  years,  they  were  not  forthcoming,  and 
there  was  no  chance  of  getting  another  petition  so  powerfully  signed. 
Thus  did  the  concatenation  of  events  conspire  to  protect  Bentley,  who 
acted  as  if,  like  another  despot,  he  deemed  the  star  of  his  destiny  invin- 
cible. His  great  object  was  still  to  rid  himself  of  Miller.  He  had  pro- 
cured the  provisional  election  of  David  Humphreys,  on  condition  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  Fellowship  be  stayed  till  the  King  should 
decide  whether  or  no  Miller  was  entitled  to  hold  it.  The  King,  how. 
ever,  did  not  interfere.  The  Fellowship  was  still  in  abeyance,  and 
what  concerned  the  Master  more,  the  time  was  approaching  when  the 
useful  Ashenhurst,  not  being  in  orders,  would  be  superannuated,  unless 
the  phyBic-fellowship,  held  by  the  obnoxious  Serjeant,  could  be  cleared 
for  his  reception. 

The  regular  election  coming  on  in  September,  Miller  arrived  with 
the  determination  to  exercise  his  rights  as  a  Fellow.  Bentley,  failing 
in  the  notable  scheme  before  mentioned,  of  a  sortie  from  Westminster, 
had  recourse  to  a  couple  of  constables,  who  forced  Miller  from  the 
Lodge,  and  detained  him  in  cust4$dy  till  the  election  was  over.  Then, 
adjourning  to  the  chapel,  Bentley  and  his  voters  proceeded  to  fill  the 
five  vacancies.  In  his  appointments  on  this  occasion,  he  displayed  the 
opposite  points  of  his  character,  his  honourable  love  of  learning,  and  his 
reckless  partiality  and  favouritism.  Three  of  his  nominees  were  young 
scholars,  whose  riper  years  fulfilled  the  promise  of  their  early  proficiency, 
Leonard  Thomson,  Zachary  Pearce,  and  John  Walker,  the  last  of  whom 
has  been  repeatedly  named  as  Bentley's  assistant  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  number  was  filled  up  with  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Bentley's,  and  a 
nephew  of  Dr.  Hacket's.  The  Nepotism  of  the  first  nomination  may 
easily  be  forgiven ;  but  the  second  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  job.  Dr. 
Hacket,  a  senior  Fellow,  who  owed  his  own  election  solely  to  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  great  benefactor  Bishop  Hacket,  was  a  very  serviceable 
man  to  the  Master,  and  knowing  that  the  Master  could  not  do  without 
him,  raised  his  price  accordingly.  It  was  said  that  there  had  been 
elected  three  Fellows  and  two  Nephews. 

Colbatch,  conceiving  all  the  proceedings  to  be  nullified  by  the  violent 
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exchttioD  of  Miller,  withdiew  from  the  chapel  while  the  dection  went 
forward,  and  afterwards  retomed  and  protested.  This  was  his  regular 
practice  for  many  years,  by  which  he  gained  nothing  hot  a  salTo  for  his 
own  conscience,  and  a  fresh  article  of  accusation  against  the  Master. 
Violent  altercations  took  place  in  the  cdl^e  chapel,  and  from  that  time 
forth,  the  common  forms  of  civility  ceased  to  pass  between  the  two 
Doctors.  Colfaatch  haring  now  arrived  at  the  required  standing,  laid 
claim  to  the  Vice-mastership,  for  which  Modd,  being  only  M.  A.  was  not 
qualified;  but  Bentley,  in  reference  to  the  words  of  the  statute, 
reminded  him  that  after  the  events  of  the  last  week,  his  appointment 
would  not  only  be  incommodum,  but  ineammodissimum. 

The  violence  used  against  Miller  had  served  no  useful  purpose,  and 
the  customary  means  of  annoyance  were  unavailing  against  a  man  who 
did  not  reside  in  the  college,  and  was  not  dependant  upon  its  favours. 
Bentley,  therefore,  took  to  smoother  courses,  and  while  the  disappear, 
ance  cf  the  Fellows'  petition  along  with  Sir  Edward  Northey,  occa. 
sioned  a  suspension  of  hostilities  on  that  side,  he  made  overtures  of 
peace  to  the  Serjeant,  or  to  speak  plainly,  attempted  to  buy  him  off.   It 
was  proposed  that  Miller  should  be  paid  all  arrears  up  to  July  1715, 
and  his  law  expenses  to  boot,  if  he  would  resign  his  Fellowship,  and 
withdraw  his  petition.     But  he  was  then  sore  with  the  recent  insult, 
and  sanguine  in  his  expectations  of  vengeance,  so  he  refused  to  make 
terms  with  his  enemy,  and  did  just'  what  his  enemy  might  have  prayed 
far — ^he  wrote  a  book.     Indeed  the  Doctor  was  not  more  felicitous  in 
timing  his  own  publications,  than  lucky  in  the  mistiming  of  what  was 
written  against  him.      By  some  strange  fatality,   whoever  attacked 
Bentley  was  sure  to  give  gratuitous  offence  to  some  higher  power. 
Among  the  measures  which  the  new  Ministry  were  expected  to  bring 
forward  in  the  session  of  1717>  were  two  Bills,  one  to  ascertain  the 
{Kiwcr  of  the  King  over  the  Church,  and  the  other  to  regulate  the  Uni- 
versities; both  expressly  levelled  at  the  High^hurch  party.     Elate 
with  expectation  of  a  movement  which  was  to  lay  the  Hierarchy  at  the 
feet  of  the  civil  power,  Serjeant  Miller  jnit  forth  **  A  humble  and  ieri- 
ous  Rspreientation  of  (he  Present  State  of  the  University  of  Cambridge" 
intended,  no  doubt,  to  press  upon  Parliament  the  necessity  of  a  prompt 
and  decisive  interposition ;  filled  with  such  statements  of  the  abuses, 
disorders,  and  disaffection  of  his  Alma  Mater,  of  course  not  overlooking 
Trinity  College,  or  forgetting  to  give  Dr.  Bentley  his  full  share  of 
vituperation,  that  the  whole  University  was  put  in  commotion,  every 
diitifiil  son  of  Granta  felt  himself  personally  insulted.    A  puldic  cen. 
Hure  was  passed,  and  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  declaring  the  ''Humble 
and  serious  Representation"  ''  to  be  a  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious 
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]ibel  on  the  good  goyernment  and  flourishing  state  of  the  University/' 
and  Miller  was  deprived  of  the  Deputy-high-stewardship. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  (1716).  Bentley  signalized  his  attach- 
ment to  the  existing  government^  and  displayed  his  own  influence  over 
the  academical  public^  with  singular  dexterity.  A  congratulatory 
address  to  the  King  on  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  had  been  pro. 
posed^  and^  on  some  pretext  of  informality^  rejected.  Though  there 
was  no  really  disloyal  design  in  this^  it  had  an  ill  apj>earance.  Bentley 
prepared  another  address^  and^  by  a  series  of  able  manoeuvres,  carried 
it  by  surprise^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  the  main  credit  of  it  himself. 

The  English  have  always  been  famous  for  improving  upon  the  inven- 
tions of  others.  The  series  of  Latin  authors,  '^  in  usum  Delphini/'  was 
a  fair  challenge  to  English  scholarship.  The  year  1716  was  distin. 
guished  by  a  ministerial  project  to  rival  the  Delphine  Classics.  It  is 
said  that  the  judges,  Parker  and  King,  suggested  to  Lord  Townshend 
the  propriety  of  employing  Bentley  in  a  similar  series,  "  in  usum  Prin. 
cipis  Frederici."  Bentley  shrunk  not  from  the  labour,  though  he  alone 
was  to  be  tasked  with  what  the  whole  learning  of  France  was  barely 
sufficient  to'  perform.  But  he  demanded  £1000  a  year  during  the 
performance  of  the  work,  and  Lord  Townshend  would  only  guarantee 
for  £500,  a  very  insuflicient  remuneration  to  the  first  scholar  of  the 
world,  for  what  must  needs  have  been  the  business  of  his  life,  when  the 
instruction  of  a  Prince  was  the  object.  Some  one  proposed  that  the 
editor  should  be  remunerated  per  sheet,  which  proposal  Bentley  coolly 
rejected,  saying,  '^  that  he  or  any  man  could  fill  a  sheet  fast  enough." 
A  schism  took  place  in  the  ministry:  Lord  Sunderland  supplanted 
Lord  Townshend,  and  the  Frederician  Classics  were  heard  of  no  more. 
Bentley  could  have  done  nothing  in  his  own  way  without  doing  good ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  succeeded  in  an  edition 
for  the  use  of  schools,  and  such,  of  course,  the  Frederician  was  intended 
to  be.  He  would  have  made  difficulties  where  schoolboys  never 
suspected  any,  and  left  all  the  difficulties  that  a  boy  would  stumble  at, 
in  statu  quo.     He  was  too  learned-  to  teach. 

The  year  1617  brought,  as  usual,  its  triumphs  and  its  turmoils. 
Bentley  had  long  been  looking,  with  a  vulture's  eye,  at  the  Regius 
Professorship  of  Divinity ;  for  Dr.  James,  the  Regius  Professor,  was 
not  expected  to  live— in  short,  he  died.  But  Bentley  was  not,  accord, 
ing  to  the  intention  of  the  foundation,  eligible,  for  he  was  himself  one 
of  the  electors.  By  the  charter  of  their  institution,  the  three  Royal 
Professors  (those  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Divinity)  are  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Vice  Chancellor,  the  Master,  and  two  senior  Fellows  of  Trinity, 
and  the  Heads  of  King's,  St.  John's^  and  Christ's.    As  no  substitute 
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was  appointed  in  case  of  the  Master  of  Trinity  being  himself  a  eandi« 
date  for  the  office^  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  founder  meant  the 
situations  to  be  incompatible.  But  a  rule  which  might  exclude  the 
fittest  person  from  the  chair  was  wisely  dispensed  with,  and  in  fact 
there  were  two  precedents  of  the  Divinity  Professorship  having  been 
held  by  Masters  of  Trinity.  But  a  more  substantial  objection  to  the 
union  of  the  functions  is,  that  the  Master,  conjointly  with  the  other 
electors,  is  to  take  cognizance  of  the  Professor's  conduct,  and,  on  just 
occasion  shewn,  after  due  admonition,  to  remove  him  from  the  chair. 
But  obstacles  of  this  kind  were  no  obstacles  to  our  hero,  (for  if  an 
invincible  wiU,  that  decrees  its  own  effect,  and  makes  every  faculty 
subservient  to  its  purpose — a  faith  in  inward  power  that  vanquishes  all 
circumstances,  be  heroism,  Bentley  was  a  hero,* — a  term  often  strangely 
misapplied  to  lovesick  Narcissus's  and  pensive  students. 

Though  he  knew  that  six  out  of  the  seven  electors  would  oppose  him, 
that  the  only  vote  he  could  command  in  the  conclave  was  his  own- 
though  he  had  seen  the  routine  of  succession  broken  through  in  order 
to  exclude  Dr.  Bradford,  an  eminent  man,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  from  the  Vice  Chancellorship,  simply  because  suspected  of  being 
a  Bentleian,  and  Dr.  Origg  appointed,  as  it  were,  purposely  to  keep 
him  out;  though  his  own  name  had  been  proposed  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  rejecting  him,  '^  he  bated  not  one  jot  of*  heart  or  hope."  His  first 
scheme  was  to  defer  the  election  beyond  the  statutable  period,  in  order 
that  the  appointment  might  lapse  to  the  crown,  in  which  case  he 
thought  himself  secure.  His  Majesty's  return  from  Hanover,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  Swedish  invasion,  carried  the  Vice  Chancellor  to 
London,  with  an  address,  just  in  time  to  enable  Bentley  to  assert  that 
the  lapse  had  taken  place.  This,  however,  was  over-ruled.  But  his 
arts  were  not  exhausted.  Dr.  Origg  was  a  most  obsequious  chaplain  to 
the  provd  Duke,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Bentley  contrived  that  the  Duke  should  send  his  Chaplain  a 
seasonable  summons,  and  that  he  should  be  himself  appointed  locum 
tenens.  He  insinuated  to  the  government,  that  the  surest  way  to  make 
the  ministerial  cause  triumphant  in  the  seats  of  learning — ^in  other 
words^  to  get  the  church  into  the  power  of  the  cabinet — ^was  to  counte- 
nance himself  and  Waterland;  and  laboured,  not  wholly  in  vain,  to 
affix  the  stigma  of  disaffection  upon  all  who  opposed  him ;  and  as  it 
was  certain  that  all  Jacobites  abhorred  Dr.  Bentley,  politician's  logic 
would  readily  infer,  t'hat  all  who  did  not  vote  for  Dr.  Bentley  were 
Jacobites.  But  still  it  is  probable  that  the  Doctor's  ambition  would 
have  been  balked,  but  for  one  lucky  article  in  the  foundation  statutes, 
'    *  It  is  a  moot  point  with  the  critics  whether  a  hero  ought  to  he  an  honest  man. 
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that,  if  any  of  the  Electors  were  Vice  Chancellor  at  the  time  of  election, 
the  number  should  be  filled  up  by  the  head  of  Queen's  College.  Now 
the  head  of  Queen's  was  Bentley's  idolater,  Davies :  Bentley  himself 
represented  the  Vice  Chancellor,  and  was  also  Master  of  Trinity :  of 
the  two  senior  Fellows,  Mr.  Cock  (of  whom  Bentley  had  prophesied 
that  he  would  die  in  his  shoes)  was  bed-ridden,  and  poor  Stubbe  had 
nerer  shewn  his  face  in  Cambridge  since  his  extrusion  from  the  Vice 
Mastership ;  their  places  were  therefore  supplied  by  Modd  and  Ba. 
thurst,  and  well  supplied,  as  far  as  the  Master's  interest  was  concerned, 
for  thus  he  could  reckon  four  good  votes,  his  own  induaire.  The  day 
was  set,  the  electors  were  summoned,  Bentley  and  his  friends  were 
ready :  the  heads  of  King's,  St.  John's,  and  Christ's  did  not  choose  to 
be  present  at  what  they  esteemed  a  mockery  of  election,  and  perhaps 
thought  to  invalidate  the  proceedings  by  their  absence.  After  waiting 
an  hour.  Dr.  Bentley  offered  himself  as  a  candidate :  no  other  appear, 
ing,  the  formalities  were  gone  through,  and  by  the  first  of  May,  1717^ 
he  was  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  Do  the  annals  of  electioneering 
contain  any  thing  parallel  ?  * 

For  his  prnlection  on  this  occasion,  he  chose  the  disputed  text  in 
St.  John's  Epistle,  ^'  For  there  are  three  which  bear  record  in  Heaven, 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  these  three  are  One." 
The  discourse  has  never  been  printed,  nor  is  it  known  whether  it  be  in 
existence.  His  enemies  ridiculed  it  as  savouring  more  of  verbal  criti. 
cism,  than  of  sound  theology;  but  perhaps  with  little  justice.  The  au- 
thenticity  or  spuriousness  of  any  passage,  appearing  in  any  author,  can 
only  be  decided  in  two  ways,  either  critically  or  historically,  by  internal  or 
external  evidence.  Bentley  in  his  pnelection  probably  considered  the 
verse  critically;  examined  whether  it  harmonized  with  the  general 
style  of  its  author,  and  the  manner  of  speaking  in  his  age :  in  his  pro- 
jected restoration  of  the  Sacred  Text,  he  engaged  to  consider  it  hUtori^ 
ealhfy  and  to  admit  or  exclude  it,  as  the  number  and  weight  of  manu. 
script  authorities,  and  testimonies  of  the  Fathers'  should  preponderate 

*  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  this  strange  transaction,  is  the  supineness 
and  infatuation  of  Bentley's  adversaries.  Had  they  possessed  the  tnie  electioneering 
spirit,  old  Cock  would  have  been  brought  in  his  bed  to  the  Hustings,  as  we  see  in 
Hogarth's  admirable  print  of  the  ToUbooth.  Heame,  whose  unfriendly  disposition 
towards  the  Professor  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark,  thus  notices 
the  business : — ^  Dr.  Bentiey  is  elected  Regius  Professor.  He  was  opposed  by  Dr. 
Asbton,  Master  of  Jesus,  who  had  got  it,  if  Bentley  had  not  used  knaveiy.  Aahton 
was  best  qualified.— MS.  Diary.''  Why  is  this  DUtiy  of  HeamCs  a  MS. }  N<m 
mivii  cimHgii  adire  Cormthum, 

Not  all  mankisd,  nor  even  aU  the  godly, 

Can  get  at  book  in  libraiy  of  Bodley. 

T 
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for  or  against  It  would  certainly  argue  strongly  against  the  verse, 
should  it  appear  that  it  was  not  cited  at  the  Council  of  Nice, 
wherein  Arianism  was  condemned,  nor  referred  to  by  any  Father  of  the 
first  four  centuries.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Arius,  who  denied 
not  the  Divinity  or  Filiation,  but  the  Coetemity  and  Consubstantiality 
of  the  Son,  would  have  thought  it  conclusive  against  him.  '^  You 
endeavour  to  prove,"  says  Bentley,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  a  layman, 
whose  name  has  not  transpired,  "  You  endeavour  to  prove,  (and  that's 
all  you  aspire  to)  that  it  may  have  been  writ  by  the  Apostle,  being  con- 
sonant to  his  other  doctrine.  This  I  concede ;  and  if  the  fourth  century 
knew  that  verse,  let  it  come  in  in  God's  name,  but  if  that  age  did  not 
know  it,  then  Arianism  in  its  height  was  beat  down,  without  the  aid  of 
that  verse ;  and  let  the  fact  prove  as  it  will,  the  doctrine  is  unshaken." 
If  Arianism  had  not  been  beaten  down  without  it,  it  would  not  have 
been  beaten  down  with  it  It  is  just  as  evasible  as  twenty  others,  and 
twenty  others  as  conclusive  as  it  The  preponderance  of  outward  testi. 
mony  seems  to  be  against  it,  but  the  logic,  the  connection  of  thought, 
the  very  architecture-  o(  the  passage  speaks  strongly  for  it  If  the 
seventh  verse  be  rejected,  the  eighth  should  be  rejected  also.  But  this 
is  no  place  to  discuss  the  question.  Bentley  is  said  to  have  decidedly 
condemned  the  verse  in  his  prselection.* 

The  duties  of  the  Divinity  Professor  are  important,  though  from  the 
almost  total  neglect  of  the  old  schdastic  Theology  and  Logic,  many  of 
them,  if  not  altogether  discontinued,  have  become  mere  matter  of 
routine.  He  should  moderate  in  the  disputations  in  the  schools,  lecture 
twice  a  week,  create  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  preach  in  Latin  before  the 
University  on  certain  stated  days.  The  stipend,  as  fixed  by  Henry  VUI. 
was  only  forty  pounds,  but  a  change  of  times  having  rendered  this  salary 
utterly  inadequate.  King  James  I.  endowed  the  Professorship  with  the 
three  livings  of  Colne,  Pidley,  and  Somersham,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
altogether  about  £300  annually,  which  Bentley,  by  taking  the  great 
tithes  into  his  own  hands,  and  letting  the  small  tithes  to  rent  to  his 
Bailiff,  expected  to  raise  to  £600. 

But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  chieh  of  the  University  were 
easy  under  the  trick  which  had  given  them  a  Professor  of  his  own 

•  In  some  of  the  earlier  Protestant  Translations,  the  verse  in  question  was  distin- 
gnished  with  a  different  type,  the  discontinuance  of  which  distinction  was  severely 
censured  by  Bmlyn,  an  Arian,  who  was  prosecuted  for  a  work  entitled  **  A  humble 
enqtdiy  into  the  Scriptore  acoount  of  Jesus  Christ"  Our  knowledge  of  this  fact  is 
due  to  Dr.  Monk,  hut  we  think  it  probable  that  the  early  translators  rather  meant  to 
digniiy  the  veise,  than  to  bastardize  it  Surely  the  Red  Letter  Days  are  not  meant 
to  be  rejected  out  of  the  year. 
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chooeingy  who  scarcely  deigned  to  tender  the  formal  respect  due  to 
their  station.  They  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  marking  their 
indignation^  confident  that  the  violence  of  Bentley  would  not  let  them 
wait  long. 

Cutting  short  the  monotonous  relation  of  coll^je  despotism,  of  which 
our  readers  must  be  heartily  tired;  not  detailing  how  the  Divine 
Professor  turned  the  old  dove-cote  into  a  granary  for  his  Somersham 
tithe  corn^  and  compelled  the  college  to  pay  for  doing  the  same  ;  how 
he  obliged  the  college  brewer  to  take  his  tithe  malt  at  full  price,  though 
damaged  by  the  insect  called  weevil,  to  the  great  disparagement  of  the 
fair  fame  of  Trinity  audit  ale ;  how  either  he  or  his  bailiff  Kent 
effected  a  collusive  sale  of  wheat,  in  order  to  raise  the  college  rents,  and 
make  the  college  pay  an  unreasonable  price  for  its  own  bread ;  how  he 
made  his  humble  servant,  Richard  Walker,  Junior  Bursar,  and  how 
Richard  Walker  *  paid  away  the  public  money  at  his  sovereign's  discre- 
tion ;  how  the  Master  of  Trinity  built  and  planted,  and  erected  bams, 
and  summer-houses,  and  villaa,  and  how  the  poor  Fellows  bore  the 
burden  of  all — we  wiU  pass  to  the  mcmth  of  October,  1717>  when  his 
Majesty,  George  1st,  being  at  Newmarket,  was  invited  by  a  gowned 

*  There  is  something  almost  afiectiog  in  the  blind  devotion,  the  canine  fidelity,  of 
this  man  to  Bentley.  He  seems  to  have  asked  for  nothing  but  the  means  of  serving 
his  master.  He  was  possessed  with  the  passion  of  loyalty;  and,  we  doubt  not,  would 
have  been  proud  to  encounter  want,  blows,  scorn,  prison,  pillory,  or  death  itself,  for 
his  hege  lord.  While  Hacket,  Ashenhurst,  and  others  of  6entley*s  instruments 
might  be  suspected  of  being  **  super- serviceable  knaves,'*  Walker  should  be  discharged 
of  all  such  suspicion.  What  is  eartraordinary  is,  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  scholastic 
pursuits,  and  perhaps  knew  more  about  books  from  handing  them  to  the  Master, 
than  from  his  own  studies.  There  was  not  between  Bentley  and  Walker,  as  between 
my  Uncle  Toby  and  Corporal  Trim,  the  bond  of  a  common  hobby-horse.  But  there 
are— at  least,  there  were — some  minds,  to  whom  servitude  is  congenial ;  in  whom 
submission  is  not  servility,  but  instinct;  who  are  pleased  to  annihilate  their  own 
will  and  individuality,  and  exist  as  mere  instrumental  members  of  another.  Their 
gloiy  is  in  their  humiliation,  and  therefore  it  is  no  mystery  that  they  seem  the  more 
inveterately  attached  the  worse  they  are  used.  We  cannot  accord  to  this  temper  the 
approbation  of  reason.  There  is  but  one  Being  to  whom  such  unconditional  obedi- 
ence, such  self-abasement,  is  due.  All  submissions  of  man  to  man  are  but  the  steps 
of  Ood's  altar,  or  they  are  essentially  idolatrous.  Still,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  an 
amiable  weakness,  it  is  this  excess  of  loyal  affection.  -  This  slight  tribute  we  thought 
due  to  Frog  Walker,  as  in  that  age  and  place  of  nicknames  he  was  called,  from 
having  held  a  curacy  among  the  fens.  The  place  of  Junior  Bursar  was  like  that  of 
JEdile  at  Rome,  the  first  step  in  the  ladder  of  office ;  and  like  that,  too,  was  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  public  buildings,  &c,  and  the  disbursements  pertaining  thereto. 
The  appointment  of  Walker  to  this  office  enabled  Bentley  to  give  full  swing  to  his 
architectural  mania.  This  was  hardly  honest;  but  Richard's  ideal  of  right  was 
constituted  by  the  Master's  dictum. 
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deputotioa  to  honour  the  University  with  his  presenoe^  and  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  24>point  Sunday^  the  6th^  for  that  purpose ;  whicfa^ 
considering  the  toil^  bustle,  vanity,  and  expense,  the  unnecessary  coolu 
ing  and  dressing,  and  all  the  pomp  and  worldliness  attendant  on  a  royal 
visitation,  was  little  better  than  the  Head  of  the  Church  commanding 
sabbath-breach.     No  wonder  that  no  good  came  of  it.    To  Bmtley  fell 
the  twoJbld  task  of  creating  the  Royal  Doctors  of  Divinity  (who,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  were  created  at  the  royal  fiat,  without  either 
undergoing  the  statutable  examinations,   or  keeping  the   statutable 
terms),  and  of  entertaining  the  King  and  his  suite  at  Trinity  Lodge. 
The  visit  of  another  great  personage,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  gave  Vice 
Chancellor  Grigg,  the  Duke's  chi^lain,  who  had  been  so  notably  out- 
manoeuvred in  the  Professorship  business,  an  opportunity  of  annoying 
Bentley  in  a  small  way,  by  bringing  his  patron  to  Trinity  Lodge  at  a 
most  unseasonable  and  unexpected  time  of  the  morning,  without  any 
previous  announcement,  so  as  to  surprize  the  Master  in  his  dressing, 
gown,   in   the  agony  of  preparation  for  the  royal  guest.     It  would 
require  the  imagination  and  the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth  to  portray  how 
the  proud  Duke  must  have  looked,  and  how  the  Master  of  Trinity  looked, 
and  how  Dr.  Origg  must  have  enjoyed  his  sullen  apologies  and  angry 
confusion.     Not  content  with  this,  the  duty  of  conducting  his  Majesty 
from   St.  Mary's  to  Trinity  College  devolving  upon  Grigg,  as  Vice 
Chancellor,  he,  under  some  pretence  or  other,  led  the  King  to  a  back 
gate,  which  had  been  closed  to  keep  out  the  mob,  and  kept  his  anointed 
sovereign  standing  in  a  most  filthy  and  unsavoury  lane  till  intelligence 
of  the  matter  could  be  conveyed  to  the  great  gate,  where  the  Master 
was  waiting  in  all  due  form  to  receive  his  illustrious  visitor.     If  all 
this  was  intended  to  make  Bentley  appear  awkward  in  the  royal  presence, 
it  was  unsuccessful ;  for  the  King,  declining  to  partake  of  the  magnifi- 
cent banquet  laid  out  in  Hall,  dined  privately  with  a  few  Noblemen  at 
the  Lodge,  as  if  he  had  rather  be  Bentley's  guest  than  the  University's. 
The  Doctor  was  afterwards  complained  of  for  monopolizing  the  honour 
of  the  royal  visit,  but  considering  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  leading 
characters  in  Cambridge,  it  is  no  wonder  that  King  G^rge  should  keep 
aloof  from  indiscriminate  society  there. 

This  concerted  chapter  of  accidents  was  but  the  omen  of  more  serious 
misunderstandings.  Next  day,  October  7th,  a  congregation  was  held 
in  the  Senate.house  to  finish  the  creation  of  the  Royal  Doctors,  of  whom 
only  three,  Grigg,  Davies,  and  Waterland,  as  Heads  of  Houses,  had  been 
made  in  the  royal  presence,  jUst  to  let  the  King  see  how  it  was  done. 
Bentley  refused  to  perform  his  office,  except  at  the  unusual  rate  of  a 
four  guinea  fee.    Miuiy  candidates  demurred.    One  Professor  would  not 
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BCt,  except  on  his  own  conditions.  It  was  ruled  that  his  agency  was 
not  indispensable.  Dr.  Bardsey  Fisher^  Master  of  Sidney,  prompted  by 
the  Beadle,  performed,  for  the  old  regulation  fee  of  a  broad  piece,  cer- 
tain forms  which  were  to  qualify  certain  persons  to  write  D.  D.  after 
their  names,  to  wear  a  scarlet  gown  over  a  black  coat,  and  to  hold  a  plu- 
rality of  benefices. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  Doctor^s  degree  is  either  a  mere  luxury, 
or  the  qualification  for  considerable  emolument ;  that  these  royal  Doctors 
were,  after  all,  considerable  savers  in  time,  toil,  and  pocket,  by  the 
King's  visit,  which  must  have  caused  the  Regius  Professor  a  great 
expense  in  all  three ;  and  that  the  mere  operation  of  qualifying  them  for 
pluralities,  must  have  taken  up  many  hours  of  Bentley's  day,  a  day 
always  devoted  to  the  advantage  of  mankind,  when  not  employed  to  the 
injury  of  the  FeUows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  we  really  think, 
not  that  Bentley  was  quite  right  in  claiming  the  four  guineas,  but  that 
it  would  have  been  much  better  if  the  new  Doctors  had  paid  it  without 
more  ado,  for  any  man  who  can  afford  to  be  a  D.D.  can  afford  to  pay 
four  guineas. 

But  Conyers  Middleton,  who  was  one  of  the  Doctors  to  be  created, 
thought  otherwise,  not  because  he  grudged  the  guineas,  but  because  he 
hated  Bentley,  so  instead  of  going  for  his  investiture  to  Dr.  Bardsey 
Fisher,  as  a  man  who  thought  the  head  inn  too  expensive,  would  take 
up  his  quarters  at  the  most  respectable  potJiouse  in  a  viUage,  he  paid 
his  four  guineas  to  Dr.  Bentley,  with  a  proviso  that  they  should  be 
repaid  if  the  King  decided  against  the  claim.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Middleton  acted  with  a  presentiment,  or  rather  with  a  rational 
calculation,  that  he  was  paying  four  guineas  for  an  advantage  over  his 
enemy.  The  detail  of  the  business  would  be  little  interesting.  Month 
after  month  passed,  and  the  King  did  not  interfere,  and  Bentley  kept 
the  money ;  at  last  Middleton  brought  an  action  in  the  Vice-chancel- 
lor's court,  a  decree  was  issued  to  arrest  Bentley  for  the  sum.  Clarke, 
an  Esquire  Beadle,  was*  sent  to  serve  the  process;  he  got  into  the 
Lodge,  but  could  not  see  the  Master;  he  was  locked  up  in  a  room  for 
some  hours,  and  then  discharged,  without  having  effected  the  arrest. 
Various  preliminaries  were  gone  through  in  the  Vice-4^ancellor's  court, 
to  none  of  which  Bentley  attended.  At  last  the  Vioe^anoellor  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  in  contempt  of  the  University  Jurisdiction; 
suspended  his  degrees,  summoned  three  several  courts  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  making  his  submission,  and  then  finding  him  still  obdu- 
rate, resolved  to  merge  his  own  act  in  a  decree  of  the  University  at 
large.  A  yrace  was  proposed  to  the  Senate,  the  representative  body  of 
the  University,  to  strip  him  of  all  his  degrees.    A  vain  attempt  was 
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made  by  Ashenhiirst  to  interrupt  their'  proceedings,  by  tendering  the 
votes  to  Dr.  Otway,  a  suspected  nonjuror,  but  it  was  not  allowed  to  pass. 
On  the  17th  of  October,  1718,  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge passed  a  grace,  by  which  the  Master  of  Trinity  and  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  was  degraded  ab  amni  gradu  siucepto,  and,  to  speak 
technically,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  Harry  Soph, 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  parallel  to  the  predicament  in  which  Bentley 
and  the  University  were  placed  by  this  unprecedented  act.  The  ruler 
of  the  first  coUege  was  without  a  vote  in  the  ruling  assemblies,  the 
highest  Teacher  of  Theology  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  University  pul- 
pit. It  somewhat  resembled  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Catholic  disabilities ;  the  first  Peer  without  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Hereditary  Earl  Marshall  prohibited 
from  discharging  his  functions.  Strange,  however,  as  his  position  was 
become,  Bentley  was  not  a  whit  daunted,  when  informed  of  his  degra- 
dation, he  said,  "  I  have  rubbed  through  many  ^  worse  business,"  and 
forthwith  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  King,  as  supreme  Visitor,  laying 
open  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  urging  the  injustice  with  which, 
without  hearing  or  summons,  he  had  been  suspended  from  all  his 
degrees  by  the  Vice-.chancellor,  and  inhibited  from  discharging  his 
duty,  as  Divinity  Professor,  the  precipitation  with  which  the  Senate 
had  passed  the  grace  of  degradation,  and  the  Vice-chancellor's  refusal 
to  administer  the  oaths  to  Dr.  Otway.  (He  never  neglected  to  direct 
suspicion  towards  the  politics  of  his  opponents.)  Of  course  the  petition 
closed  with  a  prayer  for  redress  of  grievances.  It  met  with  speedy 
attention :  was  read  in  Council  on  the  30th  of  October,  and  produced  an 
order  that  the  Vice-chancellor  should  attend  at  the  Board  on  the  6th  of 
November  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings.  The  office  of  Vice, 
chancellor  terminates  annually  on  the  4th  of  November.  It  was  there- 
fore of  the  utmost  importance  to  Bentley's  adversaries,  with  whom  the 
academical  body  corporate  was  now  identified,  not  to  let  the  chief  magis- 
tracy pass  into  dangerous  hands.  According  to  established  order,  it 
would  have  fallen  to  Dr.  Davies,  President  of  Queen's,  the  only  college- 
head  who  had  voted  in  Bentley's  favour.  To  make  sure  of  excluding 
him.  Dr.  Gooch,  the  Vice-chancellor  of  the  preceding  year,  who  was  the 
originator  of  the  whole  measure,  was  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  two  to 
one.  To  London  then  the  re-elected  Doctor  went,  not  over  well  pleased 
with  his  own  situation,  and  eager  for  any  opening  to  an  eso^.  On 
presenting  his  statement  before  the  King  in  council,  he  attributed  the 
suspension  of  Bentley  to  his  non-appearance  in  the  action  for  debt,  which 
all  the  world  knew  was  not  the  true  ground,  but  was  most  industrious 
in  shifting  the  responsibility  from  his  own  shoulders,  reminding  his 
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Majesty  that  the  Buspension  was  sunk  in  the  degradation^  and  that  the 
Vioe-chanoellor  humbly  conceire's  that  he  is  not  personally  responsible 
for  an  act  of  the  body  corporate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge^  of  which 
he  is  but  one  member."  Nothing  was  immediately  concluded  in  council, 
but  after  sometime  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  and  the 
general  surmise  was,  that  a  Royal  Commission,  that  hope  of  the  Whigs 
and  terror  of  the  Tories,  would  be  appointed  to  visit  the  University, 
and  redress  all  grievances.  Among  the  paradoxes  of  the  times  not  the 
least  surprising  was  that  the  Tories  were  disputing  the  extent  of  the 
royal  power,  and  Oxford  literally  deliberating  on  the  propriety  of  resist, 
ing  the  King,  should  he  attempt  to  interfere  with  her  rights  of  self, 
government. 

Every  thing  in  England  takes  the  shape  and  hue  of  politics.  You 
may  form  a  very  likely  guess  at  an  Englishman's  political  sentiment^ 
from  hearing  his  opinions  upon  poetry,  his  comparative  estimate  of  das.' 
steal  and  mathematical  learning,  his  preference  of  physical  or  metaphy. 
sical  science,  or  even  his  judgment  in  a  dispute  between  two  neighbour, 
ing  families.  No  wonder  then,  if  a  question,  involving  such  important 
interests  as  that  of  Bentley's  degradation,  out  of  which  grew  so  much 
discussion  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  clashing  jurisdictions,  and  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  Church,  so  closely  implicated  in  those  of  the 
Universities,  were  not  remotely  concerned,  become  a  matter  of  party, 
and  was  variously  judged  according  to  the  political  predilections  of  difl 
ferent  men.  Pamphlets  flew  thick.  Arthur  Ashley  Sykes,  a  low.church 
divine,  and  indefatigable  Polemic,  led  the  way.  Dean  Sherlock,  the 
strength  of  the  High.church  men,  responded  in  defence  of  his  Univer. 
sity.  Conyers  Middleton  followed.  His  refusal  of  the  four  guinea  fee 
had  produced  effects  beyond  all  that  he  hoped  for,  and  now  he  came  for. 
ward  with  the  professed  intention  of  vindicating  the  steps  of  which  he 
had  been  the  primary  mover,  but  with  fisir  more  desire  of  holding  up 
Bentley  to  public  odium.  In  1719,  at  the  ripe  age  of  thirty  six,  the 
future  Biographer  of  Cicero  first  appeared  as  an  author.  Shakspeare's 
maiden  essay  was  a  scurrilous  ballad,  Middleton's  was  '^  A  full  and  im. 
partial  account  of  all  the  late  proceedings  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
against  Dr.  Bentley."  He  possessed  the  talent  of  being  severe  without 
being  scurrilous.  He  did  not  call  names,  (a  practice  to  which  his  adver- 
sary was  unfortunately  addicted,  both  viva  voce  and  in  print,)  and  if  he 
did  not  always  conceal  his  malice,  he  never  betrayed  his  irascibility.  He 
took  advantage  of  the  alarm  felt  by  certain  persons  at  the  prospect  of  a 
royal  visitation,  to  impute  the  report  of  such  a  movement  to  Bentley's 
presumption,  if  not  the  design  to  his  insinuations.  The  passage  is  as 
follows : — "  But  even  this  will'hardly  seem  strange  from  him  who  darea 
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to  give  out  that  the  King  and  his  Ministry  will  interpose  to  reverse  our 
statutable  proceedings  against  him  ;  that  for  the  sake  of  a  single  person 
so  justly  odious^  so  ymd  of  all  credit  and  interest  amongst  us,  his 
Majesty  will  set  a  mark  of  his  displeasure  upon  his  jfamous  and  loyal 
University.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  insolence  so  apparently  tend- 
ing to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  people  from  his  Majesty^  may  meet 
with  the  just  severity  and  chastisement  of  the  law."  Contrary  to  his 
inclination,  Conyers  complimented  his  antagonist,  and  prophesied  the 
defeat  of  his  own  party  in  a  single  sentence  ''He  has  ceased  to  be  Doctor, 
and  may  cease  to  be  Professor,  but  he  can  n^ver  cease  to  be  Bentley." 

The  literary  warfare  continued  during  1719.  Middleton  produced  a 
second  and  a  third  pamphlet.  These  and  all  the  others  published  in 
the  course  of  the  controversy  were  anonymous;  and  as  Middleton  was  a 
new  writer,  poor  Colbatch,  whose  fate  it  was  to  bear  the  blame  of  others' 
lampoons,  received  for  a  time  the  credit  or  discredit  of  his  compositioos. 

So  violent  was  the  excitement  of  the  controversy,  and  so  deep  the 
mutual  hatred  of  the  parties,  that  the  most  improbable  rumours  found 
credit ;  and  the  antagonists  of  Bentley  scrupled  not  to  impute  to  his 
partisans  the  purpose  of  assassination.  '  It  was  currently  reported  that 
Dr.  Gooch  was  shot  at  through  a  window  of  his  lodge,  and  more  than 
hinted  whence  the  bullet  came.  In  some  recent  repairs  of  Caius 
College,  a  bullet  was  actually  found  in  the  wainscot.  Of  course  it  is 
not  intended  to  ascribe  to  Bentley  any  privity  to  a  murderous  design  ; 
but  if  he  or  Ashenhurst  extended  patronage  to  many  such  men  as 
Joseph  Lindsay,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  them  may  have  taken 
this  unwarrantable  mode  of  displaying  gratitude. 

Meantime,  Colbatch,  and  the  other  Remonstrants  in  Trinity,  were 
suffering  all  the  miseries  of  hope  deferred.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
had  taken  any  part  in  the  decisive  proceedings  of  the  University  against 
their  Master ;  and  perhaps  they  had  tiot  much  reason  to  rejoice  at  his 
degradation,  which  did  not  diminish  his  power  over  them,  and  was 
very  unlikely  to  mollify  his  exercise  of  it.  Archbishop  Wake  was, 
indeed,  a  true,  but  not  an  efficient  friend ;  for  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
righteous  Bishop  ;  and  the  Church,  though  it  has  the  opportunity  of 
purchasing  great  interest  by  leaguing  with  the  government,  has  very 
little  authority  of  its  proper  own.  The  Minister,  Lord  Sunderland, 
and  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Parker  (afterwards  Earl  of  Macdesfield), 
deceived  them  with  fair  words.  All  this  while  their  petition  was,  as  it 
were,  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  in  Sir  Edward  Northe3r'8 
pocket.  After  three  years,  it  was  resuscitated  by  the  persevering  repre- 
sentations of  Colbatch,  read  at  the  Council  board  a  second  time  on  the 
2^h  of  May,  and  referred  to  the  Committee. 
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The  Royal  Visitation  was  daily  expected^  and  the  hopes  of  the  mal- 
contents began  to  revire,  when  Bentley^  by  a  stroke  of  }K>licy  which  may 
share  the  commendation  bestowed  on  the  unjust  steward^  cut  the  ground 
from  beneath  them^  and  at  once  redoubled  their  cause  of  complaint  and 
deprived  them  of  their  last  apparent  chance  of  redress.    We  have 
already  mentioned  the  proposal  for  a  compromise  with  Serjeant  Miller^ 
and  its  rejection.    That  learned  lawyer  having  stiunbled  into  the  ill 
graces  of  the  University^  where  he  was  as  little  beloved^  and  nothing 
like  so  much  feared^  as  Bentley  himself^  seeing  those  Bills^  on  the 
strength  of  which  he  had  expressed  such  premature  and  offensive  exult- 
ation^ postponed  sine  die,  seeing  his   own  blunders  exposed  by  the 
ex-doctor's  formidable  pen  in  a  manner  not  at  all  conducive  to  his  profes- 
sional advancement,  in  fine,  having  fcdled  in  a  frivolous  prosecution  of 
Walker  for  some  unintelligible  illegality  with  regard  to  taking  a  pupil, 
began  to  consider  that  as  revenge  was  not  to 'be  had,  money  was  not  to  be 
despised.     The  re-appearance  of  the  Petition  produced  a  renewal  of 
overtures  on  the  part  of  Bentley,  which  found  Miller  in  the  humour  of 
Shylock,  when,  finding  that  the  bond  did  not  allow  him  any  blood,  he 
offers  to  take  his  principal.     In  this  extraordinary  treaty  it  was  consi- 
dered that  the  Serjeant,  on  condition  of  receiving  half  his  dues  as  a 
Fellow  since  171^^  together  with  his  room  rent,  and  £400  for  his  law 
expenses,  should  resign  his  Fellowship,  and  withdraw  both  his  own 
petition,  and  that  of  Ck)lbatch.     To  make  the  College  pay  the  lawyer  for 
betraying  its  cause  was  a  bold  thought,  but  Bentley's  design  was  bolder 
still.    He  demanded  of  the  college,  payment  of  his  own  costs,  and  by 
the  college  they  were  paid.    At  the  very  time  while  Bentley  had  not  a 
degree  in  the  University,  when  a  decided  interposition  of  Government 
was  looked  for  to  put  a  stop  to  the  blended  anarchy  and  despotism  of 
his  rule,  he  succeeded  in  extorting  £500  for  the  charges  of  his  defence. 
This  was  effected  through  the  agency  of  Baker,  who  gained  over  a 
majority  out  of  the  total  list  of  Fellows,  by  which  the  resistance  of  five 
out  of  the  eight  seniors  was  overborne.     The  pretence  was  that  such 
payment  was  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace.     Miller  went  off  with 
£528  of  the  college  money,  to  which  perhaps  he  was  legally  entitled, 
had  he  not  forfeited  all  claim  on  his  clients  by  treacherously  abandoning 
their  cause.     Though  no  longer  an  honest  man  he  continued  a  Whig, 
and  became  member  for  a  borough,  in  which  honourable  capacity  he 
distinguished  himself,  by  speaking,  in  1725,  against  the  bill  for  enabling 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  had  been  attainted,  to  succeed  to  the  family 
inheritance,  after  he  had  received  the  King's  pardon.     Though  this 
partial  reversal  of  the  attainder  was  advocated  by  Walpole  himself.  Miller's 
opposition  seems  not  to  have  displeased  the  Ministry,  for  shortly  after 

i; 
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he  vas  appointed  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  for  Scotland. 
Enough  of  him^  and  his  rewards,  and  honours. 

And  now  the  prospects  of  Trinity  College,  at  least  of  the  discontented 
party  in  it,  were  worse  than  ever,  for  there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining 
a  Visitor  horn  the  Crown,  since  the  petiticm  was  withdrawn  from  the 
council,  and  as  the  Bishop  of  Ely  refused  to  act  in  that  capacity,  though 
informed  by  Colbatch  and  Ayloffe,  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  bar. 
gain  with  Miller,  and  the  Master's  extraordinary  demand,  there  was 
even  less  probability  of  his  departing  from  his  secure  neutrality  in  any 
possible  emergence.  Wake,  their  only  friend,  had  no  longer  the  power 
to  assist  them ;  and  it  was  the  understood  intention  of  the  Court  to 
screen  the  Master. 

Passing  orer  some  minor  events  at  Cambridge,  we  will  proceed  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  a  new  series  of  litigations,  in  which  the  triumphs 
of  Bentley  were  such  as  to  inspire  a  belief  in  the  superstitious,  that  the 
demon  of  law^suits  was  his  familiar  spirit.  The  sole  consolation  and 
only  hope  of  his  late  prosecutors  was  in  the  press,  and  to  the  press  they 
appealed,  not  quite  despairing  of  shaming  the  superior  powers  into 
interference,  Middleton  was  the  chosen  champion,  for  his  popular  style 
made  his  sendees  the  most  effective,  while  his  situation  protected  him 
frt>m  all  apprehension  of  Bentiey's  wrath.  With  the  assistance  of 
Colbatch's  memorials  he  produced  a  keen  invective,  entitled  "  A  true 
account  of  the  present  state  of  Trinity  College ,  in  Cambridge,  under 
the  oppressive  Government  of  their  Master,  Richard  Bentley,  late  DJ).** 
Of  the  spirit  of  this  composition  the  motto,  taken  from  one  of  Cicero's 
orations  against  Verres,  is  at  once  an  omen  and  a  sample : — ''  Prater^ 
mittam  minora  omnia  quorum  simile  forsitan  alius  quoque  aliquid 
aliquando  fecerit :  nihil  dicam  nisi  singulare  ;  nisi  quod  si  in  alium 
reum  dicer etur  incredibile  videretur,'*  *  The  book  was  in  strict  accor- 
dance with  this  promise.  It  was  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  a  libel, 
whether  true  or  false,  upon  Bentley.  But  it  also  proved  what  it  was 
not  intended  to  be  a  libel  on  the  King's  Grovernment.  Bentley,  who 
fixed  an  ineritable  eye  on  the  errors  of  his  opponents,  directly  perceived 
his  advantage.  In  the  absence  of  Colbateh,  at  whose  door,  as  usual,  the 
libel  was  laid,  he  procured,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Ayloffe, 
Jordan,  and  Bouquet,  the  signature  of  the  college  to  a  ready  made  cen- 
sure of  the  book  and  his  author,  and  a  power  of  attorney  under  the 
college  seal,  to  prosecute  the  said  author,  its  printers  and  publishers. 

•  ''  I  will  pass  over  all  lessef  matter,  whereto  possibly  at  some  time  or  other,  some 
person  cr  other  may  h&vc  done  something  somewha;t  similar.  I  will  mentton 
nothing  but  what  is  unique;  nothing  but  what,  if  alleged  against  any  other  criminal, 
would  appear  incredible." 
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Having  accomplished  this  purpose^  he  proposed  to  remove  Colbatch 
from  the  seniority^  a  measure  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  crazy 
Brabourn  and  the  unomsdentious  Baker;  but  Modd  and  Barwell, 
though  they  had  little  courage^  had  still  some  conscience^  and  refused  to 
participate  in  the  oppression  of  a  friend  and  brother,  whose  character 
they  probably  admired  for  the  very  points  in  which  it  dbflTered  from  their 
own.  Defeated  in  this  design,  he  commenced  an  action  against  Bicker- 
ton  the  publisher.  This  produced  an  immediate  avowal  of  authorship 
by  Middleton,  who  also  would  have  added  to  his  confession  the  articles 
of  accusation,  drawn  up  by  Colbatch  to  be  laid  before  a  Visitor,  but  the 
bookseller  declined  publishing  what  might  be  considered  another  libel. 
He  could  therefore  only  declare  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  work, 
that  his  sole  purpose  in  writing  it  was  to  bring  about  a  Visitation,  and 
that  he  was  ready,  should  the  Master,  or  any  of  his  friends,  answer  it  in 
print, 'either  to  defend  every  allegation,  or  publicly  to  recant. 

But  Bentley  had  observed  a  passage  in  the  book  which  served  his 
ends  much  better  than  a  paper  controversy,  or  even  a  public  recantation. 
At  page  5  of  the  '*  True  Account"  were  these  words : — '*  While  the 
liberty  of  Englishmen  is  so  much  the  envy  of  other  nations  and  the  boast 
of  our  own,  and  the  meanest  peasant  knows  where  to  find  redress  for  the 
least  grievance  he  has  to  complain  of,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  a  body 
of  learned  and  worthy  men,  oppressed  and  injured  daily  in  every  thing 
that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  them,  should  not  be  able  to  find  any  proper 
court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom  that  will  receive  their  complaints." 

At  this  day,  these  words  would  scarce  be  deemed  libellous.  They 
were  rather  aimed  at  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  or  the  King'?  Ministers,  thali 
at  the  Courts  of  Law,  if  indeed  they  were  any  thing  more  than  an 
exclamation  of  indignant  surprise  at  the  unfortunate  position  in  which 
Trinity  College  was  placed  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  Visitatorial  power. 
But  at  that  time  the  Courts  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. An  information  was  laid  against  Conyers  Middleton  in  the  King's 
Bench,  on  the  joint  behalf  of  the  King  and  Richard  Bentley. 

This  was  at  the  beginning  of  1720.  The  kw's  delay  protracted  the 
trial  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  Trinity  term,  1721,  the  cause  was  tried 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  Dr.  Middleton  found  guilty  of  a 
Libel.  Still,  judgment  was  deferred,  and  Conyers  kept  in  an  agony  of 
suspense,  which  Bentley,  whose  resentment  was  not  mitigated  by  the 
two  pamphlets  published  by  Middleton  at  the  commencement  of  this 
suit,  on  the  project  of  the  New  Testament,  did  not  take  any  means  to 
abridge.  To  heighten  his  distress,  his  friends,  even  those  for  whose  sake 
he  had  braved  the  wrath  of  one  who  was  never  to  be  offended  with  im. 
punity,  gave  him  little  support  or  countenance.     Colbatch  alone  admu 
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nistered  to  his  necessity,  exerted  hituself  to  procure  affidavits  in  kid 
favour,  and  sent  him  fifty  pounds,  no  small  donation  from  a  poor 
clergyman,  whose  means  must  have  been  cruelly  narrowed  by  the 
expenses  of  the  college  disputes.  Middleton  at  times  was  apprehensive  ' 
of  a  fine  beyond  his  means  to  pay,  which  would  have  consigned  him 
to  a  jail,  a  comfortable  abode  even  then,  for  the  knave  that  would 
not  pay,  but  a  miserable  den  for  the  poor  man  that  could  not  By  the 
mediation  of  one  of  the  University  representatives,  he  gained  access  to 
some  great  personage,  (supposed  to  be  the  Lord  Chancellor,)  who,  being 
a  man  of  infinite  promise,  engaged  to  mollify  the  Chief  Justice,  and  pro. 
cure  a  lenient  sentence.  So  the  term  passed  away  and  the  long 
vacation  succeeded,  and  Middleton  was  still  left  to  suffer  perhaps  more 
than  the  severest  sentence  would  have  inflicted.  The  unwearied  Col- 
batch  employed  this  vacant  time  in  preparing  a  tract  in  Middleton's 
favour,  to  be  entitled  "  The  case  of  Richard  Beniley  against  Dr.  MicU 
dleton  considered,  and  a  Question  arising  thereupon  discussed  ;  viz,  how 
far  it  may  he  lawful  to  publish  the  notorious  crimes  of  any  wicked 
man"  But  his  bookseller  shewed  the  MS.  to  Counsellor  Ketelbey,  who 
pronounced  that  it  M'ould  infallibly  be  accounted  a  libel,  and  reminded 
the  bibliopole  that  '^  Bentley  now  knew  the  way  into  Westminster 
Hall;"  so  the  work  still  remains  unprinted.  Dr.  Alouk  speaks  highly 
of  the  ability  and  earnestness  of  its  execution.  As  there  is  now  no 
danger  of  Bentley's  ever  finding  his  M-ay  into  Westminster  Hall  again, 
we  importune  those  in  whose  hands  it  may  be,  to  give  it  to  the  world, 
at  least  so  much  of  it  as  bears  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  general. 
As  a  revision  of  the  libel  laws  cannot  and  will  not  be  long  deferred,  the 
arguments  of  the  sturdy  casuistical  Professor  may  throw  some  light  on 
a  subject  of  the  highest  importance,  concerning  which  there  is  a  lamen- 
table want  of  clear  ideas. 

The  bursting  of  the  South-sea  bubble,  which  awakened  thousands 
from  dreams  of  countless  wealth  to  the  sober  certainty  of  ruin,  and 
exhibited  a  degree  of  baseness,  falsehood,  peculation,  and  depravity  in 
high  places,  which  English  history  has  never  since  rivalled,  brought 
about  a  change  of  administration.  Lord  Townshend,  a  liberal  states, 
man,  dear  of  all  participation  in  the  abominable  thing,  who  had  been 
supplanted,  in  1 71 6,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Sunderland  party,  was  re. 
called  to  the  King's  councils.  Parliament  having  mitigated  the  popular 
resentment  by  giving  up  some  gross  and  palpable  peculators  as  examples, 
thought  proper  to  screen  the  rest  by  an  act  of  grace.  A  promise  to 
introduce  a  clause  which  should  apply  to  Middleton's  case  was  nuide  and 
broken  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  IMacclesfield.  The  gloomy  month  of 
November  found  Conyers  again  in  attendance  at  the  Court  of  King  s 
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Bench^  still  tormented  with  expensive  delays,  and  reduced  at  last  to 
make  vain  offers  of  compromise  to  his  prosecutor.  Failing  there,  he 
directed  his  own  counsel  to  move  for  judgment  upon  the  verdict  Chief 
Justice  Pratt,  (father  to  the  first  Earl  of  Camden,)  immediately 
ohserved,  "  that  he  had  hoped  to  hear  no  more  of  this  affair,  but  that 
two  Doctors  of  Divinity,"  (the  learned  Judge  either  forgot  or  did  not 
choose  to  acknowledge  Bentley's  degradation,)  "  to  avoid  the  scandal 
justly  given  by  such  personal  quarrels,  would  have  found  someway  of 
making  it  up  between  themselves."  At  last  Middleton  was  persuaded 
to  admit  ''  that  as  for  as  he  had  offended  the  law  in  what  he  had  done, 
he  was  sorry  for  it,  and  asked  the  Master's  pardon."  Whether  such  a 
guarded  apology  ought  to  satisfy  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  we  leave  it 
to  the  learned  in  the  laws  of  the  Duello  to  decide.  Certainly  it  did 
not  immediately  satisfy  the  anger  of  a  Divinity  Professor^  nor  is  the 
logic  of  it  absolutely  irrefragable.  If  he  were  only  sorry  for  having 
offended  the  Law,  it  would  seem  more  reasonable  that  he  should  apolo. 
gise  to  the  Court  by  whom  the  Majesty  of  the  Law  is  represented,  than 
to  his  adversary.  Bentley,  however,  demanded  that  he  should  subscribe 
a  paper  owning  that  he  had  wronged  and  abused  the  whole  society.  To 
that  Middleton  would  not  bend^  but  moved  once  more  for  judgment  by 
his  counsel  the  following  day. 

The  Chief  Justice,  an  honest  man,  animadverted  with  some  severity 
on  the  unforgiving  and  exorbitant  temper  of  Bentley,  and  sarcastically 
asked,  "  Whether  the  Society  would  not  have  the  paper  stuck  up  at 
the  Exchange,  and  have  Dr.  Middleton  led  through  Westminster  Hall, 
with  it  printed  to  his  hat"  Seeing  no  I'bance  of  obtaining  any 
thing  more  in  the  present  disposition  of  the  Court,  Bentley  con. 
descended  to  accept  the  apology,  and  the  defendant  paid  the  prosecu. 
tor's  taxed  costs,  which  perhaps  amounted  to  more  than  any  fine  that 
would  have  been  levied.  In  order,  in  some  degree,  to  recompense 
him  for  such  charge  and  vexation  incurred  in  their  common  cause,  and 
perhaps  likewise  to  mortify  the  Divinity  Professor,  the  prevailing  party 
in  Cambridge  established  a  new  office  of  ProtoMbliothecarius,  or  head 
librarian,  to  which  Doctor  Middleton  was  triumphantly  promoted,  spite 
of  the  resistance  of  Bentley's  partisans,  who  called  the  business  a  scan- 
dalous job.  The  grace  was  proposed  on  the  14th  of  December,  17^1, 
and  carried  by  a  majority  of  112  to  49.  So  high  did  party  spirit  run, 
that  the  only  two  members  of  St  John's,  who  voted  against  the  appoint- 
ment, were  hissed  all  the  way  from  the  schools  to  their  own  coUege. 

Our  narrative  must  now  retrograde  a  little,  to  record  a  few  incidents, 
that  formed  the  episodes  of  this  restless  drama.  Of  these  the  most 
refreshing  is  the  defeat  of  Bentley  in  an  attempt  to  keep  Colbatch  out 
of  the  Rectory  of  Orwell,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.Stubbe,  in  October 
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1719^  to  which,  as  senior  Doctor^  he  was  entitled  hj  statute.  A  dissen- 
tion  among  the  Master's  supporters  frustrated  the  unjust  machinations 
to  deprive  Colbatch  of  his  right.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  feilure 
of  this  plot  was  a  subject  of  general  congratulation. 

The  inconvenience  and  absurdity  of  suffering  the  Divinity  Professor- 
ship to  become  a  sinecure  in  the  hands  of  a  man  prohibited  from 
discharging  its  duties  were  so  apparent,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Univer- 
sity made  serious  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  by 
stripping  Bentley  of  the  office. 

The  long  expected  Royal  Visitation  coming  to  nothing,  all  expec- 
tation of  remedy  from  that  quarter  died  away.  Dr.  Gooch,  who  was, 
in  November,  1720,  elected  Vice^ancellor  the  third  time,  had 
threatened,  while  pronouncing  Bentley's  suspension,  to  deprive  him  of 
his  Professorship,  if  he  did  not  make  due  sulnnission  and  satisfaction  for 
his  contumacy.  But  in  order  to  carry  this  menace  into  effect,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Master  of  Trinity,  wh6  was 
by  no  means  likely  to  assist  in  his  own  deposition.  In  Trinity  term, 
1720,  a  rule  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  obtained,  calling  upon 
the  electors  to  shew  cause  why  a  mandamus  should  not  be  issued  calling 
upon  them  to  fill  an  alleged  vacancy  of  the  diair,  of  course  on  the 
ground  of  illegality  and  collusion  in  the  election  of  Bentley,  who  was 
therefore  assumed  not  to  be,  and  never  to  have  been.  Professor  of  Divi. 
nity  at  all, — er^o,  that  the  chair  had  been  vacant  ever  since  the  death  of 
Dr.  James.  This  was  a  very  weak  invention.  It  was  met  by  affidavits 
from  Modd,  Davies,  and  Bentley.  In  Michaelmas  term  the  rule  was 
discharged. 

In  January  1720-21,  appeared  the  pamphlet  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  in  which  Bentley,  without  either  justice  or  decorum,  abuses 
Colbatch  for  what  he  knew  to  be  the  work  of  Middloton.  It  is  true  he 
did  not  name  the  object  of  his  vituperation,  but  the  Professor  of  Casu^ 
istry  was  surely  designated  by  the  terms  "  Casuistical  Drudge," 
"  Plodding  Pupil  of  Escobar,"  Sec*  yet  more  rudely  by  descriptive 
allusions  to  Colbatch's  dark  complexion  and  rigid  features,  and  most 
cruelly,  by  an  insinuation  that  he  partook  of  the  family  derangement  of 
his  brother,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  from  a  vow,  or  a  vision,  to  wear  a 
beard  to  his  girdle  sufficient  for  a  Greek  Patriarch*' 

Colbatch  did  net  bear  *'  a  cheek  for  blows,"  and  here  was  provocation 
that  might  have  stirred  a  much  more  "  mUk.livered  man."     Yet  even 


*  Anthony  Escobar  Mendoza,  a  celebrated  Spanish  casuist,  bom  at  Valladolid  in 
1589,  entered  the  society  of  Jesuits  at  fifteen,  was  for  many  years  a  popular  preacher, 
and  died  in  1669.  His  works,  the  principal  of  which  are  his  Moral  Theology,  and 
Cases  of  Conscience,  extend  to  forty  folios.     Well  might  a  pupil  of  his  be  a  plodder. 
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in  hiB  anger  he  remembered  the  statutes,  for  which  he  had  an  almost 
superstitious  reverence.     In  compliance  with  the  letter  Of  the  law,  he 
applied  to  Modd,  the  Vice  Master,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair 
between  the  Master  and  himself.     From  Modd,  however,  he  neither 
obtained  nor  expected  redress ;  but,  the  first  time  Bentley  was  in  town, 
he  exhibited  the  libel  to  a  college  meeting,  and  obtained  from  the 
majority  a  rote,  that  it  was  ^^  fiaJse,  scandalous,  and  malicious,"  and  a 
resolution,  that,  should  it  really  prove  to  be  a  member  of  the  college, 
he  should  be  proceeded  against  according  to  statute.     Though  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  this  resolution  being  carried  into  effect  (for  there 
was  no  doubt  as  to  its  author),  it  expressed  the  society's  conviction  oi 
Colbatch's  innocence.    Braboum,  who  concurred  at  first  in  the  censure, 
probably  from  not  well  knowing  what  it  meant,  afterwards  recanted,  in 
equal  ignorance  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  it  was  never  entered  in  the 
college  register.    But  by  ^plying  to  the  heads  of  colleges,  Colbatch 
obtained  what  he  would  have  done  well  to  consider  ample  satisfiiction— - 
a  declaration,  that  the  book  was  ''  a  most  virulent  and  scandalous  libel, 
highly  injurious  to  Dr.  Colbatch,  contrary  to  good  manners,  and  a 
notorious  violation  of  the  statutes  and  discipline  of  the  University ; " 
and  though  they  could  not,  on  a  mere  moral  certainty,  assume  it  as 
legally  proved  that  the  Master  of  Trinity  was  the  author,  they  resolved, 
^'that  the  author  of  the  libel,  as  soon  as  he  was  discovered,  should 
receive  such  censure  as  the  statutes  did  in  that  case  appoint."    This 
was  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  equivalent  to  censuring  Richard  Bentley 
by  name;  and  with  this  full  and  honourable  vindication  of  his  own 
character,  Colbatch  ought  to  have  been  content.    But  he  had  caught 
the  epidemic  of  the  time:  he  would  stand  for  law,  and  was  doomed  to 
find,  that  whoever  entered  the  courts  with   Bentley  was  a  certain 
victim.    He  prosecuted  Crownefield,  the  University  bookseller,  in  the 
Vice  Chancellor's  Court,  for  selling  the  obnoxious  pamphlet.      The 
various  stages  of  this  suit  are  too  much  entangled  in  the  technicalities 
of  the  civil  law,  and  the  peculiarities  of  University  jurisdiction,  to 
interest  the  general  reader ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  delays  of  the 
Vice  Chancellor's  court  (in  which  it  worthily  imitates  courts  of  greater 
business),  protracted  the  cause  till  the  Act  of  Grace  put  a  stop  to  all 
criminal  processes.    But  Colbatch  was  a  sort  of  amateur  civilian,  and 
fancied  that  he  understood  cases  of  law  as  well  as  cases  of  conscience. 
There  still  remained  a  process,  unknown  to  the  common  law,  which  he 
thought  the  government  pardon  did  not  prevent— an  enquiry  into  the 
authorship  of  the  libel  ^'  in  the  office  of  a  judge,"  which  he  thought 
might  oblige  Bentley  to  be  examined  as  a  witness,  and  compel  him  to 
criminate  himself. 
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On  the  24th  of  November,  1721,  the  very  day  on  which  Middleton 
was  finaUy  summoDed  before  the  King's  Bench  to  atone  for  his  libel, 
Colbatch,  regardless  of  professional  advice,  entered  the  Vice  Chancellor's 
Court  to  call  Bentley  to  account  for  his.  Certain  preliminaries  past, 
Bentley  was  dted  to  give  evidence,  but  not  one  of  the  officers  was  willing 
to  serve  the  citation  upon  him.  It  was  like  ''  belling  the  cat."  They 
remembered  the  treatment  which  Clarke  had  experience  three  years 
before.  Atwood  at  last  undertook  the  enterprize,  and  was  agreeably 
disappointed  at  his  civil  reception.  But  in  truth  the  circumstances 
were  materially  altered.  In  1718  the  Doctor  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and  was  imdetermined  what  to  do :  his  detention  of  Clarke,  and  refusal 
to  submit  to  the  arrest,  were  mere  artifices  to  gain  time ;  and  he  pro. 
bably  expected  a  more  decisive  interference  in  his  favour  than  a  vacil- 
lating and  unpopular  government  dared  to  extend.  In  the  present 
instance  his  measures  were  all  determined,  and  incivility  could  only 
have  disturbed  them.  He  simply  asked,  ^^  Whether  the  summons 
related  to  Colbatch's  business?  "  and  left  the  beadle  to  suppose  that  it 
would  be  attended  to: — ^nothing  could  be  further  from  his  purpose. 
The  court  to  which  he  was  cited  was  fixed  for  January  17^  1722.  As 
soon  as  the  college  audit,  and  the  usual  altercations  thereat  were  over, 
he  went  to  London,  consulted  counsel,  and  obtained  an  opinion  that  the 
proceedings  on  foot  against  him  were  illegal,  ^'  as  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  general  inquisition,"  and  might  be  resisted  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  But  the  King's  Bench  would  not  be  sitting  before  the 
day  of  appearance.  What  then  !  He  negotiated  with  one  of  his  brother 
chaplains  to  give  him  his  turn  of  attendance  at  St.  James's.  The  Vice 
Chancellor  and  his  court  assembled  on  the  appointed  day.  **  Richard 
Bentley,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  was  three  times  summoned  by 
name :" — ^no  answer,  except  that  Lisle,  a  Proctor,  and  one  of  the  Mas- 
ter's noisiest  partisans,  produced  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  stating  that  Dr.  Richard  Bentley  was  absent 
on  the  King's  service.  This  the  Vice  Chancellor  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  as  a  sufficient  excuse.  Proceedings  were  adjourned  to  the 
16th  of  February ;  before  which  time,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
granted  a  rule  for  the  Vice  Chancellor  to  shew  cause,  &c.,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  following  term,  and  staying  proceedings  in  the 
interval. 

This  interference  of  the  Common  Law  Courts  with  what  the  High- 
Churchmen  considered  a  canonical  and  spiritual  authority,  excited  great 
indignation,  and  brought  Colbatch  into  more  difficulties  than  ever. 
By  mere  obstinacy,  and  conceit  of  his  own  legal  acumen,  he  had  exposed 
the  University  to  something  like  a  public  rebuke ;  and  now  he  set  about 
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to  defend  it  in  a  way  that  gave  his  and  the  University's  maligners  a 
long.wished.for  advantage  against  both.  He  produced  a  treatise, 
entitled  Jus  Aeademicum,  which  is  said  to  show  a  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  academic  establishments,  and  an  able 
defence  of  their  necessary  rights  and  privileges.  Unfortunately,  Col* 
batch  understood — at  least  had  studied— the  Canons,  Decretals,  and 
Pandects  much  better  than  the  laws  of  his  native  land.  Not  so  had 
Bentley,  as  the  sequel  shewed.  He  simply  directed  his  counsel  to  read 
certain  passages  of  the  Jus  Academicum  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  to  move  them  to  take  cognizance  of  contempt  of  their 
jurisdiction.    Among  the  most  offensive  was  the  following : — 

''  There  is  a  strange  doctrine  got  into  Westminster  Hall,  where  it 
hath  prevailed  for  above  these  hundred  years  past,  as  it  is  like  to  do  for 
these  hundred  years  to  come,  unless  my  lords  the  Bishops  shall  think  fit  to 
take  notice  of  it  in  Parliament,  viz. :  that  the  King's  pardon  shall  put 
a  stop  to  any  process  carried  on  in  the  spiritual  courts,  for  the  reform- 
ation of  manners,  and  the  salvation  of  a  man's  soul."  This  was  enough 
to  alarm  the  Lords  Justices,  who  were  then,  and  ever,  extremely 
jealous  of  any  attempt  to  set  up  the  authority  of  the  spiritual  courts 
against  their  own.  But  other  sentences  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  University,  and  seemed  to  accuse  the 
King's  Government  of  evil  designs  against  liberty.  Yet  so  little  aware 
was  the  author  of  his  work  containing  any  thing  libellous,  that  he  had 
sent  a  presentation  copy  to  every  judge  on  the  bench,  except  Pratt  and 
Fortescue.     Most  likely  they  never  read  it. 

A  rule  of  court  was  granted  for  Wilkin,  the  publisher,  to  shew  cause 
why  an  attachment  should  not  issue  against  him.  As  the  interrogato- 
ries to  which  the  person  attached  would  be  subjected  would  oblige  him 
to  discover  the  author,  Colbatch's  friends  bestirred  themselves  to  make 
intercession  for  him  with  the  great.  Dean  Sherlock  and  Dean  Hare 
used  their  interest  with  Lord  Townshend ;  and  Dr.  Freind,  Master  of 
Westminster  School,  applied  to  Lord  Carteret.  The  Ministers  seem  to 
have  really  wished  to  do  their  best  for  him ;  but,  unluckily,  Colbatch, 
who  was  in  every  thing  the  victim  of  Fortune  and  his  own  mistakes, 
relied  chiefly  on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  while  sustaining  him  with 
hope  and  fair  words,  was  actually  cooling  his  friends  and  heating  his 
enemies.  Had  Earl  Macclesfield,  however,  been  sincere  in  his  good 
offices,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  have  done  the  unfortunate 
divine  any  real  service.  Pratt  was  an  inflexible  judge,  possessed  with 
a  high  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  his  own  office,  and  a  just  apprehension  of 
government  interference.  The  Ministers,  indeed,  promised  much. 
Iford  Carteret,  in  particular,  told  Dr.  Freind,  that,  '^  if  the  Doctor 
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(Colfaatch)  were  sent  to  prison^  here— (bnindi^ing  his  pen)— heA  is 
Mercury's  wand^  which  will  soon  fetch  him  out."  Gradually  this  tone 
of  assurance  was  exchanged  for  a  style  of  cautious  admonition.  For 
some  cause,  or  for  none,  the  treacherous  Macclesfield  wilfully  misadvised 
him ;  and  the  sole  effect  of  his  weary  and  tantalising  attendance  on 
these  true  courtiers  was,  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  Pratt  and  the  other 
justices  of  the  King's  Bench  against  him.  At  length,  on  the  14th  of 
May,  17^^  he  moved  the  court  for  judgment,  was  committed  pro 
forma,  and,  after  little  more  than  a  week's  oonflnement,  was  brought 
up  to  petition  for  his  discharge ;  whereupon  Sir  Littleton  Fowls,  the 
senior  puisne  judge,  made  an  exposure  of  combined  ignorance,  pedantry, 
and  insolence,  that  must  have  set  gravity  at  defiance.  The  motto  of 
the  Jus  Academicum  was  that  everlaslingly-quoted  scrap  of  Horace,*- 
Jura  negat  sibi  naia,  nihil  non  arrogat, — ^which  the  mileamed  judge 
chose  to  read  nihil  non  ABrogat,  and  insisted  upon  it  that  it  was 
meant  to  apply  to  the  court  Colbatch  would  have  done  well  had  he 
suffered  his  L<Mrdship  to  proceed  without  correction ;  for  by  arguing  the 
point,  and  repeatedly  contradicting  Sir  Littleton  on  the  very  seat  €i 
justice,  he  became  guilty  of  a  ccmtempt,  and  instead  of  on$  mark, 
which  would  originally  have  satisfied  the  court,  he  incurred  a  fine 
of  £60. 

While  Bentley  was  thus  revenging  himself  on  one  ci  his  enemies, 
another  jfiimished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  like  satisfaction,  by 
a  course  exactly  similar.  Middleton,  in  quality  of  chief  librarian,  had 
written  a  Latin  tract  upon  the  method  of  arranging  the  public  library, 
and  especially  the  books  contained  in  the  King's  magnificent  present, 
a  subject  seemingly  as  safe  as  any  author  could  handle.  But  the  hatred 
of  Bentley  was  then  the  ruling  principle  of  all  Middleton's  thoughts, 
words,  and  works.  Unwarned  by  the  example  of  Colbatch,  he  intro- 
duced into  his  dedication  a  passage  explicitly  denpng  the  authority  of 
the  ccMnmon  law  courts  to  overrule  the  academical  courts,  and  implicitly 
calling  the  King's  Bench  forum  prorgus  alienum  ei  externum,  a  court 
altogether  strange  and  foreign.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this 
would  escape  the  critical  eye  of  Bentley,  or  the  animadversions  of  his 
Majesty's  justices.  On  the  very  day  (May  14th)  on  which  Colbatch 
moved  for  judgment.  Sergeant  Cheshyre  moved  for  an  information 
against  Middleton's  bookseller.  The  same  process  which  the  King 
and  Richard  Bentley  had  been  conducting  against  Colbatch,  was 
repeated  against  Middleton,  with  the  same  result,  but  with  far  less 
delay  and  mortification ;  for  Conyers  learned,  at  his  friend's  cost,  not 
to  trust  in  oouitiers'  promises,  nor  to  degrade  himself  by  fruitless 
solicitations.     He  was  accordingly  committed  for  five  days,  brought  up 
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on  the  2()th  of  June,  fined  £50,  and  discharged^  after  giving  securities 
for  his  good  behariour  for  a  twelvemonth. 

While  Bentley's  enemies  were  thus  smarting  under  the  lash  €i  the 
•law^  he  was  successfully  availing  himself  of  the  same  mighty  power  to 
recover  the  station  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  It  would  be  tecUlous 
to  relate  the  details  of  the  suit,  which  terminated  in  a  complete  reversal 
of  all  the  University  proceedings  against  the  Master  of  Trinity.  On 
the  14th  of  February^  1724^  a  peremptory  mandamus  was  issued  to  the 
Chancellor,  Masters,  and  scholars,  *'  to  restore  Eichard  Bentley  to  all 
his  degrees,  and  to  every  other  right  and  pririlege  of  which  they  had 
deprived  him."  Thus  was  it  decreed,  that  every  attempt  to  bring 
that  unconquerable  man  to  account  for  his  deeds,  should  end  in  the 
distress  and  discomfiture  of  his  adversaries,  and  afford  to  himself  the 
gratification  of  a  triumphant  display  of  great  and  various  abilities. 
The  natural  effect  of  this  extraordinary  success  must  have  been  to 
remove  from  his  mind  every  shade  of  doubt  with  respect  to  the  recti, 
tude  of  his  cause,  and  to  encourage  him  to  proceed  boldly  as  he  had 
begun.  Six  law  suits  prosecuted  to  a  successful  issue  within  three 
years,  were  enough  to  make  any  man,  not  endowed  with  a  double  por.' 
tion  of  humility,  fancy  himself  the  minion  of  Justice.  Yet  he  was  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  doubts  of 
lawyers  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  had  deferred  his  victory.  Not* 
withstanding  that  the  greater  part  of  the  costs  had  fallen  on  his  anta- 
gonists,  his  own  share  was  more  than  he  found  it  convenient  to  pay. 
His  feelings  on  this  head  he  expressed,  9uo  more,  the  first  assizes  after 
his  restoration,  when  the  judges  visited  Trinity  Lodge,  and  one  of 
them  observed,  '^  Dr.  Bentley,  you  have  not  thanked  us  for  what  we 
have  done  for  you*"  The  Doctor  answered,  **  What  am  I  to  thank  you 
for  }  Is  it  for  only  doing  me  justice  after  a  long  protracted  lawsuit  ? 
Had  you  indeed  restored  me  to  my  rights  at  once,  I  might  have 
expressed  my  obligations ;  but  such  have  been  your  delays,  that  if  I 
had  not  been  an  economist  in  my  youth,  I  must  have  been  ruined  in 
the  ptumiit  of  justice."  The  judge  must  have  felt  that  he  was  not  on 
the  bench. 

The  events  of  the  four  years  succeeding  17^4  are  neither  numerous 
nor  important.  Though  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  even  temporary  tran- 
quility prevailed,  Colbatch  himself  seems  to  have  despaired  of  successful 
resistance.  He  withdrew  to  his  Rectory  at  OrweU,  and  doubtless 
lived  in  hope  of  better  times.  The  restored  Professor,  whose  public 
functions  had  been  discontinued  during  the  suspension  of  his  degrees, 
now  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  Professorship  with  zeal,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  University  politics,  presided  at  the  theological 
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disputatious^  and  appeared  frequently  in  the  University  pulpit.  From 
these  officea,  however^  he  desisted  in  17^>  9Sk&  made  Dr.  Newcome^  the 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity^  his  substitute.  His  liability  to  severe 
colds^  the  consequence  of  intense  study^  and  neglect  of  exercise^  ren- 
dered his  attendance  in  the  schools  extremely  dangerous. 

The  years  1724^  25^  and  26,  were  distinguished  by  a  display  of 
literary  rivalry^  not  wholly  unprofitable  to  the  interests  of  literature, 
but  little  becoming  the  sanctity  of  two  dignified  clergymen^  one  of 
whom  had  passed  his  grand  climacteric  We  have  more  than  once  had 
occasion  to  mention  Dr.  Francis  Hare,  at  one  time  a  most  fervid 
admirer  and  professed  friend  of  our  Aristarch  ;  but  the  friendships  of 
the  ambitious  are  seldom  lasting,  and  Bentley  found,  or  fancied,  occa- 
sion to  suspect  Hare  of  undermining  his  credit  in  several  instances, 
and  particularly  in  the  business  of  the  Frederician  Classics.  Still  no 
absolute  rupture  had  taken  place ;  for  Bentley  chose,  in  his  own  words, 
^•-atnicitiam  dissuere,  non  ditrump^re, — ^to  unstitch,  not  tear  atunder 
friendship. 

But  the  dishonest  vanity  of  Hare  gave  a  pretext  for  more  decisive 
hostility.  During  the  period  of  their  intimacy,  the  two  scholars  had 
held  much  conversation  on  classical  subjects,  and  Bentley,  who  in 
all  that  regards  the  res  metrics  is  an  absolute  discoverer,  had  communi. 
cated  and  explained  a  method  of  reducing  the  apparent  lawlessness  of 
the  Latin  Comic  Metre  to  something  like  regularity.  Hare  produced 
an  edition  of  Terence,  in  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  instruction  thus 
obtained  to  appropriate  the  credit  of  Bentley's  metrical  discoveries  with- 
out any  acknowledgment.  This  Aristarch  considered,  not  without  good 
grounds,  as  an  invasion  of  his  patent,  and,  though  he  might  well  have 
spared  whatever  reputation  the  plagiarism  might  detract  from  him ; 
perhaps  he  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  laying  claim  to  his  own,  especially 
as  his  sometime  friend  and  flatterer,  had  not  spared  insinuations  to  the 
discredit  of  his  moral  character,  even  while  lauding  his  intellectual 
qualifications. 

Bentley's  Terence  was  undertaken  with  the  express  purpose  of  stop- 
ping the  sale  and  destroying  the  credit  of  Hare  s  work,  and  though 
carried  through  the  press  with  almost  breathless  haste,  is  said  by  a  high 
authority  to  be  the  most  useful,  elegant,  and  accurate  of  all  our  critic's 
editions.  The  text  is  corrected  in  upwards  of  a  thousand  places.  The 
metrical  system  perfectly  elucidated,  and  the  surreptitious  half-know- 
ledge of  Hare  exposed  with  merciless  severity.  Bentley's  triumph 
would  however  have  been  more  complete,  had  he  known  where  to  stop. 
But  seeing  that  his  rival  had  announced  an  intention  of  editing  Phsedrus, 
he  determined  to  anticipate  him,  and  published  that  Fabulist  along  with 
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the  Terence.  For  this  work  he  had  made  no  adequate  preparation^  nor 
did  he  allow  himself  time  to  defend  his  emendations,  which  are  numer. 
ous,  rash,  and  dogmatical,  by  argument  or  authority.  The  crudities  of 
this  hurried  performance  gave  Hare  an  opportunity  of  retorting  in  an 
Epistola  critica,  chiefly  remarkable  for  unsaying  all  the  praises  which 
he  had  himself  uttered  in  the  '^  Clergyman's  Thanks."  Well  might 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  remark  that  it  was  a  pity  two  such  Divines  should 
spend  their  time  in  quarrelling  about  a  play-book. 

Meantime  Dr.  Middleton  having  returned  from  Italy,  revived  the  suit 
respecting  the  four  guineas  in  the  Vice-chancellor's  court.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Bentley  defended  the  action ;  the  guineas  were  repaid 
with  twelve  shillings  costs.  The  whole  proceeding  was  discreditable  to 
all  parties  concerned. 

Bishop  Fleetwood  was  now  no  more ;  and  his  see  was  held  by  Bishop 
Greene.  This  change  gave  some  faint  hopes  to  the  opposition  party  in 
Trinity  College,  for  Dr.  Greene  was  willing  to  act  as  Visitor  provided 
that  his  right  was  legally  determined,  and  his  expenses  guaranteed. 
Bentley  was  more  absolute  than  ever.  Many  of  his  prosecutors  had 
now  joined  the  ruling  party.  Modd  had  been  succeeded  in  the  Vice- 
mastership  by  Baker.  Walker  held  the  power  of  the  purse;  the 
Master  continued  to  appoint  to  Fellowships  by  his  own  sole  authority, 
and  had  recently  nominated  his  own  son  Richard,  though  no  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  age.  With  far  more  reprehensible  partiality,  he  let  a 
college  estate,  situate  in  Petergate,  York,  to  his  brother  James,  on  a 
lease  of  twenty  years,  upon  considerations  manifestly  insufficient.  Yet 
regardless  of  the  clamour  which  this  job  excited,  he  afterwards  renewed 
the  lease  to  PrisciUa  Bentley,  his  brother's  widow,  for  a  fine  of  only 
£20.  But  these  details  are  devoid  of  interest,  and  it  is  time  that  we 
proceed  to  the  renewal  of  those  hostilities  of  which  these  and  other  mal- 
versations were  the  pretext  if  not  the  cause. 

The  great  odium  arising  from  the  Master's  alleged  ingratitude  in 
refusing  a  Fellowship  to  the  grandson  of  his  early  patron,  Stillingfleet, 
once  more  put  Colbatch  in  motion.  His  first  application  was  to  Gibson, 
who  then  filled  the  see  of  London,  before  whom  he  laid  a  glowing 
account  of  the  deplorable  state  of  his  college,  and  the  urgent  necessity 
for  a  Visitor.  Gibson  expressed  indignation,  but  could  promise  no 
other  assistance  than  his  support  at  the  council  board,  in  case  of  a  peti- 
tion respectably  signed.  He  suggested  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  might 
act  as  Visitor  under  the  statutes,  leaving  it  to  Bentley,  if  he  pleased,  to 
apply  for  a  prohibition  from  the  Courts  at  Westminster.  But  things 
were  not  in  train  for  either  of  these  courses.  The  inde&tigable  Col- 
batch next  endeavoured  to  interest  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westmin. 
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ster  ill  the  cause,  by  pmnting  out  certain  letters  patent,  giving  a  riglit 
of  preference  to  Westminster  scholars  in  all  elections,  the  profvisions  of 
which  had  nerer  been  fully  complied  with,  and  were  now  utterly  disre- 
garded«  But  this  intrigue,  which  tended  to  turn  Trinity  into  a  dose 
college,  came  to  nothing,  except  that  it  procured  to  the  Rector  oi 
Orwell  the  honour  of  having  his  health  drank  at  the  Westminster  anni^ 
versary,  in  connection  with  *'  rettoration  to  IVinity  College"  It  cannot, 
indeed,  be  supposed,  that  he  had  any  object  in  the  suggestion,  but  to 
bring  the  college  affairs  under  discussion,  and  in  this  he  did  not  entirely 
fail.  Legal  anthorities  began  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  opinion 
given  by  Queen  Anne's  lawyers  in  \^\%  which  decided  that  the  general 
power  cf  Visitation  had  been  transferred  to  the  crown  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's statutes.  In  the  latter  part  of  17^>  a  set  of  questions  were  pro- 
posed to  five  leading  counsel,  among  whom  was  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  the 
Attomey-C^eneral.  All  agreed  that  King  Edward's  statute  De  Visitor 
tore,  was  still  in  force,  that  by  its  provisions,  the  Bishop  ci  Ely  was 
entitled  to  hold  a  triennial  Visitation,  and  that  the  40th  statute  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  corroborative  of  the  former.  While  these  points 
were  under  consideration,  the  Eling,  George  the  Second,  paid  a  vrat  to 
Cambridge,  which  was  near  proving  htal  to  Bentley.  The  fatigue  of 
creating  iifty-eight  D.D.'s  of  royal  appointment  brought  on  a  dangerous 
fever;  but  by  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  the  medical  sldll  of 
Mead,  and  a  few  week's  use  of  the  Bath  waters,  he  recovered.  This 
was  the  last  time  that  Cambridge  has  been  honoured  with  the  presence 
of  royalty,  April  25,  1728. 

The  right  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  being  now  affirmed  to  the  fullest 
extent,  it  was  determined  once  more  to  bring  the  Master  of  Trinity  to 
his  trial.  Colbatch  laboured  with  his  usual  perseverance  to  promote  a 
petition,  but  at  first  could  only  procure  the  support  of  three  Fellows, 
and  those  Juniors — Pame,  Ingram,  and  Mason,  the  last  a  man  celebrated 
for  uncouthness  of  manner,  and  mathematical  proficiency  ;  these  were 
soon  after  joined  by  Johnson,  a  Fellow  of  higher  standing,  to  whose 
merits  Bentley  had  been  inattentive. 

In  order  to  keep  their  proceedings  secret,  they  held  their  meeting  in 
Dr.  Colbatch's  Rectory-house,  at  Orwell,  which  thence  obtained  the 
name  of  Rye  House.  But  the  plot  was  not  long  concealed  from  Bentley. 
Knowing  his  own  interest  in  high  plaices,  he  determined  to  anticipate 
the  Fellows  with  a  petition,  in  which  he  described  their  design  as  a  con. 
spiracy  to  deprive  the  crown  of  the  Visitatorial  right.  To  this  docu- 
ment, spite  of  the  opposition  and  protests  of  Colbatch  and  his  party, 
who  raised  a  tumult  in  the  chancel,  the  college  seal  was  aflixed.  It  was 
presented  to  the  King,  at  Hampton  Court,  by  commissary  Greaves,  who 
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afitenrards  became  Bentley's  main  legal  adviser.  The  Fellows  pre- 
sented oounter.petitiou8^  and  urged  the  Bisbop  of  Ely  to  a  visitation. 
The  Bishop  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  to  be  heard  in  support  of  the 
rights  of  his  see.  Bentley's  counsel  prayed  for  postponement^  and  so 
1728  pastAway. 

The  commencement  of  17^>  brought  forth  a  pamphlet  from  Bentley^ 
and  a  reply  from  Colbatch.  In  March,  the  cause  came  to  a  hearing, 
before  the  Privy  Council,  who  determined  that  they  could  not  advise  the 
King  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  but  that  the  Bishop  was  at  liberty  to 
act  according  to  his  own  discretion.  As  soon  as  this  decision  was  made, 
the  complainants  took  steps  to  prosecute  their  charges.  The  state  of 
Colbatch's  health  not  allowing  him  to  make  any  great  exertion,  it  was 
arranged  that  Johnson  shouJd  be  the  prosecutor  or  promoter.  A  new 
ally  joined  the  malcontents  in  the  person  of  Edward  Smith,  who,  being 
a  man  of  some  property,  undertook  to  bear  a  large  portion  of  the 
expenses.  For  while  the  Master  had  all  his  costs  allowed  from  the  col. 
lege  stock,  the  prosecutors  had  to  carry  on  the  war  at  their  own  charge. 

For  several  years,  the  cause  made  no  real  progress.  The  resources  of 
Bentley,  his  knowledge  of  all  the  ambiguities,  shifts,  and  defences  of 
the  law,  and  his  expedients  of  procrastination,  appeared  to  be  endless^ 
The  narrative  of  these  contests  would  furnish  an  admirable  study  for  a 
young  barrister,  but  cannot  be  sufficiently  divested  of  technicalities  to 
be  generally  interesting  or  even  intelligiUe.  We  can  therefore  only 
give  the  main  turns  of  the  question  in  a  sort  of  chronological 
abridgment. 

1729.  April  1.  The  articles  of  accusation,  64  in  number,  being 
drawn  up  in  form.  Bishop  Greene  cited  the  accused  to  appear  and 
answer,  at  Ely  house,  on  the  5th  of  May. 

May  3rd.  Bentley  moved  the  Court  of  Ring's  Bench  for  a  prohibi. 
ttott,  on  the  ground  that'  by  the  40th  statute  of  Elizabeth,  it  was 
required  that  he  be  twice  admonished  by  the  Vice-master,  before  the 
Visitor  was  empowered  to  act.  Could  he  have  gained  the  sanction  of 
the  court  to  his  interpretation,  he  had  been  safe,  so  long  as  he  had  the 
choice  of  the  Vice-master  in  his  own  hands.  May  7th,  the  court 
granted  a  rule  for  the  Bishop  to  shew  cause.  May  12.  The  Bishop's 
counsel  shewed  cause,  and  the  court  decided,  that  the  premonitions  of 
the  Vice-master  and  Seniors  were  only  required  in  case  of  negligence 
or  lighter  delinquencies,  and  that  the  Bishop  was  at  liberty  to  proceed 
as  Visitor.  The  Bishop  forthwith  sent  the  accused  a  copy  of  the  64 
articles.  On  the  10th  of  June,  Bentley  appeared  at  Ely  house  in  a 
purple  cloak,  and  objected,  by  his  proctor,  to  the  articles  severally  and 
generally ;— 1st.  That  a  great  .number  of  them  were  mere  cases  of  n^li. 
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gence ;  2nd.  That  what  was  done  by  the  Master  and  Seniority  was  the 
act  of  the  college^  and  therefore  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  40th 
statute ;  3rd.  That  whatever  passed  previous  to  1721,  was  included  in 
the  act  of  grace.  All  these  objections  were  overruled  by  Bishop 
Greene. 

Bentley's  counsel  advanced  the  same  objections  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  as  ground  for  a  writ  of  prohibition.  The  court  granted 
a  rule  to  shew  cause,  and  stayed  proceedings.  Trinity  term  passed 
away.  The  long  vacation  brought  about  an  enforced  truce ;  and  now 
we  hear,  for  the  last  time^  of  Bentley's  New  Testament.  It  is  supposed 
only  to  have  waited  for  the  collection  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  Dublin 
Greek  MSS.  The  antiquity  of  the  latter  had  been  much  exaggerated. 
But  Michaelmas  term  came  on  with  a  rule  made  absolute,  and  discus- 
sions of  counsel.  The  court  remarked,  (as  well  they  might,)  that  n<4 
such  cause  had  ever  been  tried  before  them,  and  declined  to  pronounce 
judgment  till  it  had  been  argued  by  way  of  '*  declaration  and  answer." 
In  1729,  it  came  to  a  close,  and  with  it  all  rumour  of  the  projected  New 
Testament.  It  might  have  been  pleasant  to  read  the  annotations  of  the 
litigants  of  Trinity  College,  on  the  6th  chapter  of  the  Ist  to  the  Corin- 
thians^ 7th  and  8th  verses. 

1730  passed  like  its  predecessor.  The  Bishop  sued  for  a  writ  of 
consultation :  Bentley,  after  delaying  as  long  as  he  could,  put  in  his 
replication,  which  was  ''  immaterial."  The  Bishop  demurred :  Bentley, 
who,  in  this  process,  was  plaintiff,  was  forced  to  "join  in  demurrer;  " 
but  by  neglecting  to  make  up  *'  the  paper  book/'  or  copy  of  proceedings, 
and  then  objecting  to  the  defendant's  doing  it  for  him,  he  protracted 
the  business  to  the  end  of  Trinity  Term,  and  so  another  legal  year 
passed  away.  During  these  proceedings,  a  report  was  rife  that  Bentley 
was  about  to  be  removed  to  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln,  which  much 
alarmed  his  supporters  at  Cambridge,  who  might  not  have  found  their 
situation  improved  under  a  new  regime.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they 
exulted  in  the  success  of  his  dilatory  tactics.  On  his  return  to  Cam- 
bridge, they  went  forth  to  meet  him  at  Bourn  Bridge,  and  conducted 
him  in  triumph  to  his  college,  which  was  adorned  for  his  reception  as 
it  had  been  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Sovereign. 

At  the  public  commencement,  the  Doctor  once  more  appeared  as 
Divinity  Professor,  moderating  and  opposing  the  theological  exercise 
in  the  new  Senate  House,  then  opened  for  the  first  time. 

Without  following  the  trial  step  by  step  through  this  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  or  detailing  some  arts  of  annoyance  which  the  Master  was 
able  to  practice  upon  his  prosecutors  in  Cambridge,  we  will  merely 
state,  that,  in  Easter  Term,  IT^l*  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench, 
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having  oremded  Bentley's  three  objections,  orerthrew  the  hopee  of  his 
Ojiponents,  by  starting  another  of  their  own.  This  was,  an  inaccuracy 
in  the  Bishop's  citation,  which  described  him  as  ^'  specially  authmsed 
and  appointed  Visitor/'  by  the  40th  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
whereas  he  was  only  recognized  in  that  capacity;  and  upon  the 
strength  of  this  flaw,  the  court  determined  to  continue  the  prohibition* 
So  ended  this  act  of  the  forensic  drama,  the  exhibition  of  which  cost 
CMbatch  and  the  other  prosecutors  £1000,  besides  their  share  of 
£1300  paid  for  the  Master's  expenses  out  of  the  college  chest.  It 
might  be  thought  that  they  must  have  been  heartily  sick  of  law^  and 
eFery  thing  ccunected  with  it :  but  no ;— either  conscience,  wrath,  or 
shame,  or  perhaps  the  inveterate  habit  of  litigation,  which  is  as  difficult 
to  cure  as  any  other  sort  of  gaming,  incited  them  to  try  one  stake  more. 
fiTo  doubt  they  received  pecuniary  aid  from  divers  sources,  though  the 
particular  sums  or  donors  are  not  to  be  discovered.  The  court  of 
King's  Bench  had  acknowledged  the  validity  of  King  Edward's  sta- 
tutes, and  the  general  and  absolute  right  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  act  as 
Visitor.  There  were  hopes,  therefore,  of  an  immediate  Visitation. 
Colbatch  drew  up  a  new  set  of  articles,  which  he  expected  would  avoid 
all  cavils.  Bentley,  after  some  tampering  with  the  Bishop,  implied  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  a  fiat,  prohibiting  the  Bishop's  Visitation, 
on  his  old  ground,  that  the  crown  only  was  Visitor.  This  was  refused. 
The  prosecutors,  too  impatient  to  await  the  natural  removal  of  a  Master 
now  in  his  70th  year,  resolved  to  appeal,  by  writ  of  error,  to  the  House 
of  Peers;  and  here,  after  long  delays  and  warm  debates,  in  which 
Bishop  Sherlock  took  a  dedsive  part  against  Bentley,  the  judgment 
iji  the  court  of  King's  Bench  was  reversed,  by  a  majority  of  28  Peers 
against  16,  May  8th,  1732. 

Still,  the  mode  of  proceeding  was  to  be  ordered.  Each  one  of  the 
64  articles  was  discussed,  and  it  was  not  till  February,  1733,  that  it 
was  finally  arranged,  that  the  Bishop  should  try  the  Master  of  Trinity 
on  20  out  of  the  64,  which  nevertheless  included  only  eight  really  distinct 
heads  of  accusation : — ^Ist,  the  Master's  halntual  absence  from  chapd, 
where  he  had  scarce  been  seen,  in  the  morning,  for  twenty  years ;  and, 
during  the  last  ten,  almost  as  seldom  in  the  afternoon : — 2,  his  non. 
appointment  of  lecturers  on  the  catechism : — 4,  using  the  college  seal 
at  meetings  which  did  not  consist  of  the  statutable  number  of  sixteen : 
— 4,  the  sale  of  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  the  college  in  Kirby 
Kendal : — 5,  extravagance  in  building  upon  the  Master's  premises : — 
6,  erecting  a  country  house  for  himself  at  Over: — 7,  the  wasteful 
extravagance  of  his  housdiold :— B,  the  bargain  with  Sergeant  Miller. 
The  conuderation  of  these  artides  occupied  the  Bishop  and  his 
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from  the  13th  of  June,  1733,  to  the  27th  of  April,  1734,  when  the 
Bishop  solemnly  declared,  ''that  Dr.  Richard  Bentley  was  proved 
guilty,  both  of  dilapidating  the  goods  of  his  college,  and  violating  its 
statutes,  and  had  thereby  incurred  the  penalty  of  deprivation  appointed 
by  those  statutes :  accordingly,  he  pronounced  him  to  be  deprived  of 
the  Mastership  of  Trinity  College." 

And  now  the  world  expected  that  Richard  Bentley,  in  his  seventy, 
third  year,  driven  from  the  lodge  which  he  had  adorned,  and  from  the 
walks  which  he  had  planted,  must  peep  about  to  find  himself  a  ''dis- 
honourable grave."  But  the  world  was  mistaken  :  he  had  still  a  strong 
hold  and  a  stout  garrison.  An  inadvertence,  or  perhaps  a  mere  lapsus 
plumce,  in  that  same  formidable  40th  statute  so  often  mentioned, 
enabled  him  to  set  Colbatch  and  the  Bishop  at  defiance,  and  close  his 
days  in  the  scene  of  his  warfare.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  af 
deprivation  was  by  that  statute  committed  to  the  Vice  Master, — sine 
mora  per  eundum  Vice-Magistrum  officio  Magistri  privetur.  Now,  if 
the  King,  and  not  the  Bishop,  were  general  Visitor,  the  Bishop  had  no 
means  of  punishing  the  Vice-Master  in  case  he  should  neglect  this,  or 
any  other  part  of  his  duty.  If,  therefore,  Bentley  could  but  procure  a 
Vice-Master  who  would  neglect  or  refuse  to  expel  him,  he  and  the 
Vice-Master  alike  were  secure  from  the  Bishop's  penal  power.  Baker, 
who,  though  untroubled  with  scruples,  might  not  have  deemed  it 
prudent  to  resist  episcopal  authority,  was  no  longer  a  Fellow,  but 
reposed  from  his  honourable  labours,  as  incumbent  of  Dickleborough. 
Hacket  was  Vice  Master,  when  Bishop  Greene,  having  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  deprivation,  sent  three  copies  thereof,  one  directed  to  Dr. 
Bentley,  a  second  to  be  affixed  to  the  college  gates,  aud  a  third  to 
Vice  Master  Hacket,  with  a  mandate  for  its  execution.  Hacket,  whose 
policy  was  delay,  returned  for  answer,  that  he  would  take  legal  advice ; 
probably  purposing  to  take  the  largest  bribe.  But  his  time-serving 
allegiance  was  not  what  Bentley,  in  the  present  juncture,  required. 
He  could  not  long  be  induced  to  imdergo  the  present  frowns  of  Colbatch, 
and  the  far-off  fulminations  of  the  Visitor.  He  contentedly  resigned 
his  office  at  the  Master's  desire,  and  Richard  Walker  was  appointed 
in  his  place.  May  17?  1734.  Walker  would  have  dared  or  suffered  any 
thing,  rather  than  be  the  instrument  of  his  sovereign's  deposition ;  but 
he  had  a  quiet  plausible  pretext  for  not  undertaking  so  disagreeable  a 
service:  he  was  not,  idem  Vice-Magister, — ^not  the  same  Vice-Master 
in  whose  term  oi  office  the  sentence  had  been  passed.  This  must  appear 
to  every  one  a  mere  quibble,  but  he  who  objects  to  quibbling  in  matters 
of  statute,  might  as  well  object  to  homicide  in  warfare. 

Had  the  Bishop  acted  upon  King  Edward's  statutes  (the  validity  of 
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which  had  been  affirmed  by  the  highest  judicial  authority),  as  Visitor- 
General  of  Trinity  College^  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  might  have 
compelled  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  maugre  the  ingenuity  of 
Bentley,  and  the  repugnancy  of  Walker.  But  he  seems  to  have  been 
ill  qualified  to  cope  with  such  adversaries.  He  hesitated  till  the  Par- 
liament broke  up.  Application  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  in  main- 
taining his  rights,  would  have  asserted  Its  own,  became,  for  the  present, 
impossible.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  prelate  was  satisfied  with  having 
done  what  he  could  call  his  best,  and  was  not  anxious  to  drive  the 
fiunous  old  man  from  his  home.  There  is  something  in  dauntless 
perseverance,  however  exercised,  that  overawes  the  weak,  and  gains  the 
respect  of  the  noble.  Yet,  after  an  interval  of  months,  in  January, 
1735,  the  Bishop  did  send  his  mandate  to  Dr.  Walker,  but  Walker  did 
not  even  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it.  Colbatch,  as  senior  Fellow, 
called  to  enquire  whether  the  Vice-Master  had  done  his  duty,  but  he 
could  not  extort  a  reply.  The  prosecutors,  having  learned  from  dire 
experience  all  that  Westminster  Hall  would  do  for  them,  resolved, 
contrary  to  the  natural  and  legal  advice  of  counsel,  to  seek  justice 
direct  from  the  House  of  Peers.  But  whether  from  informality  in  the 
form  of  their  petition,  or  disinclination  on  the  part  of  their  Lordships 
to  meddle  further,  the  debate  ended  with  leave  being  given — ^that  the 
petition  be  withdrawn.  Before  the  next  step  could  be  determined  on, 
a  compromise  took  place  between  Bentley  and  several  of  the  prosecu- 
tors, which  left  Colbatch  to  carry  on  the  war,  if  he  were  so  disposed, 
with  his  own  resources.  Smith  was  now  his  sole  confederate:  yet 
hostilities  did  not  immediately  cease.  Three  mandamuses  were  obtained 
against  Walker,  and  all  three  quashed ;  the  last,  on  April  22d,  1738, 
few  will  care  how,  or  why.  It  is  probable  that  Colbatch  would  not  yet 
have  desisted,  but  a  final  close  was  put  to  the  contest  by  the  decease  of 
Bishop  Greene  (May  28),  who  died  like  his  predecessor,  Moore  (though 
after  a  much  greater  interval),  without  seeing  his  authority  confirmed 
by  the  execution  of  his  sentence.  From  this  time  Bentley,  if  not 
triumphant,  was  secure.  And  thus  ended  the  ten  years'  war,  which, 
like  other  wars,  had  been  ruinously  expensive,  having  cost  the  college, 
on  the  Master's  account  alone,  nearly  £4000,  or  double  its  annual 
income.  How  Colbatch  and  the  other  prosecutors  stood  it  out,  is  hard 
to  say  ; — and  still  stranger,  that  the  Master  of  Trinity,  as  Archdeacon 
of  Ely,  should  have  thought  proper  to  sue  the  Rector  of  Orwell  for 
three  shillings  and  sixpence.  Colbatch  defended  the  suit,  but  lost, 
and  consoled  himself  with  writing  a  book  to  prove  that  he  ought  to  have 
won.    Dr.  Monk  has  read  it ! ! ! 

Having  thus  brought  the  history  of  our  subject's  litigations  to  an 
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end^  we  must  kie%  mentMti  tkat,  dmiMg  ihevt  bttcr  jtMis,  he  was 
engaged  in  two  great  works^  one  of  wktdi  he  mevcr  inisbed^  and  the 
other  he  had  done  well  sever  to  begin.  These  were  hie  Homer,  aad 
his  Paradise  Lost    First,  of  the  hitter. 

His  design  of  restoring  Milton  mginated  in  1731«  and  was  conqileted 
on  the  first  day  of  the  following  year,  and  is  said  to  have  heen  saggested 
by  Queen  Caroline.  He  executed  it  with  his  usual  reckless  audacity, 
and  not  without  a  portion  of  his  usual  ingenuity.  But  between  Bent. 
Icy  editing  Horace,  and  Bentley  editing  Milten,  there  is  a  wide 
difference.  Of  ancient  poetic  genius  he  perhaps  knew  as  little  as 
of  Englisby-^-as  little  as  any  body  else ;  but.  of  the  Greek  and  Latitt 
languages  he  knew  more  than  all  men  of  his  time,--of  the  KngHsh 
language  not  much  more  than  any  tolerably  educated  woman.  To 
English  criticism,  therelbre,  he  brought  his  defects  without  his  excel- 
lence. In  commenting  on  the  ancient  classics,  he  brought  so  much  eoila. 
teral  knowledge,  and  discovered  so  many  acute  analogies  in  defendiaig 
his  alterations,  that  his  very  errors  were  instructive.  But  for  iqiplying 
his  hook  to  Milton  he  made  no  such  amends.  His  acquaintance  with 
early  £ur<^)ean  literature  was  scanty  ;  he  was  little,  if  at  ally  versed  in 
modem  foreign  tongues.  The  romantic  and  allegorical  compositions  of 
the  middle  ages  were  out  of  his  track  of  reading ;  nor  was  he  deeply 
imbued  with  that  Hebrew  lore,  through  which  Milton  derived  his 
highest  inspirations.  Of  the  Rabbinical  writings  he  probably  knew 
absolutely  nothing.  He  was  therefore  incompetent  to  the  task  ci  ilhis. 
trating  Milton,  and  had  no  particular  aptitude  for  correcting  him.  Yet 
his  egregious  failure  in  this  instance  ought  not  to  detract  from  tiie  fiur 
fame  he  earned  in  provinces  more  peculiarly  his  own. 

As  no  conceivable  errors  of  hand  or  press  could  justify  such  devia- 
tions from  an  established  text,  as  he  was  determined  to  venture  upon, 
he  protected  his  mutatious  excisions  and  interpdations  by  the  hypo^ 
thesis  of  a  reviser  or  amanuensis,  who  had  availed  himself  of  Milton's 
blindness  to  do,  what  Dr.  Bentley  was  then  doing,  to  make  alterations, 
ad  libitum,  and  to  publish  his  own  forgery  as  the  genuine  production 
of  the  poet.  This  critical  fiction  of  Bentley's  has  excited  more  moral 
indignation  than  the  case  called  for.  No  deception  was  produced,  and 
none  could  have  been  intended.  It  was  only  an  exorbitant  piece  of 
impudence. 

As  Homer  was  blind  as  well  as  Milton,  the  same  sort  of  an  editor  would 
have  served  to  screen  whatever  castigations,  extrusions,  or  intrusions,  the 
slashing  critic  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  Iliad  just  what 
Homer  ought  to  have  made  it.  These  would  not  have  been  a  few,  for 
he  proposed  to  reject  all  lines  that  M'ould  not  admit  the  iEolic  Digamma 
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in  crery  word  wkere  that  '^  something  greater  yet  that  letter  "*  never  to 
be  imud.  Had  he  lired  to  execnte  this  purpose,  he  would  donbtlesa  hanrv 
displayed  great  leamiBg^  and  mo  small  absurdity.  The  hypothesis 
seems  to  be  utterly  vnteiiahle.  The  pronuiiciati<»  of  language  is  io 
ooDtinBal  iiuz,  and  at  aU  times  there  amnany  words  whidi  ai«  uttered, 
or  accented,  according  to  the  choice  or  judgment  of  individuals,  after 
an  older  or  a  newer  fashion^  Poets,  (especially  when  and  where  there  are 
no  critics,)  will  use  either  at  diseretioD,  as  suits  their  metre,  and  often 
ayail  themselves  of  both  for  the  sake  of  variety.  Yet  Bentley  considered 
the  revived  Digamma,  as  the  child  of  has  old  age ;  and  in  the  brief 
interval  between  the  conclusion  of  his  Ibng  struggle,  and  his  &ea,%h, 
was  fond  of  discussing  the  point  with  those  young  scholars  who  came  t» 
visit  him,  as  the  patriarch  of  Helenic  learning.  But  the  publication  of 
the  digammated  Homer  was  prevented  by  a  paralytic  affection,  which 
seized  the  venerable  scholar  i&  the  course  of  1739,  just  after  the  iqppear. 
anee  of  his  Manilius,  a  work  of  his  earlier  years ;  of  this,  and  the 
Lucan,  which  was  first  printed  fourteen  years  after  his  death,  at  the 
StrawberryJiill  press,  nothing  need  be  said. 

Thus  have  we  brought  the  active  lifo  of  Bentley  to  a  conclusion. 
We  must  be  more  brief  than  we  could  wish  in  pourtraying  his  fomiliar 
hist<»ry,  though  the  picture  is  extremely  pleasing. 

In  his  domestic  relations,  Bentley  was  not  only  blameless,  but  exem^ 
plary ;  and  domestic  virtue  always  brings  its  own  reward.  Whatever 
brawls  disturbed  him  without,  '^  he  still  had  peace  at  home,"  nor  did  he 
carry  his  despotic  rule  and  contumelious  language  to  his  own  fire  side  ; 
if  he  called  his  children  names, — ^they  were  names  of  fondness.  If  he 
erred,  it  was  in  too  partial  a  regard  to  his  kindred  or  dependents.  For 
forty  years  he  was  the  affoctionate  husband  of  a  virtuous  wife,  who 
never  had  reason  to  complain  that  his  controversies  or  his  law.^ts  had 
soured  his  temper.  Mrs.  Bentley  was  the  mother  of  four  children,  of 
whom  one  died  in  his  infancy.  Richard,  the  surviving  son,  discovered 
such  uncommon  talents,  that  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College  at  ten 
and  made  Fellow  at  fifteen.  He  was  bred  to  no  profession,  and  sufiPered 
severely  in  after  life  from  neglect  of  economy.  Elizabeth,  the  eldest 
daughter,  married  Mr.  Humphrey  Bidge,  of  Hampshire,  and  in  less 

•  Of  the  Digamma  nothing  is  settled,  after  all  the  learning  that  Has  been  employed 
about  it,  except  that  its  fonn  is  that  of  a  Roman  F,  thongh  sofmetimes  it  rather 
resembled  O,  and  that  it  was  either  a  W  or  a  V,  or  sometiiing  between  both.  It  is 
only  Ibund  on  some  old  marbles,  and  on  coins  of  the  G^reek  town  of  Velia,  in  Italy. 
Howeirer  pronounced  it  nnist  have  been  an  ofl^noe  to  the  ear.  The  Greeks  wero 
right  in  dropping  it,  and  we  are  wrong  in  puzzling  about  it 
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than  a  year^  was  a  widow.  Joanna^  who  married  Mr.  Denniflon  Cum* 
herland^  and  hecame  mother  to  Cumberland^  the  dramatist,  was  a 
beauty  celebrated  from  her  very  infancy.*  After  Mrs.  Bentley's  death, 
both  her  daughters  spent  much  time  in  the  lodge,  and  supported  by 
filial  attentions,  such  as  only  a  daughter  can  render,  the  declining  years 
of  their  father,  who  spent  the  evening  of  his  long  and  stormy  day  as 
peacefully  as  if  all  his  life  had  been  gentleness. 

The  author  of  the  West  Indian  gives  a  most  charming  account  of  his 
grandfather  in  old  age,  though  Bentley  died  when  Cumberland  was  but 
ten  years  old.  Between  old  age  and  childhood  there  is  a  strong  and 
holy  sympathy ;  nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  suspect  Cumberland's 
picture  of  folse  colouring,  because  he  is  not  always  accurate  in  facts  and 
dates. 

a 

The  favourite  companion  of  the  great  Critic,  in  his  latter  years,  was 
the  faithful  Walker,  with  whom  he  used  to  smoke  his  pipe,  (a  habit  he 
only  indulged  in  after  his  seventieth  year,)  and  discussed  his  port,  a  liquor 
for  which  he  entertained  an  orthodox  respect,  while  he  expressed  an 
anti.gallican  contempt  for  claret,  saying  that  it  wotUd  be  port  if  it  could. 
He  continued  to  the  last  to  amuse  himself  with  reading,  occasionally 
shewing  picture  books  to  his  grandchildren,  never  harshly  correcting 
them  when  their  noisy  gambols  interrupted  his  studies.  Such  at  least 
are  the  reminiscences  of  his*  grandson,  and  it  is  good  for  the  heart  to 
believe  them. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  close.  Bentley  is  said  to  have  had  a  presen- 
timent that  he  should  reach  his  eightieth  year,  and  not  exceed  it.  **  It 
was  an  age  long  enough,"  he  would  remark,  "  to  read  every  thing  worth 

reading/' 

Et  tunc  magna  mei  sub  terris  ibit  Imago. 

In  Janiuu-)',  1742,  he  completed  his  eightieth  year.  In  June  he 
was  well  enough  to  preside  at  the  examination  for  University  scholar- 
ships; shortly  after  he  was  seized  with  a  brain  fever,  and  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1742,  he  expired.  He  was  the  first  of  Critics,  and  might 
have  been  among  the  first  of  men,  if  he  could  have  endured  contradiction. 

*  The  pretty  pastoral,  published  in  the  8th  volume  of  the  Spectator, 

My  time,  Oh  ye  shepherds,  was  happily  spent, 
WTien  Phcebe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went, 

is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Byrom,  then  a  young  B.A.  of  Trinity,  in  honour  of 
Jug  Bentley,  (as  Aristarchus  used  to  call  his  darling  child,)  when  she  was  but  eleven 
years  old.  Some  prudent  mothers,  and  still  more  Aunts,  will  look  grave  at  the  pub- 
lication of  such  a  compliment  to  so  very  young  a  lady,  but  we  never  could  leaia  that 
Miss  Joanna  was  the  worse  for  it 
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In  narrating  the  lives  of  Lord  Fairfex,  and  the  famous  Earl  of 
Derby,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  redeem  our  pledges  of  strict  political 
impartiality.  Both  fell  on  the  same  evil  days — ^the  same  mighty  inte- 
rests agitated  both,  but  they  viewed  them  from  different  positions,  or 
through  the  medium  of  different  prejudices.  They  took  opposite  sides, 
and  fought,  it  may  be,  with  equal  merit,  but  not  with  like  success. 
Fame  has  reversed  the  judgment  of  Fortune,  since  Derby  stands 
unchallenged  in  the  first  rank  of  the  martyrs  of  loyalty,  while  Fairfax 
follows  in  the  rear.guard  of  the  confessors  of  republicanism.  But 
which  was  in  the  right,  or  which  least  in  the  vrrong,  is  a  question  for 
neither  Fortune  nor  Fame  to  decide,  nor  shall  we  pronounce  the  verdict. 
It  belongs  to  history,  not  to  biography.  We  will  endeavour  to  do 
justice  to  the  acts  of  both,  without  approving  or  condemning  the  cause 
in  which  either  acted. 

Thomas  Lord  Fairfax  was  of  an  ancient  and  renowned  family,  long 
settled  at  Denton,  in  the  parish  of  Otley,  in  Yorkshire.  A  military 
and  a  poetical  spirit  had'  characterised  the  house  of  Fairfax  for  many 
generations.  Thomas  Fairfax,  great-grandfather  to  our  present  subject, 
engaged,  after  the  manner  of  aspiring  youth  in  that  age,  in  the  wars  of 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  as  a  voluntary,  and  was  with  Bourbon  at 
the  sack  of  Rome,  in  1527.  In  1577>  or  1579,  he  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  His  son  Thomas  received  the  same  martial  honour 
from  the  more  appropriate  hand  of  Henri  IV.,  for  his  valour  displayed 
before  Rouen,  in  the  English  force  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  French 
Protestant  cause;  and  afterwards  signalized  himself  in  the  German 
wars  against  the  house  of  Austria.  He  was  the  first  Lord  Fairfax  of 
Cameron,  and  elder  brother  to  Edward  Fairfax,  the  translator  of 
Tasso.*    A  third  brother,  Charles,  was  a  Captain  under  Sir  Francis 

*  Edward,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Dorothy  his  wife,  was  bom  at 
Denton,  but  the  year  of  his  birth  has  not  been  ascertained ;  neither  are  we  informed 
of  the  place  of  his  education.  That  his  youth  was  studious,  appears  by  his  early 
proficiency ;  and  he  continued  all  his  days  a  man  of  books  and  of  peace,  living  a 
country  life,  familiar  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  devoting  much  time  to  the 
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Vere^  at  the  battle  of  Newport^  fought  in  1600;  and  in  the  three  years' 
siege  of  Ostend^  commanded  all  the  English  in  that  town  for  some 

culture  of  his  children  and  nephews  (the  sons  of  the  Lord  Fairfax),  who  grew  up 
under  his  tuition  in  all  liberal  and  godly  tearaing.  Though  possessed  with  that  shy 
fantastic  melancholy  which  some  have  deemed  the  proper  complexion  of  poets,  he 
kept  old  English  hospitality,  yet  impaired  not,  but  rather  improved,  his  estate.  And 
so,  having  attained  a  good  old  age  in  credit  and  good-will,  he  died  in  1632^  at  his 
house  called  New-hall,  in  the  parish  of  Fuyistone,  between  Denton  and  Knaresbo- 
rough,  happy  in  being  spared  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  side  in  the  sad  contest  that 
eBs»«d.— CAo/nwrs'  Bio.  Die.  VoL  XIV. 

The  translation  of  Tasw's  Jerusalem,  by  which  alone  he  is  remembered,  was  the 
work  of  his  youth,  and  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  So  long  as  the  Italian 
models  continued  in  vogue,  and  the  rich,  various,  long-drawn,  linked  sweetness  of  our 
early  versification  was  understood  and  enjoyed,  Fairfax's  Tasso  was  read  and  admired, 
as  a  fair  exotic  faransptantftd  by  a  skilful  hand  into  a  congenial  soiL  King  James 
ddighted  in  it  (and  the  King's  prerogative  then  extended  over  the  realms  of  the 
Moses),  and  it  solaced  the  prison  hours  of  Charles  1st,  to  whom  it  must  have  been 
strangely  fascinating,  since  the  name  of  Fairfax  could  not  hinder  him  firom  loving  it. 
Waller  acknowledged  himself  indebted  to  the  English  Tasso  for  the  melody  of  his 
own  numbers;  and  Dryden  mentions  Fairfax  as  coeeqal  with  Spenser.  Even  under 
the  detestable  tyranny  of  French  criticism,  when  it  became  fashionable  to  talk  of  the 
Elizabethan  writers  as  rude  stammerers  in  an  unpolished  language  and  unmanage- 
able metres,  the  wits  of  the  new  school  allowed  him  such  modicums  of  praise  as  they 
were  wont  to  accord  to  the  poets  of  better  times;  always,  however,  objecting  to  his 
stanza,  the  oUava  rtmo,  as  unfitted  to  the  English  tongue.  In  fact,  their  ears,  accus- 
tomed to  the  narrow  compass,  quick  recurring  rhimes,  and  balanced  structure  of  the 
couplet,  were  incapable  of  perceiving  a  prolonged  and  suspended  harmony.  The 
present  race  of  critics  have  a  much  just^  sense  of  poetic  music;  and  though  it  is 
unlikely  that  Fairfax  will  ever  again  be  generally  reafl,  he  is  no  longer  liable  to  be 
insulted  by  invidious  comparisons  of  his  stanzas  with  the  couplets  of  a  Mr.  Hoole,  of 
the  India  House,  who  traduced  (to  borrow  an  expressive  French  phrase)  Tasso  and 
Ariosto  in  the  English  heroic  verse.  Fairfax  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  an  unfaithful 
translator,  who,  if  he  sometimes  expanded  the  genn  of  his  author  to  a  bright,  con- 
summate flower,  just  as  often  spoiled  what  he  was  trying  to  improve.  Besides  his 
version  of  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered,"  he  wrote  the  ''History  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,"  atod  Edogues,  composed  in  the  first  year  of  James  1st,  said  by  his  son  to  be 
so  learned,  that  no  man's  reading  but  his  own  was  sufi&cient  to  explain  the  allusions 
in  them.  This  filial  praise  does  not  promise  much  poetry.  Probably  the  Eclogues 
are  "  allegorical  pastorals."  Now,  as  pastoral,  per  se,  is  the  silliest  of  all  composi- 
tions, so,  with  due  deference  to  Mantuan  and  Spenser,  the  allegorical  is  the  absurdest 
of  all  pastorals.  Still,  they  must  be  curious;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  excepting 
the  fourth,  which  appeared  in  Mrs.  Cooper's  ''Muses  Library,"  1737,  they  have  never 
been  printed. 

CoIUas  says  of  Edward  Fairfax,  that "  himself  believed  the  wonders  that  he  song." 
There  is  more  truth  in  this  than  might  be  wished.  He  was  so  much  afiected  with  the 
saperrtitions  of  his  age,  a£  to  fancy  his  children  bewitched,  and  that  on  so  veiy  weak 
grounds,  that  the  poor  wretches  whom  he  prosecuted  for  this  impossabls  crime  were 
actually  acquitted.     Yet  even  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  little  disposed  as  juries  then 
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time  before  it  surrendered.  In  this  flervioe  he  received  a  severe  wound 
in  the  face  from  a  splinter  of  a  French  Marshal's  skull.  He  was  slain 
in  1604. 

Sir  Thomas  Fair&x^  brother  of  the  poet,  created^  A.D.  16279  Baron 
Fairfax^  of  Cameron^  in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  married  Helen, 
daughter  of  Robert  Ask,  Esq.,  and  by  her  left  two  daughters  and  five 
sons;,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Ferdinando,  succeeded  to  the  title,  and,  by 
Mary,  daughter  of  Edmund  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  was  father  to 
Thomas,  afterwards  third  Lord  FairfiEa,  the  Parliamentary  general. 

Heralds,  who  amid  the  darkness  of  unrecorded  antiquity,  seldom  miss 
of  finding  what  they  seek,  have  stretched  the  Fairfax  pedigree  beyond 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  Norman  Conquest  Francis  Nichols,  in  his 
"  British  CJompendium,"  asserts  that  the  original  seat  of  the  fieunily  was 
at  Towcester,  in  Northumberland,  whence  they  removed  into  Yorkshire. 
Certainly  the  name  signifying,  fair  Jacks,  (Sax,  Feax  Hair,)  indicates 
a  Saxon  derivation,  though  quaintly  Latinized  in  their  motto  Fare,  Fac, 
Say  Do,  after  the  fiishion  of  canting  heraldry.  But  the  more  credible 
account  of  Whitelock  ascribes  the  first  elevation  of  the  house  to  the  law  ; 
though  its  martial  and  poetical  propensities  plead  strongly  for  the 
Heralds. 

Thomas,  afterwards  Lord  Fairfax,  was  bom  at  the  fiunily  seat  of 
Denton,  January,  1611.  We  have  no  information  concerning  his  child- 
hood, nor  the  place  of  his  school  education ;  but,  as  his  father  was  a 
zealous  Puritan  and  disciplinarian,  and  his  own  character  was  stem  and 
unbending,  we  may  condude  that  the  rod  was  not  spared.    He  studied 

were,  (or  dared  be,)  to  favour  witches,  does  not  seem  to  have  disabused  his  senses,  for 
he  left  behind,  in  manuscript,  ''  D^emonologia:  a  discourse  of  Witchcraft,  as  it  was 
■  acted  in  the  £uouly  of  Mr.  Edward  Fairfax,  of  Fuyistone,  in  the  County  of  York,  in 
the  year  1621."  This  has  never  been  printed.  A  copy  was  in  possession  of  the  late 
Isaac  Reed,  Esq.  As  an  important  document  in  the  histoiy  of  human  nature,  it 
ought  assuredly  to  be  given  to  the  world.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Fairfax  in 
this  instance  only  coincided  with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  bowed  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
ancestors.  To  have  doubted  of  the  existence  of  witehes,  would  then  have  exposed 
him  to  the  imputation  of  atheism;  and  as  certain  disorders  were  uniformly  attributed 
to  diabolical  agency,  an  anxious  parent  might  be  excused  for  mistaking  the  symptoms 
in  his  own  ofl&pring.  We  need  not  doubt  that  he  spoke  sincerely,  when  he  said,  in 
this  very  treatise,  "  For  myself,  I  am  in  religion  neither  a  fantastic  Puritan,  nor  a 
superstitious  Papist;  but  so  settled  in  conscieaoa,  that  I  have  the  sure  ground  of  God's 
Word  to  warrant  all  I  believe,  and  the  commendable  ordinances  of  our  English  church 
to  approTe  all  I  practice;  in  which  oonise  I  live  a  faithful  Christian  and  an  obedient 
subject,  and  so  teach  my  family." 

We  trust  that  none  will  object  to  these  notices  of  a  poet,  who,  though  too  little 
known  to  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  article,  is  nevertheless,  one  of  the  Yorkthire 
Worthm, 
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sometime  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  which  he  was  afterwards 
a  benefactor,  and  acquired  a  love  of  learning  which  never  forsook  him, 
and  made  him,  in  some  of  the  darkest  passages  of  the  civil  war,  an 
intercessor  for  learned  books  and  learned  men.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
deeply  versed  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  England,  a  line  of  study 
which  for  the  most  part  disposes  the  mind  to  an  almost  superstitious 
reverence  for  royalty.  On  Fairfax  it  does  not  seem  immediately  to 
have  taken  this  effect,  though  perhaps  it  had  its  weight  before  the  dose 
of  his  career. 

The  long  peace,  which  James  the  First  so  prided  himself  in  preserv- 
ing,  was  unable  to  extinguish  the  warlike  quality  of  English  blood. 
The  noble  youth  sought  action  in  foreign  campaigns ;  and  many  of 
lower  grade,  or  desperate  fortunes,  adventurers  who  had  spent  all, 
''  younger  sons  of  younger  brothers,  and  the  like,"  '^  cankers  of  a  calm 
world,"  adopted,  in  countries  not  their  own,  the  mercenary  trade  of  war, 
which  perhaps  after  all,  is  neither  more  sinful  nor  less  honourable,  than 
the  gentlemanly  profession  of  arms.  At  least  it  has  as  much  of  *'  the  dig- 
nity of  danger."  But  it  is  a  great  neglect  in  the  policy  of  any  state  to 
suffer  its  subjects^  at  their  own  discretion,  to  adopt  a  foreign  service ; 
and  a  great  error  in  a  monarch,  to  keep  his  dominions  so  long  in  peace, 
that  the  art  military  is  forgotten,  and  the  military  habits  of  uncondi- 
tional obedience,  and  undeliberative  execution  become  obsolete.  "  No 
Bishop,  no  King,"  was  the  favourite  maxim  of  the  Rex  Pacificus.  ^*  No 
Soldier  no  King,"  is  the  doctrine  of  historic  experience.  Monarchy,  at 
least  the  feudal  monarchy,  established  on  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  is  an  institution  essentially  military.  A  crown  is  a  bauble 
without  a  helmet;  the  true  sceptre  is  the  sword.  Under  the  feudal 
system,  the  whole  constitution  of  society  was  military;  all  rank 
was  military ;  to  bear  arms  was  the  distinction  of  free-birth,  to  be  a 
layman  of  peace,  was  to  be  a  churl,  a  knave,  a  villain,  a  slave. 

While  this  system  continued  in  vigour,  the  pride  of  heraldry  retained 
a  meaning,  and  the  throne  was  respected  as  the  fountain  of  honour  even 
when  the  king  was  persecuted,  deposed^  or  assassinated.  But  when  the 
constitution  of  general  society  grew  pacific,  it  became  necessary  that 
the  power  of  the  sword  should  centre  in  permanent  bodies,  more  imme- 
diately devoted  to  the  sovereign,  wherein  by  an  obvious  and  intelligiUe 
necessity  the  monarchical  principle  is  preserved  untainted,  and  which 
may  supply  at  once  a  safe  channel  for  the  ambition  of  enterprising  youth,' 
and  a  regular  occupation  for  those  unruly  natures  among  the  common- 
alty, for  whom  the  ordinary  restraints  of  civil  life  are  as  insufficient,  as 
the  engagements  of  humble  industry  are  irksome,  those  choice  spirits, 
in  a  word,  that  would  rather  fight  than  work.    The  policy,  perhaps  the 
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religion  of  the  First  James^  (for  there  appears  no  good  ground  for 
suspecting  him  of  disgraceful  cowardice,  and  the  strongest  reason  for 
believing,  that  amid  all  his  strange  vanity  and  vicious  infatuations,  he 
still  retained  a  conscience,)  made  him  averse  to  war :  the  interests  of 
the  nation,  (considered  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  monarch,)  allowed 
and  required  peace,  and  the  learned  King  fondly  imagined  that  by 
maintaining  the  monarchical  principle  in  the  church,  he  was  raising 
around  the  throne  a  host  of  bloodless  champions,  who  would  secure  the 
allegiance  of  the  nation  by  all  the  fears  of  eternal  punishment ;  not  con. 
sidering  that,  while  he  bound  the  Hierarchy  to  himself,  he  was  setting 
them  at  an  incommunicable  distance  from  the  people,  and  leaving  a  gap, 
for  the  disaffected,  who  were  sure  to  make  a  dangerous  use  of  the  favoiu* 
and  attention  which  the  multitude  always  bestow  on  those  who  persuade 
them  that  they  are  not  taught  or  governed  as  they  should  be.  He 
found  the  church  divided  into  two  parties,  and  thought  by  his  regal 
authority,  to  give  the  victory  to  the  anti.popular  side.  Thus  he 
hastened  the  schism  which  might  yet  have  been  prevented ;  arrayed  all 
the  discontent  of  the  country  against  the  doctrines  which  he  patronized, 
gave  to  the  demagogue  preachers  the  speciem  lihertatisy  the  shew  of 
freedom  and  the  glory  of  daring,  and  brought  upon  the  court  ecclesiastics 
the  odium  of  flatterers  and  self-seekers.  The  best  arguments  of  the 
Arminians  and  Prelatists  were  disregarded,  because  they  had  too  visible 
an  interest  in  their  tenets,  while  the  wildest  declamation  of  the  Puritans 
passed  for  Gospel,  because  they  declaimed  at  the  risk  of  their  ears. 

Meanwhile  the  youth  and  valour  of  the  kingdom  engaged  as  volun. 
teers  in  the  contests  of  Holland,  France,  and  Germany  were  imbibing 
principles,  and  acquiring  habits,  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  state  of 
things  which  the  King  was  desirous  to  establish  and  uphold.  Even  the 
few  expeditions  undertaken  by  command,  or  with  the  countenance  of 
the  state,  were  all  in  behalf  of  revolted  nations ;  and  the  assistance 
afforded  to  the  United  Provinces,  to  the  French  Hugonots,  and  to  the 
German  Protestants,  was  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of 
resistance.  The  alliance  of  France  with  the  insurgent  Americans  con- 
tributed not  more  to  the  French  revolution,  than  the  alliance  of  England 
with  the  continental  Protestants  to  the  temporary  suspension  of 
English  monarchy.  The  Dutch,  adopting  a  republican  government, 
consistently  adopted  a  presbyte'rian  church ;  and  though  the  German 
Lutherans  retained  the  name  of  Episcopacy,  the  Lutheran  Bishop  fell 
so  far  short  of  the  wealth,  pomp,  aristocratic  rank,  and  apostolical  pre- 
tensions of  the  English  prelate,  as  to  bear  a  much  nearer  resemblance  to 
the  plain,  if  not  humble  Presbyter.  There  were  no  doubt  very  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  the  difference,  but  they  are  not  reasons  likely  to 
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occur  to  a  young  mao^  whose  slender  stock  of  tLeology  was  derived  from 
Scripture  and  his  own  unle^u-ned  judgment^  not  perhaps  wholly  unbi. 
ased  by  that  love  of  novelty^  which  is  as  endemic  a  disease  of  youth  as 
poetry  or  love.  And  the  hot-blooded  gallants^  wlio  eared  for  none  of 
ikeee  ihingi,  at  all  events  lost  some  of  their  attachment  to  ancient  cus^ 
torn ;  the  fine  of  their  associations  was  broken ;  if  on  their  return,  they 
proved  ever  so  loyal,  they  were  lawless  in  their  loyalty :  and  under  ail 
suppositions,  they  had  been  habituated  to  separate  the  idea  of  military 
from  that  of  civil  obedience ;  to  obey,  where  they  owed  not  a  subject's 
allegiance,  and  to  command,  without  their  sovereign's  commisnon. 

Thus  the  country  was  stocked  with  soldiers  of  fortune,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  technicals  of  war,  though  perhaps  not  yery  profound,  or 
extensive,  was  formidable  to  a  government,  which,  busying  itself  with 
matters  far  better  left  to  the  decision  of  public  opinion,  had  neglected 
to  maintain  that  military  strength  and  science,  without  which,  no  regal 
government  can  be  secure. 

We  have  hazarded  these  observations,  not  with  an  intent  of  entering 
into  the  causes,  or  detailing  the  progress  of  that  civil  war  in  which  our 
subject  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part,  but  because  these  circumstances 
belong  as  it  were  to  the  education  of  young  Fairfax's  mind ;  and  because 
the  operation  of  foreign  service  upon  the  martial  spirit  of  the  gentry  has 
not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  the  account  by  those  who  have  treated  of 
this  extraordinary  period. 

Fairfax  inherited  the  warlike  tendencies  of  his  ancestors,  sought  for 
opportunities  of  distinction  as  a  volunteer  in  Holland,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Horatio  Lord  Vere,*  with  whom  also  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
other  of  the  Parliamentary  chieftains,  were  instructed  in  martial  afiairs. 
It  was  probably  during  his  campaigns,  that  Fair^  became  acquainted 
with  his  future  wife,  Anne,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Lord  Vere,  who  was 
educated  in  Holland,  and  there  contracted  religious  sentiments  which 
made  her  have  '*  less  veneration  for  the  church  of  England  than  she  ought 
to  have  had!'  It  is  supposed  that  her  zeal  for  the  Presbyterian  cause  had 
great  influence  on  her  husband's  subsequent  conduct.  Perhaps  she  told 
him  when  to  stop,  but  not  till  too  late.  Returning  to  England  in  1634, 
or  1635,  he  married,  and  retired  to  his  father's  seat  in  Yorkshire.    And 

*  This  Horatio  was  fourth  son  of  John  de  Vere,  fifteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  of  that 
family;  and  by  King  Charles  I.,  Anno  1625,  was  advanced  to  the  title  of  Lord  Vere, 
of  Tilbuiy.  He  long  served  in  Holland,  with  great  valour  and  reputation,  jointly 
with  his  brother,  the  brave  Sir  Francis  Vere,  governor  of  the  BrieL  In  1620,  Sir 
Horatio  commanded  the  expedition  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  It 
was  about  1632  or  1633,  that  Fairfax  served  under  him,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  Bois 
le  Due  from  the  Spaniards."    Kippis, 
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from  this  time  we  hear  little  of  him^  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
1642.    With  a  wife  who  had  learned  her  religion  and  politics  in  the 
Dutch  Republic^  and  a  fiither  '^  actively  and  zealously  disaffected  to 
the  King/'  he  did  not  long  hesitate  in  choosing  his  side^  but  gave  the 
benefit  of  his  mlour^  which  was  greats  and  of  his  military  experience^ 
which  was  enou^  to  be  terrible  to  commanders  who  had  n<me,  to  that 
Parliament  who  .were  looked  upon  by  their  adherents^  not  only  as  the 
trustees  of  dril  liberty^  and  champions  of  Christian  discipline^  but  as 
honajide  the  only  legitimate  government  remaining.    For  strange  as  it 
may  now  appear,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  thousands  believed  that 
the  King  was  absolutely  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  malignants, 
deluded  and  overruled,  and  that  the  Parliament  army  was  raised  as 
much  for  his  rescue  and  protection,  as  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  the  traiterous  attempts  of  courtiers  and  Irish  Papists.    We 
know  not  whether  Fairfax  actually  partook  of  these  imaginations,  or. 
whether  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  justified  in  vindicating  the 
office  of  the  King  (the  King  which  can  do  no  wrong,  and  which  never 
dies)  against  the  mortal  and  &llible  representative  of  that  office,  (a 
supposition  in  which  there  is  no  logical  absurdity,  though  in  the  use 
made  of  it  by  the  revolted  Parliament,  there  was  a  very  gross  dis. 
honesty).     If  we  may  believe   himself,  he  never  was  an  enemy  to 
monarchy  in  the  abstract:  indeed,  he  was  too  much  a  mere  man  of 
action ;  he  possessed  not  the  requisite  boldness  and  subtiety  of  intellect 
to  be  a  true  republican.   He  was  more  likely,  as  a  porer  over  old  records 
and  chronicles,  to  be  misled  by  false  precedents,  such  as  the  compulsory 
obtaining  of  Magna  Charta,  and  other  like  securities,  from  the  Plan, 
tagenets,  the  Parliamentary  deposition  of  Edward  II.  and  Richard  II., 
the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  the  House  of  Lancaster  (which,,  if  it  had 
been  a  legal  act,  would  certainly  imply  a  supremacy  of  the  national 
council  over -the  regal  authority),  or  by  the  false  analogy  of  the  Princes 
of  Germany  in  his  own  time,  at  war  with  their  liege  Lord  the  Empe- 
ror, than  by  theories  or  first  principles.      He  was  not  one,  like  Milton, 
to  dive  into  the  depths  of  his  own  nature,  for  the  model  of  a  perfect 
commonwealth.    But  many  an  honest  dull  man  has  lost  the  guidance 
of  his  oomm<Hi  sense  by  reading  History.    The  examples  of  the  past 
seem  to  be  intended  for  beacons ;  but  too  often,  like  the  fallen  Pharos 
of  Alexandria,  they  lie  under  water,  and  those  who  peer  out  for  their 
light  are  wrecked  upon  their  ruins,  for  want  of  knowing  that  the  course 
of  the^stream  is  changed.      Of  all  politicians,  the  most  erring  are  those 
who  rely  solely  upon  the  instructions  of  the  past. 

That  Fairfax  erred  in  judgment  (unless  he  designed  the  abolition  of 
monarchy  from  the  beginning)  none  M'ill  deny.    The  event  proved  it. 
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Yet  the  King's  conduct  had  given  plausible  ground  for  believing  that 
the  levying  of  forces  by  the  Parliament  was  a  purely  defensive  measure. 
While  we  fully  acquit  him  of  all  guilty  share  in  the  atrocities  of  the 
Irish  massacre^  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  rebels  were  not 
persuaded  that  they  were  acting  with  his  approbation.  As  he  was 
continually  accused  of  Popery  by  his  enemies^  it  is  probable  that  his 
friends  of  the  old  church  readily  believed  what  they  wished  to  be  true^ 
especially  as  the  Queen's  attachment  to  the  Catholic  priesthood  was  as 
notorious  and  ostentatious  as  her  power  over  her  husband.*  Of  the 
persons  who  enjoyed  the  most  of  the  King's  countenance  and  conversa- 

*  This  beautiful  and  unwise  lady,  whose  best  apologist  is  Vandyke  (for  the  painter 
will  not  let  you  think  ill  of  her),  was  no  example  of  the  prudent  management  recom- 
mended by  Pope,  in  his  character  of  the  good  woman : — 

''  She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  cools, 
And  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules  J* 
She  was  not  content  with  governing  unless  all  the  world  knew  that  she  governed,  and 
in  this  weakness  the  King  too  fondly  indulged  her.  **  The  King^s  afiection  to  the 
Queen  was  of  a  very  esctraordinary  alloy, — a  composition  of  conscience,  and  love, 
and  generosi^,  and  gratitude  (qr.),  and  all  those  noble  affections  which  raise  the 
passion  to  the  greatest  height ;  insomuch  that  he  saw  with  her  eyes,  and  determined 
by  her  judgment,  and  did  not  only  pay  her  this  adoration,  but  desired  that  all  men 
should  know  that  he  was  swayed  by  her,  which  was  not  good  for  either  of  them.— 
Clarendon. 

Charles  and  Henrietta  exhibited  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  young  couple  quarrel- 
ling in  the  honey-moon,  making  it  up,  and  conceiving  in  wedlock  a  passion  romantic 
and  violent  as  first  love.  Partly  owing  to  the  machinations  of  her  French  attendants 
(the  priests  especially),  and  partly  to  the  ill  offices  of  Buckingham,  she  was  provoked 
on  her  first  arrival  to  a  degree  of  suUenncss  which  obliged  the  King  to  use  her  with 
something  like  peremptory  harshness ;  but  after  her  French  followers  were  sent  back, 
and  Buckingham  removed  by  assassination,  he  thought  he  could  not  make  her 
sufficient  amends,  and  allowed  her  a  dominion  oyer  himself  and  his  affairs  which  she 
too  often  exerted  more  like  an  artful  mistress  than  a  dutiful  wife.  That  she  should 
love  sway  was  natural ;  but  that,  as  Clarendon  says,  *'  she  did  not  more  desire  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  this  unlimited  power,  that  all  the  world  should  take  notice  that  she  was  the  en- 
tire mistress  of  it,  was  foolish."  When  she  departed  for  France  for  the  last  time  before 
her  consort's  death,  she  exacted  two  promises  of  him ; — one,  that  he  would  receive  no 
person  into  his  favour  who  had  at  any  time  injured  him,  without  her  consent;  the 
other,  that  he  would  make  no  peace  with  the  rebels  but  through  her  interposition  and 
mediation,  that  the  kingdom  might  know  the  share  she  had  in  procuring  ii.-'Lodge, 

It  is  well  known  that  Henrietta  exerted  her  influence  to  raise  supplies  from  the 
English  Catholics,  for  the  royal  cause.  She  probably  injured  the  King's  interest 
more  than  she  strengthened  it  by  this  means.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  wise  to 
decline  the  money  or  ser\'ice  of  a  Catholic,  if  freely  offered ;  for  whatever  might  be 
the  case  with  a  few  sincere  republicans,  and  a  greater  number  of  factious  malcon 
tents,  it  was  fear  for  the  Protestant  religion  that  arrayed  the  nation  against  its 
sovereign. 
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tion,  if  there  were  some  like  Falkland,  wlioee  characters  no  ingenuity  of 
malice  can  stain,  there  were  others  whom  he  would  have  doiie  well  to 
keep  at  a  distance.  Indeed  he  never  seems  to  hare  recovered  from  the 
ill  effects  of  his  boyish  affection  for  the  romantic  profligate  Bucking- 
ham. Others,  too,  there  were,  like  Laud,  whom  no  virtue  could  in 
that  age  have  saved  from  popular  hatred ;  for  they  were  Bishops.  At 
the  instigation  of  these  perhaps  well-meaning  churchmen,  he  had 
exercised  certain  severities  upon  the  Puritans,  too  slight  to  overawe, 
but  amply  sufficient  to  provoke,  which  the  more  fearful  and  the  more 
violent  represented  as  the  earnest  of  a  sweeping  persecution.  He 
thought  that  after  a  few  examples  had  been  made  of  the  most  refrac- 
tory, the  rest  of  the  people  would  be  quietly  preached  and  catechised 
into  uniformity  of  religious  profession ;  a  purpose  which  nothing  but 
the  slow  operation  of  a  Spanish  Inquisition,  or  the  exterminating  sword 
of  a  Joshua  ever  can  or  will  effect  in  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
But  his  great  and  suicidal  error  was  his  authoritative  interference  with 
the  Scotch  churches.  Had  the  Scotch  had  no  religious  scruple  or 
prejudice,  still  their  nationality  would  have  forbad  them  to  pray  in 
words  composed  by  English  prelates.  Thence  arose  the  Covenant,  the 
precedent  of  armed  and  successful  resistance ;  the  necessity  of  a  Par- 
liament ;  the  exposure  of  Charles's  want  of  military  strength  and  art ; 
and,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  train  of  evils  that  ended  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  church  and  monarchy. 

We  cannot  find  that  Fairfax  sat  in  any  Parliament  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  When  the  King,  having  refused  to  part  with 
the  command  of  the  militia,  retired  northward,  and,  arriving  at  York, 
set  about  raising  a  guard  for  his  person  (following  therein  the  example 
of  the  Commons),  Fairfax  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  multitude  of 
100,000,  with  a  petition,  praying,  or  more  properly  commanding,  his 
Majesty  to  desist  from  raising  an  army  against  his  people,  and  to 
return  and  hearken  to  his  Parliament.  The  King  attempted  to  decline 
receiring  this  remonstrance,  but  was  overtaken  and  surrounded  on 
He3rworth  Moor,  where  Sir  Thomas  laid  hold  of  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle,  and  thrust  the  petition  into  his  hand.  This,  it  must  be  owned, 
was  a  strange  way  to  persuade  the  King  that  guards  were  unnecessary 
to  his  safety. 

It  was  in  Yorkshire  that  the  first  demonstration  of  actual  hostility 
took  place.  The  body-guard,  which  Hume  only  estimates  at  600  men, 
but  which  popular  apprehension  exaggerated  to  3000,  was  alleged  in 
proof  of  the  traiterous  designs  of  the  malignants;  and  the  insolent 
conduct  of  some  common  soldiers,  which  Charles  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  suppress  and  punish,  was  related  in  evidence  on  the  King's 
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tria]^  to  coDTict  him  of  making  war  against  his  people.  Charles  arrired 
in  York  in  March,  1642.  On  the  2dd  of  April,  1643,  the  gates  of 
Hull  were  shut  against  him.  As  this  was  naturally  deemed  an  act  of 
rebellion,  Charles,  attended  by  the  flower  of  the  Nobility,  collected 
hastily  what  troops  he  coiild,  and^  after  vainly  attempting  to  buy  off 
Sir  John  Hotham,  made  warlike  demonstrations  before  that  fortress. 
Sir  John  Hotham,  though  he  rejected  the  violent  measures  proposed  by 
his  council  of  war,  who  advised  that  the  royalists  should  be  allowed  to 
approach  as  if  they  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  garrison,  and  then  cut 
off,  resolved  to  hold  out,  and  letting  in  the  sea,  laid  the  country  for 
three  miles  round  under  water.  The  seige  of  Hull  commenced  on  the 
7th  of  July,  and  seems  to  have  been  raised  about  the  90th,  when 
Charles  returned  to  York.  War  being  now  inevitable,  the  Yorkshire 
gentry  who  were  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  wishing  to  remove  the 
scene  of  action  as  far  from  their  own  estates  as  possible,  prevailed  on 
the  King  to  march  southward.  Accordingly,  after  rejecting  a  i»t>po8al 
of  the  Commons,  which  amounted  to  little  less  than  the  abolition  of 
of  monarchy,  and  receiving  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition,  purchased 
by  the  Queen  in  Holland,  he  advanced  to  Nottingham,  and  there  set  up 
his  standard,  August  22. 

By  this  time  the  Parliament  had  placed  the  command  of  the  militia, 
and  authority  to  raise  forces  in  every  county,  in  such  hands  as  they 
esteemed  trustworthy.  The  majority  of  the  northern  Peers  were 
attached  to  the  King's  party,  and  probably  Ferdinando  Lord  Fairfax 
was  the  most  powerful  adherent  of  the  Parliament  in  those  parts. 
Accordingly,  he  received  their  commission  (still  running  in  the  King's 
name)  to  be  Grenend  of  the  forces  in  the  north,  and  his  son.  Sir  Thomas, 
was  appointed  Grenend  of  Horse  under  him. 

We  believe  it  was  Marshall  Scomberg  who  advised  Bishop  Burnet, 
in  his  history  of  his  own  times,  to  say  as  little  as  possible  of  fighting 
matters,  lest  he  should  expose  bis  ignorance  to  the  ridicule  of  military 
men.  It  was  very  good  counsel,  and  we  shall  follow  it  in  this  and  every 
other  life  where  military  transactions  are  to  be  related.  Where  any 
thing  characteristic  occurs, — any  thing  that  denotes  the  intrepidity, 
perseverence,  generosity,  or  sagacity  of  our  subjects,  in  connection  with 
their  military  employments,  we  shall  set  it  in  as  clear  a  light  as  pos. 
sible ;  but  in  all  that  belongs  to  tactics  we  must  be  necessarily  brief, 
and  follow  our  guide's  simplicity.  Neither  can  we  undertake  to  trace 
every  movement  of  the  forces  under  our  General's  onnmand ;  for  the 
purport  and  effect  of  these  minute  operations  can  only  be  estimated  by 
an  experienced  eye,  capable  of  representing  to  itself  the  relative  position 
d  all  the  numerous  small  bodies  on  both  sides,  whose  stations  dotted. 
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and  whose  motions  intersected  the  country,  and  even  then,  unless  the 
nature  of  the  ground  were  faithfully  depicted,  which  cannot  be  done  in 
words,  no  adequate  judgment  oould  be  formed* 

Lord  Fairfiix  left  behind  him  "  Short  Memorials,"  not  intended  for 
the  public  eye,  but  for  the  satisfieu^ian  of  his  own  relations,  which,  never. 
theless>  were  published  in  1699,  by  Bryan  Fairfax,  Esq.,  to  prevent  a 
surreptitions  edition.  They  are  not  particularly  creditable  to  his  talents 
as  an  autobiographer,  being  written  in  a  heavy,  ungainly  style,  and  inter, 
spersed  with  religious  phrases,  which  though  characteristic  of  that  age, 
when  men  sang  hynuis  to  jigs,  and  marched  to  battle  to  psalm  tunes, 
sound  strange  to  modem  ears,  amid  a  recital  of  blood  and  rapine^ 
But  Fairfietx  doubtless  believed  that  he  was  wielding  ''  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  Gideon,"  and  appears  to  have  died  in  the  same  comfortable 
faith.  Unfortunately,  these  memoirs  contain  no  account  of  any  thing 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  beginning  with  a  narrative 
of  some  petty  actions  in  the  autumn  of  1642.  His  first  exploit  was 
driving  a  small  detachment  of  royalists  from  Bradford  to  Leeds,  whither 
in  conjunction  with  captain  Hodiam,  iie  marched  a  few  days  after,  and 
compelled  the  enemy  to  retire  upon  York.  In  order  to  secure  the  West 
Riding,  from  whence  the  principal  supplies  were  derived,  he  advanced 
to  Tadcaster,  with  a  design  to  gtiard  the  pass  of  Wetherby,  which  he 
maintained  against  an  ineffectual  attempt  of  Sir  Thomas  Glenham. 
Cavendish,  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  Cilifford,  of  Cumberland,  united  their 
forces  at  York,  to  the  number  of  9000,  and  resolved  to  fall  on  Tadcaster, 
which  fort  being  judged  untenable,  the  Fairfax's,  father  and  son,  risked 
an  engagement ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  ground,  were 
worsted,  after  six  hours  hard  fighting,  and  withdrew,  in  the  night,  to 
Selby.  But  the  royalists  always  lost  by  want  of  discipline  and  vigilance 
what  they  gained  by  valour.  Sir  Thomas,  three  days  after,  by  a  night 
inarch,  in  the  course  of  which  he  passed  by  several  posts  of  the  enemy, 
gained  Bradford,  and  there  intrenched  himsel£  This  was  at  the  dose 
of  1642,  the  first  year  of  that  memorable  contest,  which,  though  compa* 
ratively  insignificant,  as  to  the  number  of  men  engaged,  the  blood  shed, 
and  the  martial  deeds  achieved,  &r  exceeds  all  other  civil  wars,  in  the 
greatness  of  its  moral  interests  and  the' noble  qualities,  both  of  head  and 
heart,  which  it  developed  in  all  parties.  We  know  not  any  portion  of 
history  which  discloses  so  much  of  human  nature,  which  detects  so  many 
of  ^^  the  spirits  that  lie  like  truth,"  none  from  which  rulers  and  subjects 
may  derive  so  much  wisdom^  none  which  so  emphatically  asserts  that 
^^  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  ncyt  the  righteousness  of  GkkL" 
.  Ib  most  of  the  conflicts  which  have  divided  nations  against  them- 
a^lves,  one  side  or  other  have  been  so  wicked,  or  both  so  worthless,  or 
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the  points  at  issue  so  personal  and  valueless^  that  the  recital  of  their 
progress  and  results  merely  amuses  by  variety  of  incident,  or  disgusts 
by  sameness  of  depravity ;  but  in  the  principles  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
Cavaliers  and  the  Roundheads,  we  still  experience  a  real  and  vital  con- 
cern. The  warmth  of  passions,  though  abated,  is  not  extinguished. 
We  feel  as  if  our  own  liberty,  our  own  allegiance,  our  own  honour  and 
religion,  were  involved  in  the  dispute. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1643,  the  King's  affurs  wore  an  aspect  by 
no  means  unpromising.  In  the  preceding  summer,  when  he  withdrew 
from  the  Metropolis,  and  found  the  gates  of  his  own  good  town  of  Hull 
shut  against  him,  he  had  neither  ships  nor  men,  nor  money :  every  port 
in  the  kingdom,  Newcastle  excepted,  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ; 
the  Lord  Lieutenants,  in  whom  the  immediate  power  of  raising  troops 
was  vested,  were  all  their  creatures ;  the  power  of  the  purse  had  been 
taken  from  him,  and  though  the  law  was  really  on  his  side,  yet  so  com. 
pletely  was  the  administration  of  it  intercepted  l)y  the  Parliament,  and 
so  skilfidly  had  they  turned  the  forms  of  law  to  their  own  purposes, 
that  simple  persons  were  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  not  rebellion  to 
obey  their  sovereign.  And  here  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  how 
completely  the  unprovided  condition  in  which  Charles  was  found  in  this 
extremity  confutes  the  assertions  and  the  fears  of  those  who  justified 
their  proceedings,  upon  rumours  of  armies,  and  martial  preparations  in 
England  and  Ireland,  while  in  truth  the  King's  adherents  had  scarce  a 
weapon  but  the  sword  worn  for  fashion  by  their  sides,  or  the  antiquated 
furniture  of  their  ancestral  armories.  That  Charles  loished  to  be  free  of 
Parliamentary  controul  there  can  be  no  doubt,  any  profession  of  his  own 
notwithstanding ;  for  he  was  a  man,  a  King,  and  a  High^hurch-man  ; 
but  that  he  was  plotting  to  make  himself  absolute  by  force  of  arms, 
there  is  no  better  proof  than  the  reports  of  spies,  the  wild  talk  of  a  few 
hot-brained  drunken  Cavaliers,  and  the  apprehensions  of  some  who  had 
indeed  occasion  to  dread  the  exercise  of  his  lawful  prerogative.  To 
these  weak  grounds  of  suspicion,  we  perhaps  may  add  the  secret  insinu- 
ations of  foreign  states,  particularly  France  and  Sweden,  then  respec- 
tively governed  by  Richlieu  and  Oxenstiema,  two  of  the  profoundest 
politicians  that  ever  lived. 

Thus  destitute  was  Charles  when  he  refused  to  resign  to  the  Parlia- 
ment his  right  in  the  militia  '^  even  for  an  hour."  The  deepJieaded 
leaders  of  the  movement,  who  were  not  frightened  with  their  own  noise, 
anticipated  no  obstacle  to  their  ambition,  and  thought,  by  forcing  the 
sovereign  to  a  base  submission,  above  aU,  by  involving  his  name  in  their 
purposed  vengeance  on  his  advisers,  to  deprive  him  at  once  of  authority, 
fi^iends,  honour,  and  reputation,  and  would  then  have  been  satisfied  to 
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propitiate  the  poptdar  superstition  in  favour  of  royalty^  by*  keeping  him 
as  a  pensioned  pageant,  as  helpless  and  as  useful  as  the  automaton  idol 
of  a  pagan  priesthood^  that  nods  and  shakes  its  head  as  the  manager 
pulls  the  string,  and  seems  to  utter  what  the  ventriloquist  squeaks  out 
of  its  mouth.  But  it  was  not  so  ordered.  It  was  ordained  that  their 
victory  should  be  purchased  with  much  blood ;  that  the  Constitution 
should  rather  suffer  a  stab^  and  suspended  animation,  firom  which  its 
tenacious  vitality  soon  recovered,  than  a  shameful  wound  that  would  have 
emasculated  and  degraded  its  nature.  The  majority  of  the  nobles,  the 
country  gentlemen,  the  agricultural  population  in  those  districts  that 
were  remote  from  the  contagion  of  the  metropolis,  the  episcopal  clergy, 
and  the  Universities,  together  with  the  Catholics,  and  a  pretty  large 
minority  of  the  mob,  who  loved  bear-baiting  and  May  gaines,  and  "  cakes 
and  ale,"  better  than  fasts  and  sermons,  still  clung  to  the  King.  The 
train-bands  of  some  counties  were  raised  for  his  service.  The  nobility 
armed  their  tenants  and  retainers,  the  gentry  formed  themselves  into 
troops,  the  Prince  of  Orange  induced  experienced  officers  to  take  com- 
mand of  his  levies,  the  colleges  sent  their  plate  to  be  coined  for  his  use ; 
light  vessels,  freighted  with  arms  and  ammunition,  purchased  abroad  by 
the  Queen,  running  into  the  shallow  creeks,  where  the  Parliament's 
ships  could  not  follow,  landed  and  disposed  of  their  cargoes  much  after 
the  manner  that  contraband  goods  are  run  in  our  times.  Charles  soon 
found  himself  in  a  condition  to  face  the  army  of  Essex,  whom  the  Par- 
liament had  appointed  their  €^neral-in-Chief,  swearing  *'  to  live  and 
die  with  him."  A  slight  skirmish  near  Worcester,  and  the  indecisive 
battle  of  £dge-HUl,  were  followed  by  the  advance  of  the  royal  army 
upon  London.  Banbury  and  Reading  were  taken;  Oxford  joyfully 
received  the  host  of  the  '^  Defender  of  the  Faith."  A  treaty  was  proposed, 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  in  the  panic,  reasonable  terms  might  have 
been  obtained.  But  while  matters  were  in  train  for  a  conference,  and 
the  ruling  party  had  prohibited  their  troops  from  acting  on  the  offen- 
sive, a  rash  attack  on  the  regiment  stationed  at  Brentford,  ascribed  by 
the  royalist  historians  to  the  unruly  impetuosity  of  Prince  Rupert,  gave 
colour  to  a  suspicion  of  treachery,  and  extinguished  the  last  sparks  of 
loyalty  in  the  City,  which  had  all  along  been  the  head  quarters  of  dis. 
affection.  After  this  the  King  retired  to  Oxford,  and  a  negociation 
actually  commenced,  which  could  have  been  only  intended  by  each  party 
to  throw  the  guilt  of  blood  on  their  antagonists ;  for  the  conditions  pro. 
posed  by  the  Parliament  were  such  as  no  one  ,could  expect  a  King,  with 
a  devoted  and  increasing  army,  to  accept,  nor  could  the  King  have 
expected  that  any  better  would  be  offered.*  When  once  the  sword  is 
*  It  was  during  this  abortive  negociation,  that  the   Puritan  Parliament  fint 
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drawn,  to  dril  figlit^  it  can  neyer  be  sheathed,  till  it  had  fairly  prored 
who  is  the  strongest. 

We  cannot  esteem  these  statements  an  irrelevant  digression,  because 
they  help  to  shew  the  steps  whereby  men  like  Fairfax,  who  if  bigotted, 
were  not  ^atical,  and  certainly  not  disposed  to  extremities,  were  led 
to  wage  war  on  the  King,  while  they  wished  the  conserration  of  the 
monarchy.  First  taking  up  arms  to  keep  the  peace,  in  the  belief  that 
the  royal  party  were  too  weak  to  resist,  they  afterwards  refused  to  lay 
them  down,  because  the  King  was  too  formidable,  and  too  much  exasper- 
ated  to  be  trusted. 

The  hostilities  in  Yorkshire  nerer  seem  to  have  been  su^nded 
either  by  the  winter  or  the  negociations.  It  will  be  recollected  that  we 
left  Sir  Thomas  intrenched  at  Bradford.  According  to  his  own  account 
he  had  only  three  troops  of  horse,  and  about  eight-hundred  foot,  but, 
upon  summoning  the  country,  he  made  up  the  latter  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred,  ''  too  many  to  lay  idle,  and  too  few  to  be  on  constant  duty." 

In  a  war  of  posts  and  parties,  boldness  and  the  first  blow  is  more  than 
half  the  battle.  A  hot  engagement  on  the  23rd  of  January,  made  him 
master  of  Leeds,  with  all  the  stores  and  ammunition  laid  up  there. 
Soon  after  he  defeated  Colonel  Slingsby  at  Gisborough,  and  received  in 
the  name  of  the  King  and  Parliament,  the  submission  of  Wakefield  and 
Doncaster.  All  hopes  of  adjustment  being  over,  Ferdinando  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  his  son.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  were  proclaimed  traitors  by 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  to  whom  the  King  had  entrusted  the  command 
of  the  four  northern  counties,  and  who  was,  in  return,  proclaimed  trai. 
tor  by  the  Parliament.  About  the  same  time  the  Hothams,  father  and 
son,  who  had  displayed  the  first  overt  act  of  opposition  to  the  sovereign, 
deserted  the  Parliamentary  cause.     Though  their  defection  was  not  yet 

demanded,  in  expren  tenns,  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy.  This  was  clearly  what 
neither  they,  had  they  been,  which  they  were  not,  a  legitimate  representative  Parlia* 
ment,  had  any  right  to  demand,  nor  Charles,  had  he  been  as  absolute  a  monarch  as 
he  was  accused  of  seeking  to  be,  could  have  had  any  right  to  grant,  as  long  as  there 
was  one  congregation  in  the  empire,  who  deemed  Episcopacy  essential  to  a  Christian 
church,  and  therefore,  in  their  view,  essential  to  covenanted  salvation.  The  people 
have,  in  these  matters,  no  more  just  authority  than  the  King,  nor  the  King  than  the 
people,  nor  the  gentiy  than  the  mob,  nor  the  learned  than  the  ignorant  No  man,  no 
community,  has  a  right  to  deny  to  any  portion  of  the  community,  what  that  portion 
esteem  necessaiy  to  their  eternal  well-being.  The  state  may  determine  the  political 
rank  and  functions  of  religious  ministers,  and  over  church  property  it  has  the  same 
prerogative,  be  it  more  or  less,  as  over  other  property;  for  property,  under  whatever 
denomination,  is  of  the  things  that  be  Csesars.  But  over  the  religious  character  of 
ministers,  the  state  has  no  lawful  sway.  It  may  deprive  a  Biiihop  of  his  barony,  but 
not  of  his  orders. 
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fully  dedaied;  they  mucli  inconTenienced  the  elder  Fairfax  by  denial 
of  succours^  compelling  him  to  retire  from  Selby  towards  Leeds.  On 
his  march  he  was  intercepted  by  Newcastle,  who  lay  with  his  army  on 
Clifford-moor,  whereapon  he  summoned  his  son  to  join  him,  with  what 
forces  he  could  raise,  at  Sherbum,  to  make  good  his  retreat.  After 
some  inconsiderable  operations  at  Tadcaster,  Sir  Thomas  was  twice 
defeated  by  the  Lord  Gorii^,  at  the  head  of  twenty  troops  of  horse  and 
Dragoons,  so  mightily  had  the  royal  force  increased.  The  first  action 
was  on  Bramham-moor,  the  second  on  Seacroft-moor.  After  an  embar. 
rassed  retreat,  he  readied  Leeds,  where  his  father  had  safely  arrived  an 
hour  before  him.  Leeds  and  Bradford  were  then  the  only  places  of 
strength  held  by  the  Parliamentarians  northward  of  Hull,  which  the 
Hothams  were  then  plotting  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists. 
Furfax  determined  by  a  bold  enterprise  to  revive  the  spirits  of  his 
party,  then  much  dejected  by  the  King's  successes  in  the  West. 

He  attacked  and  recovered  Wakefield,  captured  the  elder  Groring, 
took  1400  prisoners,  80  officers,  and  a  large  store  of  ammunition.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  father  and  son  formed  a  junction,  and  resolved  to 
engage  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who  was  advancing  to  the  siege  of  Brad- 
ford, though  their  united  forces  did  not  exceed  3000,  while  those  of 
the  Earl  were  10,000,  armed  and  appointed  as  nobly  as  the  wealth  and 
magnificence  of  Cavendish  could  afford,  animated  by  his  chivalric  spirit, 
and  directed  by  the  experience  of  King,  his  Lieutenant,  a  veteran  Scot, 
long  practised  in  the  continental  wars.  The  result  of  this  temerity  was 
the  defeat  of  Atherton  Moor,  June  30, 1643.  Two  thousand  were  slain 
or  taken  in  the  field,  and  two  thousand  more  surrendered  the  next  day. 
The  situation  of  the  Fairfaxes  was  now  most  perilous,  and  had  the 
royalists  known  how  to  make  use  of  their  victory,  the  North  might 
have  been  secured  to  the  King,  the  communication  between  the  Scotch 
and  English  rebels  cut  off,  and  perhaps  the  House  of  Stuart  would  still 
be  reigning  over  the  British  Isles. 

The  elder  Fairfax  withdrew  to  Leeds  on  the  night  of  the  battle, 
having  commanded  his  son  to  remain  in  Bradford  with  800  foot  and  60 
horse,  at  a  great  strait,  scarce  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  for  there 
was  no  garrison  to  receive  his  scattered  troops.  Halifax  and  Beverley 
were  evacuated,  and  Sir  John  Hotham  had  declared,  that  should  he 
retreat  towards  Hull,  the  gates  should  be  shut  against  him.  But  at 
this  very  juncture,  the  treason  of  the  Hothams  exploded.  The  son  was 
seized  in  the  town,  and  the  father  made  his  escape  through  a  postern. 
One  of  the  cannon  which  he  had  himself  directed  to  oppose  his  sove- 
reign's entrance,  was  discharged  af^r  him  without  effect.  Attended 
with  six  guards  only,  he  made  for  his  house  at  Scorbro',  near  BeverleVi 
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which  he  had  secretly  fortified  and  stored.  But  meeting  with  un- 
expected obstacles^  he  turned  his  steps  to  Beverley^  where  Colonel 
Boynton^  his  own  nephew^  was  already  apprised  of  his  approach^  and 
ready  to  apprehend  him.  So  well  had  the  Colonel  kept  his  counsel, 
that  his  troops  knew  not  for  what  service  they  were  called  out,  and 
when  Sir  John,  riding  unawares  into  the  town,  found  seven  or  eight 
hundred  armed  men  lining  the  street,  he  boldly  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  bad  them  follow  him,  and  they,  uninformed  of  his  apostacy, 
were  about  to  obey,  when  his  nephew  laid  hold  of  his  bridle,  and,  with 
suitable  apologies,  arrested  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  Commonwealth.  He 
and  his  son  were  sent  to  London,  committed  to  the  Tower,  and,  after  a 
considerable  interval,  executed  on  Tower.hill.  We  cannot  reckon  this 
among  the  crimes  of  the  Parliament.  The  son  might  well  have  been 
spared,  for  his  offence  was  filial  obedience ;  but  the  fieither  was  a  double 
traitor,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  his  secession  from  the  par. 
liamentary  interest  was  owing  to  envy  at  the  higher  promotion  of 
Fairfax,  rather  than  to  returning  loyalty. 

These  events  took  place  at  the  very  time  that  the  battle  of  Atherton 
Moor  was  fighting,  and  the  news  arrived  just  in  time  to  relieve  the 
Lord  Ferdinando  from  his  despondency.  Thus  writes  his  son : — 
*'  Whilst  the  Lord  Fairfax  was  musing  on  these  sad  thoughts,  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  unto  him  frt>m  Hull,  to  let  him  know  the  townsmen 
had  secured  the  Grovemor ;  that  they  were  sensible  of  the  danger  he 
was  in,  and  if  he  had  any  occasion  to  make  use  of  that  place,  he  should 
be  very  readily  and  gladly  received  there." 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Thomas,  with  his  little  remnant,  was  surrounded  in 
Bradford  by  the  vastly  superior  force  of  the  royalists.  It  was  a  woeful 
time,  when  women  and  young  children  were  fain  to  be  dragged  along 
with  flying  or  pursuing  squadrons,  feeling  less  horror  amid  shot,  and 
fire,  and  savage  gashes,  and  ^'strange  images  of  death,"  than  in  the  deso- 
lation  of  their  once  happy  homes,  and  silent  expectation  of  all  imagi« 
nable  villanies.  The  wife  and  children  of  Fairfax  were  at  hi9  side 
when,  with  dauntless  courage,  and  a  religious  confidence  in  his  cause 
which  they  who  least  approve  his  cause  must  admire,  he  determined  to 
cut  his  way  through  the  enemy.  Of  the  peril  and  capture  of  his  lady 
he  speaks  feelingly  in  his  memorials : — ^^  I  must  not  here  forget  my 
wife,  who  ran  the  same  hazard  with  us  in  this  retreat,  and  with  as 
little  expression  of  fear ;  not  from  any  zeal,  or  delight  in  the  war,  but 
through  a  willing  and  patient  suffering  of  this  undesirable  condition. 
I  sent  two  or  three  horsemen  before,  to  discover  what  they  could  of 
the  enemy,  who  presently  returned,  and  told  us  there  was  a  guard  of 
horse  close  by  us.    I,  with  some  twelve  more,  charged  them :  Sir  Henry 
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Fowles,  Major  General  Gifford,  myself^  and  three  more^  broke  through. 
Captain  Modd  was  slain^  and  the  rest  of  our  horse  being  close  by,  the 
enemy  fell  upon  them  and  soon  routed  them,  taking  most  of  them 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  my  wife,  the  officer.  Will  HiU,  behind 
whom  she  rid,  being  taken.  I  saw  this  disaster,  but  could  give  no 
relief,  for  after  I  was  got  through,  I  was  in  the  enemy's  rear  alone ; 
those  who  had  charged  through  with  me  went  on  to  Leeds,  thinking  I 
had  done  so  too,  but  I  wap  unwilling  to  leave  my  company,  and  staid 
till  I  saw  there  was  no  more  in  my  power  to  do,  but  to  be  taken  prisoner 
with  them." 

Arriving  at  Leeds,  he  found  all  in  great  distraction :  the  council  of 
war  resolved  to  abandon  that  place  and  take  refuge  in  Hull,  which  was 
full  sixty  miles  distance,  and  several  of  the  King's  garrisons  intervening. 
With  singular  skill  or  good  fortune  he  thridded  his  way  through  the 
numerous  detachments  hovering  round  Leeds,  and  gained  Selby  in 
safety,  intending  to  cross  the  ferry,  and  make  for  the  parliamentary 
poet  at  Cawood.  But  before  he  could  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  company  of  horse,  and  received  a  shot  in  the  wrist, 
which  made  the  bridle  fall  out  of  his  hand,  and  occasioned  so  great  a 
loss  of  blood,  that  he  had  like  to  have  fainted.  But  overcoming  nature 
by  a  strong  effort  of  will,  he  siezed  the  reins  in  his  sword  hand,  and 
withdrew  from  the  mele^ :  his  intrepidity  gave  resolution  to  his  follow. 
ers;  the  enemy,  perhaps  gladly,  suffered  a  brave  man  of  an  ancient 
house  to  escape,  and  after  a  most  harrassing  march,  attacked  on  every 
side,  he  arrived  at  Hull. — ^But  we  must  give  his  own  account  of  this 
adventure :-»''  I  had  been  twenty  hours  on  horseback  after  I  was  shot, 
^nd  as  many  hours  before :  and  as  a  further  affliction,  my  daughter 
(afterwards  Duchess  of  Buckingham),  not  above  five  years  old,  endured 
all  this  retreat  a  horseback,  being  carried  before  her  maid ;  but  nature 
not  being  able  to  hold  out  any  longer,  she  fell  into  frequent  swoonings, 
and  in  appearance  was  ready  to  expire  her  last*  Haring  now  passed 
the  Trent,  and  seeing  a  house  not  far  off,  I  sent  her  with  her  maid  only 
thither,  with  little  hopes  of  seeing  her  any  more  alive,  though  I  intended 
the  next  day  to  send  a  ship  from  Hull  for  her.  I  went  on  to  Barton, 
having  sent  before  to  have  a  ship  ready  against  my  coming  thither. 
Here  I  lay  down  to  take  a  little  rest^  if  it  were  possible  to  find  any  in  a 
body  so  fall  of  pain,  and  a  mind  yet  fuller  of  trouble  and  anxiety. 
Though  I  must  acknowledge  it  as  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  that 
my  spirit  was  nothing  at  all  discouraged  from  doing  still  that  which  I 
thought  to  be  my  duty.  I  had  not  rested  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  enemy  came  dose  to  the  town.  I  had  now  not  above  a  hundred 
horse  with  me:  we  went  to  the  ship,  where,  under  security  of  our 
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ordnance,  we  got  all  our  men  and  horse  aboard,  and  crossing  Humber, 
we  arrived  at  Hull,  our  men  faint  and  tired.  I  myself  had  lost  all, 
even  to  my  shirt,  for  my  clothes  were  made  unfit  to  wear  with  rents 
and  blood.  Presently  after  my  coming  to  Hull,  I  sent  a  ship  for  my 
daughter,  who  was  brought  the  next  day  to  the  town,  pretty  well 
recovered  of  her  long  and  tedious  journey.  Not  many  days  after,  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle  sent  my  wife  back  in  his  coach,  with  some  horse  to 
guard  her ;  which  generous  act  of  his  gained  him  more  reputation  than 
he  could  have  got  by  detaining  a  lady  prisoner  on  such  terms,"  There 
is  something  amiable  in  this  extract.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that 
even  civil  war  does  not  extinguish  a  parent's  tenderness.  Perhaps  it 
had  been  better  for  the  poor  little  girl  to  have  died  then,  than  to  have 
lived  to  be  the  wife  of  Villiers.  We  like  Fairfax,  too,  for  calling  his 
wife  by  that  plain,  homely,  kindly.  Christian  appellatiou.  Nothing  is 
more  heartless  than  to  hear  Sir,  and  Madam,  and  my  Lord,  and  my 
Lady,  between  husband  and  wife.  StiU  more  odious  are  such  titles  of 
honoiu*  passing  between  parents  and  children.*  The  names  of  Either, 
mother,  husband,  wife,  brother,  sister,  which  the  Almighty  himself  has 
appointed,  are  fiir,  far  more  venerable,  as  more  holy,  than  any  which 
the  feudal  system  has  left  behind.  We  do  think,  however,  that  Fairfiuc 
should  have  acknowledged  Newcastle's  generosity  with  something  more 
than  a  flat  truism. 

Though  the  immediate  danger  was  thus  passed  through,  the  situ, 
ation  of  the  Fairfaxes  in  Hull  was  extremdy  critical.  The  Parliament, 
intent  on  watching  the  personal  movements  of  the  King,  whom  they 
yet  hoped  to  drive  into  a  compromise  which  might  amount  to  a  virtual 
surrender  of  sovereignty,  seem  hitherto  to  have  neglected  the  support 

*  Let  it  Dot  be  supposed  that  we  recommend  the  example  of  Philip  Egalit^,  or 
advocate  a  substitution,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  of  the  titles  Citoien,  and  Citoienne^ 
for  yow  Grace,  and  your  Hufhneu  Conventional  forms  of  respect  are  useful  enou^ 
where  there  is  no  substance  of  natural  duty,  or  heart>aiiection.  Let  them  be  observed 
as  rigidly  as  may  be  in  the  cour^  the  ball-room,  the  quarter  sessions,  the  formal 
dinner  party;  but  let  them  be  expelled  from  the  family  fire-side.  So  far  from  being 
actuated  by  any  Jacobinical  or  levelling  principle,  we  are  pleading  in  behalf  of,  and 
in  pure  affection  for,  the  Aristocracy,  who  are  the  only  persons  subject  to  these 
restrictions,  and  in  a  much  worse  condition,  in  all  that  regards  their  in-door  affeo- 
tions,  than  any  part  of  society  but  the  brutally  oppressed  and  ignorant  It  is  related 
of  the  Proud  Duke  of  Someiset,  that  when  his  second  Duchess  tapped  him  fondly  on 
the  shoulder  with  her  fan,  he  tamed  round  haughtily,  and  said,  "  Madam,  my  first 
Lady  was  a  Percy,  and  she  never  took  such  a  liberty."  In  what  a  desart  must  that 
man's  heart  have  dwelt; — of  how  much  innocent  pleasure  must  he  have  deprived  him- 
self, without  the  benefits  of  religious  mortification. 

We  have  always  had  a  good  opinion  of  King  James  I.  ever  since  we  learned  that  he 
used  to  call  his  son  Bahy  CharleL 
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of  their  most  faithful  adherent  in  the  north  ;  but  now  tlie  Scotch  were 
pressed  to  advance  with  20,000  men,  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester's 
army  was  directed  to  march  northward.  Fairfax,  on  his  own  part,  was 
indefatigable  in  supplying  his  losses. — ^^'Our  first  business,"  says  he, 
"  was  to  raise  new  forces,  and  in  a  short  time  we  had  about  1500  foot, 
and  700  horse.  The  town  (Hull)  being  little,  I  was  sent  to  Beverley 
with  the  horse,  and  600  foot ;  but  my  Lord  of  Newcastle  now  looking 
upon  us  as  inconsiderable,  was  marched  into  Lincolnshire  with  his 
whole  army,  leaving  some  few  garrisons.  He  took  in  ^  Gainsborough 
and  Lincoln,  and  intended  to  take  in  Bolton,  which  was  the  key  of  the 
associated  counties;*  for  his  orders  (which  I  have  seen)  were,  to  go 
into  Essex,  and  block  up  London  <»i  that  side.  Having  laid  a  great 
while  still,  and  being  now  strong  enough  for  those  forces  which 
remained  in  the  country,  we  sent  out  a  good  party  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  Stamford  Bridge,  near  York  But  the  enemy,  upon  the  alarm, 
fled  thither,  whidi  put  .them  also  in  such  fear,  that  they  sent  earnestly 
to  my  Lord  of  Newcastle,  to  desire  him  to  return,  or  the  country  would 
again  be  lost.  Upon  this  he  returned  again  into  Yorkshire,  and  not 
long  after  came  to  besiege  Hull.  I  being  at  Beverley,  in  the  way  of 
his  march,  and  finding  we  were  not  able  to  defend  such  an  open  place 
agwnst  an  army,  I  desired  orders  from  my  father  to  retire  back  to  Hull, 
but  the  committee  there  had  more  mind  of  raising  money  than  to  take 
care  of  the  soldiers.  And  yet  these  men  had  the  greatest  share  in 
command  at  this  time,  and  would  not  let  any  orders  be  given  for  our 
retreat,  nor  was  it  fit  for  us  to  retreat  without  an  order.  The  enemy 
marched  with  his  whole  army  towards  us :  retreat  we  must  not,  keep 
the  town  we  could  not,  so  to  make  our  retreat  more  honourable  and 
useful,  I  drew  out  all  the  horse  and  dragoons  towards  the  enemy,  and 
stood  drawn  up  by  a  wood  side  all  that  night.  Next  morning  our 
scouts  and  theirs  fired  on  one  another.  They  marched  on  with  their 
whole  body,  which  was  about  4000  horse  and  12,000  foot.  We  stood 
still  till  they  were  come  very  near  to  us.    I  then  drew  off,  having  given 

*  The  associated  counties  were  Hertford,  Essex,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  linoola.  These  were  placed  by  the  Parliament  under  the  charge  of 
Edward  Montagu,  second  Earl  of  Manchester,  better  known  as  Lord  Kimbolton,  a 
man  once  the  companion  of  Charles  in  his  romantic  visit  to  the  Spanish  Princess,  but 
whom  a  Puritan  wife  in  the  irst  instance,  and  afterwards  the  imprudence  of  Charles, 
who  selected  him,  out  of  all  the  disaffected  of  the  Upper  House,  for  impeachment 
along  with  Hampden,  Pym,  Hazlerig,  Hollis,  and  Strode,  on  the  memorable  fourth 
of  January,  had  made  one  of  the  most  active  partizans  of  Parliament.  N.  B.  The 
title  by  which,  during  his  father's  life  time,  he  was  called  to  the  House  of  Peers,  was 
properly  Barou  Montagu,  of  Kimbolton,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon. 

2b 
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directions  before  for  the  foot  to  inarch  away  towards  Hull^  and  thinking 
to  make  good  the  retreat  with  the  horse.  The  enemy^  with  a  good 
party^  came  up  in  our  rear ;  the  lanes  being  narrow,  we  made  shift  with 
them  till  we  got  into  Beverley,  and  shut  the  gate,  which  we  had  scarce 
time  to  do,  they  being  close  to  us."  It  is  manifest,  from  these  accounts, 
how  little  art  there  was  on  either  party.  Indeed  the  whole  history  of 
the  civil  war  during  the  earlier  campaigns,  exhibits  not  only  a  deficiency 
of  technical  knowledge,  which  neither  side  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring,  but  a  striking  want  of  unity  and  co-4iperation  in  the 
general  arrangements,  which,  considering  the  great  talents  engaged  on 
each  party,  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at.  The  republican  armies,  how. 
ever,  did  acquire  these  things:  the  royalists,  relying  on  their  impetuous 
courage,  never  improved. 

But  to  return.  Fortune  now  smiled  deceitful  on  the  King's  afiairs. 
Newcastle  returned  rapidly  from  his  successful  incursion  into  Lincoln, 
shire,  and  on  the  28th  of  August,  Beverley  was  carried,  after  a  stout 
and  bloody  defence.  Fairfax  and  the  wreck  of  his  troops,  overpowered 
by  numbers,  were  driven  to  the  very  gates  of  Hull.  The  plunder  of 
Beverley  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  £20,000,  and  the  Earl  (now 
Marquis)  of  Newcastle  drove  all  the  cattle  from  the  fields  in  its  vicinity 
to  victual  the  garrison  of  York.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  necessities 
of  war  may  not  justify :  but  as  the  inhabitants  of  Beverley  had  been 
passive  sufferers  throughout  the  contest,  and,  according  to  Whitelock, 
even  showed  an  inclination  to  the  King's  side,  this  rapine  was  at  best  a 
cruel  necessity.  The  best  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  it  is,  that  the 
Parliament  having  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  regular  sources  of 
revenue,  the  royalists  were  obliged  in  some  measure  to  make  the  war 
maintain  itself. 

On  the  second  of  September  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  sat  down 
before  Hull,  now  the  only  parliamentary  garrison  north  of  the  Humber. 
The  horse  being  worse  than  useless  in  the  beleagured  town,  they  were 
despatched  under  Fairfax's  command  into  Lincolnshire,  to  join  that 
army,  nominally  the  Earl  of  Manchester's,  but  of  which  the  directing 
spirit  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  Having  effected  a  union,  they  attacked 
and  defeated  a  body  of  5000  royalists  at  Horncastle ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  besieged  in  Hull  made  a  desperate  sally,  and  repulsed  the 
besiegers.  In  consequence  of  these  mishaps,  the  Marquis  hastily  raised 
the  siege  of  Hull ;  and  that  good  town,  which  was  strongly  and  sin. 
cerely  attached  to  the  Parliament,  was  not  again  assailed  during  the 
war.  There  were  some  thoughts  of  turning  the  church  of  Beverley 
into  a  royalist  fortress,  but  this  was  abandoned,  and  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  Yorkshire  was  freed. 
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The  fighting  season  of  1643  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  royal 
cause  had  on  the  whole  been  eminently  successful.  The  Queen^  early 
in  the  year^  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire^  with  arms  and  equip- 
ments for  a  considerable  force ;  and  having  escaped  the  shot  of  four 
puritanical  vessels  which  bombarded  the  house  in  which  she  lay  all 
nighty  was  conducted  to  York  by  the  gaUant  Newcastle^  whose  attach- 
ment to  her  was  so  notorious,  that  his  troops  were  scornfully  called 
*'  the  Queen's  army/'  and  '^  the  Catholic  army."  Such  was  the  un- 
exhausted might  and  loyalty  of  the  north,  that  although  her  influence 
was  dreaded  by  the  graver  royalists,  she  quickly  mustered  thirty  troops 
of  horse,  and  3000  infantry,  at  the  head  of  which  she  rode  as  commander 
to  join  her  royal  husband  at  Oxford.  Liarge  reinforcements  had  been 
raised  in  Wales  by  the  exertions  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  The 
counties  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Somerset,  were  almost  entirely 
the  King's.  Bristol  had  surrendered  to  Prince  Rupert.  The  battles 
of  Bradoc  Down,  Stratton,  Lansdown,  and  Round-a-way  Down,  had 
been  won  by  the  chivalric  valour  of  the  royalist  gentry;  and  though 
the  siege  of  Gloucester  was  raised  by  the  skilful  advance  of  Essex,  and 
the  drawn  battles  of  Chalgrave  Field  and  Newbury  were  claimed  by 
the  opposite  party,  the  honour,  if  not  the  advantage,  rested  equally 
upon  the  adherents  of  Charles.  These  victories,  it  must  be  remem. 
bered,  were  almost  all  achieved  over  superior  numbers.  The  enthusiastic 
honour  and  high  mettle  of  the  Cavaliers  out-dared  the  dogged  resolu- 
tion of  the  Puritans,  among  whom  there  had  not  yet  arisen  a  leader  to 
make  profit  of  their  zeal  by  partaking  and  inflaming  it.  Had  the 
strange  proposal  of  Essex,  to  trust  the  whole  cause,  after  the  analogy  of 
the  old  judicial  combats,  to  the  decision  of  a  single  battle,  been  accepted, 
the  champions  of  the  crown  and  mitre  would  probably  have  prevailed. 
The  Parliament  still  contained  so  much  of  the  old  leven,  that  it  had 
intrusted  all  its  armies  to  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  of  these 
Fairfax  alone  seems  to  have  combined  with  valour  and  military  know- 
ledge, a  sincere,  hearty,  and  conscientious  devotion  to  the  business. 

But  the  royal  fortunes  had  reached  their  highest  ascension,  and  from 
this  period  began  to  decline.  The  Parliament  applied  to  Scotland  for 
succour,  and  it  was  given  on  condition  that  England  should  adopt  the 
Presbyterian  discipline,  establish  a  uniformity  of  worship  throughout 
the  kingdoms,  and  take  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant.  With  these 
conditions  the  Parliament  complied ;  took  the  Covenant  themselves, 
and  enforced  it  as  far  as  their  influence  extended.  Fairfax  took  it,  no 
doubt  zealously,  and  observed  it  better  than  most  of  its  subscribers. 
One  of  the  articles,  which  provides  for  the  inviolability  of  the  King's 
person,  though  fearlessly  broken  by  some,  was  a  terror  to  others,  who 
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were  more  apprehensive  of  infringtiig  the  Covenant,  than  of  shedding 
innocent  Mood. 

Fair&x  was  next  employed  against  a  man  whose  Norman  name  has 
since  contracted  other  associations  than  those  of  unsuccessful  loyalty, 
the  Lord  Byron^*  first  of  his  ancient  house  that  bore  that  tide,  who  was 
then  besieging  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  with  an  army  of  Irish.  In  the 
depth  of  a  severe  winter.  Sir  Thomas  set  forth  from  Lincolnshire,  on  the 
29th  of  December,  and  marching  across  the  island,  was  joined  by  Sir 
William  Brereton ;  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  the  armies  met  near  Nant. 
wich.  Byron  was  routed  with  great  loss.  Of  9000  foot,  which  he 
commanded,  more  than  2000  were  slain  or  ci^tured.  The  h<Hrse, 
amounting  to  1800,  mostly  escaped.  Probably  Fairfax  was  deficient 
in  that  branch  of  the  service.  The  Parliament  had  voted  that  no 
quarter  should  be  given  to  the  Irish  catholics  in  any  engagement ;  but 
it  does  not  i^pear  that  Fairfax  rigorously  executed  these  orders. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  multitude  of  Irish,  who 
b^an  to  join  the  royal  standards  after  Charles  had  made  truce  with  the 
rebels  in  Ireland,  aggravated  the  miseries  of  the  civil  war,  and  tended 
&taUy  to  exasperate  the  people  against  their  sovereign.  In  this  battle 
Monk,  afterwards  the  restorer  of  monaichy,  was  taken  prisoner;  after 
being  confined  some  time  in  the  Tower,  he  entered  the  Pariiament's 
service,  was  successfully  employed  in  Ireland,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  military  reputation,  which  enabled  him  to  perform  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  subsequent  history. 

In  the  middle  of  March,  Fairfax,  in  obedience  to  his  father's  orders, 
marched  back  into  Yorkshire.  The  fieither  and  son  united  their  forces 
at  Ferrybridge,  and  on  the  11th  of  April,  1644,  they  defeated,  at  Selby, 
Colonel  Bellasis,  the  royalist  governor  of  York,  who  had  advanced  to 
prevent  their  junction.  The  Lord  Ferdinando,  by  a  circuitous  march, 
arrived  just  in  time  to  support  Sir  Thomas.  The  attack  was  made  in 
three  divisions ;  the  first  led  by  the  elder  Fairfax,  the  second  by  Sir 
John  Meldrum,  and  the  third  by  Colonel  Bright.  Young  Fairfiix 
commanded  the  horse.  The  battle  was  obstinately  disputed  till  our 
Fairfax,  with  the  cavalry,  forced  a  passage  into  the  town  and  routed  his 

*  **  In  the  year  1643,  Sir  John  Byron,  great  grandson  of  him  who  succeeded  to  the 
rich  domains  of  Newstead,  was  created  Baron  Byron,  of  Rochdale,  in  the  County  of 
Lancaster:  and  seldom  has  a  title  been  bestowed  for  such  high  and  honourable  ser 
vices  as  those  by  which  this  nobleman  desen*ed  the  gratitude  of  his  royal  master. 
Through  every  page  of  the  history  of  the  civil  ware,  we  trace  his  name  in  connectiou 
with  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  King,  and  find  him  faithful,  persevering,  and  disin- 
terested to  the  last" — Moore's  Btron. 

No  less  than  seven  brothers  of  the  name  of  Byron  fought  at  £dgc-hill. 
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antagcmists.  This  victory  made  him  once  more  master  of  the  midland 
parts  of  Yorkshire^  and  he  now,  by  order  of  his  masters  at  Westminster^ 
prepared  to  march  into  Northumberland^  to  support  the  Scotch  army, 
which  to  the  number  of  20,000,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Leven, 
after  vainly  summoning  the  town  of  Newcastle^  then  commanded  by  Sir 
Tb<Hna8  Glenham^  passed  the  Tjme  on  the  22nd  Febniary^and  £EU3ed,  with- 
out venturing  to  attack,  the  Marquis's  army.  Harassed  by  continual  skir. 
mishes,  pinched  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  almost  destitute  of 
forage  and  provisions,  these  covenanted  warriors,  whether  allies  or  invaders 
of  England,  were  reduced  to  great  extremities,  and  had  they  been  left  to 
their  own  resources,  and  the  undivided  power  of  Newcaslle  directed 
against  them,  the  day  of  Neville's  cross  might  have  been  emulated,  per- 
haps on  the  same  field. 

But  before  either  Fairfax  could  join  his  auxiliaries,  or  Newcastle 
bring  them  to  an  action,  the  clamorous  solicitation  of  the  city  of  York, 
which  the  defeat  of  Bellasis  had  left  much  exposed,  induced  the  Mar- 
quis to  fell  back  to  its  relief,  and  thus  to  leave  the  way  clear  for  the 
Scots,  at  the  very  time  when  their  necessities  were  about  to  force  them 
either  to  fight  or  retire.  They  joined  the  Lord  Fairfiax,  at  WetheH>y, 
on  the  20th  of  April,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  York,  into  which  the 
royalists  had  betaken  themselves.  As  the  besieging  forces  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  regular  investment  of  a  place  of  such  extent,  divided 
by  a  river,  and  the  art  of  attacking  towns  was  then  in  a  manner 
unknown  to  the  British,  no  great  progress  or  impression  was  made,  but 
an  irregular  blockade  was  maintained,  diversified  with  occasional  assaults 
on  the  out-works.  In  one  of  these.  Sir  Thomas  had  an  opportunity  of 
rendering  an  important  service  to  literature.  •  St.  Mary's  Tower, 
wherein  lay  many  foundation  charters  and  other  documents  relating  to 
the  monasteries,  in  Yorkshire  and  other  northern  counties,  aocidentdly 
blew  up:  the  younger  Fair&x,  whose  attachment  to  antiquities  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention,  preserved  as  many  of  them  as  he  could, 
and  liberally  rewarded  such  soldiers  as  brought  any  of  them  to  him. 
There  he  employed  that  painful  antiquary  Roger  Dodsworth,  to  copy, 
allowing  him  an  annuity  of  £40  for  life,  by  which  means  they  were 
saved  from  destruction,  and  make  a  part  of  the  Monasticmi  Anglicanum. 

While  the  siege,  or  rather  blockade,  of  York  was  in  hand,  some  flat- 
tering advantages  had  befallen  the  royal  side;  and,  in  particular, 
Rupert,  who  was  for  carrying  all  by  dint  of  valour,  and  for  this 
knightly  temper,  added  to  the  tie  of  blood,  was  much  more  trusted  by 
the  King  than  his  haste  and  inexperience  made  prudent,  had  by  a  sud- 
den movement  relieved  Newaric,  and  defeated  a  considerable  force  before 
that  town.     His  very  rashness,  in  this  enterprise,  stood  him  in  good 
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stead.  ^'  He  undertook  it/'  says  Lord  Clarendon,  ^^  before  he  was  ready 
for  it,  and  so  performed  it."  Advancing  with  his  horse  only,  and  out. 
stripping  his  infantry  by  four  miles,  he  encountered  and  dispersed 
a  numerous  advanced  guard  of  the  enemies'  cavalry,  and  then  in  the 
strength  and  ardour  of  success,  fell  upon  the  main  line^  and  gained 
a  more  decided  victory  than  any  which  the  war  had  yet  produced. 
Then  marching  through  Lancashire,  he  captured  several  posts  of  the 
Parliamentarians  by  the  way,  raised  the  siege  of  Latham  House,  (of 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  next  life,)  and  so  penetrated  into 
Yorkshire.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Major^neral  Dedey,  with  6000 
horse  and  dragoons,  and  5000  foot,  marched  out  to  intercept  his  progress, 
but  he  evaded  them  by  fetching  a  compass  with  his  army,  and  joined 
the  Marquis  of  Newcastle. 

The  forces  of  Leven  and  Fairfax,  now  united  with  the  Earl  of  Man. 
Chester's  army,  of  which  Cromwell  was  Major^neral,  immediately 
broke  up  the  siege,  which  they  were  beginning  to  press  with  vigour, 
and  withdrew  to  Hessey-moor.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which 
there  arose  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  nations.  The  Scotch 
were  for  retreating,  the  English  for  fighting.  The  former  prevailed, 
and  they  fell  back  to  Tadcaster.  Great  jealousies  and  strong  national 
antipathies  prevailed ;  which  if  the  royalists  had  possessed  but  a  little 
patience,  might  have  terminated  in  a  decided  rupture.  The  Marquis 
of  Newcastle  counselled  delay ;  but  the  unmanageable  Prince  Rupert 
would  scarce  listen  to  his  advice.  By  a  weakness,  perhaps  deserving  of 
a  harsher  name,  the  King  had  given  his  hot-headed  cousin,  (who  was 
alike  unskilled  to  command  and  repugnant  to  obey,  and  fitter  for  a  night 
attack  or  marauding  excursion,  than  for  the  arrangement  and  execution 
of  combined  and  extensive  operations,)  precedence  in  command  of  the 
noble  Newcastle,  who  had  served  him  so  wisely,  so  bravely,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully, in  a  manner  at  his  own  private  cost.  But  the  Prince  had 
some  private  pique  against  the  Marquis,  who,  on  his  part,  was  not  fully 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  of  the  court,  and  was  only  waiting  for  a 
season  when  he  might  retire  with  honour.  Prince  Rupert,  pretending, 
perhaps  truly,  the  peremptory  commands  of  the  King,  drew  almost  the 
whole  garrison  from  York,  leaving  only  a  handfid  of  men  with  Sir  Tho- 
mas Glcnham,  and  sought  the  allied  armies  of  the  rebels,  who  were 
arrayed  on  Marston-moor,  eight  miles  from  the  ancient  city,  so  that  the 
report  of  the  cannon,  and  the  contradictory  rumours,  ever  and  anon 
arriving,  must  have  kept  its  inhabitants  in  restless  agony.  For  many  a 
dear  life  was  that  day  at  deadly  hazard,  many  a  wife  knew  not  if  she 
M'cre  a  widow,  and  many  a  venerable  man,  who  had  grown  old  in  the 
service  of  that  beautiful  Minster,  muttered  with  trembling  affection  the 
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petitions  of  the  Liturgy^  which  a  near  and  mighty  foe  had  sworn  to 
efface^  even  with  blood.  With  what  strange,  what  conflictiug  prayers, 
was  Heaven  besieged  that  day. 

Fifty  thousand  subjects  of  one  king  stood  &ce  to  face  on  Marston 
Moor.  The  numbers  on  each  side  were  not  far  unequal,  but  never  were 
two  hosts  speaking  one  language  of  more  dissimilar  aspects.  The 
Cavaliers,  flushed  with  recent  victory,  identifying  their  quarrel  with 
their  honour  and  their  love,  their  loose  locks  escaping  beneath  their 
plumed  helmets,  glittering  in  all  the  martial  pride  which  makes  the 
battle  day  like  a  pageant  or  a  festival,  and  prancing  forth  with  all  the 
grace  of  gentle  blood,  as  they  would  make  a  jest  of  death,  while  the 
spirit-rousing  strains  of  the  trumpets  made  their  blood  dance,  and 
their  steeds  prick  up  their  ears :  the  Roundheads,  arranged  in  thick 
dark  masses,  their  steel  caps  and  high  crown  hats  drawn  close  over 
their  brows,  looking  determination,  expressing  with  furrowed  foreheads 
and  hard-closed  lips  the  inly.working  rage  which  was  blown  up  to 
furnace  heat  by  the  extempore  effusions  of  their  preachers,  and  found 
vent  in  the  terrible  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  psalms  and  prophe- 
cies. The  arms  of  each  party  were  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their 
courage:  the  swords,  pikes,  and  pistols  of  the  royalists,  light  and 
bright,  were  suited  for  swift  onset  and  ready  use ;  while  the  ponderous 
basket-hilted  blades,  long  halberts,  and  heavy  iire-^irms  of  the  par- 
liamentarians were  equally  suited  to  resist  a  sharp  attack,  and  to  do 
execution  upon  a  broken  enemy.  The  royalists  regarded  their  adver. 
saries  with  that  scorn  which  the  gay  and  high-born  always  feel  or 
affect  for  the  precise  and  sour-mannered :  the  soldiers  of  the  covenant 
looked  on  their  enemies  as  the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  considered  them, 
selves  as  the  elect  and  chosen  people, — a  creed  which  extinguished 
fear  and  remorse  together.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  there 
were  more  praying  on  one  side  or  swearing  on  the  other,  or  which, 
to  a  truly  Christian  ear,  had  been  the  most  offensive.  Yet  both 
esteemed  themselves  the  champions  of  the  chiut^h,  there  was  bravery 
and  virtue  in  both  ;  but  with  this  high  advantage  on  the  parliamentary 
side,  that  while  the  aristocratic  honour  of  the  royalists  could  only  inspire 
a  certain  number  of  gentlemen,  and  separated  the  patrician  from  the 
plebeian  soldier,  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Puritans  bound  officer  and  man, 
genera]  and  pioneer,  together,  in  a  fierce  and  resolute  sympathy,  and 
made  equality  itself  an  argument  for  subordination.  The  captain  prayed 
at  the  head  of  his  company,  and  the  general's  oration  was  a  sermon. 

In  the  morning  of  the  second  of  July  the  battle  commenced.  The. 
charge  was  sounded,  and  Prince  Rupert  with  his  gallant  cavalry  dashed 
in  upon  the  Scots,  who  quickly  took  to  flight,  {perhaps  sincerely,  but 
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had  their  running  away  been  a  concerted  manoeuyre  it  could  not  have 
answered  better^  for  by  this  means  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists^  with 
Rupert,  was  drawn  away  in  the  pursuit  of  the  runaways^  and  left  the 
main  body  exposed  to  the  steady  disciplined  troops  of  Manchester  and 
Cromwell.  The  royalists  never  seem  to  have  learned^  till  too  late^  that 
a  pitched  battle  is  not  a  hunting  day.  Advancing  to  the  charge  with 
the  same  light  hearts,  and  pursuing  their  game  with  as  little  considera- 
ration,  as  if  the  business  were  a  chaoe,  in  which  the  danger  only  went  to 
enhance  the  pleasure,  they  were  no  match  for  serious  fighters  like 
Oliver  and  Fairfox.  The  centre  of  the  King's  army  was  left  with  its 
right  flank  unguarded,  to  oppose  the  individual  valour  of  the  men  who 
composed  it,  to  the  combined  strength  of  a  multitude,  made  <Hie  by  "  a 
discipline  the  rule  whereof  was  passion."*  The  republicans  (for  such  the 
troops  of  Cromwell  were  then  become)  withstood  the  onset  of  the  royal, 
ists  like  a  rock,  and  rolled  back  upon  them  like  a  rock  tumbled  from  its 
basis  by  an  earthquake.  The  horse,  commanded  by  the  quick.witted 
dissolute  (Coring,  wheeled  round  to  meet  the  returning  squadrons  of 
Rupert ;  the  infantry  fled  fighting,  and  fought  flying.  The  Marquis 
of  Newcastle  alone,  with  his  own  regiment,  composed  of  his  (^d  tenants 
and  domestic  retainers,  would  not  give  an  inch.  Newcastle's  infantry 
were  slain  almost  to  a  man,  and  their  corpses  lay  side  by  side,  an 
unbroken  line  of  honourable  dead. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who,  with  Lambert,  commanded  in 
the  left,  committed  an  error  similar  to  that  of  Prince  Rupert.  With 
that  impetuosity  which  came  upon  him  always  in  the  field,  and  was  so 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  saturnine  gravity  of  his  habitual  character, 
he  broke  the  line  of  the  royalists,  and  unwarily  separating  himself  and 
his  immediate  followers  from  the  main  body,  joined  the  victorious 
centre  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  Lucas,  the  King's  leader  in  that 
quarter,  closed  his  ranks,  and  made  so  fierce  a  charge  on  the  parliament- 
arian  cavalry,  that  it  was  driven  back  on  the  infantry,  and  the  whole 
wing  put  to  rout  Thus  in  this  battle  there  had  been  three  separate 
engagements,  in  two  of  which  the  royalists  had  prevailed.  Each  party 
now  thought  itself  secure  of  victory,  when  Cromwell  returned  from  the 
pursuit,  and  the  contest  was  renewed  with  redoubled  obstinacy,  each 
party  occupying  the  ground  where  its  adversary  stood  in  the  morning. 
But  the  sword  of  Cromwell  was  cast  into  the  balance,  and  all  the 
valour  of  the  royalists  was  outweighed.  After  a  bloody  and  terrible 
conflict,  the  royal  army  was  pushed  rather  than  driven  off  the  field,  and 
all  the  artiUery,  baggage,  and  other  material  fell  into  the  victor's  hands. 
Rupert  and  Goring  retreated  rapidly  through  Lancashire.      The  Mar- 

*  Lord  Brook. 
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quis  of  Newcastle^  weary  of  a  charge  which  little  suited  Lis  elegant  and 
studious  habits^  and  long  since  mortified  by  the  malign  influences  which 
made  Charles  most  suspicious  of  his  best  friends^  set  sail  for  Ham. 
burgh^  with  King  and  other  of  his  followers^  and  continued  abroad  till 
the  Restoration.*    His  noble  estates  were  sequestrated  by  the  Par. 

*  That  Newcastle  had  foand  or  fancied  causes  of  disgust  some  months  before  the 
fight  of  Marston  Moor,  appears  from  the  following  letter  of  Charles,  equally  honour- 
able  to  the  heart  and  head  of  the  writer: 
**  Newcastle, 

By  yow  last  despatch  I  perceiTe  that  the  Scots  are  not  th6  only,  or  it  may  be  said 
the  leas^  enemies  yon  contest  withall  at  this  time;  wherefore  I  most  tell  you  in  a 
word,  for  I  have  not  time  to  make  long  discourses,  you  must  as  much  contemn  the 
impertinent  or  malicious  tongues  or  pens  of  those  that  are,  or  profess  to  be,  your 
friends,  as  well  as  you  despise  the  sword  of  an  equal  enemy.  Hie  truth  is,  if 
either  you  or  my  L.  Ethin  leave  my  service,  I  am  sure  at  least  all  the  north  (I  speak 
not  all  I  think)  is  lost  Remember,  aU  courage  is  not  in  fighting;  constancy  in  a 
good  cause  being  the  chief,  and  the  despising  of  slanderous  tongues  and  pens  being 
not  the  least  ingredient  I'll  say  no  more,  but  let  nothing  dishearten  yon  from  doing 
that  which  is  most  for  your  own  honour,  and  the  good  of  (the  thought  of  leaving 
your  charge  being  against  both)  your  most  assured,  real,  constant  friend, 

Oxford,  April  5,  1644.  Charles  R. 

Newcastle  has  been  rather  harshly  treated  by  Clarendon,  among  whose  virtues  or 
weaknesses  the  love  of  the  elegant  and  poetical  was  by  no  means  so  conspicuous  as  in 
his  royal  master.  According  to  the  noble  historian,  **  he  was  a  very  fine  gentleman, 
active  and  foil  of  courage,  and  most  accomplished  in  those  qualities  of  horsemanship^ 
dancing,  and  fencing  which  accompany  a  good  breeding,  in  which  his  delight  was. 
Besides,  he  was  amorous  in  poetiy  and  music,  to  which  he  indulged  the  greatest  part 
of  his  time,  and  nothing  could  have  tempted  him  out  of  those  paths  of  pleasure^ 
which  he  ei^oyed  in  a  full  and  ample  fortune,  but  honour  and  ambition  to  serve  the 
Kling  when  he  saw  him  in  distress.  He  liked  the  pomp  and  absolute  authority  of  a 
General,  and  preserved  the  dignity  of  it  to  the  foil;  and  for  the  discharge  of  the 
outward  state  and  circumstances  of  it,  in  acts  of  courtesy,  afiability,  bounty,  and 
generosity  he  abounded.  But  the  substantial  part  and  fatigue  of  a  general  he  did 
not  in  any  degree  understand  (being  utterly  unacquainted  with  war),  nor  could 
submit  to,  but  referred  all  matters  of  that  nature  to  his  Lieutenant-General,  King. 
In  all  actions  of  the  field  he  was  still  present^  and  never  absent  in  any  battle,  in  all 
which  he  gave  instances  of  an  invincible  courage  and  fearlessness  in  danger,  in  which 
the  exposing  himself  notoriously  did  sometimes  change  the  fortune  of  the  day  when 
his  troops  began  to  give  ground.  Such  actions  were  no  sooner  over  than  he  retired 
to  his  delightful  company,  music,  or  his  softer  pleasures,  to  all  which  he  was  so 
Indulgent,  and  to  his  ease,  that  he  would  not  be  interrupted  upon  any  occasion  what- 
soever, insomnch  that  he  sometimes  denied  admittance  to  the  chiefest  officers  of  the 
army,  even  to  General  King  himself,  for  two  days  together." 

Those  who  would  see  the  life  and  character  of  this  nobleman  depicted  by  a  kinder, 
softer  hand,  should  consult  his  memoirs  written  by  his  Duchess,  the  high-souled  Mar. 
garet  of  Newcastle,  said  to  be  the  most  voluminous  of  authoresses  lAo,  with  a  vanity 
pardonable,  if  not  amiable,  in  woman,  hadall  her  tomes  impressed  with  her  armorial 

2  c 
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liament  in  1652,  which,  at  little  more  than  five  years'  purchase,  pro. 
duced  £112,000.  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  was  a  blow  which  the 
royal  cause  never  recovered.  Poor  as  the  King  was,  the  capture  of  his 
arms  and  ordnance,  and  the  death  of  so  many  brave  men,  was  what  he 
could  ill  afford ;  but  in  an  army  like  his,  of  which  not  only  the  spirit 
and  direction,  but  the  physical  strength,  was  derived  from  the  highest 
and  smallest  class,  every  gentleman  slain  was  a  loss  that  could  not  be 
repaired. 

The  three  parliamentary  Generals,  Fairfax,  Lesley,  and  Manchester, 
now  sat  down  before  York,  which  surrendered  on  the  15th  of  July,  so 
that  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Trent,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
scattered  garrisons,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  party.  In  reducing 
these  remnants  of  royalism.  Sir  Thomas  seems  for  some  time  to  have 
been  principally  employed  ;  a  service  of  little  glory  and  much  danger, 
for  he  had  to  do  with  men  determined  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as 
possible.  Twice  was  he  in  imminent  peril  of  death;  first,  in  the 
assault  of  Helmsley  Castle,  where  he  received  a  shot  in  the  shoulder, 
which  threatened  to  prove  fatal;  and  again,  before  Pomfret  Castle, 
where  he  narrowly  escaped  a  cannon  ball,  which  passed  betwixt  him  and 
Colonel  Forbes  so  dose  that  both  were  knocked  down  with  the  wind  or 
it,  and  Forbes  lost  an  eye. 

The  elder  Fairfax  now  made  York  the  seat  of  a  standing  committee, 
whereby  the  affairs  of  the  whole  county  were  controuled.  So  absolute 
was  the  power  exercised  by  this  junto,  that  when,  in  1644,  the  corpora- 
tion of  Beverley  had  re-elected  Mr.  Robert  Manbie,  a  royalist,  to  their 
mayoralty,  the  committee,  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament,  commanded 
them  to  annul  the  election,*  and  to  elect  such  person  as  they  should 
approve. 

beariDgs.  To  this,  Pope,  who  never  could  omit  an  opportunity  of  insulting  a  woman, 
living  or  dead,  alludes  in  his  description  of  Tibb^d's  library,  afterwards  preposte- 
rously transferred  to  Cibber: — 

"  There,  stamped  with  arms,  Newcastle  shines  complete." 
Langbaine  reckons  up  eight  folios  of  her  Grace's :  she  is  an  especial  favourite 
with  Charles  Lamb :  we  need  add  nothing  more  in  her  commendation. 

*  Quinto  die  Augusto,  1644  A  true  ooppie  of  an  order  sent  from  the  standinge 
committee  at  Yorke  unto  the  governors  and  Burgisses  of  the  Towne  of  Beverley." — 
Scaum's  Beverlac    Vol  I.,  Page  366. 

The  principle  charges  against  Manbie  are,  that  he  was  unduly  elected,  contrary  to 
the  charter  of  the  town,  and  **  that  after  he  was  soe  chosen  Mayor  he  betrayed  the 
trust  in  him  reposed,  and  deserted  his  place  and  office  and  went  to  Yorke,  being  then 
a  garrison  towne,  and  held  by  the  Lord  Newcastle  against  the  Parliament,"  that  he 
had  taken  away  the  town  plate  and  mace,  misapplied  **  diverse  soomes  of  moouey" 
due  to  the  ministers  and  preachers  of  the  -town,  that  he  had  laid  fines  and  impositions 
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From  this  time^  till  the  passing  of  the  self-denying  ordinance^  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  does  not  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in  any  of  the 
greater  actions.  He  had  probably  enough  to  do  to  check  the  risings  of 
the  defeated  party  in  the  Northern  counties^  while  the  mass  of  the  Par. 
liamentary  troops  were  employed,  for  a  while,  with  very  ill  success,  in 
the  western  and  midland  regions.  .  Sir  William  Waller,  whom  the 
Houses  had  once  called  ^^  their  conqueror,"  was  worsted  at  Gropredy. 
bridge,  near  Banbury,  (that  noted  seat  of  Puritanism.)  Essex,  driven 
into  the  extremity  of  Cornwall,  escaped  with  some  difficulty  in  a  small 
boat,  while  his  troops  under  Skippon,  without  striking  a  blow,  delivered 
up  their  arms,  ammunition,  artillery,  and  baggage  to  the  King.  But 
so  hr  were  the  Parliament  from  desponding,  or  putting  on  a  face  of 
dejection  for  these  reverses,  that  the  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms 
voted  to  Essex,  in  the  moment  of  his  defeat  the  thanks  of  the  nation 
for  his.  zeal,  fidelity,  courage,  and  conduct  Yet  it  is  probable, 
that  at  this  very  time,  they  were  secretly  determined  upon  his  removal. 
His  forces  were  soon  rearmed  and  recruited,  and,  united  with  those  of 
Manchester,  Cromwell,  Middleton,  and  Sir  William  Waller,  fought  on 
the  27th  of  October,  1644,  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  which  like  the 
first  was  bloody  and  indecisive.  In  none  of  these  actions  was  Fairfax 
engaged,  but  it  is  necessary  thus  passingly  to  allude  to  them,  because 
they  tended  to  produce  that  change  of  system,  to  which  he  owed  his  ele. 
vation.  In  the  first  place,  a  desperate  schism  took  place  between  the 
Earl  of  Manchester  and  his  major-general  Cromwell,  the  latter  accusing 
his  superior,  in  plain  terms,  of  cowardice  or  treachery,  in  not  doing  his 
utmost  to  destroy  the  King's  army  at  Newbury.  Waller  and  Essex  had 
long  been  at  secret  variance,  and  the  Parliament,  which  now  began  more 
openly  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  republican  senate,  was  in  danger  of  mis- 
carrying through  the  disagreements  of  its  commanders.  But  this  danger 
was  effectually  averted  by  the  fiimous  self-denying  ordinance,  whereby 
all  members,  of  either  House,  were  made  incapable  of  holding  com- 
mand in  the  army,  which  was  to  be  recruited  and  new-modelled  accord- 
ing to  the  democratic  system,  now  begining  with  the  rise  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, to  gain  ascendancy.  By  this  means,  without  the  odium  or  appa- 
rent  ingratitude  of  depriving  officers,  against  whom  they  had  no  specific 
complaint,  by  name,  they  ridded  themselves  of  aristocratic  spirits,  who 
would,  if  longer  entrusted  with  military  power,  very  likely  have  turned 
it  against  their  employers,  when  they  perceived  that  the  success  of  their 
cause  involved  the  downfall  of  their  order. 

on  wcU-qffected  (i.  e.  Parliomentariau)  persons  during  the  siegu  of  Hull  by  the  royal- 
ists, &c.  Manbie  was  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  mace  to  the  committee,  and  of 
oourse  it  was  not  restored  to  the  town  but  upon  canditionM, 
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Essexj  Waller^  Warwick^  Manchester^  and  Denbigh^  were  thus 
obliged  to  lay  down  their  commissions^  and  Fairfax,  almost  alone  among 
the  aristocracy,  remained  qualified  for  command.  As  the  representa- 
ttve  therefore,  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  interest, 
Fairfax  might  be  said  to  succeed  to  the  vacated  generalship,  by  the  just 
and  established  rules  of  promotion.  Of  all  the  patrician  supporters  of 
the  popular  side,  he  had  displayed  the  most  conscientious  devotion  to  the 
cause ;  and  however  blameable  he  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  many  good 
and  wise  men  in  the  choice  of  his  party,  it  is  certain  that  in  taking  up 
arms  against  the  King,  he  neither  gratified  the  selfishness  of  disap. 
pointed  ambition,  nor  violated  the  ties  of  private  gratitude.  He  had 
received  no  &vour  from  the  King,  he  had  asked  none ;  he  sought  no 
vengeance,  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  subversion  of  the 
ancient  regime. 

It  has  been  argued,  idly  enough,  that  if  Fairfax  had  withdrawn  from 
the  contest  at  this  juncture,  when  the  remodelling  of  the  army  stron^y 
indicated  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  standing  force,  unconnected  with, 
and  uncontrouled  by,  the  regular  constitutional  authorities,  his  name 
would  have  descended  to  posterity  stainless,  as  that  of  a  warrior  for  law 
and  liberty.  But  surely,  whatever  reasons  determined  his  conduct  in 
1642,  they  were  equally  strong,  or  stronger,  in  1645.  There  were  the 
same  grounds  for  suspecting  Charles's  intentions.  If  he  were  not  to  be 
trusted  at  one  time,  (and  his  alleged  want  of  iaith  was  the  colourable 
pretext  of  the  war,)  it  was  very  unlikely  that  he  had  grown  more  trust, 
worthy  at  the  other.  If  it  was  apprehended,  that  at  the  first  opporto. 
nity,  he  would  revoke  his  concessions,  made  in  peace,  to  a  legitimate 
Parliament,  was  it  supposable  that  he  would  pay,  that  he  was  morally 
bound  to  pay,  more  regard  to  concessions  yielded  by  compulsion  of  the 
sword,  to  men  whom  he  could  not  think  legally  possessed  of  any  political 
character  ?  In  truth,  the  time  when  a  wise  man  ought  to  have  sided 
with  the  sovereign,  was  before  the  war  commenced.  When  the  star- 
chamber  and  high-commission  court  were  abolished,  the  King  had  con. 
ceded  all  that  he  had  a  right  to  concede,  and  to  attempt  to  strip  him  of 
a  power  which  all  acknowledged  to  be  inherent  in  his  crown,  upon  a 
mere  contingent  probability  of  his  abusing  it,  was  justifiable  on  no  prin. 
ciple  but  that  of  bare-faced  tyranny.  But  when  the  opposite  factions 
were  once  blooded,  all  hope  of  saving  the  constitution  was  at  an  end  ; 
nothing  remained  but  the  choice  between  absolute  monarchy  and  an 
absolute  republic,  to  which  a  nominal  King  would  be  a  useless,  expen- 
sive appendage,  an  ornament  grosly  out  of  taste.  In  a  word,  if  Fs^irfax 
was  right  in  entering  upon  the  war,  he  was  bound  in  honour  and  con- 
science to  persevere  in  it  so  long  as  the  power  which  he  had  acknow- 
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ledged  for  sovereign  thought  proper  to  trust  him.  Moreover,  so  exas* 
perated  were  the  royalists  beooBoe,  and  so  fu]l  was  the  hind  of  men  of 
Uood,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  peace,  no  security  for  life,  but  in  the 
complete  victory  and  undisputed  authority  of  one  side  or  other.  Men 
may  make  war  when  they  choose,  but  they  can  only  make  peace  when 
Heaven  chooses. 

Though  the  self-denying  ordinance  was  not  formally  passed  till  the 
Sitd  of  April,  1645,  two  days  after  which  Essex  resigned  his  commissian, 
yet  Fairfex  received  the  appointment  of  commander  Jin-chief  on  the 
21st  of  January,  and  was  immediately  summoned  from  the  North  to 
receive  his  investiture.  He  came  up  to  London  very  privately,  arrived 
on  the  18th  of  February,  and  the  next  day  was  brought  up  by  four 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  was  highly  complimented 
by  the  Speaker,  and  received  his  commission  as  general^n-chief.  A 
few  days  before  an  ordinance  had  been  formed,  importing  that  there 
should  be  forthwith  raised,  for  the  defence  of  the  King  and  of  the  Pro^ 
testant  religion,  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  an  army  con. 
sistang  of  6600  horse,  to  be  distributed  into  eleven  regiments;  1000 
dragoons,  in  ten  companies,  and  14,000  foot,  in  twelve  regiments ;  each 
regiment  of  foot  to  consist  of  1200,  distributed  into  ten  companies.  For 
their  maintenance  there  was  imposed  on  nineteen  of  the  counties  and 
cities  of  England,  a  monthly  cess  of  £53,456,  to  be  raised  by  a  land-tax. 
It  is  wonderfiil  how,  amid  the  suspension  of  trade  and  industry  necessa- 
rily consequent  on  civil  discord,  the  general  insecurity  of  property,  and 
the  successive  ravages  of  both  parties,  the  Roundheads  plundering  in 
the  name  of  the  law,  and  the  Cavaliers  by  the  law  of  the  sword,  such 
sums  could  possibly  be  raised.  The  Long.Parliament  were  no  econo. 
mists,  accoiding  to  the  modem  notion  of  the  term,  for  they  voted  the 
Earl  of  Essex  a  retiring  pension  of  £10,000.  But  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  they  had,  under  the  name  of  sequestration,  confiscated  the  estates 
of  most  of  the  gentry  opposed  to  them.  These  were/ in  some  instances, 
sold,  but  more  generally  the  owners  were  allowed  to  compound  for  them. 
The  revenues  of  the  church  were  also  in  a  great  measure  diverted,  nor 
were  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  churches  spared.*  But  a  nation  will 
generally  pay  and  suffer  more  in  the  hope  of  change,  than  for  the  sup- 
port of  things  as  they  are. 

To  Fairfex  the  Parliament  granted  the  extraordinary  privilege  of 
selecting  his  subordinate  officers  out  of  all  the  Parliamentarian  armies, 
at  his  own  discretion,  subject  to  the  af^robation  of  the  House.     On  the 

*  **  Nov.  1643.  The  rebels  seize  Uie  regalia  and  plate  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
bdng  desired  to  leave  one  single  cup  for  the  communion,  answered  **  a  toooden  dak 
wouUf  serve  the  A9ti."~>Salmon's  Chroaological  Abridgment 
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25th  of  March^  £1500  were  voted  to  him  as  a  present.  On  the  3rd  of 
Aprils  he  departed  for  Windsor,  where  he  had  appointed  the  general 
rendezvous ;  and  there,  with  the  assistance,  or  rather  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Cromwell,  he  set  ahout  new-modelling  the  army.  The  dis- 
charged officers  acquired  the  name  of  Reformadoe. 

While  the  business  of  the  self-denying  ordinance^  and  consequent 
changes  in  the  army,  were  proceeding,  an  ineffectual  treaty  was  going  on 
at  Uxbridge.  Nothing  could  haye  been  seriously  intended  by  the  heads 
on  either  side,  except  to  satisfy  their  respective  adherents,  which,  in 
both  parties,  were  growing  clamorous  for  peace,  of  their  conciliatory  dis- 
position. As  this  disposition  was  shewn  by  the  Parliament,  in  a  reiter- 
ation of  the  old  demands  respecting  the  militia,  (which  they  now, 
however,  only  asked  to  command  for  seven  years,)  and  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy,  with  a  yet  harder  condition,  that  forty  English,  nineteen 
Scotch,  and  all  Catholics  who  had  bom  arms  for  the  King,  should  be 
attainted  and  excepted  from  a  general  pardon  ;  it  cannot  be  wondered 
that  the  commissioners  separated,  after  twenty  days  discussion,  without 
effecting  any  thing ;  especially  as  the  temporary  success  of  Montrose  in 
Scotland  inspired  the  royalists  with  delusive  hope. 

The  war,  which  had  never  been  wholly  suspended,  even  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  negociators,  revived  with  more  than  its 
former  vigour  in  this,  the  fourth,  campaign. 

The  character  of  the  forces  on  both  sides  was  materially  altered.  The 
chivalric  humanity  of  the  royalists  was  in  a  great  measure  lost  '^  by  cus- 
tom  of  fell  deeds."  The  good  example  of  Charles  could  not  prevent  the 
camps  of  his  followers  from  becoming  the  abode  of  riqt ;  and  the  keen 
privations,  which  alternated  with  excessive  indulgence,  gave  his  soldiers 
the  reckless  and  rapacious  character  of  banditti.  The  republicans,  on 
the  other  hand,  began  to  exchange  their  sobriety  of  manner  for  the 
strangest  antics  of  imaginary  inspiration :  the  high-wroughtenthusiasm 
of  a  few  philosophic  minds  infected  the  mass  with  the  most  mischievous 
fanaticism,  even  to  the  supposing  themselves  above  all  ordinances,  not 
only  human,  but  divine,  and  as  free  from  the  moral,  as  from  the  cere- 
monial law. 

In  the  spring  of  1645,  '^  the  disposition  of  the  forces  on  both  sides 
was  as  follows :  part  of  the  Scottish  army  was  employed  in  taking 
Ponifret,  and  other  towns  in  Yorkshire :  part  of  it  besieged  Carlisle, 
valiantly  defended  by  Sir  Thomas  Glenham :  Chester,  where  the  Lord 
Byron  commanded,  had  long  been  besieged  by  Sir  William  Brere- 
ton,  and  was  reduced  to  great  difficulties.  The  King,  being  joined  by 
the  Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice  lay  at  Oxford  with  a  considerable 
army,  about   15,000   men.      Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were  posted  at 
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Windsor^  with  the  Dew-modelled  ormy^  about  22^000  men.  TauntOD^ 
in  Somersetshire,  defended  by  B1ake>  (afterwards  the  famous  Admiral^) 
suffered  a  long  siege  from  Sir  Richard  Granville^  who  commanded  an 
^army  of  about  8000  men,  and  though  the  defence  had  been  obstinate, 
the  garrison  were  now  reduced  to  great  extremity.  Groring  commanded 
in  the  West,  an  army  of  about  the  same  number."* 

The  first  actual  service  in  which  Fairfax  was  employed  in  his  new 
capacity  of  Commander-in-Chief  was  the  relief  of  Taunton,  a  town 
whose  fidelity  and  suffering  in  the  parliamentary  cause  made  its  deliver, 
ance  an  object  of  honour  and  gratitude  no  less  than  of  policy.  But  it 
was  a  consideration  of  first-rate  importance  to  retain  the  military 
talents  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  though  he  was  the  secret  mover  of  the 
self-denying  ordinance,  was,  according  to  the  strictness  of  its  operation^ 
himself  disqualified  by  it,  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  for 
the  borough  of  Huntingdon.  But  this  difficulty  was  easily  overcome 
by  the  craft  of  Oliver,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  Fairfax. 
Before  the  day  appointed  for  the  officers  dismissed  under  the  ordinance 
to  deliver  up  their  commissions,  Cromwell,  who  was  raised  to  the 
second  command  under  Fairfax,  was  already  on  the  march.  Orders^ 
never  meant  to  be  obeyed,  were  despatched  by  the  House,  requiring 
his  immediate  attendance  in  Parliament,  and  empowering  the  new 
General  to  put  some  other  officer  in  his  place.  A  ready  compliance 
was  feigned,  but,  a  few  days  after,  Fairfax  sent  a  request  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  retain  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell,  as  his  advice  was 
needed  in  fiUing  up  the  vacancies.  This  request  was  shortly  after- 
wards enlarged,  so  that  Cromwell  received  permission  to  serve  for  that 
campaign.  It  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  have  dismissed  him 
by  any  ordinance  after  the  campaign  was  ended. 

This  matter  settled,  Fairfax,  with  8000  horse  and  foot,  hastened  to 
the  relief  of  Taunton.  He  began  his  march  on  the  1st  of  May,  and 
reached  Blandford,  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  7th,  when  the  northward 
movements  of  the  King,  who  had  succeeded  in  raising  the  siege  of 
Chester,  occasioned  a  change  of  orders  from  the  committee  of  both 
kingdoms  appointed  for  the  management  of  the  war.  He  was  now 
directed  to  observe  the  King's  motions,  and,  if  expedient,  to  lay  seige 
to  Oxford,  which  the  King's  absence  left  exposed.  Having  despatched 
Colonel  Weldon  to  the  west  with  4000  men,  he  retraced  his  steps, 
arrived  at  Newbury  on  the  14th,  rejoined  Oliver  Cromwell  and  General 
Brown ;  after  a  rest  of  three  nights  faced  Dennington  Castle,  took  a 
few  prisoners,  and  determined  to  deprive  the  monarch  of  his  Zoar,  by 
assailing  Oxford.    But  the  fate  of  that  loyal  and  learned  University 

•  Hume. 
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was  deferred  yet  a  while.  Scarcely  had  Fairfax  sat  down  before  it, 
when  news  arrived  that  Charles  had  taken  Leicester  by  storm^  May 
31st,  and  was  menacing  the  eastern  associated  counties,  the  possession 
of  which  might  have  been  followed  by  that  of  London  itself.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost:  Fairfax  broke  up  the  siege  of  Oxford  on  the  5th  of 
June,  marched  through  Buddnghamsfaire  into  Northamptonshire,  with- 
out any  certain  knowledge  of  the  course  which  the  King  was  taking. 
It  is  even  asserted,  that  the  armies  were  within  six  miles  of  each  other 
before  either  knew  of  the  other^s  approach. 

Fairfax  had  refreshed  his  troops  at  Gilsborough,  in  Northampton, 
shire,  from  the  11th  to  the  14th  of  June,  on  which  day  the  fortune  of 
the  war  was  decided  at  Naseby.  The  King  was  strongly  dissuaded 
from  risking  a  battle.  Gerrard,  who  lay  in  Wales,  was  expected  shortly 
to  join,  and  Goring,  whose  desperate  courage,  and  quickness  both  of 
thought  and  execution,  were  as  serviceable  in  actual  combat  as  his 
debauchery  and  cruelty  were  mischievous  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
cause,  was  to  bring  up  his  powers  as  soon  as  Taunton,  the  walls  of 
which  were  battered  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  town  in  ruins,  should  be 
carried.  An  interesting  book  might  be  written  on  the  mighty  events 
that  have  been  determined  by  the  delay  or  miscarriage  of  letters. 
Goring  had  written  to  the  King,  informing  him  that  in  three  weeks 
he  expected  to  be  master  of  Taunton,  and  should  then  hasten  with  all 
the  forces  of  the  west  to  join  the  main  army,  and  iutreating  him  to 
avoid  a  general  action  in  the  interim.  This  letter,  which,  had  it 
arrived  at  its  proper  destination,  might  have  prevented  the  defeat  of 
Naseby,  was  unwarily  intrusted  to  a  fellow  who,  being  no  other  than  a 
spy  of  Fairfax's,  of  course  carried  it  forthwith  to  his  employer,  who 
thus  became  acquainted  with  the  real  circumstances  and  intentions  of 
the  royal  party.  So  the  King  had  no  counter-authority  to  oppose 
to  the  impetuosity  of  Prince  Rupert,  backed  by  the  young  nobles  and 
gentry,  who,  after  all  the  mischances  of  the  war,  stiU  continued  to 
throng  his  camp,  and  who  were  naturally  as  impatient  of  &tigue  as 
they  were  fearless  of  danger. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1645,  the  action  commenced.  The  King  led 
on  his  centre  in  person.  Prince  Rupert  commanded  on  the  right.  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale  on  the  left.  The  forces  of  the  republic  were 
thus  disposed.  Cromwell  was  opposed  to  Langdale  on  the  right; 
Fairfax  and  Skippon  faced  the  King  in  the  centre ;  and  Ireton,  Crom- 
well's son-in-law,  was  to  encounter  Rupert  on  the  left.  Prince  Rupert, 
who  had  been  appointed  General-in-Chief  of  the  royal  horse,  incorrigible 
in  his  rashness,  ruined  his  too  confiding  unde*  by  felling  precisely 

*  The  Princes  Riipert  and  Maurice  were  the  sods  of  EUzabatb,  daughter  of  James 
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into  the  same  error  whereby  he  lost  the  victory  at  Edge-Hill  aud 
caused  the  overthrow  of  Marston  Moor.  The  fury  of  his  onset  bore 
down  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy^  notwithstanding  the  stout  resistance 
of  Ireton^  who  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  As  usual^  Rupert 
detached  himself  from  the  main  battle  to  hunt  the  fugitives  as  soon  as 
they  broke  cover;  an  indiscretion  savouring  more  of  blood-thirstiness 
than  courage:  nay^  with  more  than  his  usual  absurdity^  he  wasted 
precious  time  in  summoning  the  parliament  artiUery^  which  was 
strongly  guarded,  and  set  him  at  defiance.  Surely  he  might  have 
employed  his  powers  better  in  supporting  his  royal  kinsman,  who,  oit 
this  occasion,  "  displayed  all  the  conduct  of  a  prudent  general,  and  all 
the  valour  of  a  stout  soldier."  •  A  flank  movement  upon  the  adverse 
centre,  executed  at  the  right  moment^  when  the  infantry  were  giving 
way,  might  have  given  a  prosperous  issue  to  the  fight.  But  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  manoeuvre  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge. 

The  attack  of  the  royal  main  body  had  broken  the  van  of  the  parlia^ 
mentarian  centre :  the  troops  fell  back  upon  the  rear  in  disorder : 
8kippon  was  severely  wounded,  and  was  requested  by  Fairfax  to  leave? 
the  field,  but  this  he  refused,  declaring  that  he  would  keep  his  post  as 
long  as  one  man  maintained  his  ground.  But  now  was  the  time  that 
the  skill  und  courage  of  our  hero  shone  forth  conspicuous.  At  the 
critical  minute  he  brought  up  the  body  of  reserve,  and  the  battle  I'aged 
anew.  Not  content  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  Captain,  he  grappled 
personally  with  the  foe,  galloped  through  the  thickest  of  the  fray, 
encouraged  with  his  dauntless  example  the  brave,  and  shamed,  by  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  those  who  were  indined  to  yield.    Though  his 

and  sister  of  Charles  I.  by  Frederic  Elector  Palatine.  This  lady  was  highly  celebrated 
by  the  fiowery  euphuistic  pens  of  the  time,  and  was  called,  even  in  her  husband's  camp, 
the  ^  Queen  of  Hearts."  Sweetness  of  disposition,  and  condescending  grace  of  man. 
ners,  she  m^ht  well  posi^eas,  for  she  was  a  Stuart,  and  the  ancestres  of  the  present 
royal  family  of  England;  but  her  portrait^  in  Lodge's  Series,  from  a  picture  by 
Homthorst,  gives  no  exalted  idea  of  her  beauty.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken 
when  she  was  in  years,  and  deeply  furrowed  witli  the  afflictions  which  her  hus- 
band's ambition  had  brought  upon  her.  Contraiy  to  his  father-in-law's  advice,  he 
accepted  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  was  crowned  at  Prague  in  November  1619,  defeated 
at  Prague  in  November  I69&;  deprived  at  once  of  Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate,  long 
an  exile  and  wanderer,  vainly  soliciting  assistance  from  various  powers,  amused  witk 
false  hopes  by  several,- he  died  just  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where  the  heroic  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  from  whose  victories  the  unhappy  Frederic  began  to  look  for  restora- 
tion, was  slain.     He  left  his  wife  in  absolute  poverty. 

Rupert  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  Mezzotinto,  the  hint  of  which  he  took 
from  a  soldier  burnishing  his  musket  with  a  file. 

*Hume. 
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helmet  was  beat  to  pieces^  he  continued  to  ride  about  bare-headed,- 
to  mark^  with  his  experienced  eye,  where  an  advantage  was  to  be  gained, 
and  where  a  weak  point  was  to  be  strengthened.  While  thus  engaged; 
he  came  up  to  his  body.guard,  commanded  by  colonel  Charles  Doyley, 
who  respectfiiUy  rebuked  him  for  thus  hazarding  his  person,  wherein 
lay  the  safety  of  the  whole  army,  and  of  the  good  cause,  to  be  riding  bare- 
headed among  the  showering  bullets,"  and  offered  him  his  own  helmet ; 
but  Fairfax,  who  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  put  it  by,  saying,  *'  T^s 
well  enough,  Charles."  There  was  wisdom  as  well  as  gallantry  in  this. 
Soldiers,  even  regular  soldiers,  seldom  fight  with  hearty  good  will  for  a 
general  who  betrays  by  superfluous  caution,  an  over  consciousness  of  his 
own  value ;  but  an  army  of  predestinarians,  who  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  bloody  work  they  were  about  was  actually  "  the  good  fight  of 
faith,"  would  have  ascribed  any  anxiety  for  self-preservation  to  a  distrust 
of  the  promises  of  Heaven. 

The  battle  of  the  centres  was  still  doubtful,  when  Cromwell,  having 
defeated  the  left  wing  of  the  royalists,  and  pursued  them  just  far 
enough  to  prevent  their  rallying,  adding  prudence  to  valour,  did  what 
Prince  Rupert  ought  to  have  done,  brought  up  his  triumphant  force  to 
the  aid  of  his  struggling  chief,  and  falling  on  the  weary  infantry  of 
Charles,  put  them  to  instant  rout.  One  regiment  alone  preserved  its 
order  unbroken.  Twice  was  it  assailed  by  Fairfax,  twice  it  repulsed 
the  assailants,  but  in  vain,  for  the  general,  directing  Doyley  to  make  a 
third  charge  in  front,  simUtaneously  attacked  the  stubborn  body  in  the 
rear.  The  ranks  were  pierced  in  all  directions.  Fairfax  slew  an  ensign 
with  his  own  hand,  seized  the  colours,  and  gave  them  to  a  common  sol- 
dier to  hold.  The  soldier,  inheriting  the  spirit  of  ancient  Pistol,  after- 
wards boasted  of  the  trophy,  as  if  he  had  won  it  himself,  for  which  he 
was  severely  complained  of  to  the  general :  "  Let  him  keep  them,"  said 
Fairfax,  "  I  have  to-day  acquired  enough  besides." 

When  too  late.  Prince  Rupert,  desisting  from  his  fruitless  attempt 
on  the  artillery,  rejoined  his  uncle,  with  his  men  jaded,  his  horses  blown, 
and  the  time  for  effective  aid  gone  by.  Charles,  whose  infantry  was 
now  utterly  discomfited,  made  his  appeal  to  this  body  of  cavalry,  "  One 
charge  more  and  the  day  is  ours,"  but  the  appeal  was  disregarded.  The 
King  could  only  save  his  own  person  by  precipitately  leaving  the  field. 
The  victory  of  the  republicans  was  complete,  but  dearly  purchased,  and 
by  a  remarkable  casualty,  the  victors  lost  more  men  than  the  vanquished. 
The  slain  of  the  royalists  did  not  exceed  800,  that  of  the  Parliamenta- 
rians was  1000.  This  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  havoc  made  by  Rupert's 
cavalry  among  Ireton's  men  in  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Thus 
Naseby  cannot  be  called  a  bloody  battle.   Seldom  indeed  has  the  tempos 
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rary  possession  of  three  kingdoms  been  determined  at  so  small  an  expense 
of  life.  But  500  officers^  4000  private  actives,  with  all  the  Kin^s 
artillery  and  ammunition^  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors ;  the 
mass  of  the  royal  army  was  broken  up^  and  there  was  neither  heart  nor 
means  in  the  country  to  recruit  it. 

The  haste  with  which  Charles  was  at  last  compelled  to  fly^  as  well  as 
his  little  expectation  of  such  a  necessity^  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  his  private  cabinet  or  escrutoire  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  adver. 
saries.  Thence  were  taken — ^rather  say^  stolen — those  letters  between 
Charles  and  his  Queen,  which  were  afterwards  published  under  the 
title  of  "  The  King's  Cabinet  opened/'  the  common.place  book  of  all 
after  historians  who  have  been  unfriendly  to  Charless  fame.  The 
expressions  of  amorous  tenderness  with  which  these  epistles  abound 
were  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  rigid  Puritans,  who  would  have  con. 
demned  a  mother  caressing  her  babe  for  creature  love :  *  but  cooler 
heads  have  deduced  proofs  from  this  correspondence,  that  all  Charles's 
concessions  and  advances  to  a  pacification  were  mere  artifices  to  gain 
time,  and  get  rid  of  the  Parliament.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
Charles  was  as  sincere  as  the  political  morals  of  the  day  required ;  nor 
were  his  adversaries  at  all  stricter  in  their  adherence  to  truth.  Simpli- 
city of  speech  was  not  the  virtue  of  that  age.  Perhaps  it  is  the  rarest 
as  the  most  difficult  of  virtues  in  all  ages,  t 

*  Perhaps  these  stem  critics  would  have  been  better  pleased  with  the  connubial 
doctrine  of  Charles  the  Eleventh  of  Sweden,  who,  when  his  consort  ventured  to  hint 
an  opinion,  said,  in  a  very  kingly  manner,''  Woman,  I  want  you  to  bear  me  children, 
not  to  give  me  advice.'' 

f  The  Athenians,  having  intercepted  a  letter  written  by  tUeir  enemy,  Philip  of 
Maoedon,  to  his  wife  Olympia,  so  far  from  being  moved  by  a  curiosity  of  prying  into 
the  secrets  of  that  relation,  immediately  sent  the  letter  to  the  Queen  unopened. 
Philip  was  not  their  sovereign,  nor  were  they  inflamed  with  that  violent  animosity 
against  him  which  attends  all  civil  commotions." — Hume, 

We  do  not  remember  whether  Mitford,  whose  dread  of  republicanism  made  him  a 
bitterer  enemy  to  the  good  name  of  Athens  than  ever  Philip  was  to  her  political 
existence,  mentions  or  gives  credit  to  this  story.  But  the  Athenians  were  a  people  of 
genius,  and  genius,  however  unprincipled,  always  has  fits  of  generosity,  or  if  not, 
vanity  sometimes  serves  as  welL 

The  laws  of  war  authorise,  if  they  do  not/us^,  the  intercep^on,  detention,  exami- 
nation, and  publication  of  all  documents  of  a  purely  public  nature, — as  letters  to  and 
from  ambassadors,  commanders,  &c.  Hence  we  pass  no  censure  upon  Fairfax  for 
availing  himself  of  Goring's  letter  to  Charles,  or  for  the  means  he  used  to  possess 
himself  of  it  But  private  correspondence,  like  private  property,  should  always  be 
sacred  in  war  as  in  peace,— most  especially  the  correspondence  of  husband  and  wife; 
and  not  the  less  so,  because  the  husband  and  wife  happen  to  be  a  King  and  Qaeen. 
It  was  a  most  ungentlemanUke  act  fo  the  weekly-fast-ordaining  Parliament  or  their 
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As  Goring's  letter  had  fully  inforiued  Fairfox  of  all  the  plana  of  the 
royalists,  he  waa  not  at  a  loss  how  to  follow  up  his  victory.  It  might 
seem  to  have  heen  the  easiest  course  to  .pursue  the  King  immediately. 
No  article  in  his  instructbns  forbad  it ;  for  while  Essex's  commission 
ran  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Parliament^  his  was  in  that  of  the 
Parliament  only,  and  contained  not  the  clause  which  enjoined  regard  to 
the  King's  person.  But  however  it  was,  Charles  escaped  on  the  even, 
ing  of  the  1 4th  of  June  to  Ashby-de-huZouch,  from  whence  he  paaaed 
to  Hereford,  and  thence  to  Abergavenny,  in  Wales,  with  little  or  no 
molestation. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  first  recovered  Leicester,  which  surrendered 
after  two  days'  seige,  on  the  1 8th.  Then  taking  a  westward  route,  he 
passed  through  Warwick  to  Marlborough,  where  he  received  the  Par- 
liament's orders  to  relieve  Taunton.  But  when  he  arrived  at  Bland- 
ford  (July  2),  he  was  informed  that  Goring  had  withdrawn  his  horse 
from  before  Taunton,  and  betaken  himself  to  Langport  on  the  Parret, 
a  central  town  of  Somersetshire.  Thither  Fairfax  hastened,  attacked 
the  royalists  in  that  post,  beat  them  from  it,  killed  300,  and  took  1400 
prisoners.  Goring  fell  back  upon  Bridgewater,  which  capitulated  on 
the  22d,  but  not  till  the  outer  town  had  been  stormed.  Bath  fell  on 
the  30th,  and  Sherborne  Castle  on  the  I5tli  of  August.  Bristol  was 
now  the  last  hope  of  the  royal  cause  in  the  west :  Prince  Rupert  was 
the  governor,  and  whatever  forces  the  shattered  fortunes  of  royalty 
could  raise,  were  at  his  discretion.  He  boasted  that  he  would  hold  it 
at  least  four  months,  if  there  were  no  mutiny.  It  was  well  victualled 
and  well  fortified.  There  was  abundant  time  to  repair  all  deficiencies, 
for  Fairfax,  who  seems  to  have  been  cautious  of  leaving  hostile  garrisons 
in  his  rear,  did  not  sit  down  before  Bristol  till  tlie  22d  of  August.  The 
King,  who  relied  much  upon  contingencies,  hoped  that  before  Bristol 
"Waa  subdued  something  would  fall  out  in  his  favour.  But  the  defence 
of  a  town  was  the  worst  service  in  which  Rupert  could  possibly  have 
been  engaged  ;  for  it  requires  the  most  patience,  the  strictest  discipline, 
the  greatest  endurance  of  privation.  No  sooner  had  the  besiegers 
carried  the  outer  lines  by  storm,  than  he  capitulated,  rather,  it  may  be 
supposed,  in  ill  humour,  than  in  fear,  sick  of  the  tediousness  and  con- 
finemeiit  of  his  duty,  on  the  J  0th  of  September. 

The  anger  and  disappointment  of  the  King  on  this  hasty  abandonment 
of  the  best  strength  of  his  declining  cause,  are  forcibly  and  feelingly 
expressed  by  the  King  in  his  letter  to  his  headstrong  and  fickle  nephew, 
dated  from  Hereford,  14th  September,  1645.      As  there  is  a  great  deal 

agents  to  open  Charles's  Ictten  to  bis  wife,  and  all  historians  who  -make  iise  of  them 
to  blacken  bis  character  ought  to  forfeit  the  character  of  gentlemen. 
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of  keari  in  it^  we  shall  gire  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  ignorantly 
imagine  that  Kings  have  no  hearts : — 

"  Nephew, 
'  Though  the  loss  of  Bristol  be  a  great  blow  to  me,  yet  your  surreu. 
dering  it  as  you  did  is  of  so  much  affliction  to  me,  that  it  makes  me 
not  only  forget  the  conaideraticm  of  that  place,  but  is  likewise  the 
greatest  trial  of  my  constancy  that  hath  yet  befallen  me ;  for  what  is  to 
be  done,  after  one  that  is  so  near  me  as  you  are,  both  in  blood  and 
friendship,  submits  himself  to  so  mean  an  action.  I  gire  it  the  easiest 
term  ;  such — I  have  so  much  to  say  that  I  will  say  no  more,  only,  lest 
rashness  of  judgment  be  laid  to  my  charge,  I  must  remember  you  of 
your  letter  of  the  twelfth  of  August,  whereby  you  assured  -me,  that  if 
no  mutiny  happened,  you  would  keep  Bristol  for  four  months.  Did 
yon  keep  it  four  days  ?  Was  there  any  thing  like  a  mutiny  ?  More 
questions  might  be  asked,  but  now  I  confess  to  little  purpose.  My  con- 
clusion is  to  desire  you  to  seek  your  subsistence  until  it  shall  please  God 
to  determine  my  condition  somewhere  beyond  sea,  to  which  end  I  send 
you  herewith  a  pass,  alid  I  pray  Grod  to  make  you  sensible  of  your  con- 
dition, and  give  you  the  means  to  redeem  what  you  have  lost ;  for  I 
shall  have  no  greater  joy  in  a  victory,  than  in  a  just  occasion  to  assure 
you  of  my  being  your  loving  undo,  and  most  iGuthful  friend,      G.  R. 

It  is  obvious  enough  from  this  letter,  that  Charles  suspected  either 
treadiery  or  pique  in  the  surrender  of  Bristol.  But  there  is  no  just 
ground  for  accusing  Rupert  of  dishonest  tampering  with  the  enemy. 
Charles  had  only  himself  to  blame  for  trusting  so  iniportant  a  post  to  • 
one  whose  imprudence  and  ungovernable  temper  had  already  injured 
his  cause  so  deeply,  and  who  had  not  the  least  experience  in  the  kind 
of  duty  he  undertook  so  confidently.  But  we  can  hardly  suppose 
Rupert  to  have  been  cajoled  by  the  plausible  terms  in  which  Fairfax 
addressed  his  first  summons.  If  they  then  expressed  Sir  Thomas's  own 
sentiments,  he  must  have  been  strangely  blind  to  what  was  doing  even 
in  his  own  camp. — "  S^b-,  the  crown  of  England  is  and  will  be  where  it 
ought  to  be  ;  we  fight  to  maintain  it  there.  But  the  King,  misled  by 
evil  counsellors,  or  through  a  seduced  heart,  hath  left  his  Parliament, 
under  God,  the  best  assurance  of  his  crown  and  fiunily :  the  maintaining 
of  this  sdiism  is  the  ground  of  this  unhappy  war  on  your  part,  and 
what  sad  effects  it  hath  produced  in  the  three  kingdoms  is  visible  to  all 
men.  To  maintain  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  kingdom  jointly ;  a 
principal  part  whereof  is,  that  the  King,  in  supreme  acts,  is  not  to  be 
advised  by  men  uf  whom  the  law  takes  no  notice,  but  by  his  Pariia- 
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ment^  the  great  oounsel  of  the  kingdom^  in  whom  (as  much  as  man  is 
capable  of)  he  hears  all  his  people  as  it  were  at  once  advising  him^  and 
in  which  multitude  of  counsellors  lies  his  safety  and  his  people's  inte- 
rest ;  and  to  see  him  right  in  this  hath  been  the  constant  and  foithlul 
endeavour  of  the  Parliament.  And  to  bring  those  wicked  instruments 
to  justice  that  have  misled  him  is  a  principal  ground  of  our  fighting." 
The  vindictive  spirit  of  this  last  sentence  nullifies  the  fiivourabte 
impression  of  the  constitutional  notions  contained  in  the  former  pas- 
sages>  which^  though  they  do  not  historically  describe  what  the  English 
constitution  had  been,  point  out  clearly  what  it  ou^t  to  be.  The 
Parliament,  in  their  legislative  quality  of  guardians  of  the  constitution, 
were  in  duty  bound  to  insist  on  whatever  was  requisite  for  its  utmost 
practicable  perfection,  according  to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  the  time 
being,  without  tying  themselves  to  the  measure  of  times  past.  Truly 
absurd,  pace  tanti  viri,  is  the  argument  of  Hume,  that,  because  the 
English  were  content  under  the  semi^espotism  of  Elizabeth,  they 
might  very  well  have  rested  under  the  milder  rule  of  Charles  Ist.  As 
phiusibly  might  it  be  asserted,  that  the  adult  youth  ought  not  to  repine 
at  being  denied  a  steed,  and  should  be  thankful  if  he  is  allowed  a 
donkey,  because,  while  he  was  in  petticoats,  he  was  particularly  proud 
of  a  rocking-horse.  But  then  every  advance  in  freedom  should  be 
accompanied  with  an  amnesty;  at  least  no  man  should  be  called  to 
account  for  infringement  of  popular  rights  which  have  not  been 
achieved,  realised,  chartered,  and  made  law.  For  there  is,  or  certainly 
there  should  be,  no  such  thing  as  a  political  crime,  which  is  not  a 
demonstrable  breach  of  a  positive  existing  law.  But  independent  of 
these  considerations,  the  eagerness  to  search  out  and  punish  delinquents, 
whether  it  proceeds  from  malice  or  cowardice ;  whether  the  pretext  be 
retribution  or  security ;  whether  it  exist  in  a  **  high  court  of  justice," 
or  a  committee  of  public  safety,  is  alike  inconsistent  with  the  true  idea 
and  sincere  love  of  liberty  ;  for  it  always  implies  or  induces  a  lawless 
lust  of  power,  and  where  that  is  there  can  be  no  liberty.  He  that 
would  not  have  all  men  as  free  as  they  are  capable  of  being,  does  not 
deserve,  and  therefore  cannot  enjoy,  freedom  himself.  But  we  are 
digressing  too  far. 

It  were  little  interesting  to  detail  the  several  military  expeditions  in 
which  our  subject  was  engaged  between  the  surrender  of  Bristol,  and  the 
final  reduction  of  the  kingdom.  As  little  remained  to  do,  but  to  subdue 
the  scattered  garrisons  which  held  fast  their  integrity  in  spite  of  despair, 
several  of  which  were  private  mansions,  in  which  old  age  and  woman- 
hood endured  all  extremities  of  ftunine  and  toil,  and  sleepless  peril,  for  a 
King  who  could  neither  reward  fidelity  nor  punish  desertion,  it  would 
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^rfaaps  conduce  morc^  to  the  honour  of  Fair&x^  to  say  where  he  was  not 
oonoerned^  than  where  he  was.  It  is  a^reeable^  therefore,  to  record  that 
he  had  no  share  in  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Basing* 
house ;  a  gallant  few,  who  with  slight  succours  from  headquarters  at 
Oxford,  maintained  the  ancient  hall  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  for 
more  than  two  years,  (from  August  1643,  to  October  1645.)  This 
bloody  execution  was  done  by  Cromwell's  troops  alone,  but  it  is  very 
uncertain  whether  Oliver  himself  could  have  stopped  it,  had  he  been  so 
minded;  for  the  garrison  were  for  the  most  part,  like  the  Marquis, 
tainted  with  the  inexpiable  sin  of  Popery,  and  to  spare  them,  would 
have  been  as  the  rebellion  of  Saul.  The  habit  of  blood-shed  however 
acquired,  must  corrupt  and  harden  the  heart ;  but  we  do  not  ascribe,  to 
the  military  saints  of  GromweU,  any  natural  cruelty ;  we  even  believe 
that  their  consciences  often  reproached  them  with  lenity,  and  that  they 
were  always  as  humane  as  their  religion  allowed  them  to  be.  We  are 
happy  who  live  in  times  when  religion,  under  all  diversities  of  form  and 
doctrine,  is  the  law  of  gentleness  and  love ;  and  scarcely  can  credit,  when 
we  read  of  zealous  religionists,  men  of  prayer  and  fetsting,  who  searched 
the  Scripture  for  precedents  of  slaughter,  said  grace  as  devoutly  before 
cutting  a  throat  as  before  carving  a  fowl,  and  dreamed  that  the  times 
were  at  hand  when  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,  never  doubting 
that  themselves  were  of  the  number.  Strange  it  is,  that  when  they 
opened  their  bibles,  (as  was  their  custom,)  to  determine  their  conduct 
by  the  first  text  that  struck  their  eyes,  they  never  stumbled  on  those 
words  of  the  Saviour,  "  Ye  know  not  of  what  spirit  ye  are." 

In  these  woeful  aberrations  Fairfax  had  little  part  He  continued  to 
the  end,  as  he  began,  a  solemn  sturdy  Presbyterian,  too  dull  for  enthu- 
siasm, too  sober-minded  for  fanaticism,  too  unimaginative  to  perceive 
the  beauty  of  the  established  worship,  and  too  proud  to  submit  his  pri- 
vate judgment  to  tradition. 

After  the  taking  of  Bristol^  Fairbx  and  Cromwell  divided  their 
forces.  Cromwell  marched  towards  the  east.  Fair&x  hastened  to 
complete  the  subjugation  of  the  West.  After  possessing  himself  of 
some  minor  posts,  he  commenced  the  blockade  of  Exeter,  towards  the 
end  of  October.  That  loyal  city  held  out  with  great  determination  for 
several  months,  during  which  he  took  Dartmouth  by  storm  on  the  18th 
January,  1646,  and  defeated  Lord  Hopton,  at  Torrington,  on  the  16th 
February.  On  the  24th  February,  the  Parliament  voted  £50,000  for 
his  army,  out  of  the  excise.  He  pursued  Lord  Hopton  into  Cornwall, 
and  after  taking  Moimt  Edgecomb  and  Fowey,  so  completely  hemmed 
him  round  in  Truro,  that  he  was  &in  to  o^itulate  on  terms  which,  to 
Fairfax's  honour,  were  far  from  severe :  to  wit,  that  all  soldiers,  whether 
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English  or  foreign^  should  Kaye  libetty^  on  deli? ering  np  their  arms  and 
horses^  either  to  go  OFer  seas^  or  return  to  their  homes  in  England,  only 
engaging  not  to  serve  against  the  Parliament ;  that  officers  and  gentle, 
men  of  quality  should  be  allowed  to  depart  vith  horses  for  themselves 
and  one  servant,  or  more,  according  to  their  rank,  and  arms  befitting  a 
gentleman ;  that  troopers  and  inferior  horse  officers,  on  delivering  up 
their  arms  and  horses,  should  receive  twenty  shillings  to  carry  them 
home ;  and  that  English  gentlemen,  of  considerable  estate,  should  have 
the  general's  pass  and  recommendation  to  the  Parliament  for  moderate 
composition. 

Before  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  Lord  Hopton,  with  Arthur  Lord 
Capel,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon,) and  other  royalists  of  distinctimi,  passed  over  to  Scilly,  and 
thence  to  Jersey.     Exeter  surrendered  on  articles,  April  13th. 

The  West  being  thus  clear  of  an  enemy,  Fair&x  hastened  to  besiege 
Oxford.  Before  he  lay  down  before  that  city,  the  King  had  withdrawn 
thence  in  disguise,  and  having  now  no  place  of  strength  to  retire  to,  and 
no  army  a  foot,*  and  the  Parliament  refusing  all  offers  of  accommodation, 
he  took  the  resolution  of  casting  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  Scotch 
army,  whose  head  quarters  were  then  at  Newark.  This  was  a  singularly 
uirfortunate  step.  Had  he  negoCiated  with  the  English  army,  while 
Fairfax  retained  his  influence  in  it>  he  would  probably  have  met  at  least 
with  more  sincerity.  The  siege  of  Oxford  commenced  oo  the  Ist  of 
May,  and  it  capitulated  on  the  24th  of  July ;  happy,  under  its  ha;^e6S 
destiny,  in  falling  into  the  hands  of  Fanfax,  whode  honoiffable  regard  to 
learning  and  learned  men  should  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  would 
judge  most  unfavouraMy  of  his  public  conduct.  The  consideration  with 
which  be  treated  the  University,  exposed  him  to  the  bitter  censure  of 
the  ''  Root  and  Branch  Men ;"  but  it  has  procured  him  a  good  word 
from  that  truly  quaint  and  honest  antiquary,  Antony  •a- Wood,  one  of  the 
many  glories  of  Merton  College,  who  was  little  enough  inclined  to  praise 
King  Charles's  enemies.  Yet  he  testifies  to  the  good  conduct  and  disci- 
pline of  Fairfax's  soldiers,  and  to  the  general's  care  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  which,  he  confesses,  had  suffered  much  more  from  the  King's 
garrison,  than  it  did  from  the  Routtdheads.  Fair&x  shewed  his  affec^ 
tion  for  that  inestimable  treasure  by  bequeathing  to  it  the  V(^uminons 
MSS.  of  Roger  Dodsworth,  amounting  to  122  volumes,  all  in  Roger's 

*  The  last  force  that  took  the  field  in  the  King's  favour,  commanded  by  Lord  Ast- 
ley,  and  oonasting  of  3,000,  were  defeated  at  Stowe,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  by  Colonel 
Morgan,  and  thus  all  hopes  of  relieving  or  strengthening  the  King  at  Oxford,  were 
frustrated.  Astley,  when  the  affair  was  over,  said  to  his  captors  *'  You  have  done 
your  work,  and  may  go  play,  unless  you  choose  to  faJl  out  among  yourselves." 
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own  writings  besides  original  MSS.  which  he  had  obtained  from  several 
hands^  making  altogether  162  folios. 

The  next  important  engagement  in  which  our  general  was  concerned 
was  the  taking  of  Ragland  castle,  the  seat  and  fortress  of  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester.  This  mansion^  wherein  the  King  had  found  refuge 
for  some  time  after  the  battle  of  Naseby^  and  where^  according  to 
one  account^  the  old  Marquis  made  a  strong  effort  to  convert  him 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  had  been  beset  early  in  the  spring,  by  a  portion  of 
Fairfax's  army,  undei*  Morgan.  It  was  gallantly,  though  hopelessly, 
defended ;  but  when  Fairfax  approached  in  person,  the  Marquis  rightly 
thought  it  was  better  to  surrender  to  him  than  another.  Honourable 
terms  were  obtained  for  the  garrison,  but  the  aged  Marquis,  then  in  his 
84th  year,  was  treated  by  the  Parliament,  (probably  on  account  of  his 
religion,)  with  a  most  disgraceful  rigour,  to  which  we  hope  Fairfax  was 
nowise  accessary.  As  the  influence  of  Cromwell  and  the  Independent 
party  increased  in  the  army,  that  of  Fairfax-  and  the  Parliament  de- 
clined. In  the  personal  violence  inflicted  on  the  King,  Fairfax  had  no 
actual  share ;  but  he  was  employed  by  the  Parliament  to  convey  to  the 
Scotch  army,  the  price  of  the  King's  blood.  In  the  course  of  his 
northward  march,  on  the  15 th  of  February,  1647,  he  met  the  King, 
then  a  captive  in  the  charge  of  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  just 
beyond  Nottingham,  and  his  Majesty  stopping  his  horse.  Sir  Thomas 
alighted  and  kissed  his  hand ;  and  afterwards  mounted  and  discoursed 
with  him  as  they  rode  along. 

The  Parliament  were  beginning  to  find  that  they  had  raised  an  army 
to  overawe  themselves,  and  took  measures  for  disbanding  the  supernume- 
raries. On  the  5th  of  March,  after  a  long  and  stormy  debate,  Fairfax 
was  voted  general  of  the  forces  that  were  to  be  continued.  On  the  12th 
of  the  same  month  he  came  to  Cambridge,  where  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  him.  The  Latin  speech  made  on 
these  occasions,  generally  contains  a  summary  of  merits,  similar  to  that 
in  a  Peer's  patent  of  creation.  We  hope  the  orator  who  presented  Fair- 
fax did  not  forget  Roger  Dodsworth  and  the  Bodleian. 

As  the  self-denying  ordinance  had  no  prospective  operation.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax  was,  about  this  time,  elected  member  for  Cirencester :  proi. 
bably  with  a  view  of  being  a  mediator  between  the  Parliament  and  the 
army.  But  he  had  no  talents  for  intrigue,  and  quickly  found  that  the  sol- 
diers, who  as  long  as  there  was  an  enemy  in  the  field,  had  preserved  the 
strictest  discipline,  now  began  to  imitate  their  superiors  in  rebellion. 
And  indeed  it  was  little  to  be  expected,  that  men,  long  accustomed  to 
blood  and  plunder,  who  had  moreover  the  conceit  that  they  were  the 
elect  and  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  many  of  whom  had  risen  from  the 

2  E 
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lowest  grades  of  society  to  high  offices^  would  return  to  their  ploughs 
and  looms,  and  live  peaceably  under  an  authority  as  illegal  as  that  they 
were  themselves  determined  to  assume.  Cromwell  had  done  his  work ; 
he  was  particularly  formidable  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  he  had  exhi- 
bited symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  dose  with  the  King.  The  Parlia- 
ment wished  to  send  him  to  Ireland^  but  it  did  not  suit  his  purposes  to 
go  thither.  The  council  of  agitators,  a  sort  of  political  union  among 
the  soldiers,  arose,  and  Fair^Eix  found  that  he  was  no  more  master.  He 
saw  through  their  designs,  he  deliberated  on  laying  down  his  commis- 
sion, but  he  was  persuaded  to  retain  it,  for  his  name  had  still  great 
weight  with  all  parties.  In  political  matters,  however,  he  never  had 
much  judgment  of  his  own,  and  for  a  time  suffered  himself  to  be  an  active 
instrument  of  the  military  democracy,  which  the  people  looked  upon  aa 
the  bulwark  of  liberty ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  however 
violent  the  acts  of  the  army,  their  principles  were  more  liberal,  more 
tolerant,  and  more  consistent  than  those  of  the  assembly  at  St.  Stephen's, 
To  be  short,  Fairfax  seems  to  have  concurred  in  all  the  measures  of  the 
army,  till  the  seizing  of  the  King's  person  by  cornet  Joyce,  on  the  3rd 
of  June.  At  this,  according  to  his  own  account,  in  his  memorials,  he 
"  immediately  sent  two  regiments,  commanded  by  colonel  Whaley,  to 
set  all  things  again  in  their  dtis  course  and  order"  Whaley  overtodc 
the  King  on  his  way  towards  Cambridge,  and  signified  that  the  general 
(Fairfiuc)  was  much  troubled  at  those  insolencies  which  were  committed 
by  the  soldiers  about  his  Majesty's  person,  "  and  as  he  had  not  the  least 
knowledge  of  them  before  they  were  done,  so  he  had  omitted  no  time  in 
seeking  to  remove  that  force,"  which  Whaley  had  orders  to  see  done, 
and  therefore  he  desired  his  Majesty  to  return  to  Holmby,  where  all 
should  be  settled  on  its  former  footing.  But  Charles  either  thinking 
any  change  for  the  better,  or  deluded  with  an  opinion,  that  the  army 
were  really  in  his  favour,  would  not  comply  with  this  request. '  Fairfax 
waited  on  him  at  Sir  John  Cutt's  house,  near  Cambridge,  but  could  not 
obtain  his  confidence,  nor  persuade  him  to  return  to  Holmby.  He  also 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  call  a  council  of  war,  to  proceed  against 
Joyce,  whose  proceedings  no  one  would  either  own  or  disavow.  This 
difference  did  not  immediately  dissolve  Sir  Thomas's  connection  with  tiie 
mutinous  army.  He  joined  in  the  march  to  St  Albans,  and  on  the  15th 
of  June,  was  a  party  to  a  charge  against  eleven  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  among  whom  were  Denzil  HoUis,  Sir  John  Clot- 
worthy,  and  Sir  William  Waller,  the  heads  of  the  Presbyterian  party. 
When  the  army  were  encamped  on  Houndslow  Heath,  he  received  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  and  LentfaaJ,  the  Speakers  of  the  two  Houses,  who 
with  sixty^ix  members  thought  proper,  imder  pretence  of  personal 
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danger^  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  military^  which 
was  perhaps  preferable  to  the  tyranny  of  the  London  apprentices^  by 
whose  riotous  interference  the  Parliament  was  now  controuled.  On  the 
6th  of  August^  he  entered  London^  in  defiance  of  the  Parliament's  order 
that  the  army  should  not  approach  them  within  fifteen  miles^  replaced 
the  Speakers  in  their  seats^  and  voted  for  the  expulsion  of  the  eleven 
accused.  Perfect  order  was  preserved^  and  private  property  respected. 
In  all  these  acts^  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  performed  the  part  of 
one  "  who  was  no  enemy  to  monarchy  and  civil  government :"  he  never 
departed  from  the  outward  respect  due  to  the  presence  of  Majesty. 
Even  while  an  army^  nominally  under  his  command^  was  dragging  the 
King^s  person  along  with  them  in  all  their  movements^  he  declared  in 
his  letters  to  tbe  Parliament^  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  officers^  "  that 
they  conceived  that  to  avoid  all  harshnesses^  and  afford  all  kindnesses  to 
hb  Majesty^  consistent  vrith  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Kingdom^  is  the 
most  christian^  honourable^  and  prudent  way ;  and  that  tender^  mode- 
rate, and  equitable  dealing  towards  his  Majesty,  his  family,  and  party, 
is  the  most  hopeful  course,  to  take  away  the  seeds  of  war  and  feuds 
amongst  us  and  our  posterity,  and  to  procure  a  lasting  peace."  Is  it 
credible,  that  Fairfax  still  believed  that  any  remnant  of  monarchical 
power  could  be  retained  without  a  counter-revolution  }  It  is  commonly 
said,  that  he  was  at  this  time  the  tool  of  Cromwell.  The  truth  rather 
seems  to  be,  that  both  he  and  Cromwell  were  equally  hurried  along  by 
the  despotism  of  Fate,  working  in  the  wild  humours  of  the  army. 

When  the  King  fled  from  Hampton  Court,  and,  for  no  assignable 
reason,  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Hammond,  governor  of  Carisbrook 
Castle,  some  shew  of  negociation  took  place  between  him  and  the  Par- 
liament, which  of  course  proving  abortive,  a  vote  was  passed,  at  the  nod 
of  the  army,  that  no  more  addresses  be  made  to  the  King,  nor  any 
letters  or  addresses  sent  to  him,  and  that  it  should  be  treason  for  any 
one,  without  the  leave  of  the  two  houses,  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
him.  The  army,  with  Fairfax's  concurrence,  went  a  step  beyond  this, 
not  only  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  but  resolving  to  stand  by  the  Par. 
liament  in  whatever  further  should  be  necessary  for  settling  and  secur- 
ing the  Parliament  and  kingdom,  without  the  King,  and  against  him. 
Thus,  ^^  though  Fairfax  wished  nothing  that  Cromwell  did,  he  contri- 
buted to  bring  it  all  to  pass." 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1648,  Ferdinando  Lord  Fairfax  dying  at 
York,  Sir  Thomas  succeeded  to  all  his  estates  and  titles,  and  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Pontefract  Castle,  and  Custos  Rotulorum  in  his 
room. 

A  re-action  was  now  commencing  in  the  nation,  and  the  royalists 
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attempted  several  risings^  which  served  no  purpose  but  to  ensure  their 
own  destruction^  and  precipitate  their  master's  doom.    In  suppressing 
these   insurrections^   Lord   Fair^  exerted  his   customary  skill  and 
valour.     On  the  9th  of  April  he  quelled  a  riot  of  the  London  appren* 
tices^  who  had  declaimed  for  God  and  King  Charles.      He  sent  powerful 
reinforcements  to  subdue  the  troops  revolted  in  Wales  under  Lang, 
horne,  Poyer^  and  Powell.     A  rash  enterprise  had  been  undertaken  in 
Essex  and  Kent^  without  much  concert^  by  Goring  Earl  of  Norwich,  Lord 
Capel^  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  others.    It  was  against  these  that  Lord 
Fairfax  performed  his  last  important  military  services.  He  had  been  com. 
manded  to  march  to  the  north,  where  an  invasion  from  Scotland,  under 
Hamilton,  was  daily  apprehended,  and  where  Carlisle  and  Berwic  were 
once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  royalists.     But  before  he  was  many  days 
on  his  route,  he  received  counter  orders  to  march  into  Kent,  to  oppose 
Goring  and  his  sometime   fellow..commander.    Sir  William   Waller. 
Though  severely  indisposed   by  the   gout,  he  displayed  his  usual 
vigoiu*  and  courage,  with  his  usual  success,  and  defeated  a  considerable 
body  of  insurgents  at.  Maidstone  on  the  2d  of  June.    Though  requested 
not  to  expose  his  own  person,  he  mounted  with  his  gouty  foot  wrapped 
up,  and  led  on  the  men  to  the  very  brunt  of  the  action.     Such  of  the 
royalists  as  escaped  passed  over  the  river,  and  being  joined  by  several 
companies  under  Capel  and  Lucas,  shut  themselves  up  in  Colchester  on 
the  12th  of  June.     Fairfax  came  to  the  same  place  on  the  13th  of  that 
month,  attempted  vainly  to  storm  it,  and  then  commenced  a  blockade, 
which  continued  for  eleven  weeks.     The  royalists  were  reduced  to  great 
extremities  of  hunger,  and  for  five  weeks  fed  upon  horse  flesh ;   all 
their  endeavours  to  set  on  foot  a  general  treaty  being,  as  might  be 
expected,  inefiectual.   To  their  proposals  of  this  nature  Fairfax  answer- 
ed, "  that  such  a  treaty,  and  for  such  a  peace,  was  not  the  proper  work 
of  himself,  or  the  armies,  but  theirs  that  had  employed  him,  and  the 
best  terms  that  he  would  grant,  were,  that  the  common  soldiers,  if  they 
laid  down  their  arms  within  twenty  hours,  should  have  free  leave  to 
depart  to  their  homes,  and  the  officers  passes,  to  go  beyond  sea."    It 
would  have  been  well  for  Fairfax's  reputation  if  these  terms  had  been 
accepted ;  for  the  brave  perseverence  of  the  loyal  handful  exasperated 
him  to  severities,  which  remain  a  lasting  blemish  to  his  name.     CoL 
Chester  surrendered  on  the  28th  of  August.    Sir  Charles  Lucas  and 
Sir  George  Lisle  were  dishonourably  butchered  for  example's  sake,  for 
which  cruelty  his  memorials  give  no  better  excuse  than  that  they  were 
soldiers  of  fortune,  which  was  not  true,  and  if  it  had  been,  could  not 
extenuate  the  cold-blooded  execution  of  brave  gentlemen,  who  had  not 
violated  the  laws  of  war.    Lucas  was  first  shot ;  Lisle  went  vp  ^uad 
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embraced  the  body,  and  then  presented  himself  to  the  executioners. 
Perhaps  apprehensive  of  being  mangled,  he  bad  the  soldiers  approach 
nearer :  one  of  them  replied,  "  I  warrant.  Sir,  we'll  hit  you ; "  to  which 
he  rejoined,  "  Friends,  I  hare  been  nearer  to  you  when  you  have  missed 
me."  This  execution  over,  Fair^  went  to  the  Town-hall,  where  the 
rest  of  the  prisoners  were  confined,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  Earl 
of  Norwich  and  the  Lord  Capel,  told  them  "  that,  having  done  that 
which  military  justice  required,  aU  the  lives  of  the  rest  were  safe,  and 
that  they  should  be  well  treated,  and  disposed  of  as  the  Parliament 
should  direct."  But  the  Lord  Capel  had  not  so  soon  digested  this  so  late 
barbarous  proceeding  as  to  receive  those  who  caused  it  with  such  return 
as  his  condition  might  have  prompted  to  him,  but  said  that  they  should 
do  well  to  finish  their  work,  and  execute  the  same  rigour  to  the  rest ; 
upon  which  there  were  two  or  three  such  sharp  and  bitter  replies 
between  him  and  Ireton  as  cost  bun  his  life  in  a  few  months  after."* 

When  a  bill  of  attainder  against  Lord  Capel  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  pleaded  that  Fairfax  had  not  only  promised  him 
his  life,  but  had  expressly  acknowledged  that  promise  in  a  letter  to  the 
House.  Lord  Fairfax  was  called  on  to  explain  his  meaning  in  that 
letter.  He  had  then  the  chance  at  least  of  saving  a  brave  man's  life, 
but  he  merely  said,  *'  that  his  promise  did  not  extend  to  any  other 
but  the  military  power,  and  that  the  prisoners  were,  noti^ithstanding, 
liable  to  trial  and  judgment  by  the  dvil  power."  A  very  similar  case, 
our  readers  will  recollect,  occurred  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

We  have  anticipated  the  order  of  time  a  little,  to  bring  all  the  trans- 
actions connected  with  the  surrender  of  Colchester  under  one  point  of 
view,  for  the  attainder  of  Capel  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles.  Fairfax,  having  reduced  Colchester,  and  laid  a  heavy 
fine  of  £12,000  on  the  inhabitants,  who  seem  to  have  been  pasnve  in 
the  whole  business  to  excuse  them  from  being  plundered,  he  made  a  sort 
of  triumphant  progress  through  Ipswich,  Yarmouth,  St.  Edmund's- 
bury, — for  what  purpose  does  not  appear.  He  returned  to  London  in 
December.  Some  degree  of  mystery  hangs  about  'his  participation  in 
that  violent  measure  called  "  Pride's  Purge,"  when  all  the  members 
known  to  be  hostile  to  the  abolition  of  monarchy  were  excluded  by  sol- 
diers placed  for  the  purpose,  and  only  the  most  decisive  Independents 
permitted  to  enter  the  House.  While  Whitelock  asserts  expressly  that 
it  was  done  by  special  order  from  the  Lord  General,  (Fairfax,)  and  the 
council  of  the  army ;  he  declares,  no  less  positively,  that  he  had  hot  the 
least  intimation  of  it  till  it  was  done,  and  appeals  to  several  members, 
with  whom  he  was  at  that  very  time  discoursing,  for  the  truth  of  his 

*  Clarendon. 
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aBseverfttioD,"  wMch  is  also  affirmed  by  Clarendon*  The  probability  is^ 
that  he  had  never  been  told  what  was  on  foot,  that  he  had  never  been 
consulted  about  it,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  know  it ;  but  that  it  was 
anything  more  than  he  expected,  is  absolutely  incredible,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  he  was  the  most  gullible  of  mankind. 

When  the  ''High  Court  of  Justice,"  was  formed,  his  name  whs 
placed  first  on  the  list  of  judges,  but  he  declined  to  act  as  such.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  irresolution,  not  to  say  prevarication^  in  his  pro- 
ceedings  on  this  occasion.  His  lady  shewed  a  far  manlier  spirit  When 
the  regicide  court  first  assembled,  and  the  crier,  calling  over  the  names 
of  the  judges,  came  to  ''Thomas  Lord  Fairfax," — no  answer.  A  second 
time  the  summons  was  uttered — "Thomas  Lord  Fairfax."  A  voice 
from  the  crowd  replied, — ^"he  has  more  wit  than  to  be  here."  A 
moment's  pause : — some  one  asked  who  spake,  but  there  was  no  r^ly. 
The  court  resumed.  When  the  impeachment  was  read,  running  in  the 
name  of  "  all  the  good  people  of  England,"  the  same  voice  exclaijned, 
"  No,  nor  the  hundredth  part  of  them."  Axtel,  the  officer,  commanded 
the  soldiers  to  fire  at  the  box  from  whence  the  voice  proceeded.  The 
guns  were  levelled,  when  it  was  perceived  that  it  was  the  Lady  Fairfax 
that  spake  so  boldly. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Anthony  Wood,  Fair^  had  resolved  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  King  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment,  but  was 
duped  by  Cromwell,  who  directed  him  "  to  seek  the  Lord,"  and  that 
he  was  actually  "seeking  the  Lord,"  in  Harrison's  apartments  at 
Whitehall,  while  the  bloody  deed  was  doing.  But  this  is  utterly 
incredible,  and  needs  no  refutation.  He  certainly  had  no  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  King's  death  ;  but  so  perfectly  supine  was  he  during 
tho  whole  transaction,  that  his  neutrality  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to 
some  private  scruple  than  to  any  clear  perception  of  the  iniquity  oC  the 
deed.  Wood,  to  make  the  story  still  more  wonderful,  adds,  that  "when 
his  Majesty  wbs  beheaded,  and  his  corpse  thereupon  immediately  cof- 
fined, and  covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall.  Bishop  Juxon,  who  attended 
him  on  the  scaffold,  and  Thomas  Herbert,  the  only  grocrni  of  the 
chamber  that  was  then  left,  did  go  with  the  said  corpse  to  the  back 
stairs,  to  have  it  embalmed ;  and  Mr.  Herbert,  after  the  body  had  been 
deposited,  met  with  the  General  Fairfax,  who  asked  him  How  the 
King  did  ?  whereupon  Herbert,  looking  very  strangely  upon  him,  told 
him  that  the  King  was  beheaded,  at  which  he  seemed  very  much  sur~ 
prised"  We  will  not — ^we  do  notp— believe  that  Lord  Fairfax  was 
guilty  of  such  unfeeling  hypocrisy,  such  despicable  affectation.  But  he 
lived  in  an  age  when  scarcely  any  man  dealt  fairly  with  his  own  con. 
science.    Certain  it  is,  that  he  did  not  immediately  break  off  his  con- 
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nection  with  the  regicide  party^  who  were  indeed  now  become  the  de 
facto  government,  and  as  such^  p^rhaps^  entitled  to  obedience^  but  not 
to  co-operation^  from  those  who  condemned  the  st^ps  whereby  they  had 
risen.  On  the  15th  of  February,  just  fifteen  days  after  the  King's 
death,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  new  council  of  state ;  and  though 
he  refused  to  subscribe  the  test  appointed  by  the  Parliament  for  approv. 
ing  all  that  had  been  respecting  the  King,  and  kingly  power,  he  was,  on 
the  31st  of  March,  voted  General-in-Chief  of  all  the  forces  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

In  May  he  made  an  excursion  into  Oxfordshire,  where  he  put  down 
the  Levellers,  who  were  growing  very  troublesome,  and  was  made  a 
Doctor  of  Laws,—- a  whimsical  custom  of  the  Universities  to  invest  with 
academical  dignities  the  men  of  the  sword.  He  continued  his  tour 
southward,  and  inspected  various  forts,  &c.  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  South, 
ampton,  and  Portsmouth ;  and  near  Guildfbld  had  a  rendezvous 
of  the  army,  whom  he  exhorted  to  obedience.  He  must  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  determining  whom,  imder  existing  circumstances,  they 
ought  to  obey. 

On  the  4th  of  June  he  and  other  officers  dined  with  the  city  of 
London,  who  testified  their  gratitude  by  a  present  of  a  large  and 
weighty  bason  and  ewer  of  beaten  gold.  The  wildest  levellers  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  negodahle  value  of  rank.  The  most  abandoned  acknow* 
ledge  the  moral  influence  of  character,  and  the  most  passionate  enthu- 
siasts (if  they  are  not  physically  mad)  think  it  well  to  have  some  com^ 
mon  sense  in  their  service;  just  as  the  most  devoted  Bacchanalians 
insist  upon  their  servant's  keeping  sober  enough  to  carry  them  hcnne, 
and  see  them  to  bed.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  new  republic  were 
anxious  to  keep  Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  almost  the  only  man  who 
brought  title,  property,  character,  and  a  cool  brain  into  their  councUs. 
Perhaps,  too,  they  hoped  to  make  him  a  s^^-o^  against  Cromwell.  But 
he  was  weary,  disappointed,  no  longer  young :  his  wife,  who  had  shared 
his  perils  and  promoted  his  effi)rts  while  she  imagined  that  he  was 
fighting  for  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  church,  and  an  effective 
Christian  discipline,  was  vexed  in  spirit  to  see  him  led  about  at  pleasure 
by  sectaries,  who  agreed  with  her  in  nothing  but  a  hatred  of  prelates 
and  surplices.  Her  pride,  if  not  his  own,  forbad  him  to  be  General  of 
troops  whom  he  could  not  restrain;  and  therefore,  having  found  out 
at  last,  that  he  had  no  power  for  good,  and  no  inclination  to  further  evil, 
he  resigned  his  commission  in  June,  1650,  when  the  Scots  declared  for 
King  Charles  II.  The  Presbyterians  then  hoped  that  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  monarchy  would  bring  about  the  establishment  of  their  church, 
but  Fairfax  prudently  declined  either  to  oppose  or  assist  the  enterprize. 
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He  resigned  his  office  on  the  26th  of  June ;  the  government  gave  him 
a  pension  of  £5000  a  year^  and  he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Nun-Appleton^ 
in  Yorkshire.  From  that  time,  ve  hear  nothing  of  him,  (except  that 
he  always  prayed  for  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,)  till  after  the 
death  of  Cromwell.  When  Monk  appeared  in  the  field  to  deliver  the 
Parliament,  (which  then  resumed  its  functions,)  from  Lambert  and  his 
soldiers.  Lord  Fairfax  once  more  took  the  field ;  the  Yorkshire  gentry 
gladly  obeyed  his  summons ;  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1659,  he  appeared 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  gentlemen,  his  friends  and  neighbours.  His 
name  and  reputation  induced  the  Irish  brigade,  of  1000  horse,  to 
join  him,  which  gave  Monk  a  decided  advantage.  He  took  possession 
of  York,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1660.  On  the  29th  of  March,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  York,  in  the 
short  healing  Parliament  he  gave  his  glad  consent  to  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  which  he  had  so  great  a  hand  in  destroying,  and  was  at 
the  head  of  the  committee  appointed  to  wait  on  the  King  at  the  Hague. 
Charles  received  him  with  his  accustomed  graciousness,  and,  it  is  said, 
that  in  a  private  interview,  he  asked  pardon  for  all  past  offences.  From 
this  time  to  his  death,  he  lived  at  his  country  seat  in  great  privacy, 
giving  himself  up  to  study  and  devotion,  without  taking  any  part  what, 
ever  in  public  afiairs.  The  most  remarkable  action  that  has  been 
recorded,  of  his  last  eleven  years,  was  his  presenting  to  King  Charles  a 
copy  of  verses,  of  his  own  composition,  to  or  about  the  horse  on  which 
his  Majesty  rode  to  his  coronation,  which  horse  was  of  his  own  stud, 
and  given  by  him  to  the  placable  mcmarch,  as  a  peace^ffering.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  give  the  verses  intire.  Lord  Fair&x  died  on  the 
12th  of  November,  1671^  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  and  is  buried  in 
the  aisle  adjoining  to  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of  Bilburgh  church, 
near  York.  He  left  no  male  issue.  He  was  after  his  kind,  a  poet,  or  at 
least  a  versifier  of  Scripture.  In  Mr.  Thoresby's  Mubeum  are  his  MS. 
version  of  the  Psalms,  Canticles,  and  other  portions  of  the  Bible.  He 
was,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  honest  man. 
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«  SANS  CHANGER.'' 

Such  b  the  motto  of  the  noble  house  of  Stanley^  and  well  was  it  fill, 
filled  in  the  stead&st  loyalty  of  this  brave  man^  and  his  heroic  spouse. 
Their  story^  as  &r  as  it  has  been  recorded^  is  but  short,  and  we  shall  tell 
it  simply ;  singling  their  acts  and  sufferings  from  the  chaos  of  contem. 
porary  occurrences^  and  relating  them^  by  themselves,  '*  unmixt  with 
baser  matter/' 

James,  seyenth  Earl  of  Derby,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William,  the  sixth 
Earl,by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Vere,  seventeenth  Elarl  of  Oxford, 
and  of  Anne,  daughter  of  the  '*  great  Lord  Burleigh."  Neither  Collins, 
nor  Lodge,  mention  the  date  of  his  birth,  nor  the  place  of  his  education^ 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  instructed  in  all  such  polite  and 
liberal  learning  as  was  supposed,  in  that  age,  to  become  his  rank.  Hardly 
a  record  remains  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  except  that  he  was 
one  of  the  many  Elnights  of  the  Bath  appointed  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  First,  and  that  he  was  summoned  to  Parliament  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1628,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Strange.  Calling  the  eldest  sons 
of  Peers  to  the  Upper  House,  during  their  father's  life  time,  was  not 
unfrequent  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  Stuarts.  We  hear  nothing  of 
his  travels,  though  it  is  not  probable  that  he  omitted  what  was  then,  as 
now,  esteemed  essential  to  the  accomplishing  a  complete  gentleman,  espe« 
cially  as  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  early  united,  was  a  French  lady, 
related  to  the  blood  royal  of  France.  This  ^Eunous  woman  was  Charlotte 
de  la  Tremouille,  daughter  of  Claude,  Duke  of  Thouars.  She  may, 
however,  have  come  over  in  the  train  of  the  beautiful  and  imfortunate 
Henrietta. 

Derby  was  no  frequenter  of  the  court.  He  lived  among  his  tenants, 
dividing  his  time  between  his  English  estates  and  his  little  kingdom  of 
Man,  which  he  was  anxious  to  improve  and  civilize.  But  peaceful 
years  and  charitable  deeds  make  little  shew  in  the  memorial  page,  and 
Derby  owes  his  place  in  history,  not  to  the  virtues  which  sprang  out  of 
his  own  good  will  and  choioe,  but  to  those  which  were  elicited  from  him, 
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like  fire  from  flints^  by  the  blows  of  fortune.  Scarcely  had  his  father's 
death  put  him  in  possession  of  his  ample  domains,  when  the  approach  of 
civil  war  obliged  him  to  exchange  the  garb  of  mourning  for  a  coat  of 
mail,  and  the  kind  superintendence  of  a  good  landlord  over  Jiis  paternal 
dependants,  for  the  duties  of  a  military  commander. 

When  King  Charles  retired  to  York  in  the  beginning  of  1642,  Derby 
was  one  of  the  first  nobles  who  joined  him.  He  was  almost  immediately 
despatched  back  into  Lancashire  to  array  the  military  force  in  that 
county,  of  which  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant,  for  the  King's  service.  It 
was  the  original  intention  of  Charles  to  hoist  his  standard  at  Warring- 
ton ;  a  situation  which  would  have  rendered  Lord  Derby's  powers  in  the 
liighest  degree  available :  but  through  the  weak  or  selfish  saggestioiw  of 
.certain  in  the  council,  he  waa  induced  to  set  up  the  signal  of  war  at 
Nottingham.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  Derby,  who  actually 
mustered  60,000  men  on  the  three  heaths  of  PrestoD,  Ormskirk,  and 
Bury,  and  was  proceeding  to  use  the  same  efforts  in  Cheshire,  and 
North.Wales,  where  also  he  was  Lord-Lieutenant,  when  a  special  letter 
from  his  Majesty  required  his  presepce  at  head  quarters,  with  such 
troops  as  he  could  equip  directly.  The  Lancashire  men,  thinking 
^emselves  slighted,  or  like  all  irregular  forces,  intolerant  of  delay,  went 
aulkily  home,  or  joined  the  opposite  party,  to  which  they  were  of  consi* 
derable  aid  in  seizing  Manchester*  But  the  £arl^  though  mortified, 
was  not  changed ;  from  his  personal  friends,  and  his  tenantry,  he  raised 
three  regiments  of  foot,  and  as  many  troops  of  horse,  which  he  clothed 
and  armed  at  his  own  cost.  With  these  he  waited  on  the  King  at 
t^rewsbury.  He  was  straightway  ordered  bfick,  with  orders  to  attempt 
to  surprise  Manchester.  He  returned,  hastened  his  prepanitionsy  fixed 
the  very  hour  and  mode  of  the  assault,  when  the  very  night  before  the 
enterprise  was  to  hav:e  been  executed,  he  received  counter.4)rders  to 
repair  to  the  King  immediately.  He  obeyed,  and  was  rewarded  by 
having  his  trusty  powers  taken  from  him,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
others,  while  he  was  once  more  remanded  int»  Lancashire  to  raise  fresh 
men  as  he  could.  Treatment  like,  this,  and  a  course  of  management 
enough  to  ruin  any  cause,  would  hav«  made  many  a  man  retire  in  dis- 
gust, if  not  actually  change.    But 

Loyalty  is  still  tl^e  same 
Whether  it  lose  or  win  the  game, 
Trae  as  the  dial  to  the  sun 
Although  it  be  not  shooe  upon. 

Derby's  loyalty  was  of  that  exalted,  pure,  and  simple  character,  which 
was  ready  to  sufifer  all  things  not  only/or  the  King,  hui/rom  the  King. 
Though  the  royal  interest  in  Lancashire,  was  sunk  very  low,  he  had 
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infiueeoe  to  rtise  a  force  sufficient  to  storm  Lancaster  and  Preston^  in 
which  undertakings  he  shared  and  more  than  shared  the  utmost  per* 
sonai  dangers,  lind  was  preparing  ibr  an  attack  on  Manchester,  when 
this  new  levy  was  called  away  to  the  main  army ;  and  nothing  was  left 
for  him  to  do  but  to  foirtify  his  mansion  at  Lathom,  and  hold  it  out  till 
better  times.  But  before  he  had  put  the  last  hand  to  his  work  of 
restoring  his  home  to  the  martial  condition  for  which  in  former  centuries 
all  baronial  residences  were  dcoigBt*^  he  received  wtelligence  that  the 
King's  enemies  and  his  were  planning  an  invasion  of  his  little  sove* 
reigttty  of  Man.  To  save  this  island  which  might  serve  for  a  retreat 
should  the  King  come  to  the  worst,  he  determined  to  sail  thither  in 
person,  and  to  intrust  his  lady  with  the  completion  and  command  of  the 
half-finished  works  at  Lathom.  The  place  had  great  capabilities  of 
defence:  little  was  wanting  to  make  it  tenable  against  a  considerable 
force.  The  Earl  placed  a  few  soldiers  within  the  walls,  with  what 
arms  and  ammunition  he  could  collect  or  spare.  And  so,  leaving  per« 
force  his  wife  and  children  to  the  perils  of  a  siege,  he  hastily  departed. 
He  was  just  arrived  in  the  Isle,  when  the  Countess  received  certain 
intimation  that  she  was  to  be  attacked  in  her  own  house.  No  time 
was  lost.  The  ancient  fiibric  was  fortified  to  the  best  of  known  art 
and  present  means.  The  little  garrison  was  strengthened  by  such 
recruits  from  the  midling  and  lower  classes  of  neighbouring  pec^,  as 
gratitude  made  trustworthy;  and  these  were  admitted  singly,  or  in  small 
parties.  Beloved  as  the  Countess  and  her  husband  were,  she  had  less 
difficulty  in  procuring  stores  and  .provisions  than  generally  beset  the 
defenders  of  royalty.  Out  of  the  troops  left  by  the  £arl,  the  recruits 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  fiunily  servants,  she  formed  six  divi^ 
sions,  called  Regiments,  at  the  head  of  which  she  placed  so  many  country 
gentlemen,  and  gave  the  chief  command  to  Captain  Farmer,  a  Scot,  and 
an  old  Low-country  soldier,  afterwards  slain  at  Marston-moor.  With 
such  secrecy  were  these  arrangements  made,  that  the  enemy  approached 
within  two  miles  of  Lathom  before  they  were  aware  that  they  would  be 


On  the  28th  of  February,  1644,  Fairfex  and  his  men  arrived,  and 
sent  a  trumpet  to  desire  a  conference  with  the  Countess,  to  which  she 
agreed;  and  in  order  to  impress  the  foe  with  a  notion  of  her  power, 
''she  placed  her  inefficient  and  unarmed  men  on  the  walls  and  tops  of 
towers,  and  marshalled  all  her  soldiers  in  good  order,  with  their  res. 
pective  officers,  from  the  main  guard  in  the  first  court  to  the  great 
hall, ''  in  which  she  calmly  awaited  the  visit  of  the  adverse  leader.  There 
is  no  need  to  say  that  the  meeting  was  ceremonious,  for  where  no  kind- 
ness is,  there  must  be  ceremony,  or  there  will  be  no  courtesy ;  and 
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Fsdrfax^  whether  patriot  or  rebel,  was  still  a  gentleman.  He  ofiered  the 
Countess  a  safe  and  honorable  removal,  with  her  children,  retinue,  and 
eflbcts^  military  stores  excepted,  to  the  Familyse  at  Knowsley  parkr 
where  she  might  reside  without  molestation,  with  the  moiety  of  the 
Earl's  estate  for  her  support.  She  answered  that  she  was  under  a 
double  trust— of  faith  to  her  husband,  and  allegiance  to  her  Sovereign," 
and  desired  to  have  a  month  to  consider.  This  being  refused,  she  told 
the  general  that ''  She  hoped  then  he  would  excuse  her  if  she  preserved 
her  honour  and  obedience,  though  perhaps  to  her  own  ruin." 

It  was  now  matter  of  hesitation  with  the  assailants  whether  to  proceed 
by  storm  or  blockade.  By  a  stratagem  of  one  of  the  Earl's  Chaplains, 
who  persuaded  the  rebels  that  there  were  only  fourteen  days  provision 
in  the  house,  the  latter  method  was  determined  on.  After  a  fortnight, 
Fair&x  sent  formally  to  demand  a  surrender.  The  Countess  replied 
that  ''She  had  not  yet  forgotten  what  she  owed  to  the  Church,  to  her 
Prince,  and  to  her  Lord,  and  that  till  she  lost  her  honour  or  her  life> 
she  would  still  defend  that  place."  The  besiegers  then  begun  regularly 
to  form  their  trenches.  On  the  24th  of  Mardi,  the  Heroine  ordered  a 
sally  of  200  men,  who  slew  00  of  the  enemy,  with  a  loss  of  only  two 
lives.  Fourteen  weeks  past  before  the  besiegers  could  complete  their 
lines,  so  constantly  were  they  interrupted  by  the  sallies  of  the  besieged. 
But  when  this  was  done,  they  approached  nearer  and  ndeirer  to  the  moat, 
and  succeeded  in  erecting  a  strong  battery,  with  a  mortar  of  large 
calibre,  from  which  a  shell  was  thrown  that  fell  into  the  room  where 
the  Countess  and  her  children  were  at  dinner.  Providentially  it 
exploded  harmless,  and  the  noble  woman,  whose  courage  raised,  not 
quailed,  at  danger,  bid  her  faithful  soldiers  issue  forth  with  a  voice 
that  might  have  shamed  a  coward  to  heroism.  Sword  in  hand,  they 
drove  the  rebels  from  their  battery,  spiked  the  guns,  or  tumbled  them 
into  the  moat,  and  bore  off  triumphantly  the  mortar  into  the  house,  on 
the  very  29th  of  April,  appointed  by  tlie  enemy  for  a  general  assault, 
in  which  it  was  resolved  to  give  no  quarter.  Some  days  past  before 
the  works  could  be  repaired. — ^The  pioneers  and  engineers  had  no  quiet 
in  their  labours;  and  when  it  was  done,  the  unconquerable  band  sallied 
forth  again,  dispersed  the  men,  slew  a  hundred,  and  spiked  the  cannon, 
with  the  loss  of  only  three  men.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such 
disgraces  of  men,  certainly  not  cowards,  whatever  else  they  might  be, 
unless  it  were  that  such  more  than  manly  daring  in  a  high-bom 
and  delicate  female  appeared  to  minds  unacquainted  with  the  inner 
might  of  magnanimity,  which  is  of  no  sex,  but  purest  in  the  pure,  and 
fairest  in  the  fair,  like  a  supernatural  visitation.  The  noble  lady  was 
still  present  in  the  most  perilous  adventures,  that  none  might  seek  & 
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safety  which  she  scorned.  She  stood  among  the  smoke^  and  fire,  and 
bullets,  as  if  she  bore  a  "  channed  life."  But  the  sole  enchantment 
that  she  used  was  prayer  and  thanksgivings  her  cmly  spells  were  con. 
jugal  affection  and  dauntless  loyalty. 

Three  months  had  the  siege  continued  :  the  besiegers  had  left  2000 
men  under  the  walls  of  a  single  dwelling.  FairfJEUc,  who  had  not  com* 
manded  in  person,  suspected  mismanagement,  and  sent  Colonel  Rigby 
to  supersede  the  officer  who  had  hitherto  conducted  the  operations. 
The  Colonel  had  a  private  pique  against  Derby,  which  manifested  itself 
in  the  affronting  terms  wherein  he  couched  his  summons  to  surrender. 
Though  the  garrison  was  now  in  great  streights  for  ammunition,  their 
corn  spent,  and  their  horses  nearly  all  killed  for  food;  yet  did  Char. 
lotto  of  Tremouille,  with  her  own  voice,  reply  to  the  insulter,  "  Trum- 
pet, go  tell  that  insolent  rebel,  Rigby,  that  if  he  presume  to  send 
another  summons  within  this  place,  I  will  have  the  messenger  hanged 
up  at  the  gates."  How  much  longer  she  could  hare  maintained  this 
lofty  port,  or  kept  a  starving  garrison  in  order,  was  not  put  to  the  trial; 
for  even  then  the  royal  banners  were  gleaming  in  the  distance ;  and  the 
doud  of  dim  dust,  setafar  from  the  battlements  of  Lathom,  announced 
that  deliverance  was  nigh.  The  Earl,  having  put  his  insular  territories 
in  a  state  of  defence,  hastened  back  to  the  aid  of  his  Countess,  and 
arrived  at  the  critical  moment  when  Rupert  was  unsuccessfully  endea- 
vouring to  recover  Bolton^Je-Moors,  a  town  in  the  midst  of  Derby's 
patrimony.  In  the  Prince's  host  were  some  companies  of  Derby's  own 
men,  who  had  been  so  strangely  taken  from  under,  his  command  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  No  sooner  did  these  honest  yeometi 
recognize  their  hereditary  chief,  than  they  joyfully  ranged  themselves 
at  his  orders.  In  half  an  hour  Bolton  was  the  King's,  and  Derby  was 
the  first  man  that  entered  it.  This  done,  the  whole  force  of  Rupert 
marched  towards  Lathom,  with  intent  to  engage  the  enemy,  but  before 
they  were  well  in  sight,  Rigby  broke  up  the  siege  without  a  blow.  May 
37.1644. 

The  Earl  and  his  Countess  now  returned  together  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  leaving  to  a  subordinate  officer  the  charge  of  Lathom  house.  We 
shall  not  relate  in  detail  how  the  siege  was  renewed  after  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  nor  how,  after  a  long  and  gallant  defence,  it  was  surren* 
dered  at  the  express  desire  of  the  King,  who  would  not  have  loyal 
blood  wasted  in  hopeless  obstinacy.  For.  Derby  and  his  consort,  the 
following  years  were  years,  not  of  peace,  but  of  comparative  inaction. 
Cooped  up  in  their  diminutive  kingdom,  where  they  were  honoured  as 
patriarchal  princes,  they  bad  defiance  to  the  fleets,  the  threate,  and  the 
persuasions  of  the  Parliament*     Even  when  their  children,  whom  they 
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had  sent,  into  England  on  the  faith  of  a  pass  from  Fair&x,  were 
detained  in  captivity  by  the  ruling  powers^  though  repeated  oien  were 
made  to  restore  them^  with  the  whole  of  the  English  estates^  if  the 
Earl  would  give  up  his  island :  he  constantly  answered^  that  mich  as 
he  rained  his  ancestral  lands,  and  dearly  as  he  loyed  his  oSspnng,  ''he 
would  never  redeem  either  by  disloyalty."  Nor  did  they  chan^  their 
resolution  even  when  the  King,  for  whom  they  held  their  rocks  and 
little  fields,  was  no  Inore,  and  his  son  a  wandering  exile.  Angry  at 
sdicitations  which  implied  an  insult  to  his  honour,  Derby  returned  the 
following  reply  to  that  fierce  republican,  Ireton,  who  had  urged  the  old 
proposal  with  renewed  earnestness  :•*- 

''I  received  your  letter  with  indignation,  and  with  soom  I  return  you 
this  answer :  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  whence  you  should  gather  any 
hopes  from  me,  that  I  should  (like  you)  prove  treacherous  to  my  Sove^ 
reign ;  since  you  cannot  be  insensible  of  my  former  actings  in  his  late 
Majest/s  service;  from  which  principle  of  loyalty  I  am  no  way 
departed, 

I  scorn  your  proffers ;  I  disdain  your  favours ;  I  abhor  your  treasons; 
and  am  so  far  fr^m  delivering  this  island  to  your  advantage,  that  I  will 
keep  it  to  the  utonost  of  my  power  to  your  destruction. 

Take  this  final  answer,  and  forbear  any  further  solicitations ;  for  if 
you  trouble  me  with  any  more  messages  up(m  this  occasion,  I  will  burn 
the  paper,  and  hang  the  bearer. 

This  is  the  immutable  resolution,  and  shall  be  the  undoubted  prac- 
tice, of  him  who  accounts  it  the  chiefest  glory  to  be, 

His  Majesty's  Most  Loyal  and  Obedient  Subject, 

Castle  Town,  13  July,  1649.  Dbrbt. 

He  remained  in  the  isle  till  1851,  when  the  younger  Charles  entered 
England  at  the  head  of  a  Presbyterian  army,  governed  by  Presbyterian 
preachers,  with  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  English  royalists- 
cordially  to  coa)perate.  But  Derby's  loyalty  had  no  reservations :  his 
oath  of  allegiance  contained  no  proviso  ioar  the  case  of  a  King  brings 
ing  the  iolemn  league  and  covenant  along  with  him.  At  the  request 
of  Charles  (who  sent  him  the  order  of  the  Gkuler)  he  left  the  island 
and  landed  in  Lancashire,  to  join  in  as  unpromising  an  enterprise  as 
ever  threw  away  good  lives.  His  charge  was  to  raise  the  county 
power  if  possible; — ^if  not,  to  follow  the  main  army  (which,  with  the 
titilar  King,  was  pressing  on  by  forced  marches  to  Shrewsbury)  with 
the  small  body  of  two  hundred  horse  which  were  left  with  him  for  safe 
conduct.      Having  sent  forth  trusty  emisaries  in  all  directions  to 
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announce  his  arrival^  and  call  his  cavaliering  friends  and  neighbonn 

Irom  their  retreats,  two  or  three  days  after  he  parted  with  the  King 

he  fixed  hie  quarters  at  Wigan,  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  musters. 

But  the  next  morning  he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  a  large  body  of 

militia  and  regulars  under  lalbum,  whom  Cromwell  had  detached  to 

hang  upon  the  King^s  rear^  and  prevent  the  junction  of  stragglers. 

Derby's  ''  band  <]€  brothers  "  were  set  upon  in  an  irregular  street,  which 

enabled  them  to  make  a  jHrodigious  stand  against  oTerunnmng  num. 

bers.      ''Three  thousand  yeterans,  practised  in  war's  game/'  were 

barely  sufficient  to  cut  to  pieces,  and  trample  under  foot,  two  hundred 

loyal  English  gentlemen.    In  this  skirmish  the  Earl  received  seven 

shot  in  his  breast-plate,  thirteen  cuts  in  his  beaver,  and  £ve  or  six 

wounds  in  his  arms  and  shoulders,  and  had  two  horses  killed  under  him. 

Yet  his  time  was  not  yet  come.    He  escaped  almost  singly,  and  fonnd 

his  way  through  Shropshire  and  Staffindshire,  to  join  the  King  at 

Worcester. 

Of  the  resuH  of  the  third  of  September,  and  the  subsequent  wander^ 

ings  and  escapes  of  Charles,  who  in  this  land  of  oaks  is  ignorant  ?     It 

was  Derby  that  with  cold  and  bleeding  wounds  led  the  King  in  secrecy 

to  St  Martin's  gate,  and  directed  him  to  the  concealments  of  White 

ladies  and  Boscobel,  where  he  himself  had  found  shelter  not  many 

days  before.      He  then  made  for  his  own  country,  though  sick  of  heart, 

and  wounded  sore ;  but  scarcely  had  he  gained  the  borders  of  Ohebhire 

when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  party  under  Major  Edge,  to  whom  he 

surrendered,  under  a  promise  of  quarter.     He  was  led  prisoner  to 

Chester.    The  Parliament  sent  down  a  commission  to  nineteen  personSj 

selected  from  the  military,  who  formed  a  noirt  of  courtjnartial^  styled^ 

''A  high  court  of  Justice,"  in  order  ''  to  try  the  Earl  of  Derby  fiv  his 

treason  and  rebellion." 

Treason  never  prospers.    What*!  the  reason  ? 
Why  wh«n  tt  proapen  none  dare  call  it  tieMon# 

Of  course  the  Earl  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  die,  but  by  au 
unnecessary  aggravation  of  cruelty,  the  execution  was  appointed  to  take 
place  in  his  own  town  of  Bolton JeJMloors,  where,  a  few  years  ago,  ho 
appeared  a  conqueror.  He  was  beheaded  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of 
October,  1651.  Two  days  before  his  death,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
Countess,  which  we  shaU  give  entire  r-^^ 

''Mt  Dbab  Hbabt, 
I  have  heretofore  sent  you  comfortable  lines,  but  alas  I  have  now  no 
word  of  comfort,  saving  to  our  last  and  best  refuge,  which  is  Almighty 
God,  .to  whose  will  we  must  submit ;  and  when  we  consider  how  he 
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hatb  disposed  of  these  nations  and  the  govenunent  thereof^  we  have  no 
more  to  do  but  to  lay  our  hands  upon  our  mouths^  judging  ourselvefl^ 
and  acknowledging  our  sins^  joined  with  others,  to  hare  been  the  cause 
of  these  miseries,  and  to  call  upon  him  with  tears  for  mercy. 

The  governor  of  this  place.  Colonel  Duckenfield^  is  general  of  the 
forces  which  are  now  going  against  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and,  however  you 
might  do  for  the  present,  in  time  it  would  be  a  grievous  and  troublesome 
thing  to  resist,  especially  those  that  at  this  hour  command  the  three 
nations,  wherefore  my  advice,  notwithstanding  mj  great  affection  to 
that  place,  is  that  you  would  make  conditions  for  yourself,  and  children^ 
and  servants,  and  people  there,  and  such  as  came  over  with  me,  to  the 
end  you  may  get  to  some  place  of  rest,  where  you  may  not  be  concerned 
in  war,  and  taking  thought  of  your  poor  children,  you  may  in  soma 
sort,  provide  for  them :  then  prepare  yourself  to  ixme  to  your  friends 
above,  in  that  Uessed  place  where  bliss  is,  and  no  mingling  of  opinion. 

I  conjure  you,  my  dearest  Heart,  by  all  those  graces  that  God  hath 
given  you,  that  you  exercise  your  patience  in  this  great  and  strange 
trial.  If  harm  come  to  you,  then  I  am  dead  indeed :  and  until  then  I 
shall  live  in  you,  who  are  truly  the  best  part  of  myself.  When  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  I  am  being,  then  look  upon  yourself  and  my  poor 
children ;  th^n  take  comfort,  and  God  will  bless  you.  I  acknowledge 
the  great  goodness  of  God  to  have  given  me  such  a  wife  as  you  ;- 
great  an  honour  to  my  fiunily, — so  excellent  a  companion  to  me,- 
pious,-— so  much  of  all  that  can  be  said  of  good, — ^I  must  confess  it 
impossible  to  say  enough  thereof.  I  ask  Qod  pardon  with  all  my  soul^ 
that  I  have  not  been  enough  thankful  for  so  great  a  benefit ;  and  where 
I  have  done  any  thing  at  any  time  that  might  justly  ofiend  you,  with 
joined  hands  I  also  ask  your  pardon.  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you  at 
this  time,  than  my  prayers  for  the  Almighty's  blessing  to  you,  my  dear 
Mall,  and  Ned,  and  Billy. — ^Amen,  sweet  Jesus  I "  * 

It  now  behoves  us  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  subsequent  fate  of  the 
woman  to  whom  this  writing  was  addressed.  After  her  husband's 
death  she  still  held  out  her  domain  of  Man,  ruling  it  with  a  bn^en 
fortune,  broken  health,  broken  heart,  but  unbroken  spirit,  till  those 
Christians  to  whom  the  Earl  at  his  leave  taking  had  committed  the 
care  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  of  the  island  forces,  betrayed  it  to  the 
government.    Then  was  the  Countess  for  a  time  a  captive,  and  after* 

*  Like  many  of  the  nobility  of  that  period,  the  Earl  of  Derby  posBessed  literaiy 
talents.  In  the  Degiderata  Curiosa  may  be  found  ^The  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
by  James,  Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord  of  Man,  interspersed  with  large  and  excellent 
advices  to  his  son ;  and  one  of  the  Sloane  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  is  a  sort  of 
historical  common-place  book,  written  with  his  own  hvad,^— Lodge, 
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wards  a  wanderer^  subsisting  on  such  kindness  as  the  poor  can  bestow 
on  the  poorer  still.  At  the  restoration,  the  estates  reverted  to  her 
eldest  son,  and  she  spent  the  short  remnant  of  her  days  at  Knowsley 
Park.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  adyentures  ascribed  to  her  in  a 
popular  novel  are  purely  fictitious.  Her  portrait,  by  Vandyke,  by  no 
means  corresponds  with  the  regal  description  of  the  novelist.  It  is  the 
round  sonsy  visage  of  a  good  wife  and  mother,  but  neither  beautiful 
nor  impressive.  She  had  seven  children ; — ^three  sons,  of  whom  only 
one  survived  her,  and  four  daughters.    She  died  in  1662. 

Mr.  Bagaley,  one  of  the  Earl's  gentlemen,  who  was  allowed  to  attend 
him  to  the  last,  drew  up  a  narrative  of  his  dying  hours,  the  manuscript 
whereof  still  remains  in  the  family ;  but  a  large  portion  of  it  is  printed 
in  Collins'  Peerage,  from  whence  we  have  transcribed  it :— - 

"  Upon  Monday,  October  I3th,  1651,  my  Lord  procured  me  liberty  to 
wait  upon  him,  having  been  dose  prisoner  ten  days.  He  told  me  the 
night  before,  Mr.  Slater,  Colonel  Duckenfield's  chaplain,  had  been  with 
him  from  the  governor,  to  persuade  his  Lordship  that  they  were  con. 
fident  his  life  was  in  no  danger;  but  his  Lordship  told  me  he  heard 
him  patiently,  but  did  not  believe  him ;  for,  says  he,  '^I  was  resolved 
not  to  be  deceived  with  the  vain  hopes  of  this  fading  world."  After  we 
had  walked  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  discoursed  his  own  commands  to 
me,  in  order  to  my  journey  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  to  his  consent  to  my 
Lady,  to  deliver  it  on  those  articles  his  Lordship  had  signed :  with 
many  afiectionate  protestations  of  his  honour  and  respect  of  my  Lady, 
both  for  her  birth,  and  goodness  as  a  wife,  and  much  tenderness  of  his 
children  there. 

Then  immediately  came  in  one  Lieutenant  Smith,  a  rude  fellow,  and 
with  his  hat  on ;  he  told  my  Lord  he  came  from  Colonel  Duckenfield, 
the  governor,  to  tell  his  Lordship  he  must  be  ready  for  his  journey  to 
Bolton.  My  Lord  replied,  "  When  would  you  have  me  to  go  ?"  ''  Tou 
morrow,  about  six  in  the  morning,"  said  Smith.  ^^Well,"  said  my 
Lord,  *'  commend  me  to  the  governor,  and  tell  him  by  that  time  I  will 
be  ready."  Then  Smith  said,  *'  Doth  your  Lordship  know  any  friend 
GT  servant  that  would  do  the  thing  that  your  Lordship  knows  of?  It 
would  do  well  if  you  had  a  friend."  My  Lord  replied,  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?  Would  you  have  me  find  one  to  cut  off  my  head  ?  "  Smith 
said,  '^  Yes,  my  Lord,  if  you  could  have  a  friend."  My  Lord  said, 
'*  Nay,  Sir,  if  those  men  that  would  have  my  head  will  not  find  one  to 
cut  it  off,  let  it  stand  where  it  is.  I  thank  Qod,  my  life  has  not  been 
so  bad,  that  I  should  be  instrumental  to  deprive  myself  of  it,  though  he 
has  been  so  merciful  to  me,  as  to  be  well  resolved  against  the  worst 
terrors  of  death.    And  for  me  and  my  servants,  our  ways  have  been  to 

2o 
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profiecutc  a  juist  war  by  honourable  and  just  means,  and  not  by  tliese 
ways  of  blood,  which  to  you  is  a  trade."  Then  Smith  went  out,  and 
called  me  to  him,  and  repeated  his  discourse  and  desires  to  me.  I  only 
told  him,  my  Lord  had  given  him  an  answer.  At  my  coming  in  again 
my  Lord  called  for  pen  and  ink^  and  writ  his  last  letter  to  my  Lady, 
to  my  Lady  Mary,  and  his  sons,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  And  in  the  mean 
time  Monsieur  Paul  Moreau,  a  servant  of  my  Lord's  went  and  bought 
all  the  rings  he  could  get,  and  lapped  them  up  in  several  papers,  and 
writ  within  them,  and  made  me  superscribe  them  to  all  his  children  and 
servants.  The  rest  of  the  day,  being  Monday,  he  spent  with  my  Lord 
Strange,  my  Lady  Catherine,  and  my  Lady  Amelia.  At  night,  about 
six,  I  came  to  him  again,  when  ^e  ladies  were  to  go  away ;  and  as  we 
were  walking,  and  my  Lord  telling  me  he  would  receive  the  sacrament 
next  morning  and  on  Wednesday  morning  both,  in  came  the  aforesaid 
Smith,  and  said,  "  My  Lord,  the  governor  desires  you  will  be  ready  to 
go  in  the  morning  by  seven  o'clock."  My  Lord  replied,  "  Lieutenant, 
pray  tell  the  governor  I  shall  not  have  occasion  to  go  so  early ;  by  nine 
o'clock  will  serve  my  turn,  and  by  that  time  I  will  be  ready :  if  he  has 
not  earnester  occasions,  he  may  take  his  own  time."  That  night  I  staid, 
and  at  supper  my  Lord  was  exceeding  chearfiil  and  well  composed ;  he 
drank  to  Sir  Timothy  Featherstone  (who  was  a  gentleman  that  suffer- 
ed at  Chester  a  week  afiter  in  the  same  cause)  and  said,  ^'  Sir,  be  of 
good  comfort,  I  go  willingly  before  you,  and  God  hath  so  strengthened 
me,  that  you  shall  hear  (by  his  assistance)  that  I  shall  so  submit,  both  as 
a  Christian  and  a  soldier,  as  to  be  both  a  comfort  and  an  example  to  you.'* 
Then  he  often  remembered  my  Lady  Mary,  with  my  Lady  his  wife, 
and  his  sons,  and  drank  to  me  and  all  his  servants,  especially  Andrew 
Broom ;  and  said,  he  hoped  that  they  that  loved  him  would  never  for- 
sake his  wife  and  children,  and  he  doubted  not  but  God  would  be  a  fa. 
ther  to  them,  and  provide  for  them  after  his  death: 

In  the  morning  my  Lord  delivered  to  me  the  letters  for  the  island, 
and  said,  ^'  Here,  Bagaley,  deliver  these,  with  my  tender  affections,  to 
my  dear  wife  and  sweet  children,  which  shall  continue,  with  my  pray. 
ers  for  them,  to  the  last  minute  of  my  life.  I  have  instructed  you  as 
to  all  things  for  your  journey.  But  as  to  that  sad  part  of  it  (as  to 
them)  I  can  say  nothing :  silence  and  your  own  looks  wiU  best  tell  your 
message.  The  great  God  of  heaven  direct  you,  and  prosper  and  com. 
for  them  in  their  great  affliction  !  Then  his  Lordship  took  leave  of  Sir 
Timothy  Featherstone,  much  in  the  same  words  as  over  night.  When 
he  came  to  the  castle  gate,  Mr.  Crosseu  and  three  other  gentlemen,  who 
were  condemned,  came  out  of  the  dungeon  (at  my  Lortl's  request  to 
the  marshal)  and  kissed  his  hand,  and  wept  to  take  their  leave.     My 
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Lord  said,  "  Ood  bless  and  keep  you,  I  hope  my  blood  will  satisfy  for 
all  that  were  with  me,  and  you  will  in  a  short  time  be  at  liberty ;  but 
if  the  cruelty  of  these  men  will  not  end  there,  be  of  good  comfort,  God 
will  strengthen  you  to  endure  to  the  last,  as  he  has  done  me :  for  you 
shall  hear  I  die  like  a  Christian,  a  man,  and  a  soldier,  and  an  obedient 
subject  to  the  most  just  and  virtuous  Prince  this  day  living  in  the 
world." 

After  we  were  out  of  town,  the  people  weeping,  my  Lord,  with  an 
humble  behaviour  and  noble  courage,  about  half  a  mile  off,  took  leave 
of  them ;  then  of  my  lady  Catherine  and  Amelia,  upon  his  knees  by 
the  coach  side  (alighting  for  that  end  from  his  horses)  and  there  prayed 
for  them,  and  saluted  them,  and  so  parted.  This  was  the  saddest  hour 
I  ever  saw,  so  much  tenderness  and  affection  on  both  sides. 

That  night,  Tuesday  the  14th  of  October,  1651,  we  came  to  Leigh  ; 
but  in  the  way  thither,  his  Lordship,  as  we  rode  along,  called  me  to 
him,  and  bid  me,  when  I  should  come  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  com, 
mend  him  to  the  archdeacon  there,  and  tell  him  he  well  remembered 
the  several  discourses  that  had  passed  between  them  there,  concerning 
death,  and  the  manner  of  it ;  t^at  he  had  often  said  the  thoughts  of 
death  could  not  trouble  him  in  fight,  or  with  a  sword  in  hand,  but  he 
feared  it  would  something  startle  him,  tamely  to  submit  to  a  blow  on 
the  scaffold.  ^'  But,"  said  his  Lordship,  ''  tell  the  archdeacon  from  me, 
that  I  do  now  find  in  myself  an  absolute  change  as  to  that  opinion ;  for 
I  bless  God  for  it,  who  hath  put  this  comfort  and  courage  into  my  soul, 
that  I  can  as  willingly  now  lay  down  my  head  upon  the  block,  as  ever  I 
did  upon  a  piUow." 

My  Lord  supped  a  competent  meal,  saying  **  he  would  imitate  his 
Savioiur :  a  supper  should  be  his  last  act  in  this  world ;"  and  indeed  his 
Saviour  s  own  supper  before  he  came  to  his  cross,  which  would  be  to- 
morrow.  At  night  when  he  laid  him  down  upon  the  right  side,  with 
his  hand  under  his  £su»,  he  said,  ^'  Methinks  I  lie  like  a  monument  in 
a  church,  and  to.jnorrow  I  shaU  really  be  so." 

As  soon  as  he  rose  next  morning,  he  put  on  a  fresh  shirt,  and  then 
said,  *'  This  shall  be  my  winding^eet,  for  this  was  constantly  my 
meditation  in  this  action."  '*  See,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Paul,  **  that  it  be 
not  taken  away  from  me,  for  I  will  tie  buried  in  it." 

Then  he  called  to  my  Lord  Strange  to  put  on  his  order,  and  said^ 
'^  Charles,  once  this  day  I  will  send  it  you  again  by  Bagaley,  pray 
return  it  to  my  gracious  Sovereign,  when  you  shall  be  so  happy  as  to 
see  him ;  and  say,  I  sent  it  in  all  humility  and  gratitude,  as  I  received 
it,  spotless,  and  free  from  any  stain,  according  to  the  honourable  exam- 
ple of  my  ancestors." 
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Then  we  went  to  prayer^  and  my  Lord  commanded  Mr.  Greenhaugii 
to  read  the  Decalogue^  and  at  the  end  of  every  commandment  made  his 
confession,  and  then  received  absolation  and  the  sacrament ;  after  which, 
and  prayers  ended,  he  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  his  last  speech, 
also  a  note  to  Sir  £.  S. 

When  we  were  ready  to  go,  he  drank  a  cup  of  beer  to  my  Lady,  and 
Lady  Mary,  and  Masters,  and  Mr.  Archdeacon,  and  all  his  friends  in 
the  island,  and  bid  me  remember  him  to  them,  and  tell  the  Archdeacon 
he  said  the  old  grace  he  always  used,  &c.  Then  he  would  have  walked 
into  the  church,  and  seen  Mr.  Tildesley's  grave,  but  was  not  permitted, 
nor  to  ride  that  day  upon  his  own  horse ;  but  they  put  him  on  a  little 
nag,  saying  they  were  fearful  the  people  would  rescue  his  Lordship. 

As  we  were  going  in  the  middle  way  to  Bolton,  the  wind  came 
easterly,  which  my  Lord  perceived,  and  said  to  me,  "  Bagaley,  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  you  and  me  now,  for  I  know  where  I  shall 
rest  this  night,  in  Wigan,  with  the  prayers  and  tears  of  that  poor  peo^ 
pie,  and  every  alteration  moves  you  of  this  world,  for  you  must  leave 
me,  to  go  to  my  wife  and  children  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  are  uncertain 
where  you  shall  be ;  but  do  not  leave  me,  if  possibly  you  can,  until  you 
see  me  buried,  which  shall  be  as  I  have  told  you." 

Sonu  remarkable  passages  in  my  LortTs  going  to  the  scaffold,  and  his 
being  upon  it,  with  his  last  speech  and  dying  words. 
Betwixt  twelve  and  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday  (October  15th),  the 
Earl  of  Derby  came  to  Bolton,  guarded  with  two  troops  of  horse  and 
a  company  of  foot ;  the  people  weeping  and  praying  all  the  way  he 
went,  even  from  the  castle,  his  prison,  at  Chester,  to  the  scaffold  at 
Bolton,  where  his  soul  was  freed  from  the  prison  of  his  body.  His 
Lordship  being  to  go  to  a  house  in  Bolton,  near  the  cross,  where  the 
scaffold  was  raised,  and  passing  by,  he  said,  ^'This  must  be  my  cross." 
And  so  going  into  a  chamber  with  some  friends  and  servants,  had  time 
courteously  allowed  him  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  till  three  o'clock 
that  day,  the  scaffold  not  being  ready,  by  reason  the  people  in  the  town 
refused  to  strike  a  nail  in  it,  or  to  give  them  any  assistance ;  many  of 
them  saying,  that  since  these  wars  they  have  had  many  and  great 
•  losses,  but  none  like  this,  it  being  the  greatest  that  ever  befel  them, 
that  the  Earl  of  Derby  should  lose  his  life  there,  and  in  such  a  manner. 
His  Lordship,  as  I  told  you,  having  till  three  o'clock  allowed  him,  I 
spent  that  time,  with  those  that  were  with  him,  in  praying  with  them, 
and  telling  them  how  he  had  lived,  and  how  he  had  prepared  to  die ; 
how  he  feared  it  not,  and  how  the  Lord  had  strengthened  him  and  com- 
forted him  against  the  terrors  of  death ;  and  after  such  like  words,  he 
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desired  them  to  pray  with  him  again ;  and  after  that  giving  some  good 
instructionfl  to  his  son^  the  Lord  Strange^  he  desired  to  he  in  private, 
where  we  left  him  with  his  Qod,  where  he  continued  upon  his  knees  a 
good  while  in  prayer.  Then  called  for  us  again^  telling  how  willing  he 
was  to  die  and  part  with  this  world ;  and  that  the  fear  of  death  was 
never  any  great  trouhle  to  him  never  since  his  imprisonment^  though 
he  had  still  two  or  three  soldiers  with  him  night  and  day  in  the  cham- 
her ;  only  the  care  he  had  of  his  wife  and  children^  and  the  fear  what 
would  become  of  them^  was  often  in  his  thoughts ;  but  now  he  was 
satisfied  that  Qod  would  be  a  husband  and  a  father  to  them,  into  whose 
hands  he  committed  them  ;  and  so  taking  leave  of  his  son,  and  blessing 
him,  he  called  for  the  officer,  and  told  him  he  was  ready.  At  his  going 
towards  the  scaffold,  the  people  prayed  and  cried,  and  cried  and  prayed. 
His  Lordship  with  a  courteous  humbleness  said,  '*  Qood  people,  I  thank 
you  all ;  I  beseech  you  pray  for  me  to  the  last  The  God  of  heaven 
bless  you ;  the  Son  of  God  bless  you ;  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  fill  you 
with  comfort."  And  so  coming  near  the  scaffold,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  ladder,  saying,  ''  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  up  here,  though  I  am  to  die 
there ;"  and  so  he  kissed  it,  and  went  up,  and  walking  a  while  upon  the 
scaffold,  settled  himself  at  the  east  end  of  it,  and  made  his  address  to 
the  people  thus,  viz.:-— 

"  I  come,  and  am  content  to  die  in  this  town,  where  I  endeavoured 
to  come  the  last  time  I  was  in  Lancashire,  as  to  a  place  where  I  per- 
suaded myself  to  be  welcome,  in  regard  to  the  people  thereof  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  in  my  love  and  affection  to  them ;  and  that  now  they 
understand  sufficiently.  I  am  no  man  of  blood,  as  some  have  falsely 
slandered  me,  especially  in  the  killing  of  a  captain  in  this  town ;  whose 
death  is  declared  on  oath,  so  as  the  time  and  place  now  appears  under 
the  hand  of  a  Master  in  Chancery,  besides  the  several  attestations  of  a 
gentleman  of  honour  in  the  kingdom,  who  was  in  the  fight  in  this  town, 
and  of  others  of  good  report,  both  in  the  town  and  country ;  and  I  am 
confident  there  are  some  in  this  place  who  can  witness  my  mercy  and 
care  for  sparing  many  mens  lives  that  day. 

"  As  for  my  crime  (as  some  are  pleased  to  call  it)  to  come  into  this 
country  with  the  King,  1  hope  it  deserves  a  better  name ;  for  I  did  it  in 
obedience  to  his  call,  whom  I  hold  myself  obliged  to  obey,  according  to 
the  protestation  I  took  in  Parliament  in  his  father's  time.  I  confess  I 
love  monarchy,  and  I  love  my  master  Charles,  the  second  of  that  name, 
whom  I  myself  proclaimed  in  this  country  to  be  King.  The  Lord  bless 
him  and  preserve  him :  I  assure  you  he  is  the  most  goodly,  virtuous, 
valiant,  and  most  discreet  King  that  I  know  lives  this  day ;  and  I  wish 
so  much  happiness  to  this  people  after  my  death,  that  he  may  enjoy  his 
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right,  and  then  they  cannot  want  their  rights.  I  profess  here  in  the 
presence  of  God,  I  always  sought  for  peace,  and  I  had  no  other  reason  ; 
for  I  wanted  neither  means  nor  honours,  nor  did  I  seek  to  enlarge  either. 
By  my  King's  predecessors  mine  were  raised  to  an  high  condition,  it  is 
well  known  to  the  country ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  by  his  enemies  I 
am  condemned  to  suffer  by  new  and  unknown  laws.  The  Lord  send  us 
our  King  again,  and  our  old  laws  again,  and  the  Lord  send  us  our  reli. 
gion  again. 

'^  As  for  that  which  is  practised  now,  it  has  no  name,  and  methinks 
there  is  more  talk  of  religion  than  any  good  effects  of  it. 

"  Truly,  to  me  it  seems  I  die  for  God,  the  King,  and  the  laws,  and 
this  makes  me  not  be  ashamed  of  my  life,  nor  afraid  of  my  death." 

At  which  words.  The  Kingy  and  Lawi^  a  trooper  cried,  We  have  no 
King,  and  we  will  have  no  Lords.  Then  some  sudden  fear  of  mutiny 
fell  among  the  soldiers,  and  his  Lordship  was  interrupted ;  which  some 
of  the  officers  were  troubled  at,  and  his  friends  much  grieved,  his  Lord- 
ship having  freedom  of  speech  promised  him.  His  Lordship,  seeing  the 
troopers  scattered  in  the  streets,  cutting  and  slashing  the  people  with 
their  swords,  said, ''  What's  the  matter,  gentlemen?  where's  the  guilt? 
I  fiy  not,  and  here  is  none  to  pursue  you  ?  "  Then  his  Lordship,  per- 
ceiving he  might  not  speak  freely,  turned  himself  to  his  servant,  and 
gave  him  his  paper,  and  commanded  him  to  let  the  world  know  what  he 
had  to  say,  had  he  not  been  disttu-bed ;  which  is  as  follows,  as  it  was 
in  my  Lord's  paper  under  his  own  hand : — 

'^  My  sentence  (upon  which  I  am  brought  hither)  was  by  a  council 
of  war,  nothing  in  the  captain's  case  alleged  against  me ;  which  council 
I  had  reason  to  expect  would  have  justified  my  plea  for  quarter,  that 
being  an  ancient  and  honourable  plea  amongst  soldiers,  and  not  violated 
(that  I  know  of)  till  this  time,  that  I  am  made  the  first  suffering  pre- 
cedent in  this  case.     I  wish  no  other  to  suffer  in  the  like  case. 

^'  Now  I  must  die,  and  am  ready  to  die,  I  thank  my  God  with  a  good 
conscience,  without  any  malice,  or  any  ground  whatever ;  though  others 
would  not  find  mercy  upon  me,  upon  just  and  fair  grounds ;  so  my 
Saviour  prayed  for  his  enemies,  and  so  do  I  for  mine. 

''  As  for  my  faith  and  my  religion,  thus  much  I  have  at  this  time  to 
say: 

^*  I  profess  my  faith  to  be  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  me,  from 
whom  I  look  for  my  salvation,  that  is,  through  his  only  merit  and  suffer- 
ings. And  I  die  a  dutiful  son  of  the  church  of  England,  as  it  was 
established  in  my  late  master  s  time  and  reign,  and  is  yet  professed  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  which  is  no  little  comfort  to  me. 

"  I  thank  my  God  for  the  quiet  of  my  conscience  at  this  time,  and 
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the  assurance  of  those  joys  that  are  prepared  for  those  that  fear  him. 
Grood  people^  pray  for  me^  I  do  for  you ;  the  God  of  heaven  bless  you  all^ 
and  send  you  peace ;  that  God^  that  is  truth  itself,  give  you  grace, 
peace,  and  truth.    Amen." 

Presently  after  the  uproar  was  ceased,  his  Lordship,  walking  on  the 
scaffold,  called  for  the  headsman,  and  asked  to  see  the  axe,  saying, 
^*  Come,  friend,  give  it  me  into  my  hand.  111  neither  hurt  it  nor  thee, 
and  it  cannot  hurt  me,  I  am  not  afraid  of  it ;"  but  kissed  it,  and  so  gave 
it  the  headsman  again.  Then  asked  for  the  block,  which  was  not  ready ; 
and  turned  his  eyes  and  said,  '^  How  long.  Lord,  how  long  ?"  Then 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  gave  him  two  pieces  of  gold,  saying, 
'^  This  is  all  I  have,  take  it,  and  do  thy  work  well.  And  when  I  am 
upon  the  block,  and  lift  up  my  hand,  then  do  you  your  work ;  but  I 
doubt  your  coat  is  too  burly  (being  of  great  black  shag)  it  w;ill  hinder 
you,  or  trouble  you."  Some  standing  by,  bid  him  ask  his  Lordship  for- 
giveness, but  he  was  either  too  sullen,  or  too  slow,  for  his  Lordship 
forgave  him  before  he  asked  him.  And  so  passing  to  the  other  end  of 
the  scaffold,  where  his  coffin  lay,  spying  one  of  his  chaplains  on  horse- 
back among  the  troopers,  said,  "  Sir,  remember  me  to  your  brothers 
and  friends ;  you  see  I  am  ready,  and  the  block  is  not  ready,  but  when 
I  am  got  into  my  chamber,  as  I  shall  not  be  long  out  of  it  (pointing  to 
his  coffin)  I  shall  be  at  rest,  and  not  troubled  with  such  a  guard  and 
noise  as  I  have  been ;"  and  so  turning  himself  again,  he  saw  the  block, 
and  asked  if  it  was  ready,  and  so  going  to  the  place  where  he  began  his 
speech,  said, ''  Good  people,  I  thank  you  for  your  prayers  and  for  your 
tears ;  I  have  heard  the  one,  and  seen  the  other,  and  our  God  sees  and 
hears  both.  Now  the  Grod  of  heaven  bless  you  all,  amen."  And  so  bow. 
ing  turned  himself  towards  the  block,  and  then  looking  towards  the 
church,  his  Lordship  caused  the  block  to  be  turned,  and  laid  that  ways, 
saying,  *'  I  will  look  towards  the  sanctuary  which  is  above  for  ever." 
Then  having  his  doublet  off,  he  asked,  how  must  I  lie,  will  any  one 
shew  me,  I  never  yet  saw  any  man's  head  cut  off;  but  I  will  try  how 
it  fits :  and  so  laying  him  down,  and  stretching  himself  upon  it,  he  rose 
again,  and  caused  it  to  be  a  little  removed ;  and  standing  up,  and  look- 
ing towards  the  headsman,  said,  '^  Remember  what  I  told  you ;  when 
I  lift  up  my  hands,  then  do  your  work." 

And  looking  at  his  friends  about  him,  bowing  said,  '*  The  Lord  be 
with  you  all,  pray  for  me ;"  and  so  kneeling  on  his  knees,  made  a  short 
and  private  prayer,  ending  with  the  Lord's  prayer.  And  so  bowing 
himself  again,  said,  ^*  The  Lord  bless  my  wife  and  children ;  the  Lord 
bless  us  all."  So  laying  his  neck  ui>ou  the  bl(x;k,  and  his  arms  stretched 
out,  he  said  these  words  aloud : 
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Blessed  be  God's  glorious  name  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 
Let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory.    Amen. 

And  then  lifting  up  his  hands^  was  ready  to  give  up  the  ghoet^  but 
the  executioner^  not  well  observing^  was  too  slow.  So  his  Lordship  rose 
again,  saying  (to  the  headsman)  *^  What  have  I  done  that  I  die  not  ? 
Why  do  not  you  your  work  ?  Well,  I  will  lay  myself  down  once  again 
in  peace,  and  I  hope  I  shall  enjoy  everlasting  peace/'  So  he  laid  him- 
self  down  again,  with  his  neck  to  the  block,  and  his  arms  stretched  out, 
saying  the  same  words : 

Blessed  be  God's  glorious  name  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 
Let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  gloiy.    Amen. 

And  then  lifting  up  his  hands,  the  executioner  did  his  work^  and  no 
manner  of  noise  was  then  heardj  but  sighs  and  sobs." 

'*  The  Earl  of  Derby,"  says  Clarendon^ ''  was  a  man  of  unquestionable 
loyalty  to  the  late  King,  and  gave  clear  testimony  of  it  before  he 
received  any  obligations  from  the  court,  and  when  he  thought  himself 
disobliged  by  it.  This  King  in  his  first  year  sent  him  the  Garter ; 
which,  in  many  respects,  he  had  expected  from  the  last.  And  the  sense 
of  that  honour  made  him  so  readily  comply  with  the  King's  command 
in  attending  him,  when  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  undertaking,  nor 
any  inclination  to  the  Scots ;  who,  he  thought,  had  too  much  guilt  upon 
them  in  having  depressed  the  crown  to  be  made  instruments  of  repair, 
ing  and  restoring  it  He  was  a  man  of  great  honour,  and  clear  courage ; 
and  all  his  defects  and  misfortunes  proceeded  from  his  having  lived 
80  little  time  among  his  equals,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  treat 
his  inferiors,  which  was  the  source  of  all  the  ill  that  befell  him; 
having  therel{y  drawn  such  prejudice  against  him  from  persons 
of  inferior  quality,  who  yet  thought  themselves  too  good  to  be 
contemned^  that  they  pursued  him  to  death." 
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John  Knox^  during  bis  second  residence  at  Gkneva,  put  forth  "  The 
first  blast  of  the  trumpet  against  the  monstrous  rf^'men/*  of  women." 
It  was  aimed  at  that  Mary  of  England  who  was  persuaded  by  priests 
and  other  ill-disposed  persons  to  attempt  the  re-establishment  of  what 
she  conceived  to  he  the  CHURCH^  by  the  exertion  of  her  secular 
power.  John  Knox  ought  to  have  written  *'  against  the  monstrous 
regiment  of  priests/'  which  in  kingdoms  as  in  private  families^  is  always 
most  powerful  over  women^  because  women  are  more  docile^  more  con- 
fiding^ have  a  much  greater  yearning  after  Heaven  than  men.  More- 
over^ they  are  almost  sole  patentees  of  the  virtue  of  self-denial^  and  if 
once  they  can  be  convinced  that  humanity^  pity^  toleration,  or  what  you 
will,  is  a  self-indulgence,  and  a  self-seeking,  it  foUows  as  necessarily  as 
U  after  Q,  that  cruelty,  hard-heartedness,  and  intolerance,  are  a  morti- 
fication of  the  flesh,  meritorious  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  is  painful. 

The  priests  of  some  religions  undertake,  for  a  consideratiath  to 
bear  the  sins  of  such  of  the  laity  as  put  trust  in  them.  They  may 
perhaps  find,  at  last,  that  they  have  spoken  more  truth  than  they  meant 
to  do.  It  is  no  small  portion  of  the  sins  of  the  earth,  of  which  priests 
shall  bear  the  blame,  and  the  whole  blame;  for  the  reluctant  obedience 
of  those  who  accepted  them  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord,  whose  commission 
they  had  forged,  shall  not  lose  its  reward.  He  that  said  that  a  cup  of 
cold  water,  given  for  hu  sake,  should  not  be  given  in  vain,  would  take 
no  exception,  if  for  his  sake,  it  were  ignorantly  given  to  Judas  Iscariot. 

We  have  been  induced  to  sound  this  "  Counter-blast"  to  the  "  first 
blast  of  the  Trumpet,"  because  we  believe  that  women,  when  they  do 
err,  err  far  more  frequently  from  superstition,  than  from  passion,  and 
that  their  worst  errors  proceed  from  too  great  a  distrust  of  their  com. 
mon  sense  and  instinctive  feelings,  and  too  great  a  reliance  on  meity  or 
serpents,  or  priests,  who  promise  to  make  them  wise.  Under  the  name 
priest,  we  comprehend  all  creatures,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 

*  u  e.  Government 
2h 
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clerks  or  laymen^  who  either  pretend  to  have  discovered  a  byeway  to 
heaven^  or  give  tickets  to  free  the  legal  tolLgates,  or  set  up  toll-gates  of 
their  own ;  or^  eitlier  explicitly  or  implicitly  discredit  the  authorised 
map,  and  insist  upon  it,  that  no  one  can  go  the  right  way,  without 
taking  them  for  guides,  and  paying  them  their  fees. 

We  then  conclude,  that  the  main  disqualification  of  women  to  rule, 
arises  from  the  easiness  with  which  they  are  ruled^  and  their  proneness 
to  give  the  reins  into  dishonest  and  usurping  hands ;  a  fault  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  christian  virtues  of  humility,  docility,  and  obedience,  so 
germane  to  that  gentle,  confiding  spirit,  which  is  at  once  their  safety 
and  their  peril,  their  strength  and  their  weakness,  that  we  doubt  whe- 
ther the  defining  power  of  words  can  fix  the  land-mark  between  the 
good  and  the  evil.     It  must  be  '*  spiritually  discerned." 

But  no  good  woman  wishes  to  rule.  Ambition,  a  far  deadlier  sin, 
than  the  world  conceives,  and  a  degrading  vice  into  the  bargain,  makes 
worse  havoc  in  a  female  heart  than  in  a  male's.  For  the  graces  of 
womanhood  are  all  womanly, — shy,  timid,  apt  to  fly  from  the  most  dis- 
tant approach  of  harm.  In  man,  many  virtues  sometimes  consort  with 
a  giant  vice,  as  we  read  in  the  book  of  Job  that  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  sons  of  God,  and  that  Satan  came  also  among  them.  But  in  woman 
the  dominance  of  any  one  evil  passion  is  as  the  '^  abomination  of  desolsu 
tion  sitting  where  it  should  not ;"  as  the  unclean  spirit  in  the  empty 
house  that  took  seven  spirits  worse  than  itself,  and  dwelt  with  them. 
There  are  few  instances  in  which  ambitious  women  have  even  retained 
the  conservative  virtue  of  their  sex.  We  do  not  recollect  more  than  one 
virgin  Queen  in  authentic  history.  But  what  is  yet  more  fearful,  ambi- 
tion perverts,  where  it  does  not  extinguish,  the  maternal  affection,  and 
makes  the  holiest  of  feelings  a  mighty  incentive  to  crime.  Semiramis, 
Agrippina,  and  Catherine  de  Medici,  are  not  the  only  instances  that 
might  be  adduced  of  women  who  have  not  merely  scrupled  no  wicked, 
ness  for  their  sons'  advancement,  but  actually  corrupted  the  minds  of 
their  offspring,  and  plunged  them  into  excess  of  sensuality,  that  them- 
selves might  govern  in  their  names.  But  we  need  not  look  so  high  to 
see  the  mischief  at  work.  There  is  no  situation  on  earth  more  unde- 
sirable than  that  of  a  portionless  beauty  with  an  ambitious  mother.  The 
manoeuvres,  the  falsehoods,  to  which  parents  who  are  poor  and  proud, 
will  sometimes  condescend,  in  order  to  bring  about  what  is  called  a  great 
match  for  a  daughter,  (that  is  to  say,  a  connection  with  a  family  by  whom 
she  will  most  likely  be  despised,  even  now,  and  in  the  good  old  times, 
might  very  probably  have  been  poisoned,)  far  exceed  the  utmost  inge- 
nuity of  novelists  to  devise.  And  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
intrigues  and  plottings  arc  comparatively  rare  in  the  cultivated  part  of 
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society^  3^t  how  often  is  the  happiness  of  young  hearts  sacriiiced^  and 
virtuous  unions  forbidden,  on  a  vague  expectation  of  a  higher  o^er  ? 
Nor  are  the  influences  of  ambitious  women  on  their  husbands  less  inju- 
rious. It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  married  statesman  to  be  honest,  if  a 
coronet  may  be  obtained  by  tergiversation.  If  "  Nolo  episcopari/'  was 
ever  sincerely  uttered,  it  must  have  been  by  a  celibate  clergyman. 

Yet,  although  the  desire  of  ruling  is  thus  pernicious  to  feminine 
goodness,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  when  Providence  imposes  the 
dufy  of  ruling  on  a  woman,  she  is  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility. 
When  the  law  of  succession  or  the  course  of  events  throws  dominion 
into  a  lady's  hands,  the  same  ordaining  Power  that  makes  the  duty  can 
qualify  the  person  for  its  performance.  There  is  no  intellectual  unfit- 
ness for  sway  in  the  sex :  and  whatever  of  moral  or  physical  weakness 
may  pertain  to  it,  may  be  more  than  compensated  by  fineness  of  tact, 
purity  of  inclination,  and  the  strength  of  good  resolve.  Indeed,  when 
we  cjonsider  how  few  women  have  attained  sovereignty,  aud  how  large 
a  proportion  of  those  few  have  been  great  sovereigns  (we  wish  more  of 
them  had  been  good  women),  we  might  ahnost  conjecture  that  the 
politic  faculties  of  the  women  were  greater  than  those  of  the  men.  But 
the  apparent  superiority  arises  from  the  greater  necessity  for  exertion 
and  circumspection  which  the  sex  imposes,  and  the  impossibility  of 
weak  women,  in  dangerous  junctures,  keeping  possession  of  the  seat 
at  all. 

Are  these  reflections  irrelevant  to  Biography  ?  We  trust  not.  At 
least  they  were  freely  suggested  by  the  portrait  of  that  noble  lady, 
whose  character  we  are  about  to  depict.  She  was  one  who,  with  many 
disadvantages  of  time  and  circumstances,  after  enduring  in  no  slight 
measure  the  sufierings  to  which  her  sex  is  exposed  from  its  depend- 
ency, during  the  long  residue  of  her  life,  happily  combined  the  graces 
and  charities  of  the  high  bom  woman,  with  the  sterner  qualifica- 
tions of  a  ruler ;  the  futh  and  hope  of  a  Christian  crowning  and  har. 
monizing  all.  Her  sway  was  little  less  than  regal — ^we  would  rather  say 
patriarchal;  and  long  was  she  remembered  in  the  vales  of  Westmor. 
land,  and  among  the  cliffs  of  Craven,  as  a  maternal  blessing. 

As  the  name  of  Cliflbrd'has  so  long  been  connected  with  the  "North 
Countree,"  and  brings  along  with  it  so  many  historical,  poetical,  and 
romantic  associations,  we  shall  enter  somewhat  more  than  usual  into  the 
annals  of  the  family,  which,  as  they  must  have  formed  no  small  part  of 
the  education,  so  are  they  an  important  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
Lady  Anne  herself,  who  made  a  digest  of  the  family  records,  with  the 
assistance  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  We  regret  to  say,  that  from  the 
specimen  we  have  seen,  the  learned  judge  seems  to  have  contrived  to 
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shed  a  sombre^  judicial  dulness  over  the  composition.  He  was  much 
more  interested  about  the  tenures^  leases^  and  other  legal  antiquities^ 
than  about  the  wild  adventures,  lores,  and  wars  of  the  ancient  house. 
Some  beautiful  notices  of  the  Cliffords  are  to  be  found  in  '*  Souther's 
Colloquies/'  a  bode  that  ought  to  be  in  erery  gentleman's  and  clergy- 
man's library  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  happily  balanced  mind  of  Mr. 
Southey,  the  liveliest  fancy  serves  to  stimulate  the  most  accurate 
research,  and  to  give  a  vividness  and  reality  to  the  past,  which  the 
mere  historian,  who  is  not  also  a  poet,  hardly  wishet  to  bestow.  For  the 
facts  which  follow,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Dr.  Whitaker's  History 
of  Craven. 

The  original  seat  of  the  Cliffords  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Marches 
of  Wales :  they  afterwards  acquired  a  princely  property  in  Westmor- 
land. Robert,  son  of  Roger  de  Clifford  and  of  Isabella,  co-heiress  of  the 
Viponts,  bom  about  1274,  was  the  first  who  connected  the  family  with 
Yorkshire.  "  The  situation  of  his  estates  on  the  confines  of  the  Western 
Marches,  the  military  character  of  his  family,  and  the  period  of  turbu. 
lence  and  war  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third  of 
Scotland,  contributed  to  form  him  for  an  active  and  strenuous  life.  He 
was  only  nine  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  and  about  thirteen  at 
the  demise  of  his  grandfather  Roger,  a  long-lived  and  famous  Baron  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  the  earlier  years  of  his  son."  ''From 
his  infancy,"  saith  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  '*  he  was  educated  in  the  school 
of  war  under  King  Edward  I.,  as  good  a  master  for  valour  and  prudence 
as  the  world  afforded ;  for  by  the  record  of  the  plea  of  the  14th  Edward 
I.,  it  appears  that  when  he  was  not  above  nineteen  years  of  age,  steiit 
injudicio  regis  juxta  latus  nfum,  the  great  business  of  the  claim  of  the 
King  of  England  to  the  superiority  of  Scotland  being  then  in  agitation, 
which  doubtless  was  a  time  of  high  action,  and  fit  to  enter  a  young 
counsellor,  courtier,  and  soldier.  And  this  King,  who  well  knew  how 
to  judge  of  men  fit  for  action,  was  not  wanting  to  supply  this  young 
Lord  with  emplojnnents  befitting  the  greatness  and  towardness  of  his 
spirit.  And  as  it  appears  by  the  honours  and  possessions  conferred 
upon  him  from  time  to  time  by  this  Edward,  the  wisest  of  English 
kings,  so  he  retained  the  like  favour  with  his  son  Edward  of  Carnarvon, 
who,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  granted  him  the  office  of  Earl 
Marshall  of  England.  And  by  a  fresh  charter,  dated  at  Carlisle  24th 
Sept  25  regni  sui,  the  King,  having  entered  Scotland,  and  seized  the 
lands  of  his  opposers,  grants  unto  him  and  his  heirs  the  castle  of  Car. 
lavrock,  in  Scotland,  and  all  the  lands  thereunto  belonging,  which  were 
Robert  Maxwell's,  and  all  the  lauds  thereunto  belonging,  which  were 

*  Whitakcr. 
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William  Douglas's^  the  King's  enemy's^  upon  Mary  Maudin's  day,  26 
Edw.  I.^  at  which  time  he  (Dougfas)  was  taken  and  imprisoned ;  and 
this  was  in  satisfaction  of  £500  per  annum  land  in  Scotland^  with  an 
agreement,  that  if  it  did  not  arise  to  so  much,  it  should  he  made  good 
out  of  other  lands  in  Scotland,  and  if  not,  to  defaulk.  But  these  acqui. 
sitions  of  land  in  Scotland  were  not  such  as  our  Robert  could  build 
much  upon :  as  they  were  gotten  by  power,  so  they  could  not  be  pre. 
served  or  kept  without  difficulty.  Peace  or  war  between  the  two 
nations  might  be  fatal  to  these  his  purchases.  The  latter  might  make 
the  retaining  of  them  difficult  or  casual,  and  the  former  might  occasion 
a  restitution  of  such  prizes.  Robert,  therefore,  not  willing  to  build  any 
great  confidence  on  these  debateable  acquisitions,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  cast  his  eye  upon  a  more  firm  possession,  and 
'this  was  the  castle,  and  house,  and  honour  of  Skipton." 

So  far  for  a  sample  of  Sir  Matthew's  style,  which  is  neither  elegant  nor 
particularly  lucid.  Robert  de  Cliffi>rd  married  Matilda,  one  of  the  daugh. 
ters  and  co-heirs  of  Thomas  de  Clare.  He  was  concerned  in  several  of  the 
invasions  of  Scotland,  and  probably  as  successful  as  any  of  the  other 
marauders.  In  1297  he  entered  Annandale  with  the  power  of  Carlisle 
(of  which  he  was  Governor),  and  slew  308  Soots  near  Annan  Kirk.  In 
I30I  he  signed  the  famous  letter  from  Edward  II.  to  Pope  Bonifoce 
VIII.,*  claiming  the  seignory  of  Scotland,  by  the  name  of  Chatellain 
of  Appleby.  In  1306,  immediately  afler  the  coronation  of  Robert 
Bruce,  he  entered  Scotland  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  defeated 
Bruce  at  St.  John's  town.  But  he  went  upon  his  neighbour's  land  once 
too  often,  and  was  slain  at  Bannockbum,  June  25th,  1314 ;  the  most 

*  No  small  part  of  the  power  assumed  by  the  Popes  in  disposing  of  Kingdoms  was 
authorised  by  the  conduct  of  Kings  and  nations  themselves,  who  admitted  or  denied 
that  right  as  suited  present  convenience,  without  ever  looking  to  remoter  conse- 
quences. Monarchs  and  factions  played  off  the  papal  authority  against  each  other. 
No  Pontiff  carried  his  pretensions  higher  than  Boniface,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Master  of  all  Kings,  caused  two  swords  to  be  carried  before  him,  and  added  a  second 
crown  to  the  Tiard.  Had  he,  however,  always  judged  over  Kings  as  justly  as  he  did 
in  the  case  of  Scotland,  the  powers  he  claimed  might  well  have  been  conceded  to  the 
then  acknowledged  head  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Scotch  had  solicited  his 
interference  in  their  favour,  which  was  virtually  acknowledging  his  right  to  dispose  of 
kingdoms.  *  Hereupon  he  wrote  a  severe  expostulation  to  Edward,  commanding  him 
to  desist  from  his  oppressions,  and  demonstrating  the  rightful  independence  of  the 
Scotch,  as  well  by  arguments  of  ancient  history,  as  by  the  allowances  and  concessions 
of  English  Kings.  To  this  letter  Edward,  who  had  ever  been  a  rigorous  dealer  with 
the  Church,  replied  in  a  bold  strain,  deriving  his  seignory  over  Scotland  from  the 
Trojan  Brutus,  and  the  times  of  Ely  and  Samuel,  and  appealing  to  Heaven  with  the 
usual  insolence  of  regal  hypocrisy.  A  hundred  and  four  Barons  assembled  in  Parlia- 
ment kt  Lincoln  set  their  seals  to  this  instrument,  in  which  they  take  care  to  inform 
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disastrous  (lay  which  England  ever  saw,  but  for  which  every  true 
Briton,  whether  bom  north  or  south  of  the  Tweed,  is  thankful.  His 
body  Was  sent  by  the  victor  to  Edward  II.,  at  Berwick,  but  the 
place  of  its  interment  is  uncertain,  though  Dr.  Whitaker  conjectures 
Bolton  Abbey.  Of  this  Robert,  first  Lord  of  Skipton  of  the  Cliffords, 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  observes  that  "  he  always  so  kept  the  King's  favour, 
that  he  lost  not  the  love  of  the  nobility  and  kingdom,  and  by  that 
means  had  an  easy  access  to  the  improvement  of  his  honours  and  great- 
ness.  He  was  employed  upon  all  occasions,  in  offices  of  the  highest 
trust,  both  military  and  civil,  having  the  advantage  of  a  most  close 
education  in  his  youth,  under  a  Prince  most  eminent  for  both.  He 
lived  an  active  life,  and  died  an  honourable  death  in  the  vindication  of 
the  rights  of  his  Prince  and  country."  It  will  be  remarked,  that  Sir 
Matthew,  in  asserting  the  rightfulness  of  a  usurpation  unparalleled  till 
the  partition  of  Poland,  only  used  a  mode  of  speech  familiar  to  former 
times,  when  it  was  always  taken  for  granted  that  the  claims  of  the 
English  were  just.  Our  elder  poets,  historians,  and  jurists  always 
speak  of  the  Scotch  and  of  the  French  who  adhered  to  their  native 
princes  as  rebels.* 

Roger,  second  Lord  Clifford  of  Skipton,  joined  the  Earl  of  Lancas- 
'  ter's  insurrection  against  Edward  II.,  was  severely  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge,  March  16th,  1322,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  along  with  Lancaster,  and  the  other  Lords,  whom  the 

Boniface,  that  though  they  had  justified  their  cause  before  him,  they  did  not  acknow- 
ledge him  for  their  judge. — Hume, 

*  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  people  cherished  a  hope  that  the  right  of 
the  English  crown  in  France  was  not  dead,  but  sleeping.  The  adored  memory  of  the 
fifth  Hany,  the  Lancastrian  hero,  tended  to  keep  alive  a  feeling  that  the  fleun  de  lyg 
were  not  barren  ornaments  in  England's  escutcheon.  The  poets  and  dramatists  flat- 
tered the  delusion,  as  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  read  Drayton's  Battle  of  Agin- 
court,  and  his  spirit-stirring  ballad  on  the  same  subject  Shak8peare,in  his  Heniy  the 
Fifth,  not  only  falls  in  with  the  same  prejudice,  but  takes  the  pains  to  versify  from  the 
Chronicles  a  long  speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  against  the  Salique  Law, 
which  no  audience  could  have  heard  out,  who  did  not  feel  something  more  than  a 
poetical  interest  in  the  question.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  people  then 
attended  the  theatre  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  history  of  their  country,  and 
"  held  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true.''  These  auditors  listened  as  patiently  to  *'  a 
muster  roll  of  names,''  or  dates,  in  blank  verse,  as  litigants  will  do  to  unintelligible 
law -jargon,  which  they  suppose  to  explain  their  title  to  a  disputed  field  or  pathway. 
How  else  could  Shakspeare  have  ventured  to  set  on  end  near  sixty  such  lines  as  the 
following : — 

Nor  did  the  French  possess  the  Salique  law, 

Until  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  years 

After  defunction  of  king  Pharamond, 
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issue  of  that  day  had  made  traitors,  '^  so  that  all  the  lands  were  seized 
into  the  king's  hands  as  forfeited;  but  by  reason  of  his  great  wounds 
being  held  a  dying  man,  the  execution  was  respited  for  that  time,  and 
after  the  heat  of  the  fury  was  over,  his  life  was  spared  by  the  said  king, 
so  as  he  died  a  natural  death,  in  the  1st  year  of  King  Edward  III.  He 
died  childless  and  unmarried."  Robert  de  Clifford  being  his  brother 
and  heir,  Robert,  the  third  Lord,  regained  his  lands,  by  the  general  act 
of  restitutiou  of  all  the  Earl  of  Lancaster's  party,  passed  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  4th  Edward  III.  Nothing  very  remarkable  is  mentioned 
concerning  him,  nor  of  his  two  immediate  successors,  Robert  and  Roger, 
of  whom  the  former  died  young  and  childless.  The  latter  was  engaged 
in  the  French  and  Scottish  wars  of  Edward  III.,  but  of  his  exploits  no 
record  remains.  '^  The  chain  of  feudal  dependence  reached  from  the 
cottage  to  the  throne."  Accordingly  we  find  that  Roger  Lord  Clifford 
retained  Sir  Thomas  Mowbray,  '^  for  peace  and  for  war,"  at  a  salary  of 
£10  yearly,  and  was  himself  retained  by  the  Earl  of  March,  for  service 
in  Ireland,  for  which  he  was  bound  to  provide  five  Knights  Bachelors, 
thirty-four  squires,  and  forty  mounted  archers,  properly  equipped  for 
one  year,  for  which  the  said  Roger  was  to  receive  wages  at  the  rate  of 
ten  marks  a  man,  passage  outward  and  homeward,  to  be  provided  by  the 
said  Earl  of  March,  who  was  to  share  in  the  prisoners  and  other  prizes 
of  war,  according  to  the  customary  proportion,  &c.  Such  at  least  appears 
to  be  the  signification  of  an  ancient  indenture,  in  obsolete  French,  dated 
London,  the  25th  Sep.,  in  the  third  year  of  Richard  II.  It  is  not  with, 
out  interest,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  inter-dependencies  of  military 
service  in  those  days ;  but  Dr.  Whitaker  should  not  have  concluded 
that  all  his  readers  would  understand  half-anglidsed  French  of  the  14th 
century,  but  should  have  explained  the  document  in  plain  terms. 

Thomas,  the  sixth  Lord,  lived  not  much  more  than  two  years  after 
his  father's  death.  He  died  beyond  seas.  His  daughter,  Maud,  was 
second  wife  to  that  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  suffered  the  penal- 
ties of  treason,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  His  son  John  ''  was  a  soldier, 
and  he  lived  under  a  martial  prince,  who  by  indenture,  dated  Feb.  8, 
4th  Henry  V.,  retained  him  in  his  service  for  the  war  in  France  for  one 
year :  the  contract  was  to  this  effect,  that  this  Lord,  with  fifty  men  at 
arms,  well  accoutred,  whereof  three  to  be  knights,  the  rest  Esquires, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  archers,  whereof  two  parts  to  serve  on  horse- 
back, the  third  on  foot,  should  serve  the  king  from  the  day  he  should  be 
ready  to  set  sail  for  France,  taking  for  himself  four  shillings  for  every  ^ 
knight ;  for  every  Esquire,  one  shilling ;  for  every  archer,  six-})cnce  per 

Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption 
Four-huuda*d  fifty- siix. 
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diem/'  According  to  the  general  computation  of  the  value  of  money  in 
those  days,  this  rate  of  payment  seems  enormously  high. 

Sir  Matthew  continues,  "  This  was  the  usual  means  whereby  Kings 
in  those  times  furnished  their  armies  with  men  of  value ;  and  it  was 
counted  no  dishonourable  thing  for  persons  of  honour  upon  this  kind  of 
traffic,  to  make  themselves  an  advantage ;  indeed  it  was  in  those  martial 
timeft  the  trade  of  the  nolnlity  and  great  men/'  This  trade  indicated  a 
gradual  decay  of  the  genuine  feudal  system,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
standing  armies.  This  John  Clifford  fell  at  the  seige  of  Meause,  in 
the  last  year  of  Henry  V.  and  was  buried  in  Bolton  Abbey. 

The  next  Lord  Clifford  was  slain  at  St  Albans,  May  22,  1455, 
fighting  for  his  sovereign,  in  whose  service  the  family  was  destined  to 
perform  and  to  suffer  much.  He  is  first  of  the  line  whose  name  is 
familiarised  to  the  general  reader,  being  the  subject  of  some  powerful 
lines  in  the  second  part  of  "  King  Henry  the  Sixth." 

"  Wast  thou  ordained,  dear  father, 
To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  achieve 
The  silver  liveiy  of  advised  age, 
And  in  thy  reverence  and  thy  chair  days  thus 
To  die  in  ruffian  battle  ?     Even  at  this  sight  ^ 
My  heart  is  tum'd  to  stone :  and  while  'tis  mine 
It  shall  be  stony.     York  not  our  old  men  spares, 
No  more  will  I  their  babes :  tears  virginal 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire; 
And  beauty  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims 
Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax. 
Henceforth  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity." 

The  "  younger  Clifford,"  by  whom  this  dreadful  resolution  is  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  made,  has  been  recorded  as  the  most  merciless  in  a 
merciless  time.  But  such  is  the  appetite  of  man  for  horrors,  that  the 
facts  even  of  civil  war  are  not  bad  enough  to  satisfy  it  without  aggrava- 
tion. The  Clifford  who  fell  at  St  Alban's  was  not  a  very  old  man, 
being  only  in  his  forty-first  year,  nor  was  Rutland,  whom  the  son  of  that 
Clifford  is  said  to  have  butchered  with  his  own  hand,  after  the  battle  of 
Wakefield,  a  child,  but  a  youth  of  nineteen,  who  had  probaUy  killed 
his  man  before  he  was  killed  himself.  Yet  John,  the  ninth  Lord  Clif- 
ford,  must  have  been  a  wholesale  homicide  to  be  distinguished  as  he  was, 
since  Leland  says,  "  that  for  slaughter  of  men  at  Wakefield  he  was 
called  the  Boucher."  Shakspeare,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  King 
Henry  VI.,  has  palliated  his  thirst  of  blood  by  ascribing  it  to  filial  ven- 
geance ;  but  if  the  hther  fell  only  by  the  chance  of  war,  the  son  could 
not  be  entitled,  even  by  martial  morality,  to  pursue  his  revenge  beyond 
the  measures  of  war.     It  was  to  his  tent  that  King  Henry,  when  taken 
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captive^  at  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans^  by  the  party  which  used  his 
name,  was  brought  to  meet  his  victorious  Queen^  and  there  he  knighted 
his  young  Edward^  then  a  boy  of  eight  years.  Seldom  has  a  Prince  so 
meek  been  entertained  by  a  subject  so  ferocious.  Clifford  was  slain  the 
day  before  the  battle  of  Towton^  after  the  renoountre  at  Ferrybridge. 
Having  put  off  his  gorget^  he  was  struck  in  the  throat  with  a  headless 
arrow^  and  so  was  sent  to  his  own  plaoe^  wherever  that  might  be.  This 
happened  in  the  small  valley  of  Dittingdale^  or  DeidingdaU,  between 
Towton  and  Scarthingwell.  The  place  of  his  interment  is  uncertain^ 
but  he  was  not  gathered  in  the  tomb  of  his  forefathers.  The  common 
report  was  that  he  was  flung  into  a  pit  with  the  crowd  of  carcaaes^  and 
none  thought  fit  to  seek  for  his  bones.  So  detestable  is  cruelty^  even  to 
a  cruel  generation^  that  nobody  esteemed  black-faced  Cliflbrd  too  good 
to  rot  omong  his  fellow  cut-throats  of  the  **  swinish  multitude." 

John^  Lord  Clifford^  though  dead^  was  attainted,  and  his  estates, 
castles,  &C.,  forfeited  in  the  Ist  of  Edward  IV.  The  castle,  manor, 
and  Lordship  of  Skipton,  were  granted  to  Sir  James  Stanley,  and 
afterwards,  in  the  10th  year  of  King  Edward  IV.,  to  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  grant  "  for  the  encouragement 
of  piety  and  virtue  in  the  said  Duke,"  who  retained  it  tUl  his  death. 

Thus  was  the  house  of  Clifford  driven  from  its  possessions,  and 
deprived  of  its  rank.  The  children  of  the  ruthless  warrior  sought 
and  found  a  refuge  among  the  simple  dalesmen  of  Cumberland.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  good  Lord  Clifford,  the  Shepherd  Lord}  He  that 
in  his  childhood  was  placed  among  lowly  men  for  safety,  found  more  in 
obscurity  than  he  sought, — ^love,  humble  wisdom,  and  a  docile  heart. 
How  his  time  past  during  his  early  years,  it  is  pleasanter  to  imagine, 
than  safe  to  conjecture ;  but  we  doubt  not,  happily,  and  since  he  proved 
equal  to  his  highest  elevation,  his  nurture  must  needs  have  been  good. 
His  mother  Margaret,  with  whom  came  in  the  barony  of  Vescy,  was 
married  to  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld,  who  extended  his  protection  over  the 
offspring  of  her  former  husband.  Much  of  Henry  Clifford's  boyhood  is 
said  to  have  been  passed  in  the  village  named  after  his  kind  step-father, 
which  lies  under  Blencathara,  on  the  road  between  Keswick  and  Pen- 
rith. The  only  extant  document  relating  to  the  Cliffords  during  the 
domination  of  the  House  of  York,  '^  is  a  deed  of  arbitration  between 
Lancelot  Threlkeld,  knight,  and  Lady  Margaret,  his  wife,  the  Lady 
Clifford,  late  the  wife  of  John  Lord  Clifford,  on  the  one  part,  and  Wil- 
liam Rilston,  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Henry  de  Bromflete, 
Lord  Vescy,  deceased,  in  which  the  said  Lancelot  and  Margaret  pro- 
mise '^  to  be  good  master  and  lady  to  the  said  William,  and  to  move 
the  children  of  the  said  John,  late  Lord  Clifford,  to  be  loving  and  tender 
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renoe^  daughter  of  Henry  Pudsay^  of  Bolton^  E8q*>  and  widow  of  Sir 
Thomas  Talbot,  of  Bashall. 

The  old  age  of  this  good  man  was  sorely  disturbed  by  the  follies  and 
Tioes  of  a  disobedient  son.  It  is  not  often  that  a  parent  complains 
puUicly  of  his  oflspring.  The  sorrow  of  a  despised  father  seeks  con. 
cealmenty  not  pity ;  and  what  injury  will  not  an  old  man  endure  before 
he  asks  redress  against  his  child  ?  Clifford's  affliction  must  have  been 
great  indeed^  before  he  was  brought  to  write  to  a  priry  counsellor  such 
a  letter  as  the  foUowingi  which  we  give  unaltered,  except  as  to  the 
spelling.  It  may  serve  to  shew  what  sort  of  creature  was  the  graceless 
of  the  16th  century. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  ye  remember  when  I  was  afore  you  with  other  of 
the  King's  highness's  council,  and  there  I  shewed  unto  you  the  ungodly 
and  imgudely  disposition  of  my  son  Henry  Clifford  in  such  wise  as  it 
was  abominable  to  hear  it :  not  only  despiting  and  disobeying  my  com- 
mands, and  threatening  my  servants,  saying  that  if  ought  came  to  me 
he  would  utterly  destroy  all,  as  apppeareth  more  likely,  in  striking, 
with  his  own  hand,  my  poor  servant  Henry  Popely,  in  peril  of  death, 
which  so  lieth,  and  is  like  to  die ;  but  also  he  spoiled  my  houses,  and 
feloniously  stole  away  my  proper  goods,  which  was  of  great  substance, 
only  of  malice,  and  for  maintaining  his  inordinate  pride  and  riot,  as 
more  speedily  did  appear  when  he  came  out  of  the  court  and  into  the 
country,  apparelled  himself  and  his  horse  in  doth  of  gold  and  gold- 
smith's work,  more  like  a  Duke  than  a  poor  Baron's  son  as  he  is.  And 
moreover,  I  shewed  unto  you  at  that  time  his  daily  studying  how  he 
might  utterly  destroy  me,  his  poor  father,  as  well  by  slanders  shameful 
and  dangerous,  as  by  daily  otherwise  vexing  and  disquieting  my  mind, 
to  the  shortening  of  my  poor  life.  And  notwithstanding  the  premises, 
I,  by  the  King's  command,  and  your  desire,  have  since  given  to  him 
£40,  and  over  that  my  blessing  upon  his  good  and  lawful  demeanor, 
desiring  also  that  he  should  leave  the  dangerous  and  evil  counsel  of 
certain  evil  disposed  persons,  as  well  young  Gents  as  others,  which  have 
before  this  given  him  dangerous  counsel,  whose  counsels  he  daily  follow, 
eth ;  and  where  I  shewed  unto  the  King's  grace  and  you,  that  if  his 
shameful  dispositions  were  not  looked  upon,  and  something  promised  by 
his  Highness,  to  bring  him  to  dread  (as  the  beginning  of  all  wisdom  is 
to  dread  God  and  his  Prince),  he  should  be  utterly  undone  for  ever,  as 
well  bodily  as  ghostly,  as  appeareth  at  large  not  only  by  the  increase 
of  his  evil  dispositions,  but  also  seeking  further  to  great  Lords  for 
maintenance,  wherein  he  hath  taken  more  boldness,  saying,  that  he 
shall  cast  down  one  of  my  servants,  though  they  be  in  my  presence ; 
and  yet  moreover  he  in  his  country  maketh  debate  between  gentlemen, 
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and  txoubletli  divers  houses  of  religion  to  bring  from  them  their  tythes, 
shamefully  beating  their  serrants  and  tenants^  in  such  wise  as  some 
whole  towns  are  fain  to  keep  the  churches  both  night  and  day/'  We 
are  not  informed  whether  the  King  or  his  counsel  took  any  means  of 
reclaiming  this  aristocratic  young  robber^  who  in  due  time  succeeded  to 
his  poor  fether^s  estates  and  honours.  He  is  said,  however^  to  have 
reformed  like  his  namesake  Henry  the  Fifths  whom  he  probably  made 
his  pattern.  - 

We  hope  his  father  lived  to  see  his  reformation.*  Perhaps,  after  all, 
he  was  not  muah  worse  than  the  licence  of  his  age  and  rank  was 
supposed  to  allow.  To  plunder  the  defenceless  habitations  of  their 
inferiors  might  be  a  privilege  of  gentle  blood  in  the  reign  of  the 
Eighth  Harry,  as  to  ruin  and  desert  any  woman  whose  male  relatives 
were  not  entitled  to  gentlemanly  satis&ction  has  been  accounted  in 
more  recent  times.  Aristocratic  morals  are  as  accommodating  in  one 
case  as  the  other.  The  violence  of  Clifford  and  his  associates  points  to 
the  effects  of  a  long  civil  war,  and  an  imperfect  civilization. 

Within  two  years  after  his  father's  death  Henry  Clifford  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Cumberland.     A  very  minute 

*  The  Rev.  Rector  of  Whalley  seems  to  have  almost  forgotten  his  cloth  when  he 
speaks  thus  slightly  of  this  prodigal  son  and  his  sacrilegious  robberies : — **  Indeed  the 
extravagances  of  a  gay  and  gallant  young  nobleman,  cramped  in  his  allowance  by  a 
narrow  father,  under  the  inHnence  of  a  jealous  step -mother,  were  likely  to  meet  with 
more  than  sufficient  allowance  from  the  world.  The  method  which  this  high-tpkrUad 
yotmg  man  took  to  supply  his  necessities  is  characteristic  of  the  times :  instead  of 
resorting  to  Jews  and  money-lenders,  computing  the  value  of  his  father's  life,"  (he 
seems  to  have  computed  it  at  very  little)  ^  and  raising  lai^  sums  by  anticipation, 
methods  which  are  better  suited  to  the  calm  unenterprising  dissipation  of  the  present 
age^  young  Heniy  Clifford  turned  outlaw,  assembled  a  band  of  dissolute  followers, 
harrassed  the  religious  houses,  beat  their  tenants,  and  forced  the  inhabitants  of  whole 
villages  to  take  sanctuary  in  their  churches."  How  lamentably  dissipation  has  faUen 
away  from  the  reverend  antiquary's  good  graces ! 

As  for  Dr.  Whitaker's  conjecture,  that  Henry  Clifford  was  the  hero  of  the  Not- 
broume  Mayd^  because  that  beautiful  ballad  was  first  printed  in  1521,  and  containing 
the  word  tpieen  could  not  have  been  composed  much  earlier,  and  because  the  hero  of 
it  pretends  to  be  an  outlaw,  and  afterwards  describes  Westmoreland  as  his  heritage, 
we  neither  cordially  embrace,  nor  soomfully  r^ect  it.  The  great  Ignage  of  the  lady 
certainly  may  agree  with  Lady  Percy  (whom  Henry  Clifford  married),  **  and  what," 
asks  the  Doctor,  "  is  more  probable,  than  that  this  wild  young  man,  among  his  other 
feats,  may  have  lurked  in  the  forests  of  the  Percy  family,  and  won  the  lady's  heart 
under  a  disguise,  which  he  had  taken  care  to  assure  her  concealed  a  Knight?" 
What  is  of  more  importance.  Dr.  Whitaker  cannot  suppose  that  he  continued  his 
irregular  course  of  life  after  his  marriage.  Of  course  he  lived  as  virtuously  after 
marriage  as  the  agreeable  Rouet  of  a  comedy  is  presumed  to  do  after  the  close  of  the 
fifth  act 
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account  of  his  expenses  on  this  occasion  is  printed  in  the  history  of 
Craven^  which  may  be  highly  useful  to  those  who  investigate  the  com. 
parative  prices  of  commodities  at  different  periods^  as  well  as  to  such  as 
are  curious  about  the  manner  of  life  among  our  ancestors. 

The  expense  of  his  Lordship  riding  to  London  with  thirty-three 
servants  was  £^  16s.  Id.  Drunkenness  was  not  among  his  vices^  for 
his  wine  for  ^ve  weeks  cost  only  3s.  4d.*  Nine  pounds  a  week  were 
sufficient  for  the  whole  establishment  of  thirty-four  men  and  horses  in 
Loudon.  But  the  mention  of  these  items  would  not  only  be  tedious  to 
the  general  reader^  but  delusive  also ;  for  not  only  were  the  prices 
different  from  what  they  are  now^  but  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
coins  greater.  It  is  rather  more  interesting  to  find  that  my  Lord, 
on  being  created  an  Earl,  gave  a  new  livery  to  his  chaplain,  the  parson 
of  Guisely.  The  luxury  of  apparel  in  that  age  was  excessive,  and  con- 
tinually called  down  the  unavailing  denunciations,  the  hmta  fuL 
tnlna  of  the  pulpit ;  but  the  parson  of  Guiseley  was  plainly  dressed 
enough,  nor  was  the  Earl  by  any  means  extravagant  in  arraying  his 
lady,  albeit  she  was  a  Percy.  Li  alms  and  offerings  he  was  very  eoono- 
nomical :  in  hounds,  hawks,  and  all  that  pertained  to  the  sports  of 
wood  and  field,  he  treated  himself  like  a  gentleman.  The  fee  of  a 
physician  in  1525  was  one  pound.  In  this  there  has  been  little  rise.  A 
friar  received  four  pence  for  singing  mass.  My  Lord  Derby's  minstrels 
had  three  and  four  pence.  Well  might  the  clergy  preach  against  those 
profane  ballad-mongers,  who  were  so  much  better  paid  than  themselves. 

The  first  Earl  of  Cumberland  had  the  address  or  fortune  to  retain 
the  favour  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose  youthfid  comrade  he  had  been,  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  Seven  years  after  his  advance  to  an  earldom  he  was 
honoured  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  and  a  little  before  his  death, 
on  the  final  dissolution  of  monasteries,  he  received  a  grant  of  the  priory 
of  Bolton,  with  all  the  lands,  manors,  &c.  thereunto  pertaining,  and 
otherwise  shared  in  the  church's  spoils.  This  gift  may  have  been 
intended  as  a  reward  for  his  loyalty  and  valour  displayed  in  that  alarm- 
ing rebellion,  of  which  the  plunder  of  the  religious  houses,  and  the 
favouritism  of  low-bom  persons  (a  glance  at  Lord  Cromwell,  the  prin. 
cipal  promoter  of  the  suppression),  were,  if  not  the  causes,  the  most 
plausible  pretexts.  Aske  and  his  followers  laid  siege  to  Skipton  Castle, 
and  were  joined  by  many  retainers  of  the  house  of  Clifford ;  but  the 
Earl  held  it  out. 

It  was  but  nineteen  days  before  his  death  that  Clifford  became 

*  The  price  of  two  gallons  of  sack  in  Shakspoarc's  time  was  5s.  8(1.  But  the  prices 
of  all  commodities  had  increased  almost  two-fold  between  ttie  accession  of  Henry 
VI II.  and  the  decease  of  Elizabeth. 
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formally  possessor  of  the  lands  and  remains  of  Bolton.  How  iar  his 
participation  in  the  division  of  the  spoil  contributed  to  the  comfort  of 
his  departure  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  He  expired  April  22^  1542^  aged 
49^  and  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  Skipton  Castle. 

The  peaceful  life  of  his  successor^  also  called  Henry,  was  happy  in 
furnishing  few  materials  for'  the  biographer.  When  only  sixteen  years 
old  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Anne  Bullen.  '  He  married  the  Lady  Ellenor  Brandon,  niece  to  King 
Henry  VIII.,  and  daughter  of  Mary,  the  widow  of  Louis  XII.,  a 
woman  to  be  held  in  everlasting  honour ;  for  she  dared,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  to  unite  herself  to  the  man  of  her  choice.  Thus  the 
Clifford  family  became  closely  united  with  the  blood  royal.  Great 
matches  are  seldom  quite  so  prudent  as  they  appear.  The  expenses 
attending  this  lofty  alliance  were  such  as  to  compel  the  Earl  to 
alienate  the  oldest  manor  remaining  in  the  family ;  but  after  the  death 
of  the  Lady  Ellenor  he  retired  into  the  country,  and,  by  judicious 
retrenchment,  more  than  repaired  the  breach  in  his  estates ;  in  which 
laudable  design  he  was  assisted  by  his  second  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of 
Lord  Dacre,  a  very  domestic  woman,  who  was  never  at  or  near  London 
in  her  life.  In  the  interval  between  his  marriages  he  was  seized  with 
a  sickness,  which  for  a  time  suspended  all  appearances  of  animation,  so 
that  the  physicians  thought  him  dead.  His  body  was  stripped,  laid 
out  upon  a  table,  and  covered  with  a  hearse  doth  of  black  velvet,  when 
some  of  his  attendants,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved,  perceived 
symptoms  of  returning  life.  He  was  put  to  bed,  and  by  the  use  of 
warm  applications,  internal  and  external,  gradually  recovered.  But  for 
a  month,  or  more,  his  only  sustenance  was  woman's  milk,  which  restored 
him  completely  to  health,  and  he  became  a  strong  man.* 

Of  this  Earl  his  grand-daughter  states,  "  that  he  had  a  good  library, 
and  was  studious  of  all  manner  of  learning,  and  much  given  to  alchemy." 
No  wonder,  as  his  principal  study  was  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  that  he 
spent  a  little  time  and  money  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 
It  would  have  been  very  convenient  to  turn  lead  into  gold,  if  the  secret 
could  have  been  kept.  On  the  whole,  the  second  Earl  seems  to  have 
been — 

A  frugal  swain, 
Whose  ouly  care  was  to  increase  his  store. 

He  would,  had  he  lived  much  longer,  have  found  it  very  difficult  "  to 
''  keep  his  son  at  home."  After  his  first  lady's  death  he  was  only  three 
times  at  court :  first,  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Mary ;  secondly,  at 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  ;  and  thirdly,  to 

♦  Whitaker,  from  the  Appleby  MS. 
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coDgratulate  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  accession.  The  only  military 
transaction  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  engaged  was  a  few  months 
before  his  decease,  when  he  assisted  the  Lord  Scroop  in  fortifying  Car- 
lisle against  the  rebels  of  1569,  when  the  Earls  of  Westmoriand  and 
Northumberland  planned  ''  the  Rising  of  the  North/'  which  was  ulti- 
mately so  beneficial  to  the  Clifford  family,  by  enabling  them  to  appro- 
priate  the  lands  of  the  Nortons.  He  died  just  five  days  after  he  had 
finally  concluded  a  match  between  his  son  G^rge,  then  in  his  eleventh 
year,  and  the  daughter  of  Francis  Russel,  second  Earl  of  Bedford. 
The  poor  children,  when  they  attained  puberty,  were  obliged  to  stand 
by  the  impious  and  unnatural  bargain.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the 
union  was  eminently  unhappy.  Yet  a  father  busied  himself  on  his  death 
bed  in  bringing  it  about,  and  reckoned  it  not  among  things  to  be 
repented  of.* 

*  It  was  no  unusual  thing  in  those  times  to  which,  by  certain  writers,  we  are  referred 
for  lessons  of  wisdom  and  examples  of  holiness,  to  contract  marriages  between  con- 
t'mgeni  children,  whose  sex  and  very  existence  were  yet  undetermined.  So  completely 
was  the  first  ordinance  of  God  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  ambition.  The  effects 
upon  general  morality  may  be  easily  coeO^^^^^^* 

The  following  document,  relating  to  a  former  Lord  Clifford,  (the  Lord  Thomas,  who 
was  slain  at  St  Albau's,)  is  so  curious,  that  we  need  not  apologize  for  its  insertion  a 
little  out  of  chronological  order : — 

**  Be  it  known  to  all  men,  that  for  as  Much  as  it  is  meritorie  and  medefiil  for  every 
true  christian  man  to  testify  and  bare  true  witness  in  every  true  matter  or  cause ; 
therefore  we,  William  Ratdi^,  being  the  age  of  five  score  yeres;  Nicholas  Whitfield, 
of  98  yeres;  and  John  Thom,  of  80  years,  will  record  and  testify,  for  verrey  trawthe, 
that  the  Lord,  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  marryed  Elizabeth,  his  doghter,  unto  Robert 
Plumpton,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Plumpton,  when  she  was  but  six 
yeres  of  age,  and  they  were  wedded  at  the  chappel  within  the  castell,  at  Skypton,  and 
the  same  day  one  John  Garthe  hare  her  in  his  armea  to  the  said  chappel.  And  also  itt 
was  agreed  at  the  same  tyme  that  yf  the  foreseid  Robert  dyed  withiu  age,  that  then 
the  said  Lord  Clifford  should  have  the  second  son  of  the  said  Sir  William  Plumpton, 
unto  his  second  doghter.  And  they  were  hot  three  years  marryed  when  the  said 
Robert  dyed ;  and  when  she  came  to  the  age  of  twelve  yeares  she  was  marryed  to 
William  Plumpton,  second  son  to  the  foresaid  Sir  William,  and  the  said  Sir  William 
promised  the  said  Lord  Clifford  that  they  should  not  ligg  togedder  till  she  came  to 
the  age  of  sixteen  yeres ;  and  when  she  cam  to  eighteen  yeres  she  bare  Margarete, 
now  Lady  Roucliffe.  And  how  as  hath  bene  evydent  imbeseled,  or  what  as  hath  been 
doon  syns,  we  cannot  tell,  but  all  that  ys  afore  rehersed  in  thys  bill  we  wyll  make 
yt  gode,  and  yf  nede  be,  deeply  depose  the  King  and  hys  counsell,  that  yt  is 
matter  of  trawthe,  in  any  place  wherwe  shal  be  comanded,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
such  olde  creatures  to  be  earned  to.  In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  said  Wm.  Nicholas 
and  lohn  have  sett  our  scales  the  XXVIth  of  October,  in  the  XIX  yere  of  the  reane 
of  Kynge  Henrie  the  Vllth.     (A.  D.  1503). 

Contrary  to  our  usual  practice  and  intention,  we  have  in  this  transcript  preserved 
the  original  orthography,  as  given  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  contractions  excepted,  that  the 
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George  Clifford,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland,  sttooeeded  to  the  title, 
which  he  memorized,  and  the  estates,  which  he  was  near  spending,  in 
1569,  when  only  in  his  eleventh  year.  The  wardship  of  wealthy  minors 
was  then  an  important  and  oppressive  prerogative  of  the  crown,  which 
was  usually  kt  out  to  favourites  or  powerful  persons  whom  it  was  desir. 
able  to  influence ;  but  the  charge  of  young  Clifford  was  naturally  and 
properly  given  to  his  fiither.in.law,  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford,  though  his 
education  was  chiefly  conducted  by  Viscount  Montague,  who  had  mar. 
ried  his  mother's  sister,  and  with  whom  he  resided  for  some  time  in 
Sussex.  At  the  customary  age,  (then  three  years  earlier  than  now,)  he 
was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  of  Peter  House.  His 
tutor  was  Whitgift,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  so 
passionately  devoted  to  the  mathematics,  (which  were  not  then,  as  now, 
the  staple  commodity  of  Cambridge,)  that  he  rather  neglected  logic  and 
theology,  greatly,  no  doubt,  to  the  displeasure  of  his  pious  preceptor* 
But  perhaps  the  thoughts  of  the  youth  were  already  upon  the  ocean,  and 
be  cared  for  no  learning  but  what  might  serve  mariner 

To  steer  the  bold  bark  o*er  the  new-found  main. 
To  the  new  land  of  gloiy,  blood,  and  gain. 
Not  on  the  still  height  of  the  sylvan  tower 
He  loVd  to  wait  the  planetary  hour; 
Nor  wrought  in  fire  the  secret  to  unfold. 
Of  youth  perpetual,  and  transmuted  gold. 
He  from  the  dizzy  mast  the  stars  survey'd, 
That  point  to  realms  where  gold  is  ready  made. 

To  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  life  of  this  high-bom  adventurer 
would  require  a  volume.*  Perhaps  the  main  incidents  cannot  be  more 
concisely  related  dian  in  the  words  of  his  daughter,  inscribed  upon  the 
famous  faunily  picture  at  Skipton  Castle : — "  This  is  the  Picture  of 
George  Clifford,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland,  in  the  male  line  of  his 
family,  the  fourteenth  Baron  Clifford,  of  Westmorland,  and  Sheriff  of 
that  cou{ity  by  inheritance ;  and,  in  the  same  descent,  the  thirteenth 
Lord  of  the  honor  of  Skipton,  in  Craven,  and  also  Lord  Viscount  and 
Baron  Vescy.    He  was  bom  son  and  heir  apparent  to  H.  Earl  of  Cum- 

^air  of  ancient  simplicity"  may  not  be  impaired.  The  paper  would  be  interesting 
if  it  were  only  for  the  great  age  of  the  honest  Craven  men  by  whom  it  is  witnessed. 
In  what  a  strange  morbid  state  of  mind  this  little  Elizabeth,  this  viigin  widow  not 
yet  in  her  teens,  must  have  been  kept,  especially  when  the  character  of  nurses  and 
waiting  women  in  that  age  is  considered,  of  which  Juliefs  nunc  is  doubtless  a  fair 
and  somewhat  flattering  sample. 

*  Had  the  Lord  Oeoige  been  bom  at  Skipton  we  would- have  given  him  a  separate 
article;  but  he  chose  to  be  bom  in  Westmorland,  and  lived  veiy  little  id  Yorkshire. 

2|c 
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berland^  by  his  second  wife  Anne^  daughter  to  William  Lord  Dacre^  of 
the  North  ;  he  was  bom  in  his  father's  castle  of  Bromeham^  in  West- 
morland^ the  8th  of  August,  1558.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years  and 
five  months,  ^J^g  then  in  the  house  called  Battell  Abbey,  in  Sussex, 
he  came  to  be  Earl  of  Cumberland  by  the  decease  of  his  father,  who 
died  in  the  said  castle  of  Bromeham,  about  the  8th  or  10th  of  January, 
1570,  as  the  year  begins  on  New.year's-day.  When  he  was  almost 
19  years  old  he  was  married  in  .  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overs,  in 
Southwark,  June  24,  1577>  to  his  virtuous  and  only  lady,  the  Lady 
Margaret  Russell,  third  daughter  and  youngest  child  to  Francis,  second 
Earl  of  Bedford,  by  his  first  wife,  Margaret  St.  Jchn,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  one  daughter,  Francis  and  Robert,  who  being  successively 
Lords  Cliffords,  died  young,  in  their  father's  life-time ;  and  the  Lady 
Anne  Clifford,  who  was  just  fifteen  years  and  nine  months  at  her 
fiather's  death,  being  then  his  sole  daughter  and  heir.  He  performed 
nine  voyages  by  sea  in  his  own  person,  most  of  them  to  the  West 
Indies,  with  great  honour  to  himself,  and  service  to  his  Queen  and 
country,  having  gained  the  strong  town  of  Fiall,  in  the  Zorrous  Islands,* 
in  the  year  1589 ;  and  in  his  last  voyage  the  strong  fort  of  Portorico, 
in  the  year  1598.  He  was  made  Knight  of  the  Qarter  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  counsellor  of  state  by  King  James.  He  died  in  the 
Duchy-house,  in  the  Savoy,  London,  the  30th  of  October,  1605,  being 
then  of  age  47  years  and  3  months  wanting  9  days.  His  bowels  and 
inner  parts  was  buried  f  in  Skipton  Church,  in  Craven,  in  Yorkshire, 
the  13th  of  March  following.  By  his  death  the  title  of  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland came  to  his  only  brother.  Sir  Francis  Clifford.  But  the  ancient 
right  to  his  baronies,  honours,  and  ancient  lands  descended  then  to  his 
only  daughter  and  heir,  the  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  for  whose  right  to 
them  her  worthy  mother  had  after  great  suits  at  law  with  his  brother 
Francis,  Earl  of  Cumberland.  This  Earl  C^rge  was  a  man  of  many 
natural  perfections;  of  a  great  wit  and  judgment,  of  a  strong  body,  and 
ftdl  of  agility ;  of  a  noble  mind,  and  not  subject  to  pride  or  arrogance  ; 
a  man  generally  beloved  in  this  kingdom.  He  died  of  the  bloody  flux, 
caused,  a&  was  supposed,  by  the  many  wounds  and  distempers  he 
received  formerly  in  his  sea  voyages.  He  died  penitently,  willingly, 
and  christianly.  His  only  daughter  and  heir,  the  Lady  Anne  Clifford, 
and  the  Countess,  her  mother,  were  both  present  with  him  at  his  death." 

*  The  Azores. 

f  Something  is  evidently  wanting  in  the  inscription  here.  The  sentence  was  pro- 
bably written  thus  r — His  bowels  and  inward  parts  ''.was "  buried  in  the  chnreh  of 
Savoye,  and  his  body  in  Skipton  church. — WhUaka; 
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The  many  naval  expeditions  in  which  Lord  Gteorge  engaged  were 
undertaken  chiefly  at  his  own  cost^  and  were  attended  with  great  loss 
as  well  as  suffering.  His  first  appearance  as  a  military  adTenturer  was 
in  HoUand^  whither  he  went  with  a  party  of  noble  volunteers,  in  the 
hope  of  relieving  Sluys,  then  besieged  by  the  Prince  of  Parma.  The 
design  proved  abortive.  About  the  same  time  he  fitted  out,  at  his  own 
charge,  a  fleet  of  three  ships  and  a  pinnace,  the  latter  commanded  by 
Sir  Walter  Haleigh,  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  privateering.  Con- 
trary winds  detained  this  little  squadron  till  August,  1586,  when  it 
bent  its  course  towards  the  South  Sea,  reached  the  forty-fourth  degree 
of  south  latitude,  and  then  returned.  The  crew  endured  severe  hunger, 
only  partially  mitigated  by  the  capture  of  a  few  trifling  Portuguese 
vessels. 

In  the  memorable  year  of  the  Armada,  the  Earl  commanded  the 
Elizabeth  Bonaventure,  a,nd  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  action 
fought  off  Calais.  Disinclined  to  rest,  and  perhaps  little  loving  a  home 
embittered  by  a  forced  marriage,  trhfch  the  virtues  of  his  lady  only 
made  more  grievous,  by  adding  self-reproach  to  dissatisfaction,  (for 
there  are  none  in  whose  company  men  find  themselves  so  ill  at  ease  as 
those  whom  they  feel  they  ought  to  love,  and  yet  cannot  love,)  he  pro- 
jected a  second  voyage  to  the  South  Seas  as  soon  as  the  Armada  was 
destroyed.  England  and  England's  Queen  were  now  eager  for  reprisal 
upon  Spain,  whose  golden  lands  in  the  New  World  offered  at  once 
revenge,  renown,  and  booty.  Clifford  received  his  sovereign's  commis- 
sion,  and  the  loan  of  a  royal  ship,  the  Golden  Lion,  which  he  nevertheless 
had  to  fit  out  at  his  private  expense.  But  the  sea,  which  he  ivooed  for 
his  bride,  was  to  him  a  cruel  mistress.  Baffled  by  storms,  and  com. 
pelled  by  stress  of  weather  to  cut  his  main-mast  by  the  board,  he  could 
hardly  dear  the  channel,  and  put  back  without  effecting  anything.  But 
though  hardly  dealt  with  by  the  winds  and  waves,  he  was  not  cast 
down.  Tranquillity  was  not  for  him.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1589,  he 
sailed  once  more  toward  the  Western  world,  with  three  small  vessels, 
headed  by  his  flag-ship  the  Victory.  On  this  cruise  he  took  and  dis- 
mantled Fiall,  in  the  Azores,  (as  mentioned  by  his  daughter,)  and 
captured  twenty-eight  vessels  of  various  burdens,  valued  at  more  than 
£20,000.  These  prizes  were  dearly  purchased.  In  an  engagement 
between  the  Victory  and  a  Brazil  ship,  he  was  wounded  in  several 
places,  and  scorched  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder;  but  this  was 
nothing  to  what  he  and  his  crews  suffered  by  famine  and  thirst  on 
their  homeward  voyage,  and  almost  within  sight  of  Ireland;  con- 
trary winds  preventing  their  coming  to  land.  More  perished  by  thirst 
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than  had  &Ueu  either  by  war  or  disease  during  the  whole  expedition. 

Water,  water,  eveiy  where, 

And  all  the  hoards  did  shrink, 
Water,  water,  evcty  where. 

Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  Ancisnt  BlAaiNSB. 

At  length  a  change  of  wind  enabled  the  survivors  to  land  in  Bantry. 
bay^  on  the  Snd  of  December.  What  a  spectral  company  they  must 
have  been! 

But  neither  danger^  want^  nor  pain^  can  uproot  an  instinct,  or  change 
that  native  bias  of  the  mind  which  is  destiny.  In  May  1591,  ClifFord 
was  at  sea  cruising  with  small  success  in  the  Mediteranean.  The  fd. 
lowing  year  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  West  Indies,  which  he  did  not 
accompany  in  person.  This  was  much  the  most  fortunate  of  his  ven. 
tures,  yet  not  the  less  unfortunate  for  himself.  His  ships  fell  in  with, 
and  captured,  a  Spanish  Caraque,  valued  at  £150,000 ;  but  the  admi- 
ralty courts,  or  what  then  supplied  their  place,  decided,  that  not  having 
been  himself  engaged,  he  had  no  legal  daim  to  any  part  of  the  priae. 
Instead  of  receiving,  therefore,  that  high  interest  for  his  money  that  he 
expected  as  his  just  due,  he  was  obliged,  to  save  himself  from  extreme 
embarrassment,  to  accept  £36,000  of  the  Queen,  as  a  boon.  Eliza- 
beth was  far  from  wealthy,  and,  except  in  her  dress,  sternly  economical, 
therefore  this  donation  shews  either  that  Clifford  was  personally  in  her 
good  graces,  or  that  she  thought  he  had  been  treated  with  palpable  injua. 
tice.  By  the  portraits  that  remain  of  him,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
well  suited  to  win  the  eye  of  a  woman  certainly  not  devoid  of  passion,  for 
he  was  a  model  of  masculine  comeliness,  with  a  countenance  of  more 
expression  than  usually  belongs  to  a  handsome  man,  and  a  person  formed 
alike  for  strength  and  agility,  accomplished  in  all  knightly  exercises, 
splendid  in  his  dress,  of  romantic  valour,  and  a  tongue  to  speak 
eloquently 

Of  all  the  wonden  of  the  mighty  deep, 
Tales  that  would  make  a  maiden  love  to  weep, 
Of  perils  manifold  and  strange,  of  storms, 
Battle,  and  wreck,  and  thousand  feller  forms. 
Which  Death,  careering  on  the  terrible  sea, 
Puts  on  to  prove  the  true  Knight's  constancy. 

Neither  the  Queen's  favour,  nor  his  own  losses,  could  extinguish 
his  passion  for  nautical  adventure.  But  the  occurrences  of  his  latter 
voyages  are  not  striking  enough  to  require  a  place  here.  Altogether 
he  must  be  denominated  an  unfortunate  speculator  on  the  chances  of 
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maritime  war.  We  camiot  call  him  a  Sea-Quixote^  for  a  degree  of 
cupidity  mingled  with  his  restlesness.  The  long  war,  and  the  enor- 
mous wealth  of  the  Spanish  settlements^  had  revived  in  the  English 
character  the  Scandinavian  spirit  of  piracy :  few  of  Elizaheth's  warriors 
emulated  the  stainless  honour  and  humanity  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Drake  and  Raleigh  themselves  were  little  better  than  Gentlemen 
Buccaneers. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  admitted  on  Clifford's  deportment  as  a 
courtier.  Unfit  for  political  business,  he  was  favoured  without  being 
trusted.  Elizabeth,  who  seldom  suffered  her  personal  partialities  to 
interfere  with  the  distribution  of  office,  and  sagaciously  discovered 
the  native  vein  of  each  man's  faculties,  found  easy  means  to  fix  his 
attachment,  and  gratify  her  owfl  vanity  at  the  same  time.  ''She 
knew — perhaps  admired — ^his  foibles,  and  certainly  flattered  them."  * 
In  1592  she  invested  him  with  the  Ghuter,  which  he  wears  in  the 
Skipton  picture.  A  scarce  whole-length  portrait,  engraved  by  Robert 
White,  preserves  another  little  circumstance,  which,  trifle  as  it  is,  is 
characteristic ;  and  it  is  only  £Eiir  to  record  of  him  what  he  would 
diligently  have  recorded  himself.  At  an  audience,  after  his  return 
from  one  of  his  expeditions,  the  Queen  dropped  her  glove:  Clifford 
took  it  up,  and  presented  it  on  his  knees.  Graciously  she  bad  him  keep 
it  for  her  sake.  He  had  it  richly  set  with  diamonds,  and  wore  it  ever 
after,  on  ceremonial  occasions,  in  the  front  of  his  hat. 

On  the  super-annuation  of  Sir  Henry  Lea,  K.  G.,  he  was  appointed 
her  Majesty's  peculiar  champion  at  all  Tournaments.  Sir  William 
Segar,  in  his  treatise  ''Of  Honour,  Military  and  Civil,"  has  memorialized 
the  order  of  his  admission  to  this  office,  for  which  he  was  so  admirably 
qualified  by  taste  and  nature.  Doubtless  he  wore  that  suit  of  tilting 
armour  which  now  hangs  "in  monumental  mockery"  at  Appleby  castle, 
the  helmet  of  which  no  living  shoulders  could  support.  "  But  he  must 
have  been  of  a  stature  well  adapted  for  bearing  great  weights,  for  the 
whole  suit  measures  only  five  feet  nine  inches  from  the  cone  of  the 
helmet  to  the  ground.  The  perpendicular  posture  may,  however,  have 
occasioned  some  contraction  in  the  leathern  ligaments  of  the  joints.t 
It  is  pleasant  to  gaze  in  imagination  on  the  pageantry  of  antique  times. 
In  all  that  perUuns  to  parade  and  ceremony,  we  are  a  most  degenerate 
people.  Not  that  we  have  lost  the  love  of  show,  but  shows  with  us 
have  no  meaning.  In  the  chivalric  ages  every  observance  was  signifi- 
cant, historical,  or  allegorical.  We  love  to  read  of  these  things  in 
romance.    They  had  a  charm  for  the  sweet  Spenser  and  the  noble 

« Lodge.  fWhitaker. 
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Sidney ;  and  Milton  himself^  republican  as  he  was^  caressed  them  in 
iaoicy,  and  disdained  not  the  towered  cities  where — 

Throngs  of  Knights  and  Barons  bold. 

In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold ; 

With  store  of  ladies  whose  bright  eyes 

Rain  influence,  and  adjudge  the  prize 

Of  wit,  or  arms,  while  both  contend 

To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  conmiend. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear. 

In  saffiron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry. 

With  mask  and  antiqae  pageantry; 

Snch  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream, 

On  summer  eve  by  haunted  stream. — L' Allegro. 

If  any  utilitarian  require  ftirther  reason  for  our  particularity  on  this 
head,  we  assure  him  that  the  expense  of  these  pageants  was  a  great 
means  of  ruining  the  nobility,  and  compelling  them  to  alienate  their 
estates ;  whereby  the  neck  of  the  feudal  power  was  broken,  and  room 
was  made  for  the  middle  gentry  to  rise.  Hence  the  increased  impor- 
tance of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  its  natural  consequence, — the 
abridgment  of  monarchical  prerogative,  and  aristocratic  privileges.  But 
listen  to  Sir  William  Segar : — 

"  On  the  seventeenth  day  of  November,  anno  1690,  this  honourable 
gentleman,"  (Sir  Henry  Lea)  "  together  with  the  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
having  first  performed  their  service  at  arms,  presented  themselves  unto 
her  highness  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  under  her  gallery  Mdndow,  where 
at  that  time  her  Majesty  did  sit,  accompanied  with  the  Viscount 
Turyn,  ambassador  of  France,  many  ladies,  and  the  chiefest  nobility. 
Her  Majesty  beholding  these  armed  knights  coming  towards  her,  did 
suddenly  hear  a  music  so  sweet  and  secret,  as  every  one  thereat  greatly 
marvelled.  And  hearkening  to  that  excellent  melody,  the  earth  as  it 
were  opening,  there  appeared  a  pavilion,  made  of  white  taffeta,  con- 
taining eight  score  ells,  being  a  proportion  like  unto  the  sacred  temple 
of  the  Virgins  Vestal.  This  temple  seemed  to  consist  upon  pillars  of 
porphyry,  arched  like  unto  a  church  :  within  it  were  many  lamps  burn- 
ing :  also,  on  the  one  side,  there  stood  an  altar,  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold,  and  thereupon  two  wax  candles,  burning  in  rich  candlesticks : 
upon  the  altar  also  were  laid  certain  princely  presents,  which,  after,  by 
three  virgins,  were  presented  unto  her  Majesty.  Before  the  door  of 
this  temple  stood  a  crowned  pillar,  embraced  by  an  eglantine  tree, 
whereon  was  hanged  a  table,  and  therein  written,  with  letters  of  gold, 
this  prayer  following :  * — Elizse,  &c.  Pise,  potenti,  fselicissimse  virgini, 

*  '^  To  EUzty  the  most  pious,  potent,  and  fortunate  virgio,  the  lady-champion  of 
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fidei^  pacisy  nobilitatis  vindici ;  cui  Deus,  Astrs^  Virtus  summa  devo- 
yerunt  omDia.  Post  tot  annos^  tot  triumphos^  animam  ad  pedes  posi. 
turns  tuos  sacra  senex  affixit  arma.  Vitam  quietam^  imperium  '«ter. 
num^  &mam  aeteruam  precatur  tibi^  sanguine  redempturus  suo.  Ultra 
columnas  Herculis  Columna  moveatur  tua.  Corona  superet  coronas 
omnes,  ut  quam  Coelum  felicissime  nasoenti  coronam  dedit  beatissiine 
rooriens  reportes  Coelo  Summe^  Sancte^  ^terne^  audi,  exandi,  Deus. 

"  These  presents  and  prayer  being  with  great  reverence  delivered  into 
her  Majesty's  own  hand^  and  he  himself*  disarmed,  offered  up  his 
armour  at  the  foot  of  her  Majesty^s  crowned  pillar ;  and  kneeling  upon 
his  knees,  presented  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  humbly  beseeching  she 
would  be  pleased  to  accept  him  for  her  knight,  to  continue  the  yearly 
exercises  aforesaid.  Her  Majesty  graciously  accepting  of  that  offer, 
this  aged  knight  armed  the  Earl,  and  mounted  him  upon  his  horse : 
that  being  done,  he  put  upon  his  own  person  a  side-coat  of  black  velvet, 
pointed  under  the  arm,  and  covered  his  head,  in  lieu  of  a  helmet,  with 
a  buttoned  cap." 

Besides  his  addiction  to  the  ancient  exercises  of  nobility.  Lord  G^rge 
was  much  given  to  horse-racing,  a  sport  or  game  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction. He  kept  splendid  hospitality,  and  gave  princely  entertain, 
ments ;  his  toils  and  his  pleasures  were  alike  costly.  No  wonder  then, 
that  having  '^  set  out  with  a  larger  estate  than  any  of  his  ancestors,  in 
little  more  than  twenty  years  he  made  it  one  of  the  least,"  and  that  his 
muniment  room  is  full  of  ''  memorials  of  prodigality,  sales,  mortgages, 
inquietude,  and  approaching  want;"  but  his  pride  preserved  him  from 
running  deeply  into  debt :  he  preferred  alienating  his  property  to  bor- 
rowing on  usury,  and  it  was  found  at  his  death,  that  his  debts  did  not 
exceed  £700.     He  died  at  the  Savoy  in  London ;  but  his  remains  were 

faith,  peace,  and  nobleness;  to  whom  God,  her  stars,  and  her  virtue,  have  sworn  to 
give  all  sovereignty,  After  so  many  years,  so  many  triumphs,  the  Aged,  who  would 
lay  his  life  at  thy  feet  hath  hung  up  his  dedicated  arms.  He  implores  for  thee- 
quiet  life,  everlasting  dominion,  everlasting  fame,  which  he  is  ready  to  purchase  with 
his  own  blood.  May  thy  crown  excel  all  crowns:  that  crown  which  Heaven 
most  anspicioasly  gftve.thee  at  thy  nativity,  mayest  thou,  most  blessed,  at  thy  death 
bear  back  to  Heaven.    O  thou  supreme,  holy,  eternal  God,  hear  and  give  ear." 

The  peculiar  brevity  and  compact  collocation  of  the  Latin  tongue  gives  a  beauty 
and  satisfactoriness  to  lapidary  or  epigrammatic  writing  wholly  unattainable  in  any 
other  language.    The  inti'oduction  of  a  prayer  on  an  occasion  of  mere  pageantry — 
a  prayer  addi'essed  to  the  supreme  Ood,  in  which  there  is  mention  of  Hercules;  in 
which   the  Divinity  is  classed  with  the  stars,  and  an  abstract  human  quality— is  very 
characteristic  of  the  age  and  taste  of  Elizabeth. 

•  Sir  Heniy  Lea. 
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conveyed  to  the  seat  of  his  forefathers,  and  he  lies  in  the  vault  of  Ski[i- 
ton  castle.  The  entry  of  his  interment  in  the  parish  raster  of 
Skipton  is  as  follows : — ^^  1605.  Oct.  29.  departed  this  life,  G^rge, 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Clifforde,  Vipounte,  and  Vessie,  Lord  of 
the  honor  of  Skipton  in  Crayen,  Knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the 
Garter,  one  of  his  highness  privie  counsell.  Lord  Warden  of  the  cytie  of 
Carlell  and  the  West  Marches,  and  was  honorably  buried  at  Skipton, 
the  XXIX  of  December,  and  his  funerall  was  solemnized  the  Xlllth 
day  of  Marche  next  then  following/'  The  custom  of  that  day  in  regard 
to  hearsing  up  of  corpses,  must  have  been  even  more  dilatory  and  expen- 
sive than  the  present  feshion.  The  body  is  kept  above  ground  more 
than  two  months,  and  then  is  buried  privately,  we  are  to  suppose ;  then 
more  than  two  months  after,  his  funeral  is  publickly  solemnized.  A 
like  double  celebration  of  marriages,  and  of  christenings,  was  not  unu- 
sual at  the  same  period.    The  Earl  was  little  more  than  forty  seven. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  saw,  and  did,  and  suffered  so  much,  has 
left  no  account  of  his  voyages  and  perils ;  but  Dr.  Whitaker  discovered 
among  the  family  eridence,  a  MS.  journal  of  the  expedition  of  1586, 
(which  the  Earl  did  not  himself  accompany,)  apparently  written  by  an 
ordinary  pilot,  or  inferior  officer,  intituled  as  follows : — "  A  Voyage 
pretended  to  the  Indis^  set  forth  by  the  good  Earl  of  Cumberland,  with 
two  ships  and  a  pinnace,  Mr.  Wytherington  being  captain  of  the  admi- 
ral, and  Mr.  Lister  of  the  vice-admiral."  One  passage  only  is  extracted 
by  the  Doctor  from  this  journal ;  but  it  is  worth  repeating  :— > 
'*  Nov.  5.  Our  men  went  on  shore  and  fet  rys,*  and  bum't  the  rest  of 
the  houses  in  the  Neper's  town ;  and  our  boat  went  down  to  the  outer, 
most"  uttermost,  ''  point  of  the  river,  and  burnt  a  town,  and  brought 
away  all  the  rice  that  was  in  the  town.  The  6th  day  we  served  Ood, 
being  Sunday."  The  account  of  the  voyage  of  1589,  and  its  horrible 
distresses  and  privations,  was  drawn  up  by  Edward  Wright,  a  famous 
mathematician,  who  was  himself  in  the  fleet.  His  narrative  may  be 
found  in  Hackluyt.  Several  letters  of  the  Lord  George  are  preserved  ; 
but  they  throw  little  light  on  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  life, 
though  they  sufficiently  testify  his  pecuniary  difficulties.  One  is 
addressed  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Buleigh,  requesting  the  loan  of 
£10,000  from  the  Queen.  It  is  dated  22nd  September,  1586,  when  he 
was  engaged  in  his  first  expedition.  Another  to  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham,  respecting  a  Spanish  ship,  wrecked  on  the  coast  near  Plymouth, 
in  the  time  of  the  Armada,  which  it  was  falsdy  rumoured  that  the 

*  Probably  intended  for  fetched  rice}  the  more  than  usual  irregularity  of  spelling 
in  this  MS.  proves  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  uneducated  man,  e.  g.  vyag  for  voyage, 
vys  athmerrall  for  vice-admiraL 
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Duke  «f  ^«di«ut  Sidonia^  the  SpMiish  admiral^  was  aboard.  A  third 
relates  to  the  action  otf  Calais,  m  which  Clifford  bore  so  considerable 
a  part  It  is  dated  30th  Fdmiaiy^  mud  iascribed  to  Lord  Burleigh. 
We  shall  ({note  but  one,  addressed  also  to  Loid  Burleigh^  and  dated 
April  96y  1597.  It  exprssses  little  satisfaction  with  the  reward  of  his 
services,  or  the  profit  of  his  ventuTOS. 


To  my  verjr  good  Lord  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  Englmd. 
'My  oood  Lobd,»-*^s  I  have  erer found  y«ur  Lordship  willing  to  do 
me  kindness,  so  I  beeoech  you,  (now  in  tihe  time  when  much  it  may 
pleasure  me  both  in  my  reputation  and  estate,)  to  give  me  your  best 
fiartherance.  I  hear  her  Majesty  wiU  bestow  the  Isle  of  Wight  upon 
some  such  as  shall  there  be  resident :  To  which  condition  willingly  I 
woidd,  as  is  fittii^,  tie  myself,  not  with  such  humours  to  sea  journeys^ 
as  heretofore  has  carried  me  on,  but,  by  just  discourage,  settle  myself  to 
what  shall  neither  get  envyj  nor  give  colour  to  ^se  inf<Nrmations.  I 
protest  to  your  Lordidiip,  desire  of  enabling  myself  for  her  Mijesty'a 
service,  chiefly  drew  me  with  greediness  to  follow  those  courses  all  this 
year,  as  your  Lordsh^  knows  there  hath  been  likelyhood  of  my  employ, 
ment,  and  genendly  ^p<dce&  of.  Now  I  hear  it  is  otherwise  determined,  to 
which  I  willingly  submit  myself ;  but  so  sensible  of  the  disgrace,  that  if 
her  majesty  does  not  shew  me  some  other  token  of  her  favour,  I  shall  as 
ofben  wish  myself  dead  as  I  have  hours  to  live.  But  my  fitness  to 
govern  that  island  I  leave  to  your  Lordship's  judgment :  but  this  I 
vow,  he  lives  not,  that  with  more  duty  and  care  shall  keep  and  defend 
it  than  I  wiU,  and  if  by  your  Lordship's  good  means  it  may  be  obtained, 
I  shall  think  her  Mi^jesty  deals  most  graciously  with  me,  and  ever 
acknowledge  myself  most  bound  to  your  Ijordsbip,  whom  I  commit  to 
God,  and  rest  your  I^ordship's  to  commandr«-OjEOBOB  Cumbbrlano/' 

But  the  only  wvitiqg  of  this  high  J)om  8ea.wanderer  that  can  be 
considered  as  a  litemry  composition,  is  a  speech  delivered  at  some 
Buuque  or  spectacle  in  the  character  of  the  melancholy  Knight.  It  is 
carious^  and  throws. aver  his  real  discontents  but  a  thin  veil  of  fiction. 
It  is  long,  and  in  a  quaint,  conesited  style ;  but  some  passages  are 
curiously  biographical^  and  others  whimsicai  for  the  excess  of  allego- 
rical aduhition* 
^'  This  Kni^t,  (FaireH  and  Happiest  of  X^idies)  removing  from 
castle  to  castle,  now  roUeth  up  and  down  in  open  field,  a  field  of  shadow, 
having  no  other  mistress  but  night  shade,  nor  gathering  any  moss 
but  about  his  heart  This  melancholy,  or  rather  desperate  retiredness, 
■Mittnwwift  bis  memory  to  a  repetition  of  all  his  actions,  thoughts,  mis- 

2l 
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fortunes^  in  the  depth  of  which  discontented  contentedness'upon  one 
]eaf  he  writes^  utiliter  consenescoy  and  masters  up  all  his  spirit  to  its 
wonted  courage :  but  in  the  same  minute  he  kisseth  night-shade  and 
embraoeth  it^  sayings  solanum  solamen.  Then  having  no  company  but 
himself,  thus  he  talks  with  himself :  That  he  hath  made  ladders  for 
others  to  climb,  and  his  feet  nailed  to  the  ground  not  to  stir :  That 
he  is  like  him  that  built  the  anchor  to  save  others,  and  themselves  to 
be  drowned.  That  when  he  hath  outstript  many  in  desert,  he  is  tript 
up  by  Envy,  until  those  overtake  him,  that  undertook  nothing.  He  on 
the  confidence  of  unspotted  honour,  levelled  all  his  actions  to  ntu'se 
those  twins.  Labour  and  Duty,  not  knowing  which  of  these  was  eldest, 
both  running  hat,  but  neither  foremost.  Then,  casting  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  to  wonder  at  Cynthia's  brightness,  and  to  look  out  his  own 
unfortunate  star :  Math  deep  sighs  he  breathes  out  a  two-fold  wish,  that 
the  one  may  never  wain  while  the  world  waxeth ;  that  the  other  may 
be  erring,  not  fixt.  There  is  no  such  thing 'as  night-shade;  for  where 
can  there  be  mist  or  darkness  where  you  are,  whose  beam  wraps  up 
clouds  as  whirlwinds  dust  ?  Night-shade  is  fallen  off,  sinking  into  the 
center  of  the  earth,  as  not  daring  to  show  blackness  before  your  bright- 
ness. I  cannot  excuse  my  Knight's  error,  to  think  that  he  should  cover 
himself  obscurely  in  any  desolate  retiredness  where  your  Highness 
beauty  and  virtue  could  not  find  him  out.  He  now  grounds  all  his 
actions  neither  upon  hopes,  counsel,  nor  experience ;  he  disdains  envy, 
and  scorns  ingratitude.  Judgment  shall  arm  his  patience,  patience 
confirm  his  knowledge,  which  is  that, — ^yourself  being  Perfection,  know 
measure,  number,  and  time  to  cause  favour  where  it  should,  and  where 
you  please,  being  only  wise  and  constant  in  weighing  with  true  steadi- 
ness both  the  thoughts  of  all  men,  and  their  affections,  upon  which  he 
so  relies,  that  whatsoever  happen  to  him  you  are  still  yourself,  wonder 
and  happiness,  to  which  his  eyes,  thoughts,  and  actions  are  tied  with 
such  an  indissoluble  knot,  that  neither  Death,  nor  Time  that  triumphs 
after  Death,  shall,  or  can  unloose  it.  Is  it  not,  as  I  have  often  told  you, 
that  after  he  had  thrown  his  lard  into  the  sea,  the  sea  would  cast  him 
on  the  land  for  a  wanderer?  He  that  spins  nothing  but  Hope,  shall 
weave  up  nothing  but  repentance.  He  may  well  entertain  a  shade  for 
his  mistress,  that  walks  the  world  himself  like  a  shadow,  embracing 
names  instead  of  things,  dreams  for  truths,  blind  prophecies,  for  seeing 
verities.  It  becomes  not  me  to  dispute  of  his  courses ;  but  yet  none 
shall  hinder  me  firom  wondring  to  see  him,  that  is  not,  to  be,  and  yet  to 
be— that  never  was.  If  ye  think  his  body  too  strait  for  his  heart, 
ye  shall  find  the  world  wide  enough  for  his  body."  The  allusions 
to  his  own  circumstances   in    this   siieech  are   obvious:  the   rest  of 
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it,    is    not    very  intelligible,    or    particularly  worth   understanding. 

We  have  before  stated,  that  his  union  with  the  Lady  Margaret 
Russel  was  eminently  unhappy.  But  though  a  cold,  negligent, 
and  un^thful  husband,  he  is  not  accused  of  domestic  tyranny. 
Yet  the  sorrows  of  his  wife  were  doubtless  large  enough  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  his  attachment  to  a  Gourt-lady,  occasioned  a  separation  :  per- 
haps a  desertion,  would  better  express  the  truth.  To  this  entanglement, 
his  daughter,  who  speaks  of  him,  as  a  good  daughter  should  do  of  an 
indifferent  fiither,  thus  feelingly  aUudes, ''  But  as  good  natures  through 
human  frailty  are  often  misled,  so  he  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  of 
quality,  which  did  by  degrees  draw  and  alienate  his  affections  from  his 
80  virtuous  and  loving  wife ;  and  it  became  the  cause  of  many  sorrows." 
But  it  is  rather  to  be  thought  that  he  had  little  conjugal  affection  to 
alienate,  and  that  his  wife,  who  married  him  without  love,  loved  him  no 
more  than  duty  could  constrain  from  an  unwilling  heart.  Yet,  whatever 
secession  may  have  taken  place  during  the  Earl's  life,  prevented  not  his 
consort  from  attending  his  dying  hours,  for  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  Lady  Anne,  that  she  and  her  mother  were  with  him  a  few  hours 
before  his  decease. 

Three  children  were  the  produce  of  that  family  compact,  which  only 
deserves  to  be  called  a  marriage,  insomuch  as  it  was  sanctified  by  the 
pious  submission  of  the  most  suffering  party.  Two  sons,  Francis  and 
Robert,  and  the  daughter,  for  whose  sole  sake  we  have  given  these 
notices  of  her  forefathers,  one  only  of  whom  was  worthy  to  be  progenitor 
to  such  a  child.     But  GKxi  alone  is  the  Father  of  souls. 

Both  Francis  and  Robert  died  while  their  father,  who  cared  little  for 
them,  was  at  sea.  Of  Francis,  the  elder,  his  sister  says  "  that  he  was 
admired  by  those  who  knew  him  for  his  goodness  and  devotion,  even  to 
wonder,  considering  his  childish  years :  his  brother  Robert  and  the 
Countess  their  mother,  were  in  Skipton  Castle  at  his  death,  where  the 
same  Countess  was  great  with  child  with  her  only  daughter,  whom  she 
was  delivered  of  in  that  Skipton  Castle,  the  SOth  of  January  following: 
she  that  wais  the  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  and  came  to  be  the  only  child  to 
her  parents.  When  this  Lord  Francis  died,  his  said  father  was  then 
beyond  seas,  in  the  north  parts  of  Ireland,  whither  he  was  driven  on 
land,  by  great  extremity  of  tempest,  in  great  hazard  of  life,  ten  days 
before  the  death  of  the  said  son,  when  that  Earl  was  on  his  return  from 
the  isles  Azores  in  the  West  Indies."  So  Clifford's  eldest  child  died 
just  when  its  father  was  near  dying  of  hunger.  The  second  son, 
Robert,  in  like  manner,  never  lived  to  be  a  man,  yet  was  he  ^'  a  child 
endowed  with  many  perfections  of  so  few  years,  and  likely  to  have 
made  a  gallant  man."     His  sorrowful  mother,  and  his  then  little  sister 
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were  in  the  house*  when  be  died^  "  which  Lady  Anne  CUff»rd,  was  thes 
hut  »  year  and  Umr  months  old,  by  the  death  of  her  said  brother 
Rebcft  Clifford^  she  came  to  be  the  sole  heir  ;  and  when  this  yoimg  Lord 
Robert  died^  his  fiither,  George,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  was  in  one  of 
his  Toyages  on  the  seaa  toward  I^Niia  and  the  West  Lidies." 

Of  her  mother  she  says,  "That  die  death  of  her  two  s<«e  did  so  much 
affect  her,  as  that  erer  after  the  book  of  Job  waa  her  constant  companion. 
The  good  and  afflicted  lady  had  troubles  in  her  widowhood,  which  a 
male  heir  would  have  prevented ;  but  the  life  of  a  virtuous  daughter, 
and  the  memory  of  two  sons  that  lived  not  long  enough  to  be  wicked, 
(to  whom,  therefore,  she  could  ascribe  as  many  possible  virtues  as  she 
chose,)  were  better  to  her  than  any  son  would  have  been. 

Li  the  remarkable  family  picture  to  which  we  have  already  adverted, 
the  Countess,  Margaret  is  represented  standing  by  her  husband's  side, 
with  one  arm  extended  towards  her  two  sons;  and  some  have  pfaiusibly 
imagined  that  she  is  soliciting  the  Earl  to  stay  at  h<Hne  and  take  care 
cS  them.  She  has  a  most  amiable  countenance,  being  more  like  a  good 
woman  of  the  present  day,  than  most  female  portraits  of  her  time.  Her 
dress,  which  is  high  up  to  the  throat,  and  opens  in  front,  with  wide 
hanging  sleeves,  would  not  be  much  out  of  fashion  now ;  but  her  little 
boys,  linked  arm  in  arm,  and  inveterately  staring  at  nothing,  are  rather 
toi>  like  miniature  doctors  of  divinity.  Their  long  dresses  completely 
concealing  their  feet,  are  more  like  cassocks  than  anything  else ;  and 
they  have  surcingles  round  the  waist.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  children 
were  drest  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Before  we  enter  upon  our  account  of  the  Lady  Anne,  we  will  give  her 
description  of  herself  as  a  letter  of  introduction:-^"!  was"  says  she 
"very  happy  in  my  first  constitution,  both  in  mind  and  body ;  both  for 
internal  and  external  endowments ;  for  never  was  there  a  child  more 
entirely  resembling  both  father  and  mother  than  myself.  The  colour 
of  mine  eyes  was  black,  like  my  Other's,  and  the  form  and  aspect  of 
them  was>  quick  and  lively,  like  my  mother's.  The  hair  of  my  head 
was  brown  and  very  thick,  and  so  long  that  it  reached  to  the  calf  of  my 
legs  when  I  stood  upright ;  with  a  peak  of  hair  on  my  forehead,  and  a 
dimple  on  my  chin  :  and  an  exquisite  shape  of  body,  like  my  father. 
But  now  time  and  age  have  long  since  ended  all  those  beauties,  which 
are  to  be  compared  to  the  grass  of  the  field :  (Isaiah  xl.  6, 7>  8;  1  Peter 
i.  24.*)  For  now,  when  I  caused  these  memorables  of  myself  to  be 
written,  I  have  passed  the  sixty-third  year  of  my  age.    And  though  I 

*Imiah  xL  6^  7,  8:  '<Tbe  voice  said  cry;  and  1  said  what  shall  I  ay?— AU  Aesk 
is  grass,  and  the  goodiinese  thereof  is  ae  the  flower  of  the  field ;  the  grass  withersth, 
the  flower  fadeth,  because  the  Spirit  of  the  Ix>rd  bloweth  upon  it— surely  the  people 
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aay  it>  tiie  perfecfeionB  of  my  nind  were  much  abov^  those  of  my  body  : 
I  had  astroagand  eqpioiB  memory^  a  aoond  judgment  and  a  diBceimtng 
spirit ;  and  so  much  of  a  strong  judgement  and  a  discerning  spirit ; 
and  so  much  of  a  strong  imaginatioa  in  roe,  as  at  many  times  even  my 
dreams  and  apprehenatous  proved  to  be  true." 

Lady  Anne  Cliffofd  was  bem^  as  she  herself  testifies,  on  the  30th 
January,  1589-90,  at  SRnpton  Castle.  With  a  Shandean  exactness, 
very  unusual  among  female  autobiographers  in  these  days,  she  begins 
her  memoirs  of  herself  nine  months  before  her  nativity,  for  the  sake  of 
introducing  a  beautiful  quotation  from  the  cxxxix.  Psalm,  12th,  13th, 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  verseB,  ^'  Thou  hast  coivered  me  in  my  mother's 
womb :  I  will  give  thanks  unto  thee,  Ibr  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made :  marvellous  are  thy  works,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well. 
My  snbetanee  waa  not  hid  firon  thee  wbMi  I  was  made  in  secret^  and 
coriwnly  wrought  in  the  lowest  parta  of  the  earth.  Hiine  eyes  did  see 
my  substance,  yet  being  imperfect ;  and  in  thy  book  all  my  members 
were  written,  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  there 
was  none  of  them/' 

Her  gevemesa  was  Mistress  Taylor;  her  tutor,  that  excellent  mao-^ 
''the  well  languaged  Daniel."  Hm  disagreencnts  ol  her  parents,  and 
the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  fbmily  estates,  obliged  her  education 
to  be  conducted  on  the  strictest  principles  of  ^gality;  but  luckily  the 
best  knowledge  is  not  the  dearest;  and  to  the  housewifely  habits 
imposed  upon  her  youth,  and  her  comparative  seclusion  from  expensive 
vanities,  many  of  her  beat  virtues  may  be  ascribed.  Her  improvement 
waa  in  no  particular  neglected;  but  above  all,  she  was  nurtured  is  the 
pree^to  and  practice  of  economy,   self-denial,  domestic  erder,  and 

"  Pure  religion,  teaching  household  lawsL"  * 

is  Inrt  gnus.  Tht  gnm  witfiereth,  the  flower  hdcA^  bat  the  word  of  our  (Tod  shall 
■tend  Ibr  ever.''  1  Peter  i.  34:  For  aH  flesh  is  a»  graas^  aad  all  the  glory  of  man  as 
the  flower  of  grass.'* 

*  Wordsworth.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologize  for  quoting  this  poet  so  oflen,  but  to 
promulgate  by  any  means  such  a  line  as  the  above,  surely  needs  no  apology.  Mr. 
Wordsworth  will,  I  doubt  not,  excuse  me,  if,  admiring  above  measure  the  poetry  of  the 
sublime  sonnet  which  it  concludes,  I  venture  to  object  to  the  querulous  spirit  which 
it  breathes.  That  we  are  much  worse  than  we  ought  to  be,  is  unfortunately  a  standing 
truism,  but  that  the  ''stream  of  tendency"  is  recent^  diverted  from  good  U>  evil,  1 
confidently  deny.  Having  said  this  much,  it  is  better  to  give  the  sonnet  at  once,  for 
I  am  afraid  that  some  one  of  my  readers  may  not  have  a  copy  of  Wordsworth's 
poems  in  his  pockety  or  even  on  his  parlour  window. 

Written  in  Londev,  1808. 
**  O  friend,  I  know  not  which  way  I  mnst  look 
For  cealorti  being  aa  I  an  oppnst, 
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To  all  such  bookJeaming  as  could  edify  or  adorn  her  young  mind  she 
was  skilfully  and  honestly  guided  by  her  Preceptor  Daniel^  who^  in 

To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  drest 
For  show :  mean  handy- work  of  craftsman,  cook, 
Or  groom.    We  must  run  glittering  like  a  brook 
In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest : 
The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best 
No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us.     Rapine,  avarice,  expense, 
This  is  idolatry,  and  these  we  adore. 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more 
The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone, — our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence, 
And  pure  Religion,  breathing  household  laws." 

Seldom  has  the  same  feeling,  which  is  expressed  so  often,  been  expressed  so  beauti- 
fully;  but  is  not  the  feeling  itself  a  delufdon,  or  rather,  in  minds  like  Wordsworth's, 
a  voluntaiy  ilhtsion  f  Greater  virtues  were  rendered  visible  by  the  triaJs  of  the  past,  than 
by  the  security  of  the  present,  but  it  was  not  the  goodness  of  the  times  that  called  those 
virtues  into  act  Had  there  been  no  persecutors  there  would  have  been  no  martjrrs: 
war  and  oppression  make  patriots  and  heroes ;  and  wherever  we  hear  of  much  alms- 
giving, we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  much  poverty.  If  Anne  Clifford  had  not  had  a 
bad  father  and  two  bad  husbands,  and  a  long  weary  widowhood,  and  lived  in  days  of 
rebellion,  usurpation,  and  profligacy,  she  perhaps  would  have  obtained  no  other 
record  than  that  of  a  sensible,  good  sort  of  a  woman,  upon  whose  brow  (he  coronet 
sat  with  graceful  ease.  Nay,  it  is  possible,  that  the  same  disposition  which  her  adver- 
sities disciplined  to  steady  purpose,  meek  self-command,  considerate  charity,  and 
godly  fortitude,  might,  under  better  circumstances,  have  produced  a  most  unamiable 
degree  of  patrician  haughtiness.  From  reading  the  memoirs  of  her,  and  such  as  her, 
an  imaginative  mind  receives  a  strong  impression  of  the  superior  sanctity  of  former 
generations;  but  a  little  examination  will  prove  that  these  high  examples  have 
always  been  elect  exceptions^  called  out  of  the  world— no  measures  of  the  world's 
righteousness.  No  period  produced  more  saintly  excellence  than  that  in  which 
Anne  Clifford  lived:  in  none  were  greater  crimes  perpetrated;  and  if  we  look  to  her 
later  years — never,  in  a  christian  age,  was  the  average  of  morals  so  low.  But  the  age  was 
characterised  more  by  the  evil  than  the  good,  as  Rochester's  poems  were  much  more 
ckaracteristical  of  Charles  the  second's  times  than  Milton's. 

One  thing  is  obvious,  that  if  we  are  not  better  than  our  ancestors,  we  must  be 
much  worse — if  we  are  not  wiser  than  the  ancients,  we  must  be  incorrigible  fools. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  glory  of  God.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
flatter  the  men  of  my  own  generation,  or  detract  one  atom  from  the  wise  or  good  of 
ages  past  What  we  are  we  did  not  make  ourselves ;  whatever  truth  perfumes  our 
atmosphere,  is  the  flower  of  a  seed  planted  long  ago.  We  do  not,  we  need  not  do 
more  than  cultivate  and  improve  our  paternal  fields.  But  to  deny  that  we  are 
benefitting  by  the  labours  of  our  forefather,  morally  as  well  as  physically,  would  be 
impioiut  ingratitude  to  that  Great  Power  which  hath  given,  and  is  giWng,  and  will 
give  the  wish,  and  the  will,  and  the  power,  and  the  knowledge,  and  the  means  to  do 
the  good  which  he  willeth  and  doeth. 

Much,  very  much,  remains  to  do.     It  is  no  time  to  sit  down  sclf-complacently,  and 
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his  address  to  anotlier  noble  Lady — Lucy,  Countesd  of  Bedford,  has  so 
well  set  forth  this  use  of  books,  what  they  can,  and  what  they  cannot  do : 

And  though  books,  Madam,  cannot  make  the  mind, 

(Which  we  must  bring  apt  to  be  set  aright) 

Yet  do  they  rectify  it  in  that  kind ; 

And  touch  it  so  as  that  it  turns  that  way, 

Where  judgment  lies :  and  though  we  cannot  find. 

The  certain  place  of  truth,  yet  do  they  stay 

And  entertain  us  near  about  the  same ; 

And  give  the  soul  the  best  delight  that  way. 

Enchant  it  most,  and  most  our  spirits  inflame 

To  thoughts  of  glory,  and  to  worthy  ends : 

And  therefore  in  a  course  that  best  became 

The  clearness  of  your  heart,  and  best  commends 

Your  worthy  powers  you  ran  the  rightest  way 

By  which  when  all  consumes,  your  fame  shall  live. 

If  Anne  could  read  all  the  books  represented  in  the  picture  where  she 

is  portrayed  as  a  damsel  of  thirteen,  she  must  have  been  a  learned  little 

lady  indeed — ^for  among  them  are  Eusebius,  St.  Augustine,  Josephus, 

and  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia.     But 

Pictoribus  atque  Poeds 
Quidlibet  audendi  semper  f\iit  xqua  potestus. 

as  Horace  has  it — thus  quaintly  Englished  by  Tom  Brown  the  third. 

To  Bards  or  Limners  there  is  no  denying 
An  equal  privilege  of  dauntless  lying 

Yet  as  her  funeral  panegyrist  asserted  she  could  discourse  well  upon  all 
subjects — ^from  predestination  to  Slea-Siik — we  may  conclude  that  she 
studied  the  fathers  in  the  original  languages. 

Among  the  papers  at  Skipton  Castle  is  an  original  book  of  accounts, 
filled  with  memoranda  relative  to  this  young  ladjr's  education,  frcnn 
1600  to  1602,  from  which  Whitaker  has  given  copious  extracts.  We 
shall  select  such  items  as  are  most  characteristic,  or  throw  light  on  the 

count  our  gains;  but  neither  is  it  a  time  to  stretch  out  our  arms  vainly  to  catch  the 
irrevocable  past  We  can  neither  stand  still  nor  go  backward,  but  striving  to  go 
backward,  we  may  go  lamentably  astray.  There  is  one  line  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
sonnet,  against  which,  for  kU  own  sake,  I  must  enter  my  protest: 

"  No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us." 

If  by  ^us,"  he  means  the  numerical  minority  of  the  population,  I  answer,  that  many 
more  are  awake  to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  nature  now  than  at  any  former  sera: 
if  he  means  that  the  mind  and  soul  of  England  is  insensible  to  the  sublime,  in  the 
visible  or  in  the  intellectual  world,  let  him  only  consider  the  number  of  young,  and 
pure,  and  noble  hearts,  that  have  joyfiUly  acknowledged  the  grandeur  of  his  book, 
and  let  him  unsay  the  slander. 
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habits  and  eoottomy  of  £lixabeth'«  lat^t  days.  All  twolts^  wkatever  tlie 
subject^  were  tken  introduced  with  a  text  or  an  ejacidation.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  the  old  metrical  romances^  which  regularly 
begin  and  conclude  with  addresses  to  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  or  the 
Saints :  often  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  matttf  which  they  pre. 
£ace.  Stage-plays  also^  were  finished  with  a  prayer.  No  wonder  that 
grave  citizens  guarded  t^eir  ledgers  with  scripture^  and  still  less  that 
a  young  female's  pocket  book  should  commence  with  a  petition  to  be 
used  on  entering  church :  '^O  Lord  increase  our  faith,  and  make  us 
evermore  attentive  hearers,  true  conoeivers,  and  diligcHitiulfillers  of  thy 
heavenly  will."  After  oome  these  lines,  supposed  io  he  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Daniel: — 

To  wish  and  will  it  is  my  part, 
To  jou  good  lady,  from  my  heart 
The  years  of  Nestor,  God  you  send, 
IVith  happiness  to  yoor  five^  end. 

She  was  at  this  time  in  London,  under  tiie  care  of  Mistress  Taylor; 
the  whfJe  receipt  for  the  two  yeaore  amounting  only  to  £38.  12s.  Id., 
and  the  disbursements  to  £35.  13s.  3d.  The  extravagance  and  neg- 
lect of  the  Earl  her  father,  who  is  never  mentioned  in  this  book,  reduced 
the  good  Countess  her  mother,  to  a  state,  bordering  on  poverty.  Nor 
had  he  anything  to  spare  for  his  daughter.  But  better  fathers  Chan 
Greorge  Clifford,  were,  in  that  age,  often  careless  and  unaffectionate  to 
their  female  children.  The  want  of  a  male  heir  is  a  great  mortification 
to  an  aristocratic  fitmily.  What,  however,  was  deficient  in  the  allow, 
ancesof  her  parents,  was  supplied  in  some  measure,  in  presents  from  noble 
ladies,  particularly  the  Countesses  of  Northumberland^  Berl^,  and  War. 
wick,  who  used  to  fetch  her  to  visit  them  in  their  own  coaches,  and 
sent  her  donations,  sometimes  in  gold,  sometimes  silver  groats, 
threepences,  &c.  in  small  stiver  barrels,  often  in  trinkets,  venisofi, 
(what  would  a  young  lady  of  these  days  think  (tf  a  whole  stag  at  a 
time,)  fruit,  fish,  &c  The  mother's  directions  for  her  dress  and 
management  are  numerous  and  minute.  J3ut  to  proceed  with  our 
extracts. 

Item.  A  reward  for  finding  her  Ladydiips  golden  picture  lost,  ISs. 
Rather  high. 

By  some  unaccountable  syncope  of  memory  or  understanding,  Dr. 
Whitaker  asks  upon  this  article--*' Were  there  any  miniatBres  at  this 
time?"  Has  he  forgotten  Portia's  Caskets?  Has  he  forgotten,  or  did 
he  never  read  a  play  called  Hamlet,  written  near  the  time  which  he  is 
inquiring  about?  If  the  pictures  Hamlet  shews  to  the  Queen  were  not 
miniatures,  but  full  length  portraits,  yet  there  is^aootlier  passage  which 
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puts  the  question  to  rest  at  once, — ^^'It  is  not  very  strange ;  for  my  uncle 
is  king  of  Denmark,  and  those  who  would  have  made  mouths  at  him 
while  my  £»ther  lived,  give  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  and  a  himdred  ducati 
a  piece  for  his  picture  in  little."  The  wearing  of  miniatures,  richly  set 
in  gold,  pearls,  or  diamonds  was  a  fashion  in  the  courts  of  Eliza- 
beth and  the  first  Stuarts.  Hiliard,  and  the  elder  Oliver,  the  first 
Englishmen,  who  could  be  called  artists,  were  both  miniature  painters, 
and  both  living  in  1600.  Another  item,  in  her  Ladyship's  accounts  is, 
an  ivory  box  to  put  a  picture  in,  xiid.  Now  surely  a  picture  contained 
in  a  twelve-penny  box  of  ivory,*  must  have  been  as  minute  as  any  of 
Petito's,  famous  as  he  was  for  inserting  portraits  into  rings,  bracelets  and 
seals.  Possibly  the  Doctor  has  confounded  miniature  in  general,  with 
miniature  in  enamel. 

It  is  afflicting  to  think  how  the  free  and  graceful  motions  of  childhood 
have  been  constrained  and  distorted  by  the  absurdities  of  fiishion.    The 
Lady  Anne  did  not  wholly  escape.    We  find  among  her  memoranda  7>* 
to  a  French  woman  for  a  Rafaato  wyre:  this  by  its  high  price  must  have 
been  a  new-fangled  torture :  and  again  5s.  lid.  for  a  Verdingale  and 
Verdingale  wyre.     The  purpose  of  the  Rabato  or  rufiT  was  to  prevent 
the  natural  turn  and  fall  of  the  neck  :    and  how  would  a  maiden  trip 
it  on  the  elastic  turf,  or  fragrant  heather  of  a  mountain  side,  if  her 
steps  were  impeded  by  a  Verdingale  stifiFened  with  wire  ?     Some  other 
items  there  are  which  seldom  enter  the  bills  of  a  modem  ladjr's  educa- 
tion ;  for  example,  "  15s.  for  a  masque."    "  Item  lOs.  to  musicians  for 
playing  at  my  Lady  Anne's  masque."    Masques  indeed,  were  then  worn 
as  an  article  of  dress — a  piece  of  supercigatory  modesty  which  gave 
license  to  much  impudence.     But  the  masque,  at  which  the  musicians 
played  must  have  been,  not  a  modem  masquerade,  but  one  of  those 
allegorical  pastorals,  which  were  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  courts  of 
Elizabeth  and  James,  and  particularly  patronized  by  Anne  of  Denmark, 
with  whom  the  daughter  of  ClifiTord  was  a  special  favourite.    Who  will 
censure  a  feshion  which  gave  birth  to  Comus  ? 

Of  printed  books,  there  is  no  mention ;  we  find  a  pair  of  writing 
tables  charged  at  lis.,  and  two  paper  books;  one  for  accompte,  and 
another  to  write  her  catechism  in.  The  Church  catechism  is  probably 
meant,  for  Pinnock's  Catechisms,  then  were  not.  Yet  it  ia  rather  remark, 
able  that  in  an  age  so  very  religious,  a  young  woman  so  well  tutored, 
should,  in  her  eleventh  year,  require  a  book  to  write  down,  what  every 

*  Is  there  not  an  error  in  transcription  here?  When  almost  all  foreign  oommodi- 
ties  (wines  excepted)  were  much  dearer  than  at  present,  it  is  yery  unlikely  that  an 
ivory  box,  however  tiny,  should  not  cost  more  than  one  shilling. 

3m 
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viHage  child  can  say  by  heart  at  seven.  Perhaps  some  more  advanced 
system  of  theological  instruction  is  intend^.*  The  only  article  from 
which  we  can  derive  a  hope  that  she  was  not  quite  forgotten  by  her 
father^  is  the  following  *'  Item  to  Captain  Davis's  man  when  he  shall 
€ome  to  my  Lady  with  Indian  clothes."  These  Indian  clothes  might 
be  part  of  the  Earl's  booty. 

We  should  not  have  expected^  at  a  time  when  "filthy  wonted  stocking 
knave"  was  a  Shaksperian  epithet  of  contempt^  to  find  an  Earl's 
daughter  wearing  green  worsted  stockings.  Some  little  matters 
rather  go  beyond  our  antiquarian  knowledge ;  for  instance^  ''  twelve 
little  glasses  of  coodinecks ;"  ''eleven  bunches  of  glass  feathers;"  two 
dozen  gkus  flowers^  &c.  We  are  aware  that  glass  is  sometimes  spun 
into  a  very  close  resemblance  to  ostrich  feathers;  but  was  this  practised 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  ? 
•  After  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  these  accounts  give  little 
information  as  to  the  more  solid  parts  of  Lady  Anne's  breeding.  The 
most  pleasant  intelligence  which  they  supply  is,  that  she  was  not 


*  "  I  wish  it  were  a  part  of  modem  education  in  the  same  rank  to  require  young 
ladies  either  to  write  or  read  their  Catechism.  But  modem  education  takes  a  diflfe- 
rent  course,  and  therefore  produces  no  such  characters  as  Lady  Anne  Clifford." — 
WiiiTAKER. — Fudge !  As  an  antiquary,  we  can  well  allow  the  Doctor  to  cling  as 
fondly  to  the  relics  of  old  times,  as  ivy  to  a  ruin.  Let  him  praise  old  poets,  old  ser- 
mons, old  hooks,  old  manners,  old  wine,  rites,  ceremonies,  superstitions,  as  much  as  he 
pleases,  we  can  sympathise  with  him  to  any  extent  But  when  the  Catechism  is  the 
topic,  he  ought  to  speak,  not  as  an  Antiquary,  but  as  a  Divine,  and  should  not  have  suf- 
fered his  fanciful  partiality  for  things,  which  after  all,  would  not  charm  if  they  were  not 
obsolete,  to  seduce  him  into  a  vulgar,  Jacobinical  sneer  at  all  the  female  rank  of  his 
own  days.  Young  ladies  of  Lady  Anne's  station  do  not  now  usually  repeat  the 
Catechism  to  the  Curate  '*  q/ier  the  second  Uston  at  evening  prayer,^  nor  can  we 
find  that  such  was  ever  the  custom;  but  are  we  thence  to  conclude,that  their  religions 
instraction  is  n^lected  ?  So  far  from  it,  if  ever  religion  was  in  fashion  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  Young  men,  educated  at  classical  or  commercial  seminaries  do  some- 
times exhibit  a  most  disgraceful,  heathenish  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  doctrines  and 
constitution  of  the  Church  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  belong  (not  belonging  to 
any  other)  but  of  the  plain  historical  facts  of  Christianity — because  in  these  esta- 
blishments, the  only  attentien  paid  to  Christian  instmction,  consists,  or  did  very  lately 
consist,  in  a  compulsory  attendance  at  a  Chapel,  where  though  something  might  be 
learned,  nothing  is.  It  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge  that  considerable  improvement 
has  been  made  in  this  particular  within  the  few  last  years.  But  such  exposures  of 
ignorance  in  the  other  sex  are  comparatively  rare. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  what  would  emphatically  be 
called  ^  a  religious  education,"  for  it  is  manifest  that  Lady  Anne's  was  not  of  that 
character;  inasmuch  as  she  learned  dancing,  and  the  use  of  the  cross-bow,  and  took 
part  in  private  theatricals. 
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debarred  from  healthful  recreation.    There  is  nothing  to  be  objected  to 
but  the  wire.  < 

With  what  gratitude  she  received  the  instructions  of  Daniel^  is  testi. 
fied  by  the  monument  erected  at  her  cost  in  the  church  of  Beckington^ 
Somerset^  with  this  inscription — 

"  Here  lies^  expecting  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour> 
Jesus  Christy  the  dead  body  of  Samuel  Daniel,  £^sq.,  that  excellent  poet 
and  historian,  who  was  Tutor  to  the  Lady  Anne  Clifford  in  her  youth. 
She  was  daughter  and  heir  to  Greorge,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  who  in- 
gratitude to  him  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory  a  long  time 
after,  when  she  was  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and 
Montgomery.    He  died  in  October,  anno  1619."  ' 

She  has  also  introduced  the  likeness  of  her  Tutor  into  the  family 
picture  at  Skipton.*    He  had  doubtless  laboured,  not  in  vain,  to  inspire 

•  **  Samuel  Daniel,  the  most  noted  Poet  and  Historian  of  his  time,  was  bom  of  a 
wealthy  family  in  Somersetshire,  and  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  became  a  Commoner 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  where  he  continued  about  three  years,  and  improved  himself 
in  mathematical  learning  by  the  help  of  an  excellent  Tutor.  But  his  Geny  being 
more  prone  to  easier  and  smoother  studies,  than  in  pecking  and  hewing  at  Logic,  he 
left  the  University  without  the  honour  of  a  degree,  and  exercised  it  much  in  English 
Histoiy  and  Poetry,  of  which  he  then  gave  several  ingenious  specimens.  He  was 
afterwards  for  his  merits  made  gentleman  extraordinary,  and  afterwards  one  of  the 
the  grooms  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Anne  the  Queen  Consort  of  King  James  I,  who 
being  for  the  most  part  a  favourer  and  encourager  of  his  muse  (as  she  was  of  John 
Florio,  who  married  Samuel  Daniel's  sister)  and  many  times  delighted  in  his  conver- 
sation not  only  in  private  but  in  public,  was  partly  for  these  reasons  held  in  esteem 
by  the  men  of  that  age  for  his  excellencies  in  Poetry  and  History,  and  partly  in  this 
respect,  "  thai  m  writing  of  English  affiun  whether  in  prose  or  poetry y  he  liad  the  happi- 
ness to  reconcile  brevity  with  clearness,  qualities  at  great  distance  in  other  authors." 
Daniel  had  also  a  good  faculty  in  setting  out  a  mask  or  play,  and  was  wanting  in 
nothing  that  might  render  him  acceptable  to  the  great  and  ingenious  men  of  his 
time :  as  to  Sir  John  Harrington  the  poet,  Cambden  the  learned.  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
Sir  H.  Spelman,  Edmund  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  John  Stradling,  lAltle  Owen  the 
Epigrammatist" — Antony  Woo<Ps  AthcMs  Oxonienses. 

We  feel  rather  strange  to  find  John  Stradling  and  little  Owen  the  Epigrammatist 
mentioned  as  great  and  ingenious  men,  along  ^th  Spencer  and  Ben  Jonson. 
Daniel's  poems,  though  included  in  the  collections  of  Anderson  and  Chalmers,  are 
less  read  and  known  than  they  deserve  to  be.  His  longest  work,  ^  Of  the  civil  wars 
between  the  Houses  of  iMncasUr  and  York,"  in  six  books,  is  unreadably  tedious,  though 
it  is  written  in  an  excellent  vein  of  pure  English,  with  many  deep  political  reflec- 
tions, and  some  few  passages  of  considerable  pathos;  but  his  epistles,  sonnets, 
and  moral  pieces,  if  they  contain  not  much  high  poetry,  have  a  calm  wisdom, 
a  beauty  of  sentiment,  and  a  proprieQr  of  expression  which  make  them  highly 
valuable.  There  have  been  few  Poets  so  fitted  to  conduct  the  education  of  a 
noble  female  as  Samuel  Daniel. 
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her  with  a  love  of  poetry^  and  a  regard  for  poets^  which  she  dispkyed  in 
erecting  or  renewing  the  tomb  of  Spenser  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Though  by  her  father's  death,  she  hardly  can  be  said  to  have  lost  a 
Other's  care,  nor  her  mother  to  have  been  bereft  of  a  husband's  love, 
yet  are  the  widow  and  the  orphan  exposed  to  numberless  mortifications 
and  petty  indignities,  which  rarely  befal  the  wife  and  daughter  of  a 
living  brave  man,  however  negligent  of  his  domestic  duties.  A  young 
Heiress,  indeed,  is  generally  beset  with  professing  followers ;  an 
amiable  woman  seldom  is  without  true  friends;  but  though  wealth 
draws  courtship,  and  goodness  will  conciliate  affection,  it  is  power  alone 
that  commands  the  world's  respect.  But  the  widow  and  daughter  of 
George  Clifford,  from  the  moment  of  their  destitution,  were  opposed  in 
their  nearest  rights,  by  him  to  whom  they  would  naturally  have  looked 
for  protection.  Margaret,  Countess  of  Cumberland,  had  but  just  time 
to  bury  her  deceased  Lord,  when  she  was  called  to  defend  her  daugh. 
ter's  inheritance. 

The  Earldom  of  Cumberland  descending  in  the  male  Hue  only,  fell 
undisputed  to  Francis,  second  brother  to  the  late  Earl,  a  man  as  easy 
and  indolent  as  his  predecessor  was  active  and  restless.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  estates  were,  by  an  ancient  entail,  inheritable  by  the  Lady 
Anne.  A  long  series  of  law  proceedings  followed,  of  which  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  has  drawn  up  ^  an  accurate  and  technical  account." 
Though  opposed  by  the  Coiurt,  and  subjected  to  divers  annoyances,  the 
Dowager  Countess  (whose  own  right  of  jointure  in  the  Westmorland 
property  does  not  appear  to  have  been  called  in  question),  continued  for 
many  years  to  uphold  her  daughters  claim,  by  all  the  weapons  which 
the  law's  armoury  offers  for  sale.  It  would  be  difficult,  and  not  very 
amusing,  to  narrate  the  several  stages  of  a  cause  turning  upon 
entails,  fines  and  recoveries,  reversions,  &c.  &c.  But  the  drift  of 
the  question  was,  whether  the  limitation  of  descent  to  the  heirs 
male,  effected  by  Henry,  second  Earl  of  Cumberland,  cut  off  the 
unlimited  entail  of  Edward  U,  Though  the  King's  award  of  the 
4th  March,  1617^  was  in  favour  of  Earl  Francis,  (by  whom  about  the 
same  time  the  said  King  was  magnificently  entei*tained  at  Brougham 
castle,)  yet  the  matter  never  rested,  nor  did  Lady  Anne  recover 
possession  of  what  she  deemed  her  right  till  after  the  death  of  the  last 
Earl  of  Cumberland  in  1643.  Thus,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  who  never  expresses  himself  so  well,  as  when  he  utters  an  honest 
feeling :  '^  oftentimes  it  falls  out  that  the  vanity  of  men  in  studying  to 
preserve  their  name,  though  to  the  total  disherison  of  their  own  chil. 
dren,  is  crossed,  or  proves  unsuccessRil  to  the  end  designed." 

At  a  very  early  age.  Lady  Anne  was  united  to  Richard,  third  Earl 
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of  Dorset  of  the  Sackvilles.  He  was  a  man  of  spirit  and  talent;  but 
a  licentious  spendthrift,  who  continually  tormented  her  to  give  up  her 
inheritance  for  ready  money.  But  her  principles  of  obedience  were 
not  so  slavish,  as  to  permit  him  to  inyolve  herself  and  her  offspring  in 
ruin :  a  miserable  life  she  must  have  led  with  him,  yet  she  speaks 
gently  of  his  memory :  perhaps  her  second  marriage  taught  her  sincerely 
to  regret  him,  for  he  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  a  man  of  sense,  though  a 
profligate,  is  less  insupportable,  though  more  inexcusable,  than  a  profli- 
gate fool. 

While  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Cumberland  survived,  the  suits  at 
law  appear  to  have  been  conducted  solely  in  her  name,  and  she  is 
accused  of  denuding- the  Westmorland  property  of  wood  out  of  pure 
revenge :  but  were  it  not  more  charitable  to  suppose,  that  the  expenses 
of  litigation  compeUed  her  to  this  course  ?  The  Lady  Anne  received 
no  support  from  her  husband  in  the  prosecution  of  her  title :  perhaps 
could  take  no  direct  method  to  do  herself  right.  Her  mother  still 
continued  her  protector,  and  displayed  in  her  behalf  the  spirit  of  a 
Russel.*  This  virtuous  but  unhappy  woman,  was  finally  released  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1616,  '^  in  the  chamber  wherein  her  Lord  was  born 
into  the  world,  when  she  was  fifty  six  years  old,  wanting  six  weeks,  and 
that  very  day  twenty  .five  years  after  the  death  of  her  son  Robert,  Lord 

• 

*  Among  other  persecutions,  the  Lady  Margaret  did  not  escape  the  pestof  impertinent 
coonseUors.  Nor  was  she  quite  free  from  the  weakne&s  of  wishing  to  hear  her  own 
character  from  others.  In  the  family  papers  is  a  letter  from  aSirJohn  Bowyer  to  the 
Earl  Francis,  wherein  the  little  squire,  wishing  to  curry  favour  with  the  great  Lord, 
and  to  shew  his  own  importance  at  the  same  time,  gives  a  minute  account  of  how  he 
(Sir  John  Bowyer)  had  been  visiting  *^  my  honorable  Lady  of  Cumberland,"  and 
what  was  said  and  done  on  the  occasion.  It  would  have  been  diverting  to  hear  him 
teU  the  story.  What  an  admirable  mixture  for  this  world,  is  conceit  and  servility — 
Hear  him.  **  At  my  departure  I  told  her  LadyMp  that  I  did  intend,  God  willing,  to  ride 
over,  and  do  my  duty  to  your  Lordthip  ,*  wishing  that  it  would  please  God  that  aU 
differences  between  your  Honour  and  her  Ladyship  were  well  composed;  which 
reconciliation  was  also  generally  wished  and  expected  in  the  south  parts,  and  would, 
no  doubt  be  soon  brought  to  pass,  if  some  that  made  profit  of  your  Honour's  diffe- 
rences, and  loved  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  were  not  the  impediments  of  it  Her- 
Honour  desired  and  enjoined  me  to  say  plainly,  what  was  generally  spoken  hereof, 
and  what  the  world  concewed  of  her.  I  was  loath,  but,  being  oonmianded,  used  words 
to  this  efiect:  Your  Ladyship  is  held  to  be  veiy  honorable,  much  devoted  to  religion, 
very  respective  unto  ministers  and  preachers,  very  charitable  unto  the  poor :  yet 
under  favour,  some  do  tax  your  Honour  to  be  too  much  affected  to  goto  law.  That 
is  said  my  Lady,  that  I  am  contentious  and  over-ruled  by  busy  wrangling  fellows. 
(I  did  humbly  crave  pardon  for  my  plainnesss.)  Sir,  I  do  like  you  much  the  better 
for  your  plainness :  and  if  my  Lord  of  Cumberland  will  make  me  any  honourable 
offers,  I  will  deceive  the  world,  or  them  that  think  me  given  to  law." 
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ClifTord."  She  was,  by  her  daughter's  testimony^  ^'of  a  great  nafural 
wit  and  judgement,  of  a  sweet  disposition,  truly  religious  and  virtuous, 
and  indowed  with  a  large  share  of  those  four  moral  virtues.  Prudence^ 
Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Temperanoe^ — By  industry  and  search  of 
records  she  brought  to  light  the  then  unknown  title  which  her  daughter 
had  to  the  ancient  Baronies,  Honors,  and  Lands  of  the  Viponts, 
Cliffords,  and  Vescys.  So  as  what  good  shall  accrue  to  her  daughter's 
posterity,  by  the  said  inheritance,  must  next  imder  God,  be  attributed 
to  her."  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  common  course  of  a  noble 
and  pious  lady's  studies,  in  those  days,  from  the  books  depicted  over 
the  Countess's  portraits,  to  wit,  ^^  A  written  hand  book  of  Alkimee, 
£xtractions  of  Distillations,  and  excellent  medicines.  All  Senekae's 
works  translated  out  of  Latine  into  English.  The  Holy  Bible,  the  old 
and  new  Testament"* 

^^On  the  14th  of  March,  1617>  the  King  took  upon  himself  the 
awarding  of  a  long  difference  betwixt  the  male  and  female  branches  of 
the  House  of  Clifford,  and  ordered  that  Lady  Anne  the  Countess  of 
Dorset,  and  the  Earl  her  husband,  should  make  a  conveyance  of  the 
Honor  of  Skipton^  and  other  the  ancient  baronies,  honors,  and  Lands  of 
the  Viponts,  Cliffords,  and  Vescys  remainder  to  his  first,  and  other 
sons  intail,  remainder  to  the  Countess  for  life,  remainder  to  her  first,  and 
other  sons,  remainder  to  her  remainders ;  and  £  20^000  to  be  paid  by 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  To  this  award  the  two 
Earls  subscribed;  but  notwithstanding  the  potency  of  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  the  will  of  the  King,  and  the  importunity  of  a  husband, 
the  Countess  refused  to  submit  to  the  award.*'  t 

The  few  years  immediately  ensuing,  past  heavily  enough  for  the 
Countess,  but  without  furnishing  any  memorable  grief  for  history.  She 
was  now  become  a  mother.  She  was  successively  bereaved  of  three 
boys ;  and,  considering  the  temper  of  the  man  and  of  the  times,  it 
is  probable  that  her  maternal  afiliction  was  rather  insulted  by  her 
husband's  reproaches,  than  lightened  by  his  participation.  For  the  failure 
of  heirs  male,  though  the  Church  would  not  allow  it  for  a  ground  of 
divorce,  was  often  made  by  royal  and  noble  spouses  a  ground  of  neglect 
and  ill-usage.  And  she  might  look  on  her  two  little  daughters,  with 
somewhat  of  the  feeling  of  the  Indian  woman,  who  justified  herself  to 
the  missionary  for  destroying  her  female  child,  by  recounting  the  mani- 
fold miseries  from  which  she  was  delivering  it.  Yet  she  speaks  of  him 
as  if  she  never  ceased  to  feel  pride  in  his  manly  faculties  and  accom. 
plishments.     "  He  was,"  she  tells  us  "  in  his  nature  of  a  just  mind,  of 

*  luscription  on  the  family  picture.— Ibid.  f  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
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a  sweet  disposition^  and  Teiy  valiant ;  that  he  excelled  in  every  sort  of 
learning  all  the  young  nobility  with  whom  he  studied  at  Oxford  ;  and 
that  he  was  a  true .  patriot  and  an  eminent  patron  of  scholars  and 
soldiers."  She  does  not  however  scruple  to  record  the  uneasiness  which 
she  sustained  from  his  extravagant  waste  of  his  own  estates,  and  from 
his  eagerness  to  sign  away  her  patrimonial  rights  for  present  aocommo. 
dation.  Such  was  his  '^excess  of  expense  in  all  the  ways  to  which 
money  can  be  applied,"  according  to  Clarendon  '^  that  he  so  entirely 
consumed  almost  the  whole  great  fortune  which  descended  to  him,  that 
when  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  title  to  his  younger  brother,  he  left 
in  a  manner  nothing  to  him  to  support  it"  He  died  in  1624,  leaving 
two  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  Margaret,  married  John  Tufton, 
Earl  of  Thanet,  through  whom  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Clifford's 
in  Westmorland  and  Craven  have  descended.  The  younger,  Isabella,  was 
married  to  Compton,  Earl  of  Northampton.  Horace  Walpole  mentions 
among  the  M.S.  relics  of  Lady  Anne — ^Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
her  first  husband ;  but  no  such  work  has  yet  come  to  light,  nor  is  it 
to  be  supposed,  that  she  would  willingly^  record  the  misdoings  of  one, 
whom  pride,  if  not  tenderness,  would  forbid  her  to  expose,  and  of  whom 
truth  forbad  her  to  be  an  euli^st. 

Little  is  written  or  remembered  of  her  six  ensuing  years  of  widow- 
hood. As  her  unde,  the  Earl  Francis,  by  virtue  of  the  King's  award, 
kept  possession  of  her  lands  and  castles  in  the  north,  she  probably 
resided  much  with  her  maternal  relatives  the  Russels.  She  took  care, 
however,  still  to  assert  her  claims,  for  it  is  on  record,  that  in  1628, 
and  afterwards  in  1632  she  made  her  entries  into  the  lands ;  a  legal 
recipe  for  rescusitating  a  right  from  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  the 
method  of  which  we  do  not  precisely  understand. 

At  the  mature  age  of  forty-one,  she  entered  a  second  time  into  the 
marriage  state,  being  wedded  on  the  third  day  of  June,  1630,  to  Philip 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  detail  the  place  and  particulars  of  their  courtship,  or  in  any 
satisfactory  manner  account  for  a  wise  and  staid  matron,  not  inexperi. 
enced  in  conjugal  trials,  and  the  mother  of  two  children,  throwing 
herself  away  upon  one  who  has  come  down  to  posterity  in  the  character 
of  an  ingrate,  an  ignoramus,  a  conunon  swearer,  a  bully,  and  a  coward. 
Perhaps  the  natural  defects  of  this  eccentric  person  have  been  exagger- 
ated by  the  royalist  writers,  for  his  ingratitude  to  his  royal  master, 
and  the  odious  offices  in  which  he  served  the  Parliament,  made  him 
hateful  to  many,  and  contemptible  to  all.  At  the  period  of  his  marriage 
with  the  Lady  Anne,  he  was  considered  as  a  rising  courtier,  being  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  King's  Household,  and  Warden  of  the  Stanneries 
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in  the  fonner  of  whicb  capacities  he  broke«  with  his  official  wand^  in 
the  precincts  of  the  Palace  of  Whitehall,  the  head  of  Thomas  Maye, 
the  Poet  and  Parliamentary  Historiographer ;  and  in  the  latter,  he 
was  near  driving  the  people  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  (then,  as  now,  the 
most  loyal  of  counties)  into  rebellion,  by  his  oppressions  and  ext<»tions. 
He  was  of  a  most  distinguished  fiimily :  his  mother  was  the  sister  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney;  *  his  brother  and  predecessor  was  Chancellor,  and  a 
great  benefactor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,*— Lord  Herbert  of  Cher, 
bury,  and  the  pious  George  Herbert  were  among  his  kindred;  yet  is  he 
said  to  have  been  so  illiterate,  as  hardly  to  know  how  to  write  his  name. 
But  he  had  a  handsome  person,  which  he-  was  an  adept  at  adorning. 
Though  his  temper  was  liable  to  escapes  and  sallies  which  beget  a 
suspicion  of  insanity,  he  possessed,  in  his  ludd  intervals,  the  art  and 
mystery  of  disguise  in  great  perfection,  so  that  an  old  gossiping  writer  f 
calling  him  the  **  young  worthy  Sir  Philip,"  and  remarking  his  sudden 
favour  with  King  James,  observes,  '^  that  he  carries  it  without  envy, 
for  he  is  very  humble  to  the  great  Lords,  is  desirous  to  do  all  men 
good  and  hurt  none."  He  was  the  spoiled  child  of  the  court,  where  he 
made  his  appearance  in  his  sixteenth  year,  "and  had  not  been  there 
two  hours  but  he  grew  as  bold  as  the  best."  According  to  Osbom,  he 
was  notorious  for  ''breaking- wiser  heads  than  his  own;"  not  always 
however  with  impunity,  for  ''having  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the 
gust  he  had  in  quarrelling,"  he  received,  and  did  not  revenge,  a  public 
and  personal  castigation  at  a  horse-race  from  Ramsay,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Holderness. — ^These  certainly  were  the  follies  of  his  youth ;  and  in 
1630  he  was  a  widower  of  forty-five.  His  large  estate,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  great  court  interest  might  induce  the  Lady  Anne  to  give  ear 
to  his  addresses,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  the  means  of  recovering 
her  ancestral  possessions.  But  so  it  is,  that  men,  endued  with  no  other 
talent,  do  sometimes  possess  extraordinary  power  over  the  best  and 
wisest  women,  and  not  least  over  those  whose  youth  is  fled.  What 
happiness  the  Coimtess  enjoyed  in  her  new  connection,  is  manifest  from 
the  following  letter,  addressed  to  her  unde  Edward,  Earl  of  Bedford, 
preserved  in  the  Harleian  Collection. — 

"  My  Lord, — ^Yesterday  by  Mr.  Marshe  I  received  your  Lordship's 
letter,  by  which  I  perceived  how  much  you  were  troubled  at  the  report 
of  my  being  sick,  for  which  I  humbly  thank  your  Lordship.    I  was 

*This  Lady  was  the  CountesB  of  Pembroke  to  whom  her  brother  addresed  his 
"Arcadia"— not  the  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  as  has  been  absurdly  asserted.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  was  killed  three  years  before  Anne  was  bom.  What  a  murderer  of  pretty 
tales  is  that  same  chronology  ! 

f  Rowland  White. 
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80  ill  as  I  did  make  fiill  account  to  die ;  but  jiow,  I  thank  Ood^  I  am 
something  better.  And  now^  my  Lord^  give  me  leave  to  desire  that 
fiivour  fit)m  your  Lordship  as  to  speak  earnestly  to  my  Lord  for  my 
coming  up  to  the  town  this  term,  either  to  Bainarde's  Castle,  or  the 
Cock-pitt ;  and  I  protest  I  will  be  ready  to  return  back  hither  again 
whensoever  my  Lord  appoints  it.  I  have  to  this  purpose  written  now 
to  my  Lord,  and  put  it  enclosed  in  a  letter  of  mine  to  my  Lady  of 
Carnarvan,  as  desiring  her  to  deliver  it  to  her  &ther,  which  I  know  she 
will  do  with  all  the  advantage  she  can,  to  further  this  business ;  and  if 
your  Lordship  will  join  with  her  in  it,  you  shall  afford  a  charitable  and 
a  most  acceptable  favour  to  your  Lordship's  cousin,  and  humble  friend 
to  command.  Anne  Pembboke." 

Eamossbury,  this  14th  of  January,  1638. 

"  If  my  Lord  should  deny  my  coming,  then  I  desire  your  Lordship  I 
may  understand  it  as  soon  as  may  be,  that  so  I  may  order  my  poor 
business  as  well  as  I  can  without  any  one  coming  to  town ;  for  I  dare 
not  venture  to  come  up  without  his  leave,  lest  he  should  take  that 
occasion  to  turn  me  out  of  his  house,  as  he  did  out  of  Whitehall,  and 
then  I  shall  not  know  where  to  put  my  head.  I  desire  not  to  stay  in 
the  town  above  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight  at  the  most." 

Yet  in  her  memoirs  she  speaks  of  him  as  a  good  wife  should  ever  speak 
of  a  deceased  husband,  were  it  but  for  her  own  credit — just  hints  at  his 
faults,  and  magnifies  his  merits,  for  she  tells  us  he  had  a  very  quick 
apprehension,  a  sharp  understandbg,  and  a  discerning  spirit,  with  a 
very  choleric  nature,  and  that  he  was,  "  in  all  respects  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  noblemen  in  England,  and  well  beloved  throughout  the 
realm."  There  could  be  no  purpose  of  deception  here,  (for  these  memoirs 
were  never  meant  to  meet  the  public  eye ;)  unless  she  wished  to  exten. 
uate  her  unlucky  choice  to  her  own  posterity. 

It  is  an  amusing,  if  not  a  very  useful  speculation,  to  imagine  how 
certain  persons  would  have  acted  and  thought,  under  certain  circum. 
stances  and  opportunities,  in  which  the  said  persons  never  happened  to 
be  placed.  We  could  for  instance,  compose  a  long  romance  of  the  heroic 
actions  which  Anne  Clifford  would  have  performed  in  the  civil  war,  had 
she  been  possessed  of  her  broad  lands  and  fenced  Castles.  She  fni^ht 
have  made  Skipton  or  Pendragon,  as  famous  as  Lathom  and  Wardour. 
She  was  a  firm  royalist ;  for  though  she  had  small  reasons  to  love  Kings 
or  Courts,  she  was  a  true  lover  of  the  Church.  But  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  conflict,  her  northern  holds  were  in  the  feeble,  though  loyal  hands 
of  her  cousin  Henry ;  and  when,  at  the  death  of  the  last  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land, her  title  became  undisputed,  Skipton  was  already  in  a  state  of  siege, 

2n 
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and  it  was  Icng  before  the  hostile  parties  left  her  lands  free  for  her  en^ 
trance.  Whatever  assistance  she  may  have  given  to  the  roval  cause,  nmsil 
hare  been  in  direct  contradiction  to  her  husband's  will,  for  he,  in  rerenge 
for  the  loss  of  his  Chamberlain's  staff,  of  which  he  was  de|Mired  for 
rainng  a  brawl  in  the  House  of  Lords,  carried  the  poiper  of  his  wealth, 
and  the  disgrace  of  his  foUy,  to  the  Roundhead  foction.  By  some 
means  or  other  he  was,  on  the  attainder  <^  Land,  appointed  ChaDcellor 
of  Oxford ;  and  though  most  deserredly  stripped  of  that  honour  by 
King  Charles,  who  set  the  noble  Marquis  of  Hertford  in  his  place;  yet, 
on  the  prevalence  of  the  Pkesbyterian  party,  to  which  he  professed  great 
devotion,  he  was  restored;  and  conducted,  with  what  courtesy  and 
gentleness  may  well  be  conjectured,  the  expulsion  of  the  Episcopalians 
from  their  colleges.  No  wonder  Uiat  he  was  'contemptuously  hated 
by  the  royalists ;  or  that  this  hatred  broke  out  in  keen  and  bitter  libels 
(if  truth  be  libellous)  immediately  after  his  death ;  for  those  were  not 
days  when  rancour  respected  the  sanctity  of  the  tomb.  He  just 
outlived  the  monarchy,  aud  divesting  himself  of  the  rank  which  he 
disgraced,  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Rump  Parliament  for  Berkshire. 
He  died  January  23, 1649J0. 

We  can  hardly  rail  the  following  sl  jeu^tTetpirt,  for  it  is  not  in  a  very 
playful  spirit  It  has  been  attributed  to  Samuel  Butler,  aud  was  print, 
ed  in  one  sheet,  foL  under  the  title  of  "  The  last  Will  and  Testament  of 
Philip  &c." 

"  I,  Philip,  late  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomeiy,  now  Knight  for  the  County  of 
Berks,  being,  as  I  am  told,  very  weak  in  body,  but  of  perfect  memory  (for  I  re- 
member this  time  five  years  I  gave  the  casting  voice  to  dispatch  old  Canterbury ;  and 
this  time  two  years  I  voted  no  address  to  my  master;  and  this  time  twelvemonth 
brought  him  to  the  block)  yet,  because  death  doth  threaten  and  stare  upon  me,  who 
have  still  obeyed  all  those  who  threatened  me,  I  now  make  my  last  Will  and 
Testament 

**  Imprimis,  for  my  soul :  I  confess  I  have  heard  very  much  of  souls,  but  what 
they  are,  or  whom  they  are  for,  God  knows,  I  know  not  They  tell  me  now  of  an- 
ther world,  where  I  never  was,  nor  do  I  know  one  foot  of  the  way  thither.  While 
the  King  stood,  I  was  of  his  religion,  made  my  son  wear  a  cassock,  and  thought  tb 
make  him  a  Bishop :  then  came  the  Scots,  and  made  me  a  Presbyterian;  and,  since 
Cromwell  entered,  I  have  been  an  Independent  These  I  believe  are  the  kingdom's 
three  Estates,  and  if  any  of  these  can  save  a  soul,  I  may  claim  one.  Therefore,  if 
my  Executors  do  find  I  have  a  soul,  I  give  it  him  that  gave  it  me. 

**  Item,  I  give  my  body,  for  I  cannot  keep  it ;  you  see  the  Chirurgion  is  tearing 
off  my  flesh :  therefore  buiy  me.  I  have  church-land  enough.  But  do  not  bury  me 
in  the  church  porch ;  for  I  was  a  Lord,  and  could  not  be  buried  where  Colonel  Pride 
was  bom. 

^  Item,  my  will  is  to  have  no  monument;  for  then  I  must  ha\'e  ^itaphs,  ani} 
verses;  but  all  my  life  long  I  have  had  too  much  of  them. 

"  Item,  I  give  my  dogs,  the  best  curs  ever  man  laid  leg  over,  to  be  divided  among 
the  council  of  state.    Many  a  fair  day  have  I  followed  my  dogs,  and  followed  the 
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states,  both  night  and  day:  went  whither  they  sent  me;  itat  where  they  bid  me; 
sometimes  with  Lords,  sometimes  with  Conmions ;  and  now  can  neither  go  nor  sit 
Yet,  whatever  becomes  of  me,  let  not  niy  poor  dogs  want  their  allowance^  nor  come 
within  tiie  ordinances  for  one  meal  a  week. 

*^  Item,  I  give  two  of  my  best  saddle  horses  to  the  Bai;!  of  Denbigh,  for  I  fejar 
ere  long  his  own  legs  will  fail  him:  but  the  tallest  and  strongest  in  aU  my  stables 
I  give  to  the  Academy,  for  a  vaulting  horse  for  all  I4>ybrs  of  vkktu.  AU  my 
other  horses  I  give  to  the  Lord  Fairfax,  that  when  Cromwell  and  the  states  take  away 
his  commission,  his  Lordship  may  have  some  Hone  to  command. 

**  Item,  I  give  my  hawks  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  His  father  was  Master  of  the 
Hawks,  to  the  King;  and  he  has  wit,  so  like  his  father,  that  I  begged  his  waidship, 
lest  in  time  he  should  do  so  by  me. 

"  Item,  I  give  all  my  deer  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  I  know  will  px^serre  them, 
because  he  denied  the  King  a  buck  out  of  one  of  his  own  parks. 

^  Item,  I  give  my  chaplains  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  in  regard  he  never  used  any 
but  his  sou  the  Lord  Grey,  who,  being  thus  both  spiritual  and  carnal^  may  beget 
more  Monsters. 

"  Item,  I  give  nothing  to  the  Lord  Say,  which  legacy  I  give  him  because  I  know 
he'll  bestow  it  on  the  poor. 

^  Item,  to  the  two  Countesses,  my  sister  and  my  wife^  I  now  give  leave  to  ei^ 
their  estates.  But  my  own  estate  I  give  to  my  eldest  son,  charging  him  on  my 
blesidng  to  follow  the  advice  of  Michael  Oldworth ;  for,  though  I  have  had  thirty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  I  die  not  in  debt,  above  four  score  thousand  pounds. 

*'  Item,  because  I  threatened  Sir  Harry  Mlldmay,  but  did  not  beat  him,  I  give  fUfy 
pounds  to  the  footman  who  cudgelled  him. 

**  Item,  my  win  is  that  the  said  Sir  Hairy  shall  not  meddle  with  my  jewels.  I 
knew  him  when  he  served  the  Duke  of  Buddngham,  and,  since,  how  he  handled  the 
crown  jewels,  for  both  which  reasons  I  now  name  him  the  knave  of  diamonds. 

^  Item,  to  Tom  May,  whose  pate  I  broke  heretofore  at  a  masque,  I  give  five  shil- 
lings :  I  intended  him  more,  but  all  who  have  read  his  History  of  the  Parliament 
think  five  killings  too  much. 

"  Item,  to  the  author  of  the  libel  against  ladies,  ealled  news  from  the  New  Ex- 
change, I  give  thxeepenoe,  for  inventing  a  more  obsoene  way  of  scribbling  than  the 
world  yet  knew;  but,  since  he  throws  what's  rotten  and  false  on  divers  names  of 
unblemished  honour,  I  leave  his  payment  to  the  footman  that  paid  Sir  Harry  Mild- 
may's  arreare;  to  teach  him  the  difference  'twixt  wit  and  dirt,  and  to  liuow  ladies 
that  are  noble  and  chaste  from  downright  roundheads. 

''Item,  I  give  back  to  the  assembly  of  divines,  ttieir  classical,  provindal,  ooDgre- 
gational,  national :  which  words  I  have  kept  at  my  own  chaige  above  seven  years, 
but  plainly  find  they'll  never  come  to  good. 

"  Item,  as  I  restore  other  men's  words,  so  I  give  to  Lieutenant- General  Cromwell 
one  word  of  mine,  because  hitherto  he  never  kept  his  own. 

"  Item,  to  all  rich  citizens  of  London ;  to  all  Presbyterians,  as  well  as  cavaliers, 
1  give  advice  to  look  to  their  throats;  for,  by  order  of  the  states,  the  garrison  of 
'Whitehall  have  all  got  poignards,  and  for  new  lights  have  bought  dark  Umtfaonia 

''Item,  I  give  all  my  printed  speeches  to  these  penons  following,  viz. — ^that  speech 
which  1  mode  in  my  own  defence  when  the  seven  Lords  wcrc  accused  of  high  treason 
I  give  to  Sergeant  Wild,  that  hereailer  he  may  know  what  is  treason,  and  what  is  not : 
aud  the  iipeech  I  made  extempore  to  the  Oxford  scholarn  I  give  to  the  Earl  of  Man- 
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Chester,  speaker,  pro  tempore,  to  the  House  of  Peers  before  its  reformation^  and 
Chancellor,  pro  tempore,  of  Cambridge  University  since  the  refonnation.  But  my 
speech  at  my  election,  which  is  my  speech  without  an  oath,  1  give  to  thoee  that  take 
the  engagement,  because  no  oath  hath  been  able  to  hold  them.  All  my  other 
speeches,  of  what  colour  soever,  I  give  to  the  academy,  to  help  Sir  Balthaser's  Art 
of  well  speaking. 
"  Item,  I  give  up  the  ghost" 

We  trust  there  is  no  harm  in  being  amused  at  this  Testament, 
though  no  possible  provocation  could  justify  such  pro&ne  scoffing  at  the 
nakedness  of  a  soul.  It  were  better,  at  least  no  worse^  that  we  were 
ignorant  or  forgetful  of  immortality, — ^never  thought  of  death  but  as 
the  bursting  of  a  bubble,  or  the  ceasing  of  a  sound, — ^than  that  we 
should  turn  '^the  judgment  to  come"  into  an  "argument  of  malice, 
and  meditate  on  the  dissolution  of  a  fellow  sinner^  without  fear  of  €rod, 
or  charity  for  man.  But  this  truly  9arcastic  composition  was  produced 
in  an '  angry,  persecuting,  and  persecuted  time,  and  persecution  pro- 
duces more  zeal  than  piety  on  all  sides. 

Lady  Anne,  who  for  some  years  had  been  separated  from  her 
husband,  now  entered  on  her  second  widowhood,  with  an  ample  fortune, 
and  the  consolation  of  reflecting,  that  her  late  spouse's  politics  had 
preserved  her  estates  from  sequestration.  Though  she  could  hardly 
have  much  loved  a  man,  whom  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  esteem, 
she  heard  not  of  his  death  with  indifference.  To  any  feeling  heart, 
there  is  a  peculiar  sadness  in  the  decease  of  those,  that  have  once 
been  dear,  and  afterwards  estranged.  Caldecott,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke's Chaplain,  informed  her  of  his  master's  interment  in  a  letter, 
which  has  not  been  perfectly  preserved,  but  which  shews,  that  the 
retained  no  resentment  against  the  dead,  though  perhaps  no  derk  in 
Oxford  had  received  such  cruel  injuries  at  his  hands. 

Here  may  properly  be  inserted  the  Lady's  own  account  of  her 
wedded  life, — ^'  I  must  confess  with  inexpressible  thankfulness,  that, 
through  the  goodness  of  Almighty  GK)d,  and  the  mercies  of  my  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  I  was  bom  a  happy  creature  in 
mind,  body,  and  fortune ;  and  that  those  two  Lords  of  mine,  to  whcnn  I 
was  afterwards  by  divine  Providence  married,  were  in  their  several  kinds 
as  worthy  noblemen  as  any  there  were  in  this  kingdom ;  yet  it  was  my 
misfortune  to  have  contradictions  and  crosses  with  them  both.  With 
my  first  Lord,  about  the  desire  he  had  to  make  me  sell  my  rights  in  the 
land  of  my  ancient  inheritance  for  a  sum  of  money,  whichi  never  did,  nor 
ever  would  consent  unto,  insomuch,  that  this  matter  was  the  cause  of  a 
long  contention  betwixt  us ;  as  also,  for  his  profusion  in  consuming  his 
estate,  and  some  other  extravagancies  of  his:  and  with  my  second  Lord, 
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because  my  youngest  daughter^  the  Lady  Isabella  Sackville^  would  not  be 
brought  to  marry  one  of  his  younger  sons^  and  that  I  would  not  relinquish 
my  interest  I  had  in  five  thousand  pounds,  being  part  of  her  portion,  out 
of  my  lands  in  Craven.  Nor  did  there  want  malicious  ill-willers,  to 
blow  and  foment  the  coals  of  dissention  between  us ;  so  as  in  both  their 
life  times,  the  marble  pillars  of  Knowle,  in  Kent,  and  Wilton  in  Wilt- 
shire, were  to  me  oftentimes  but  the  gay  arbours  of  anguish;  insomuch 
as  a  wise  man,  that  knew  the  insides  of  my  fortune,  would  often  say  that 
I  lived  in  both  these  my  Lords'  great  families  as  the  river  Roan,  or 
Rhodanus,  runs  through  the  lake  of  (Geneva  without  mingling  any  part 
of  its  streams  with  that  lake;  for  I  gave  myself  up  wholly  to  retirement  as 
much  as  I  could  in  both  those  great  families,  and  made  good  books  and 
virtuous  thoughts  my  companions,  which  can  never  discern  affliction, 
nor  be  daunted  when  it  unjustly  happens;  and  by  a  happy  genius  I 
overcame  all  those  troubles,  the  prayers  of  my  blessed  mother  helping 
me  therein." 

From  the  self  satisfaction  with  which  she  discloses  the  sources  of  her 
troubles,  it  is  evident  that  however  much  her  peace  might  be  disquieted, 
her  heart  was  never  bruised.  Had  she  ever  loved  either  of  her 
Lords,  she  would  not  have  found  her  genius  so  potently  happy  to 
sustain  their  unkindnesses.  She  considered  marriage  as  a  necessary 
evil — a  penalty  of  womanhood;  and  expecting  no  felicity,  suffered  no 
disappointment. 

The  demise  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  left  her  free  and  uncon- 
trouled  mistress  of  the  ancient  fees  and  estates  which  had  been 
legally  hers  ever  since  1643.  But  her  property  was  in  the  most 
dilapidated  condition.  Six  of  her  castles, — Brough,  Brougham,  Pen- 
dragon,  Appleby,  Barden,  and  Skipton,  were  wholly  or  partially  in 
ruins,  and  Skipton,  her  birth-place,  after  changing  hands  twice,  and 
undergoing  two  sieges,  had  been  dismantled*  by  command  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, its  roofs  broken  in,  the  lead  and  timber  sold,  and  the  venerable 
tapestry,  the  antique  ftuniture,  and  embossed  plate,  destroyed  or 
scattered ;  her  parks,  her  fiurms,  her  woods,  and  her  tenants,  all  melan- 
choly witnesses  to  the  miseries  of  civil  discord.  But  she  was  not 
cast  down  by  the  sight  of  desdiktion;  it  only  furnished  her  with 
congenial  employment.    From  her  second  widowhood  to  her  death,  she 

•  The  severity  with  which  Skipton  was  dismantled,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  sUghUd 
by  the  Rump- Parliament,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  it  as  a 
place  of  defence,  owing  to  its  being  commanded  by  two  heights,  while  it  afforded  a 
temptation  and  temporary  shelter  to  the  loose  marauding  parties  of  Cavaliers.  It 
was  not  till  after  its  seizure  by,  and  recoveiy  from,  the  Royalists  of  Duke  Hamilton's 
expeditiou,  that  it  was  thus  hardly  dealt  with. 
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resided  almost  wholly  on  her  northern  domains,  ^'  where  she  went 
about  doing  good,"  little  interrupted  by  the  successive  governments 
that  preceded  the  Restoration.  Yet  she  extended  her  protection 
to  the  distressed  royalists,  particularly  the  learned  and  the  clergy; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  she  ever  withdrew  from  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  England.  Perhaps  it  was  not  till  after  the  return  of 
Charles  that  she  planted  in  the  Bailey  of  Skipton  castle,  an  aoom 
from  the  Oak  of  Bosoobel  "  as  a  symbol  of  the  ancient  loyalty  of  her 
house."  It  grew  up  to  be  a  noble  tree,  and  long  survived  the 
fortunes  of  that  regal  fiimily,  whose  deliverance  it  was  meant  to 
oonunemorate. 

The  life  of  a  widowed  female,  chiefly  occupied  in  repairing  Uie 
damages  of  war,  of  law,  of  neglect,  and  of  waste;  in  the  regular 
duties  of  a  landholder;  and  in  orderly  deeds  of  beneficence;  does  not  fur* 
nish  much  incident.  We  may,  therefore,  rapidly  sum  up  the  actions  of 
her  latter  years,  by  no  means,  however,  undertaking  to  enumerate  all 
her  charities.  She  set  herself  vigorously  to  restore  the  ancient  castles 
and  churches,  a  work  which  was  her  delight  and  her  pride,  of  which 
she  took  care  not  to  lose  the  credit  with  posterity.  As  long  as  stone 
or  marble  can  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  just,  her's  will  continue 
in  Westmorland  and  in  Craven.  The  inscriptions  which  record  her 
re-edifications,  are  all  nearly  the  same,  as  for  83  relates  to  herself.  That 
upon  Skipton  Castle  may  sufiice  for  a  specimen : — 

''  This  Skipton  Castie  was  repaired  by  the  Lady  Anne  CUfiford, 
Countess  Dowager  of  Dorset,  Pembroke^  and  Montgomerie,  Baroness 
Clifford,  Westmorland  and  Vescie,  Lady  of  the  Honour  of  Skipton  in 
Craven,  and  Sheriffesse  by  inheritance  of  the  County  of  Westmorland, 
in  the  years  1657  and  1658,  after  this  maine  part  of  it  had  lain  ruinous 
ever  since  December  1648,  and  the  January  following,  when  it  wzfi 
then  pulled  down  and  demolished,  almost  to  the  foundation,  by  the 
command  of  the  Parliament  then  sitting  at  Westminster,  because  it 
had  then  a  garrison  in  the  civil  wars  in  England.  God's  name  be 
praised;  Isaiah,  Chap.  58.  Thou  shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  of 
many  generations,  and  thou  shalt  be  called — The  repairer  of  the  breach, 
the  restorer  of  places  to  dwell  in."  The  same  text  is  set  over  the 
entrance  of  Barden. 

Almost  immediately  upon  her  widowhood,  she  repaired  to  Skipton, 
which  she  found  scarred  and  riddled  through  and  through  with  shot, 
and  little  more  than  the  bare  roofless  walls  remaining.  The  steeple  of 
the  adjoining  church  was  nearly  demolished  by  random  balls  in  the  two 
sieges.  But  the  long  gallery,  built  in  the  days  of  the  first  Earl  for  the 
reception  of  the  Laihj  EUenors  Grace,  was  still  entire,  and  here  she 
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ftpent  some  days,  making  her  bed-room  the  octagon  chamber.  Such 
minutiae  she  delighted  to  record  of  herself,  and  we  cannot  think  them 
altogether  uninteresting,  since  she  thought  them  worthy  of  preservation* 
We  know  not  whether  it  was  on  this  or  some  subsequent  visit  that 
she  erected  **  The  Countess*  Pillar,"  a  stately  obelisk,  on  the  Roman 
road  called  the  Maiden-way,  the  remains  of  which  still  mark  the  spot, 
where  she  parted  with  her  mother  for  the  last  time. 

As  she  was  not  one  to  ''  dwell  in  ceiled  palaces,  while  the  Lard's 
House  lay  waste,"  she  soon  repaired  the  church  of  Skipton ;  renewed  the 
tombs  of  her  two  little  brothers,  and  erected  a  magnificent  marble  mo. 
nument  to  her  father,  adorned  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  various 
noMe  femtlies  whose  Uood  mingled  in  his  veins.  On  this  she  inscribed 
a  long  epitaph,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  assurance  that  it  contains, 
that  he  died  penitently,  meaning  that  he  had  much  to  repent  of,  and 
that  she  herself  was  his  sole  surviving  legitimate  offspring,  an  innuendo 
which  the  delicacy  of  a  modern  daughter  would  have  avoided. 
But  Anne  could  never  forget  her  mother's  injuries.  There  are  yet 
femilies  in  Craven,  which  might  claim  a  sinister  descent  from  Greorge, 
Earl  of  Cumberland.  Lady  Anne  has  been  much  and  justly  com. 
mended  for  her  care  of  her  first  husband's  spurious  offspring;  but  we 
are  not  told  how  she  behaved  to  her  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  half-blood. 
'  In  honotuing  the  remains  of  her  father,  she  acted  from  the  combined 
feelings  of  pride  and  duty ;  but  the  marble  statue  which  she  raised  at 
Appleby  to  her  mother,  was  the  offering  of  pure  affection.  Her  deep  and 
reverential  love  for  that  good  parent  seems  to  have  been  the  warmest 
feeling  of  her  soul ;  it  breaks  out  in  every  page  of  her  memoirs.  Whati. 
ever  good  she  obtained  or  achieved,  whatever  evil  she  escaped  or  sur- 
mounted, she  attributes  to  her  mother's  prayers.  In  one  passage  she 
makes  a  long  enumeration  of  the  perils  she  had  gone  through  from  fire, 
from  water,  from  coaches,  from  fevers-,  and  from  excessive  bleedings, 
simply  to  ascribe  her  deliverance  to  the  prevailing  holiness  of  her 
mother. 

Her  general  residence  was  at  Brougham  or  Appleby,  but  she  visited 
all  her  six  castles  occasionally,  and  describes  the  particulars  of  her 
movements  with  rather  tedious  minuteness.  Shortly  before  the  restora- 
tion, the  existing  powers  insulted  her  by  placing  a  garrison  in  her 
renovated  mansion  of  l^pton ;  yet  this  did  not  prevent  her  from  going 
thither  early  in  1658,  and  passing  some  weeks  among  these  uninvited 
guests.  ''  Thus  removing  from  castle  to  castle,  she  diffused  plenty  and 
happiness  around  her,  by  consuming  on  the  spot  the  produce  of  her  vast 
domains  in  hospitality  and  charity.  Equally  remote  from  the  undistin- 
guishing  profusion  of  ancient  times,  and  the  parsimonious  elegance  of 
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modern  manners^  her  house  was  a  school  for  the  youngs  and  a  retreat  for 
the  aged ;  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted^  a  college  for  the  learned^  and 
a  pattern  for  all."* 

She  was  not  without  a  touch  of  superstition ;  but  her  superstition 
never  infected  her  religion.  It  was  rather  the  result  of  her  circum- 
stances than  of  her  convictions.  It  consisted  in  believing  herself 
the  charge  not  only  of  a  divine  providence,  but  of  a  personal  destiny. 
We  have  already  seen  her  writing  of  her  "  happy  Genius."  Now, 
the  term  Genius,  was  then  seldom  or  never  used  in  its  modem  sense, 
(though  the  kindred  words  Geny,  and  Ingene  sometimes  were  so,)  but 
in  its  original  Roman  acceptation,  of  a  presiding  and  directing  power. 
It  is  plain  too,  that  she  had  a  leaning  towards  judicial  astrology,  in 
which  her  father,  who  as  the  melancholy  knight,  complains  that  he  has 
been  deceived  by  prophecies,  also  partook,  as  may  appear  from  these 
^Qfdg . «  So  as  old  Mr.  John  Denham,  a  great  astronomer,  that  some- 
time lived  in  my  father's  house,  would  often  say,  that  I  had  much  in  me 
in  nature  to  shew  that  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the 
Bands  of  Orion,  mentioned  in  Job,  were  powerful  both  at  my  conception 
and  nativity."  But  this  is  only  one  form  of  a  belief  which  all  mankind, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  entertain, — the  one  thing  in  which  the  devout 

and  the  atheist  agree. 

It  was  probably  about  her  sixty-third  year  that  she  employed  some 
nameless  artist  to  compile  the  femous  family  picture.  Its  merit  as  a 
work  of  art  may  not  be  very  high,  but  it  need  not  have  exposed  the 
CJountess  to  reproach  for  parsimony  for  not  engaging  the  pencil  of  Van- 
dyke or  Mytens,  which  a  learned  author  gravely  assures  us  were  at  her 
command.  Vandyke  had  been  dead  more  than  a  dozen  years  before  the 
earliest  possible  date  of  this  picture.  Nor  would  any  painter,  who  was 
above  practising  the  mechanical  part  of  his  business,  have  willingly 
undertaken  a  work  which  was  to  include  so  many  coats  of  arms,  so  many 
written  pedigrees.  A  fine  composition  was  not  what  the  Lady  wanted, 
but  a  plain  prose  representation  of  the  lineaments  of  those  most  dear  to 
her.  She  was  a  patroness  of  poets  and  a  lover  of  poetry,  yet  we  do  not 
read  that  she  employed  a  bard  for  her  land-steward,  or  that  her  leases 

were  in  rhyme. 

The  picture,  besides  several  detadied  half-length  portraits,  such  as 
those  of  Daniel  and  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  her  tutor  and  governess,  consists  of 
a  centre  and  two  wings ;  the  centre  representing  her  father,  mother, 
and  brother,  and  each  of  the  wings  her  own  likeness  at  different  periods 
of  life, — ^the  one,  as  a  maiden  of  thirteen  ;  the  other,  as  a  widow  in  her 
grand  climacteric.    In  the  latter  she  is  depicted  as  clothed  in  a  black 

•  Whitaker. 
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serge  habit,  with  sad-coloured  hood^  the  usual  habiliments  of  her 
declining  years.  Books  are  introduced  into  both,  as  if  purposely  to 
shew  that  the  lore  of  reading  acquired  in  her  youth  had  lasted  to  her 
old  age;  which  was  so  tnie^  that  when  the  decay  of  her  sight  forbad 
her  to  read  for  herself,  she  employed  a  regular  reader.  But  it  appears 
that,  as  she  grew  older^  she  limited  her  studies  more  within  the  range 
of  her  practical  duties ;  for  while  her  youthful  effigy  is  attended  by 
Eusebius,  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  and  Agrippa  de  Vanitate  Scientiarum, 
the  maturer  image  has  only  Charron  on  Wisdom,  a  Book  of  Distillations 
and  rare  Medicines,  and  the  Bible. 

To  have  revived  the  martial  and  festal  magnificence  of  the  past 
would  have  accorded  neither  with  her  means  nor  her  mind :  but  she 
maintained  all  that  was  best  in  the  feudal  sjrstem ;  the  duteous  inter- 
dependence of  superiors  and  inferiors^  the  lasting  ties  between  master 
and  servant,  the  plain  but  ample  hospitality,  and  the  wholesome  adher. 
enoe  to  time-honoured  customs.  Large  as  her  revenues  were,  her 
expenditure,  especially  in  building,  was  such  as  to  leave  little  for  idle 
parade.  She  rebuilt  or  repaired  -six  castles  and  seven  churches^  and 
founded  two  hospitals.  So  strictly  did  she  earn  the  character  of  a 
restorer,  that  finding  an  ancient  yew  in  one  of  the  courts  of  Skipton 
destroyed  by  the  besiegers,  she  took  care  to  have  another  planted  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  place,  which  some  years  ago  was  standing,  and  a  noble 
tree. 

The  Restoration  made  no  improvement  in  her  fortunes  (except  that 
she  was  no  linger  saddled  with  garrisons),  and  no  alteration  in  her 
mode  of  life.  In  the  court  of  Charles  her  virtue  would  have  been  as 
little  recommendation  as  her  grey  hairs.  She  took  little  interest  in  the 
politics  of  any  kingdom  but  her  own ;  for  while  she  noted  down  every 
thing,  however  minute,  that  related  to  her  own  household  or  estates, — 
as  repairs^  boundary  ridings,  death  or  marriage  of  domestics,  entertain, 
ing  of  judges  at  assizes,  &:c.,  she  seldom  mentions  any  thing  of  the 
general  afiTairs  of  the  country,  but  such  as  everybody  must  have  known. 
Yet  it  is  to  a  supposed  political  transaction  that  the  revival  of  her 
celebrity  was  owing.  Though  few  have  not  heard  of  her  reply  to  the 
Minister,  who  had  attempted  to  interfere  with  her  rights  of  nomina- 
tion in  the  late  borough  of  Appleby,  of  blessed  memory,  it  is  necessary 
to  insert  it  here : — 

"  I  have  been  bullied  by  a  usurper,  I  have  been  neglected  by  a  court, 
but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject    Your  man  shan't  stand. 

Anne  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  MontgDmery." 

This  letter  was  first  published  in  the  periodical  called  <'The  Worid," 
in  1753.    The  paper  in  which  it  appears  is  imputed  to  Horace  Walpole, 
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who  has  introduced  LiUly  Anne  among  the  "  Royal  and' Noble  Authors/ 
for  the  sake  of  repeating  it.    The  original  has  never  been  produced^ 
nor  does  the  writer  in  the  '^ World"  explain  how  he  came  by  it. 
Recently^  a  considerable  degree  of  doubt  has  arisen  with  regard  to  itff 
authenticity.    It  is  argued  that^'  "  fond  as  the  Countess  was  of  recording 
even  the  most  insignificant  afiairs  of  her  life^  there  are  no  traces  of  it^ 
nor  of  the  circumstance  which  is  said  to  have  occasioned  it^  in  her 
memoirs ;  nor  does  the  work  in  which  it  first  appeared  condescrad  to 
favour  us  with  any  hint  of  reference  to  the  original  authority  from 
which  it  was  derived.    The  measured  construction  and  the  brevity  of 
each  individual  sentence, — ^the  sudden  disjunction   of  the  sentences 
from  one  another^ — ^the  double  repetition,  in  so  small  a  space,  of  the 
same  phrase,  and  the  studied  conciseness  of  the  whole,  are  all  evidently 
creatures  of  modem  taste,  and  finished  samples  of  that  science  of  composi 
tion,  which  had  then  (I  mean  when  the  Countess  acquired  her  habits  of 
writing)  scarcely  dawned  on  English  prose.    No  instance,  I  think,  can 
be  found  of  the  verb  ''stand"  having  been  used  at  that  time  in  the 
sense  to  which  it  is  applied  to  this  letter,  nor  was  the  quaint  and  coarse 
word  ''bully"  known  but  as  a  substantive."*    We  cannot  enter  into 
the  minutiae  of  this  criticism,  but  we  agree  in  the  main,  that  the  letter 
is  a  very  weak  invention,  and  very  much  out  of  character.      Such 
laconic  abruptness,  such  angry  contempt  of  official  dignity,  belonged 
not  to  the  stately  Anne  Clifford.     Had  the  epistle,  mutatii  mutandu, 
been  ascribed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  would  have  had  much  greater 
dramatic  propriety.      But  there  is  another  difficulty.     The  letter  is 
addressed  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  Principal  Secretary  of  State.  Now 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson  was  not  Secretary  of  State  till  the  11th  ^ 
September,  1674,  when  Lord  Arlington  was  advanced  to  be  Chamber-i 
lain  of  the  King's  household.    Lady  Anne  Clifford  died  22d  March, 
1675.     Now  those  who  wish  to  legitimate  or  bastardize  the  letter,  may 
possibly  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a  vacancy  in 
the  representation  of  Appleby  within  that  period.    There  certainly  was 
no  general  election.   If  the  Countess  did  write  this  fiunous  composition, 
it  must  have  been  nearly  the  last  act  of  her  life,  which  would  account 
for  no  mention  of  it  occurring  in  her  memoirs.     But  we  have  little 
doubt  that  it  is  spurious,  were  it  only  on  one  ground.     The  Lady  Anne 
never  forgot,  however  she  might  forgive.  King  James's  award,  and  thd 
detention  of  her  estates.     Had  she  had  a  mind  to  enumerate  her 
grievances,  she  would  not  have  begun  with  the  usurpation. 

Though  in  her  childhood  and  youth  she  suffered  much  sickness,  and 

•Ixxigc. 
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fioon  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband  was  in  great  danger  from  the 
BmalLpox,  yet  she  attained  the  unusual  age  of  eighty-six  with  few 
infirmities.  And  as  her  latter  life  was  peaceful  and  active,  so  was  her 
last  end  peace.  She  died  at  Brougham  Castle,  March  23d,  1675,  and 
was  buried  the  14th  of  April  following,  in  the  sepulchre  which  she  had 
herself  erected  at  Appleby;  choosing  rather  to  lie  beside  her  beloved 
mother,  than  with  her  martial  ancestors  at  Skipton.  Her  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rainbow,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  from  Proverbs, 
xiv.  1 : — '*  Every  wise  woman  buildeth  her  house."  One  sample  of  this 
oration  must  sufiice,  and  with  that  we  conclude  our  sketch  of  this 
excellent  woman. 

"  She  had,"  says  he,  "  a  clear  soul,  shining  dirough  a  vivid  body. 
Her  body  was  durable  and  healthful,  her  soul  sprightful ;  of  great 
understanding  and  Judgment ;  fiiithful  memory,  and  ready  wit  She 
had  early  gained  a  knowledge^  as  of  the  best  things,  so  an  ability  to 
discourse  in  all  commendable  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  in  those 
things  which  belong  to  persons  of  her  birth  and  sex  to  know.  She  could 
discourse  with  virtuosos,  travellers,  scholars,  merchants,  divines,  states, 
men,  and  with  good  housewives,  in  any  kind,  insomuch  that  a  prime 
and  elegant  wit,  well  seen  in  all  human  learning  (Dr.  Donne),  is  reported 
to  have  said  of  her,  that  she  knew  well  how  to  discourse  of  all  things, 
from  predestination  down  to  slea-silk.  If  she  had  sought  fame  rather 
than  wisdom,  possibly  she  might  have  been  ranked  amongst  those  wits 
and  learned  of  that  sex,  of  whom  Pythagoras,  or  Plutarch,  or  any  of 
the  ancients,  have  made  such  honourable  mention ;  but  she  affected 
rather  to  study  with  those  noble  Bereans,  and  those  honourable  women, 
who  searched  the  scriptures  daily ;  and,  with  Mary,  she  chose  the  better 
part,  of  learning  the  doctrine  of  Christ." 


In  our  brief  notice  of  George,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  we  alluded  to  the 
narrative  of  his  third  voyage,  drawn  up  by  Wright,  the  mathematician, 
and  included  in  Hakluyt's  collection.  From  this  account  we  shall  select 
a  passage,  which  Lord  Byron  must  have  read  before  he  composed  the 
Ship-wreck  in  Don  Juan.  After  relating  their  vain  attempts  to  reach 
the  coasft  of  Ireland,  and  the-  rapid  reduction  of  the  crew's  allowance 
from  half  a  pint  to  a  quarter  pint  of  watei:  daily,  then  to  a  few  spoon, 
fills  of  vinegar,  or  squeezings  of  wine.leas,  to  each  meal,  he  proceeds 
thus  : — 

"  With  this  hard  fare,  (for  by  reason  of  our  great  want  of  drink,  we 
durst  eat  but  very  little,)  we  continued  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  or 
thereabout,  saving  that  now  and  then  we  feasted  for  it  iu  the  mean 
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time^  and  thut  was  when  there  fell  any  hail  or  rain,  the  hail-stimes  we 
gathered  up  and  did  eat  them  more  pleasantly  than  if  they  had  been 
the  sweetest  comfits  in  the  world.  The  rain-^drops  were  so  carefully 
saved,  that  so  near  ad  we  could,  not  one  was  lost  in  all  the  ship.  S(nne 
hung  up  sheets  tied  with  cords  by  the  four  corners,  and  a  weight  in  the 
middle,  that  the  water  might  run  down  thither,  and  so  be  receiyed  into 
some  vessel;  some  that  wanted  sheets  hung  up  napkins  and  clouts,  and 
watched  them  till  they  were  wet  through,  then  wringing  and  sucking 
out  the  water.  And  that  water  which  fell  down  and  washed  away  the 
filth  and  soiling  of  the  ship,  trod  underfoot,  as  runneth  down  the  kennel 
many  times,  when  it  raineth,  was  not  lost,  but  watched  and  attended 
carefully,  yea  sometimes  with  strife  and  contention,  at  every  scupperhole 
and  other  place  where  it  ran  down,  with  dishes,  pots,  cans,  and  jars, 
whereof  some  drank  hearty  drafts  as  it  was,  without  tarrying  to  cleanse 
it.  Some  indeed  tarried  the  cleansing,  but  not  often,  as  loathe  to  lose 
such  excellent  stuff.  Some  licked  with  their  tongues,  like  dogs,  the 
boards  under  feet,  the  sides,  rails,  and  masts  of  the  ship ;  others,  natu- 
rally more  ingenious,  fastened  girdles  or  ropes  about  the  masts,  daubing 
taUow  betwixt  them  and  the  mast,  that  the  rain  might  not  run  down 
between,  in  such  sort  that  those  ropes  or  girdles  hanging  lower  down  on 
one  fflde  than  the  other,  a  spout  of  leather  was  fastened  to  the  lower  part 
that  all  the  rain  drops  that  came  running  down  the  mast  might  meet 
together  at  this  place  and  there  be  received.  Some  also  put  bulUU  of 
lead  into  their  mouths  to  slake  their  thirst,"* 

•  All  except  Juan  who,  throughout  abstainM, 
Chewing  a  piece  of  Bamboo  and  some  lead. 

Caiito  II.  80. 
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**  Gladly  would  he  learn,*  and  gladly  teach/'—CHAUCBS. 

Therb  was  a  primitive  honesty,  a  kindly  innocence,  about  this  good 
old  scholar,  which  give  a  personal  interest  to  the  homeliest  details  of 
his  life.  He  had  the  rare  felicity  of  passing- through  the  worst  of  Umes 
without  persecution  and  without  dishonour.  He  lived  with  princes 
and  princesses,  prelates  and  diplomatists,  without  offence  and  without 
ambition.  Though  he  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  royalty,  his  heart  was 
none  the  worse,  and  his  fortune  little  the  better.  He  had  that  dispo- 
sition which,  above  all  things,  qualifies  the  conscientious  and  successful 
teacher;  for  he  delighted  rather  to  discover  and  call  forth  the  talents 
of  others,  than  to  make  a  display  of  his  own. 

Boger  Ascham,  the  friend  of  Jane  Grey,  and  the  tutor  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Kirby  Wiske,  near  Northallerton,  A.D.  1515. 
His  father  discharged  with  diligence  and  fidelity  the  office  of  steward  in 
the  fiomily  of  Scrope.  His  mother  Margaret  was  more  highly  con- 
nected. He  had  two  brothers  and  several  sisters.  His  parents,  having 
lived  forty-seven  years  together  as  man  and  wife  should  live,  expired  in 
.  one  day,  and  almost  at  the  same  hour. 

It  was  the  tohion  of  that  time,  that  youth  of  respectable  connections 
and  small  fortune  were  received  into  the  houses  of  the  great,  and 
educated  along  with  the  scions  of  nobility.  Roger,  before  his  father's 
death,  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  and  brought 
up  with  the  two  sons  of  his  patron,  under  the  care  of  their  tutor,  Mr. 
Bobert  Bond.*  For  an  humble,  dutiful^  steady  and  studious  temper, 
no  situation  could  be  more  advantageous.  Such  was  Roger's.  By 
living  in  a  wealthy  mansion  he  obtained  access  to  more  books  than  his 

*  ^  To  conclude,  l^t  thu,  amongst  other  motives,  make  schoolmasters  careful  in 
their  place, — that  the  eminences  of  their  scholars  have  commended  their  school, 
masters  to  posterity,  which  otherwise  in  obscurity  had  been  altogether  forgotten. 
Who  had  ever  heard'  of  R.  Bond,  in  Lancashire,  but  for  the  breeding  of  learned 
Koger  Ascham,  his  scholar?  ""."Faller'a  Holy  and  Profane  SUUet.** 
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father  could  have  purchased  for  him^  and  became  an  ardent  reader 
almost  as  soon  as  be  knew  bis  letters :  there^  too,  we  may  suppose  he 
acquired  that  simple  courtesy,  that  reverend  kindliness  of  manner, 
which  enabled  him  to  win  and  retain  the  good  graces  of  three  royal 
females  so  dissimilar  as  Lady  Jane  Orey,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Perhaps  by  secretly  assisting  bis  fellow^tudents,  the 
young  Wingiields,  he  first  opened  in  bis  own  mind  that  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  tuition  which  be  afterwards  displayed,  and  observed  some 
of  the  facts  which  led  him  to  think  so  deeply  and  so  rightly  on  the 
culture  of  the  human  intellect. 

In  the  year  1530,  when  he  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was 
sent,  at  the  charges  of  his  good  patron,  Sir  Anthony,  to  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  bis  studies  neither  went  astray  for  lack  of 
guidance,  nor  loitered  for  want  of  emulation.  St  John's  was  then 
replete  with  all  such  learning  as  the  time  esteemed.  The  hard-headed 
dialectics  and  divinity  of  the  schoolman  was  interchanged  with  the 
newly-recovered  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  mind  of  Europe^ 
divided  between  the  rigidity  of  the  old  scholastic  discipline  and  the 
inquisitive  imaginations  of  the  Italian  Platonism,  which  brought  poetry 
and  philology  in  its  train,  might  be  likened  to  an  old  hawthorn  stock, 
white  with  the  blossoms  of  the  spring;  and  if  credit  be  given  to  Aschani's 
panegyrist,  St.  John's  was  a  brief  abstract,  containing  fair  samples  of 
every  kind  of  excellence.* 

Ascham's  tutor  was  Hugh  Pitzherbert,  Fellow  of  St  John's,  a  man 
of  learning  and  merit,  and  if  we  may  judge  of  his  sur.name,  of  high 
descent  on  one  side  at  least.  Whether  related  to  Sir  Anthony  Pitz- 
herbert we  cannot  telL  Among  his  contemporaries  or  immediate 
seniors  are  enumerated  some  whose  names  are  immediately  recognized,* 

*"  Yea,  surely,  in  that  one  college,  which  at  that  season,  for  number  of  most  learned 
Doctors,  for  multitude  of  erudite  philosophers,  for  abundance  of  eloquent  orators,  all 
in  their  kind  superlative,  might  rival  or  outvie  all  mansions  of  literature  on  earth, 
were  exceeding  many  men,  most  excellent  in  all  politer  letters,  and  in  knowledge  of 
languages.''  But  English  is  not  the  speech  of  compliment  or  panegyric  No  transla- 
tion can  come  up  to  the  issimuses  and  errimorums  of  old  Rome.  Here  is  the  original, 
from  Grant's  '*  OraHo  de  vita  el  obitu  Rogeri  Ascham : " — 

Imo  certe  in  hoc  uno  coUegio,  quod  ek  eetate  singula  totius  orbis  literarum  domi- 
eilia  et  doctissimorum  Theologorum  numero,  eruditissimorum  Philosophorum  turbi, 
eloquentissimorum  oratorum  multitudine,  vel  juste  adaequare,  vel  longe  snperare 
posset,  erant  complurimi  homines  omni  politiori  literatura  linguarumque  cognitione 
prsstantissimonim.  Quorum  ille  provocatur  exemplis,  et  literarum  imbibendanun 
ardore  incenitus,  brevi  propter  admirabilem  ingenii  vim  et  indefessam  in  studiis 
industriain,  tantos  in  Grsecis  Latinisque  literis  progrcssus  fecit,  ut  omnes  aequales,  si 
I  nofi  superaret,  certe  unus  singulus  adsequaret 
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stnd  others,  perhaps^ -deemed  equal  Or  Superior  in  th'eir  own  day/ whoM 
existence  is  only  discovered  by  antiquaries^  and  whose  works  deirive 
their  value  from  their  scarcity.  In  the  list  are  George  Day^  John 
Redman/  Robert  Pember^  Thomas  Smithy  John  Cheeky  Nicholas  Rid. 

*  ''John  Redman,  or  Redmayne,  descended  from  those  of  hia  name  in  Yorkshire,  was 
near  allied  to  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  by  whose  advice  he  from  child- 
hood became  conversant  with  the  study  of  learning.    At  the  first  foundation  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  (Oxford,)  he  was  a  student  there  for  some  time,  under  the  care 
and  government  of  Mr.  J.  Clayton,  the  first  president :  then  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  improved  his  studies  till  he  was  twenty  one  years  of  age.    Afterwards  returning  to 
his  native  country  of  England,  he  settled  in  St  John's  College,  in  Cambridge,  where 
by  his  and  John  Cheek's  example  of  excellency  in  learning,  of  godliness  in  living,  of 
diligence  in  studying,  of  counsel  in  exhorting  of  good  order  in  all  things,  were  bred 
np  so  many  learned  men  in  that  one  college,  as  it  was  thought  by  one,"  i.  e.  Roger 
Ascham,  "  that  the  whole  University  of  Louvain,  in  many  years,  was  never  able  to 
afiTord.     In  1537,  he  commenced  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  about  that  time  was  made 
public  orator  of  that  University,  and  afterwards  the  first  Master,  or  Head,  of  Trinity 
College,  and  a  dignitary  in  the  church.    But  that  which  is  most  observable  is,  that 
when  he  first  came  to  that  University,  being  then  very  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  and  adorned  with  knowledge  by  the  reading  of  Cicero,  it  so  fell  out,  that 
John  Cheek  and  Thomas  Smith,  (being  at  that  time  young  men,  but  afterwards 
knights,)  were  stirred  np  with  a  kind  of  emulation  of  his  parts,  and  the  honour  that 
was  daily  done  unto  him.    Whereupon,  being  very  desirous  to  follow  that  which  he 
had  gained  and  then  did  possess  and  teach;  they  threw  aside  their  sordid  barbarisms, 
and  applied  themselves  to  the  eloquence  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero.    The  truth 
is,  that  by  Redman's  profound  knowledge  in  the  Tongues,  Humanity,  and  Divinity, 
he  obtained  many  admirers,  and  thereby  gained  proselytes,  to  the  great  advantage 
and  refinement  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Tongues  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.   He 
was  esteemed  the  most  learned  and  judicious  divine  of  that  time." — ^WoOD. 

Hear  this,  ye  men  of  Oxford,  with  whfit  candour  your  noble  old  antiquary,  who 
loved  his  Alma  Mater  almost  to  idolatry,  and  whose  old  age  ye  did  persecute  so 
shamefully,  can  speak  of  a  man  who  carried  the  glory  of  his  learning  to  the  sister 
University. 

Rednuin  was,  of  course,  an  author,  but  the  works  published  under  his  name  have 
shared  the  too  general  oblivion  of  old  divinity.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  title  of  one 
of  them,  he  must  have  been  a  Latin  sacred  versifyer.  It  is  *'  Hymnns  in  quo  Pecca- 
tor  justificationem  qmerens  mdi  imagine  describitur."  **  A  Hymn  in  which  a  sinner 
seeking  Justification  is  rudely  sketched  off."  He  was  also  one  of  the  divines  employed 
in  compiling  the  Liturgy  of  1549.  He  died  in  1551.  He  is  thus  honourably  men- 
tioned  in  Strype's  Memoirs  of  Cranmer:  ''  This  year,  (1551,)  died  John  Redman, 
Master  of  Trinity  Coll.  in  Cambridge,  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  that  University, 
by  bringing  in  solid  learning  among  the  students.  He  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
reputation  among  all  for  his  learning,  and  reading,  and  profound  knowledge,  so  that 
the  greatest  divines  gave  a  mighty  deference  to  his  judgment" 

Of  the  **  perfidious  Prelate,"  Edmund  Grindal,  we  shall  say  no  more  than  that  he 
obtained  the  praise  of  Spenser,  who  in  one  of  his  theologico-allegorical  pastorals  de. 
signaled  him,  by    an  easy  transposition  of  syllables,  the  good  Shepherd  Algrind. 
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ley,  Edmund  Grinda],  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  named  of 
High-church.men  the  "  perfidious  Prelate/')  Thomas  Watson,  Walter 

Others  have  stigmatized  him  as  the  careless  Shepherd  that  let  the  wolves  of  Geneva 

into  the  fold. 

Non  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites. 

The  following  notice  of  Thomas,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  occurs  in  ^  DUh- 
din's  Library  Courpanion^* 

"  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  is  worthy  of  the  phalanx  of  knights,  in  which  he  is  here  em- 
bodied," (Sir  Thomas  Elyote,  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  Sir  Thomas  More,  &c.)  "  and 
will  be  long  remembered  as  a  philologist,  rather  than  as  a  statesman  or  divine.  His 
slender  little  volume,  entitled  Epi$toUt  de  vitd  et  obitu  dHorum  Fratrum  Sujgfbldentiumy 
Henrici  et  CaroU  Brandoiiy  1552,  4to.,  is  a  volume  to  rack  the  most  desperate 
with  torture,  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  its  acquisition.  The  Bodleian  library  possesses 
it;  so  does  the  Museum,  and  so  does  Earl  Spencer.  Another  copy  is  not  known  to 
me.  Wilson's  Art  of  Logic,  1551,  8vo.,  and  of  Rhetoric,  1553,  4to.,  are  among  his 
best  performances,  and  highly  commended  byTom  Warton.  Wilson  was  also  among 
our  earliest  transUtor's  from  the  Greek,  having  translated  three  orations  from  Demos- 
thenes, &c,  1540,  4to.  In  fact,  as  an  assistant  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  one 
would  be  glad  to  know  a  great  deal  more  of  the  life  of  this  eminent  nuw,  and  espe- 
cially to  get  at  the  contents  of  some  of  his  correspondence.  I  take  this  to  be  the 
Wilson  thus  noticed  by  Roger  A8cham,in  his  third  letter  to  Edward  Raven :  ^I  trust 
WilL  Taylor,  John  Bres,  and  Thomas  Wilson,  will  not  be  behind.  I  pray  God  I  may 
find  these  good  Fellows  at  Cambridge,  for  there  is  the  life  that  no  man  knows,  but 
he  that  hath  sometimes  lacked  it,  and  especially  if  one  be  able  to  live  plentifully 
there." 

Ridley,  the  companion  of  Latimer  at  the  stake,  is  too  well  known  as  a  reformer  and 
a  martyr  to  need  conunendation  here.  Thomas  Watson  was,  in  his  youth,  a  polite 
scholar,  poet,  and  Latin  dramatist,  *^  and  gained  great  conmiendation  for  his  Anti- 
gone out  of  Sophocles,  by  the  learned  men  of  his  time;  who  have  further  avowed 
that  as  George  Buchanan's  tragedy  called  Jephtha  has  among  all  tragedies  of  that 
time,  been  able  to  abide  the  touch  of  Aristotle's  precepts,  and  Euripides'  examples; 
so  also,  hath  the  tragedy  of  this  Thomas  Watson,  called  Absalom,  which  was  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner  admired  by  them,  yet  he  would  never  suffer  it  to  go  abroad, 
because  in  locis  paribus  Anapasstus  is  once  or  twice  used  for  Iambus,"  as  Roger 
Ascham  testifies.  Here  we  may  observe  an  approximation  to  the  delicacies  of  modem 
scholarship,  in  the  same  college,  which  was  destined  to  produce  Bentley.  The  repre- 
sentation of  Latin  plays  was  then  a  stated  exercise  of  the  students  of  the  Universities, 
and  great  schools,  while  the  Inns  of  Courts  exhibited  masques  and  allegories,  and  even 
the  parish  clerks  of  Clerkenwell  got  up  a  Mysteiy  of  the  Creation  and  Histoiy  ^f  the 
whole  world,  the  representation  whereof  was  continued,  (with  occasional  adjournments, 
no  doubt,)  for  nine  days.  This  would  not,  in  Antony's  opinion,  be  able  to  abide  the 
Umch  oj  AristotU^s  precept*.  The  profane  absurdity  of  many  of  those  Scripture  myste- 
ries was  such  as  to  be  incredible  to  persons  only  slightly  acquainted  with  ancient 
manners.  In  one,  performed  in  the  Cathedral  at  Chester,  wherein  we  may  suppose 
the  singing  men  and  clerks  were  the  actors,  are  the  following  stage  directions : — 
"  Enter  God,  creating  the  world."  *^  Adam  and  Eve  discovered,  naked,  but  not 
ashamed." 
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Haddoir,  James  Pilkingtoo,  R.  Hom^  John  Cliristoplierson  Bishop  of 
Chichester^  Thomas  Wilson^  John  Seton,  and  several  other  men^who 
afterwards  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  church  or  state. 

Watson  wu  aftenrards  Master  of  John's  College,  and  chaplain  to  Gardiner  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  by  whom  he  was  appointed,  with  other  Doctors  and  learned  men  of 
Cambridge,  to  hold  a  disputation  at  Oxford,  with  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  on 
matters  of  religion.  Anno  1554.  In  1557,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Deprived  at  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  for  refusing  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, he  presumed  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excoomiunication  against  his 
sovereign,  and  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  various  prisons.  Died  1584, 
in  Wisbech-castle,  Cambridgeshire.    A  man  of  much  learning,  but  an  ill  temper. 

Robert  Home,  of  a  Cumberland  Family,  was  Dean  of  Durham  in  1551,  in  which 
capacity  he  scandalized  the  Catholics  and  antiquaries  by  removing  the  image  of  St 
Cuthbert  from  its  place  in  the  cathedral;  deprived  by  Queen  Maiy,  1553,  took  refuge 
at  Strasburg,  along  with  Jewel  and  other  Protestants,  returned  in  1558,  was  nuide 
Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1560.  He  is  characterised  by  the  apostolic  vicar,  Milner,  as 
**  a  dilapidator  of  the  property  of  his  Bishopric,  and  a  destroyer  of  the  antiquities  of 
his  cathedral"    He  died  1579. 

Day  was  a  Bishop  of  Chichester,  deprived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  restored  by 
Queen  Mary. 

James  Pilkington,  Batchelor  of  Divinity,  bom  of  a  knightly  fiunilyat  Rivington,in 
the  parish  of  Bolton,  in  Lancashire.  Was  a  voluntary  exile  for  the  Protestant  cause 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Maiy,  and  succeeded  Tonstal  in  the  see  of  Durham  in  1561 : 
founded  a  free-school  at  his  native  place  of  Rivington,  sub  nomine  et  autpiciU  EU- 
zabetfuB  Regmm:  wrote  comments  on  Nehemiah,  Haggai,  and  Obadiah,  and  died  at 
Bishop's  Aukland  in  1575.  Buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham.  On  his  tomb  were 
sculptured  a  monody  by  Dr.  Laurence  Humphrey,  and  an  epicedium  by  Fox  tiie  mar> 
lyrologist,  both  long  since  obliterated. 

Walter  Haddon  was  a  doctor  of  civil  law,  who,  though  a  Cantab,  was  made  by  a 
royal  mandate  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  contrary  to  statute.  But  he 
was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Reformation.  Pity  that  Reformers  should  ever  take 
illegal  advantage  of  the  royal  prerogative,  but  so  it  was.  He  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
at  the  accession  of  Mary,  and  concealed  himself  in  privacy,  but  re-appeared  at  the 
rising  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  made  one  of  her  Masters  of  Requests,  and  employed  in 
several  embassies.  He  wrote  books  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  few  persons  now 
living  ever  heard  of;  among  the  rest,  an  oration  on  the  death  of  Master  Bucer. 
Anthony  Wood  ascribes  to  him  an  Epistle  ''de  vita  et  obitu  fratrum  Suffolciensium 
Henrici  et  Caroli  Brandon."  The  "  Fratres  Suifolcienses  "  were  doubtless  the  two  sons 
of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  his  last  wife,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Lord 
Willoughby  of  Eresby,  who  died  both  on  the  same  day,  of  the  sweating  sickness,  at 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  palace  at  Bugden,  A.D.  1551.  So  remarkable  a  catastrophe 
in  a  family  connected  with  royalty  was  sure  to  set  all  the  muses  a  weeping.  Walter 
Haddon  died  1571. 

John  Seton,  Prebendary  of  Winchester,  was  one  of  the  disputants  against  Cranmer 
and  Latimer,  in  1554,  and  was  famous  for  the  brief  and  methodical  Book  of  Logic 
which  he  composed  for  the  use  of  juuior  scholars. 

•      2  p 
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At  the  age  of  eighteen^  when  the  youth  of  our  geDeration  are  just 
composing  their  Vales  at  Eton  or  Harrow^  Ascham  commenced  B.  A., 
28th  of  February^  153&9^  and^  on  the  23rd  of  March  following^  he  was 
elected  Fellow,  chiefly,  as  himself  has  gratefully  and  modestly  recorded, 
by  the  interest  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Medcalf,  then  Master  of  the  college. 
His  account  of  this  transaction,  and  his  grateful  tribute  to  his  departed 

Thomas,  better  known  u  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  was  eminent  in  his  day  both  as  a 
philologer  and  a  statesman ;  born  at  SafiBnon  Waidon,  in  Essex ;  sent  into  Italy  to 
finish  his  education  at  the  King's  charge;  made  on  his  retom  public  orater  of  Cam- 
bridge, Regins  Professor  of  Greek,  and  Professor  of  Civil  Law.  Under  Edward  VI., 
or  rather  under  the  Protector  Somerset,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  becretaries  of 
state,  Sir  William  Cecil,  ailerwards  Lord  Burleigh,  being  the  other.  At  this  time 
also  he  was  knighted,  endowed  with  the  spoils  of  the  Deanery  of  Carlisle,  and,  though 
a  layman,  appointed  Provost  of  Eaton.  Though  Queen  Maiy  deprived  him  of  these 
preferments,  he  suffered  no  other  molestation  during  her  reign,  but  enjoyed  a 
pension  of  £100,  saddled  with  the  condition  that  he  should  not  quit  the  kingdom. 
In  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  was  called  again  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
monwealth, was  restored  to  his  Deanery,  was  present  with  the  divines  at  the  framing 
of  the  liturgy,  and  employed  in  several  embassies.  He  was  also  restored  to  the 
Secretary's  office,  made  Chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  frequently  sent 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  became  **  very  useful  to  the  commonwealth  of 
learning,"  by  certain  regulations  he  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  xA  regard  to  the 
corn-rents  of  college  property.  He  died  in  the  climacterical  year  of  his  age,  in^the 
month  of  July,  1677,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Heydon  Mount,  in  Essex.  All 
his  Greek  and  Latin  books  he  bequeathed  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  as  well  as 
a  large  globe  of  his  own  construction,  and  founded  two  exhibitions  for  natives  of 
Saffron  Waldon.  He  is  the  author  of  several  historical  and  political  works,  which 
must  be  highly  curious  and  instructive,  particularly,  **  The  CotnmomDeaUh  ofEngUmdy 
and  the  mtmner  and  government  thereof ^  m  three  booh.'*  Black  letter,  1583,  several 
times  reprinted,  and  twice  translated  into  Ladn.  ^  The  authority,  Jomtj  and  manner, 
of  holding  Parliaments,*'  not  printed  till  1685,  and  by  some  doubted  to  be  Sir  Thomas 
Smith's.  **  De  re  nummaria,"  probably  an  essay  on  the  coinage.  But  he  is  best 
remembered  (in  Cambridge  at  least)  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  controversy  respecting 
the  true  pronunciation  of  Greek,  and  for  his  endeavours  to  rectify  and  fix  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  English  Language.  This  never-yet-achieved  adventure  has  excited  the 
ambition  of  many  philologers,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  preface  to  Todd's  Johitoonls 
Dictionary.  Among  those  who  have  essayed  to  reconcile  spelling  to  pronunciation, 
may  be  reckoned  Alexander  Gill,  Master  of  St  Paul's  School,  (who,  with  yet  greater 
audacity,  wrote  a  satire  on  Ben  Jonson,)  Mitford,  and  Landor.  A  similar  experiment 
was  tried,  yet  more  hopelessly,  upon  the  French,  by  Jean  Antoine  de  Baif,  a  poet  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  so  voluminous,  that  no  man  was  ever  known  to  have  read  his 
works  through.  Of  Pember  and  Christopherson  no  more  need  be  said  at  present, 
than  that  they  were  correspondents  of  Roger  Ascham.  Sir  John  Cheek,  tutor  to 
King  Edward  VI.,  and  one  of  the  great  restorers  of  Greek  literature  in  England,  is  so 
well  known,  that  it  were  superfluous  to  give  so  short  a  notice  of  him  as  our  limits 
would  allow  in  this  place.  Of  his  contest  with  Bishop  Gardiner,  mention  will  be  made 
in  the  text     His  lister  was  the  first  wife  of  Cecil. 
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superior^  must  be  given  in  his  own  words.     ''  Dr.  Medcalf/'  he  says, 
''  was  a  man  meanly  learned  himself,  but  not  meanly  affectioned  to  set 
forth  learning  in  others.    He  was  partial  to  none^  but  indifferent  to  all ; 
a  Master  of  the  whole,  a  father  to  every  one  in  that  college.    There  was 
none  so  pow,  if  he  had  either  will  to  goodness,  or  wit  to  learning,  thai 
could  lack  being  there^  or  should  depart,  thence  for  any  need.     He  was 
a  papist  indeed ;  but  would  to  God  that  among  all  us  Protestants  I 
might  once  see  but  (me,  that  would  win  like  praise,  in  doing  like  good 
for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  virtue.    And  yet  though  he  were  a 
Papist,  if  any  young  man  given  to  New  Learning,  (as  they  termed  it^) 
went  beyond  his  fellows  in  wit,  labour,  and  towardliness,  even  the  same 
neither  lacked  open  praise  to  encourage  him,  nor  private  exhibition  to 
maintain  him.     I  myself,  one  of  the  meanest  of  a  great  number  in  that 
college,  because  there  appeared  in  me  some  small  shew  of  towardness 
and  diligence,  lacked  not  his  favour  to  further  me  in  learning.    And 
being  a  boy,  new  Batchelor  of  Arts,  I  chanced  among  my  companions  to 
speak  against  the  Pope ;  which  matter  was  then  very  much  in  every 
body's  mouth,  because  Dr.  Hains  and  Dr.  Skip  were  come  from  the  court 
to  debate  the  same  matter,  by  preaching  and  disputation  in  the  Univer. 
sitv.     This  happened  the  same  time  when  I  stood  to  be  Fellow  there. 
Mj  talk  came  to  Dr.  Medcalf 's  ear.    I  was  called  before  him  and  the 
Seniors,  and  after  grievous  rebuke,  and  some  punishment,  open  warning 
was  given  to  all  the  Fellows,  none  to  be  so  hardy  to  give  me  his  voice  at 
that  election.    And  yet,  for  all  those  open  threats,  the  good  father  him- 
self privily  procured,  that  I  should  be  even  then  chosen  Fellow.    But 
the  election  being  done,  he  made  countenance  of  great  discontent 
thereat.   'This  good  man's  goodness  and  fatherly  discretion  used  towards 
me  that  one  day,  shall  never  be  out  of  my  remembrance  all  the  days  of 
my  life.    And  for  the  same  cause  have  I  put  it  here  in  this  small  record 
of  learning.     For,  next  to  God's  Providence,  surely  that  day  was  by 
that  good  father's  means,  dies  Natalis  unto  me  for  the  whole  foundation 
of  the  poor  learning  I  have,  and  of  all  the  furtherance  that  hitherto 
elsewhere  I  have  obtained." 

The  human  heart  is  capable  of  no  more  generous  feeling  than  the 
genuine  gratitude  of  a  scholar  to  his  instructor.  It  is  twice  blessed ; 
honourable  alike  to  the  youth  and  to  the  elder,  and  never  can  exist 
where  it  is  not  just.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  melancholy  instance 
of  the  pride  of  fallen  nature,  that  this  feeling  is  seldom  uttered  except 
where  the  pupil  has,  by  general  consent,  excelled  the  master.  Intel- 
lectual benefits  are  more  reluctantly  acknowledged  than  any  others. 
For  kindness,  for  encouragement,  for  maintenance  of  studies,  for  exhort, 
ation,  even  fur  salutary  correction,  our  thanks  are  generally  reiuly,  and 
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often  sincere ;  but  who  is  willing  to  own,  even  to  himself,  how  much  of 
his  knowledge,  how  much  of  his  mental  power^  has  been  co^nmunicated 
by  a  teacher?  How  many  of  his  thoughts  are  mere  recollections? 
However  much  we  may  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  others,  it  is  as  much  as 
most  of  us  can  do  to  fargive  them  for  being  wiser^  or  earlier  wise,  than 
ourselves.  -  The  utterance  of  grateful  sentiments  is  wonderfully  facili- 
tated when  it  can  be  accompanied  with  certain  qualifying  clauses  and 
admissions.  Thus  Ascham  evidently  dwells  with  the  more  satisfaction 
on  his  obligations  to  Medcalf,  because  the  latter  was  a  man  meanly 
learned,  and  a  Papist. 

Ascham,  however,  had  rightly  a  very  moderate  estimation  of  that 
sort  of  learning  which  can  be  taught  by  voice  or  book,  and  passively 
received  into  the  memory.  With  as  little  of  pugnacity  or  indocility 
as  ever  belonged  to  a  lively  and  enquiring  mind,  he  held  fast  the  truth, 
that  it  is  only  by  its  own  free  agency  that  the  intellect  can  either  be 
enriched  or  invigorated ; — ^that  true  knowledge  is  an  act,  a  continuous 
immanent  act,  and  at  the  same  time  an  operation  of  the  reflective  faculty 
on  its  own  objects.  How  he  applied  this  idea  to  the  purposes  of 
education,  his  '^  Schoolmaster,"  written  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers^ 
and  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  experience,  sufficiently  show8>  But  the 
idea,  though  undeveloped,  wrought  in  him  from  his  earliest  youth  : 
his  £ivourite  maxim  was  Docendo  disces.  The  affectionate  wish  and 
strenuous  effort  to  impart  knowledge  is  the  best  possible  condition  fbV 
receiving  it.  The  necessity  of  being  intelligible  to  others  brings  with  it 
an  obligation  to  understand  ourselves ;  to  find  words  apt  to  our  ideas, 
and  ideas  commensurate  to  our  words ;  to  seek  out  just  analogies  and 
happy  illustrations.  But,  above  all,  by  teaching,  or  more  properly  by 
reciprocal  intercommunication  of  instruction,  we  gain  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  universal  laws  of  thought,  and  with  the  process 
of  perception,  abstracted  from  the  accidents  of  the  individual  constitu. 
tion  :  for  it  is  only  by  a  sympathetic  intercourse  with  other  minds  that 
we  gain  any  true  knowledge  of  our  own.  Of  course  we  speak  of  free 
and  friendly  teaching,  not  of  despotic  dictation,  than  which  there  is  no 
habit  more  likely  to  perpetuate  presumptuous  ignorance. 

The  study  of  the  Oreek  language  was  at  that  time  new  iu  western 
Europe,  and  in  England  a  mere  novelty.  To  Ascham  it  was  as  "  the 
trouble  of  a  new  delight :"  every  lesson  which  he  gained  he  was  eager 
to  impart :  he  taught  Greek,  he  wrote  Greek,  he  talked  Greek,  no 
wonder  if  he  dreamed  in  Greek.  There  might  be  a  little  vanity  in 
this :  but  whatever  vanity  ])e  possessed  (and  he  certainly  loved  to  talk 
of  himself)  was  so  tempered  by  modesty,  and  blended  with  such  can- 
dour, such  glad  acknowledgment  of  others'  merits,  that  the  sternest 
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judgments  could  hardly  call  it  a  foible.     By  this  industrious  communi- 

cation  and  daily  practice  he  acquired^  at  a  very  early  period^  siich  a 

command  of  the  Greek  vocabulary^  and  so  remacular  a  turn  of  phrase, 

that  his  Senior^  Robert  Pember^  to  whom  he  had  addressed  an  epistle 

in  that  tongue^  assures  him  that  his  letter  might  have  been  written  at 

Athens.      But  the  critical  nicety  of  modem  scholarship  was  then 

unknown,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Pember  himself  felt  or  understood 

that  perfect  atticism  upon  which  he  compliments  his  young  friend. 

Pember's  epistle  of  course  is  in  Latin,  interspersed  with  Greek,  and 

ciu*ious  enough  to  be  worthy  of  translation.      It  is  to  this  effect : — 

"  Dearly  beloved  Roger, —  I  render  thee  thanks  for  thy  Greek  epistle, 

which  might  seem    to    have   been   indited  at   ancient  Athens,     so 

exactly  hast  thou  attained  the  propriety  of  Greek  phrase :  of  exquisite 

penmanship  it  is,  as  are  all  thine.     Use  diligence,  that  thou  maifst  be 

f  effect,  not  a^icording  to  the  stoical,  but  to  lyrical  perfection,  that  thou 

may*st  touch  the  harp  aright.     Continue  to  read  Greek  with  the  boys^ 

for  thou  wilt  profit  more  by  one  little  fMe  of  .^Ssop,  read  and  explained 

by  thyself^  than  if  thou  shouldst  hear  the  whole  Iliad  expounded  in  Latin 

by  the  learnedest  man  now  living.    Peruse  Pliny,  in  which  author  is 

the  greatest  knowledge  of  things^  along  with  the  most  florid  opulence 

of  Latin  speech."* 

In  this  letter  we  may  notice,  firsts  the  testimonial  to  the  beauty  of 

Ascham's  penm^ship,  which  proved  a  principal  mean  of  his  advance- 

*I  wish  young  scholare  paid  ^attention  to  this  recommendation.  Pliny  is  never 
read  at  school,  and  very  seldom  at  college ;  yet  I  have  the  high  authority  of  Southey 
for  saying,  that  he  is  the  most  instructive  of  all  the  Roman  authors.  The  extent  of 
his  knowledge  is  almost  marvellous;  his  veracity,  where  he  speaks  from  personal 
observation,  is  daily  approved  by  modem  experiment  and  discovery ;  and  even  his 
credulity  adds  to  his  value,  by  disclosing  more  fully  the  actual  state  of  physical 
science  in  his  age  and  country.  It  is  surely  quite  as  interesting  to  know  what  pro- 
perties the  passions  or  the  imaginations  of  men  have  ascribed  to  a  plant  or  animal, 
as  to  count  its  stamina  and  petals,  or  ascertain  the  number  of  its  vertebnc  Both 
are  veiy  usefuL  But  the  highest  recommendation  of  Pliny  is  his  moral  wisdom,  his 
almost  christian  piety,  his  intelligent  humanity.  Of  all  the  Romans  he  was  the 
least  of  a  Roman,  and  approximated  nearest  to  the  pure  idea  of  man. 

Many  of  the  most  useful  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  are  wholly  excluded 
from  the  common  course  of  education,  under  the  absurd  notion  that  they  are  not 
classical.  One  might  imagine  that  the  purity  of  Latin  speech  were  as  seriously 
sacred  as  a  virgin's  chastity.  Cardinal  Bembo  declined  reading  the  scriptures  (in  the 
Vulgate  translation)  for  fear  of  corrupting  his  Latinity ;  and  I  have  heard  with  my 
own  ears  a  young  student  of  divinity  give  a  similar  reason  for  not  reading  St 
Augustine.  The  feeling  is  at  bottom ^on  aristocratical  one.  From  causes  not  neces- 
sary to  be  discussed  in  this  place,  classical  erudition  is  not  only  esteemed  the  befit- 
ting ornament  of  a  bom  gentleman,  but  has  the  power  to  '^gentie  the  condition''  of 
puddle  bloody  an  efficacy  never  ascribed  to  any  other  kind  of  knowledge. 
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uienl:  secondly,  a  proof  that  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the  tuition  of 
hoy$ :  thirdly^  that  in  his  {ilans^  hoth  for  his  own  improvement,  and  for 
that  of  his  pupils,  he  diverged  from  the  common  routine  of  lectures : 
fourthly,  that  his  friend^  well  discerning  the  bent  and  purpose  of  his 
genius,  urged  him  to  proceed  with  those  humane  and  elegant  studies,  on 
which  some  austerer  judgments  looked  with  an  evil  eye.  From  one 
passage  of  this  episUe^  certain  dull,  literal  brains  have  told  us,  that 
"  Mr.  Robert  Pember  advised  him  to  learn  instrumental  music,  which 
would  prove  a  very  agreeable  entertainment  to  him  after  his  severer 
studies,  and  was  easy  to  be  attained  by  him,  as  he  was  already  a  great 
master  of  vocal  music."  It  is  certainly  very  possible,  that  Pember  may 
have  given  him  such  advice,  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  he  does 
not  give  it  in  the  letter  in  question.  There  is  ho  allusion  to  recreation 
at  all.  The  whole  drift  of  the  writer  is  an  exhortation  to  perseverance 
in  a  course  of  study  already  commenced  ;  and  surely  Mr.  Pember,  how- 
ever he  might  approve  of  music  as  a  relaxation,  (which,  by  the  way, 
'  Roger  Ascham  did  not,)  had  more  sense  than  to  advise  a  young  man, 
intended  for  the  church,  dare  operam,  to  devote  all  the  energies  of  his 
soul,  to  make  a  perfect  fiddler  of  himself.  But  it  is  not  for  every  one 
to  interpret  parables.* 

So  far  was  Ascham  from  devoting  himself  to  music  with  that  intensity 
which  Pember  has  been  supposed  to  recommend,  that  he  appears  to  have 
had  no  manner  of  taste,  but  rather  a  platonic  antipathy  for  it,  even  as  an 
amusement  Nor  would  he  be  well  pleased  with  the  present  course  of 
education  in  his  University,  if  we  judge  by  the  sentiments  which  he 
expresses  in  his  Schoolmaster,  and  Toxophilus. 

*'  Some  wits,  moderate  enough  by  nature,  be  many  times  marred  by 
over  much  study  and  use  of  some  sciences,  namely,  music,  arithmetic, 
and  geometry.  These  sciences  as  they  sharpen  men's  wits  over  much, 
so  they  charge  men's  manners  over  sore,  if  they  be  not  moderately 
mingled,  and  wisely  applied  to  some  good  use  of  life.  Mark  all  mathe. 
matical  heads,  which  be  wholly  and  only  bent  to  those  sciences,  how 
solitary  they  be  themselves,  how  unapt  to  serve  in  the  world.  This  is 
not  only  known  by  common  experience,  but  uttered  long  before  by  wise 
men's  judgment  and  sentence.  Galen  saith,  much  music  marrcth  men's 
manners,  and  Plato  hath  a  notable  place  of  the  same  thing,  and  excel- 
lently translated  by  Tully  himself.    Of  this  matter  I  wrote  once  more 

*  The  words  of  the  original  are — "  £>a  operam,  at  sis  perfectus,  non  Stoicus, 
aXKa  AvpuebCf  ut  belle  pulses  lyram."  No  d^ibt  in  the  same  sense  that  Socrates 
was  commanded  by  the  Oracle  to  make  music;  or,  to  appeal  to  a  far  higher 
authority,  as  David  "  shewed  a  dark  speech  on  the  hari>,"  i.  c.  opened  and  exalted 
the  understanding  by  the  aid  of  the  imagination. 
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at  large^  twenty  years  ago,  in  my  book  of  shooting."  Tlie  passage  of  the 
Toxophihis  referred  to,  is  as  follows.  "Whatsoever  ye  judge,  this 
I  am  sure,  that  lutes,  harps,  barbitons,  sambukes,  and  other  instru- 
ments, every  one  which  standeth  by  quick  and  fine  fingering,  be  con. 
demned  of  Aristotle,  as  not  to  be  brought  in  and  used  among  them« 
which  study  for  learning  and  virtue.  Much  music  marreth  men's  man. 
ners,  saith  Galen.  Although  some  men  will  say  that  it  doth  not  so,  but 
rather  recreateth  and  maketh  quick  a  man's  mind,  yet  methinks,  by 
reason  it  doth,  as  honey  doth  to  a  man's  stomach,  whidi  at  the  first 
receiveth  it  well ;  but  afterward  it  maketh  it  unfit  to  abide  any  strong 
nourishing  meat,  or  else  any  wholesome  sharp  and  quick  drink ;  and, 
even  so  in  a  manner,  these  instruments  make  a  man's  wit  so.  soft  and 
smooth,  so  tender  and  quaisy,  that  they  be  less  able  to  brook  strong 
and  rough  study.  Wits  be  not  sharpened,  but  rather  made  blunt,  with 
such  soft  sweetness,  even  as  good  edges  be  blunted,  which  men  whet 
upon  soft  chalk^tones." 

These  opinions  require  considerable  limitation.  Music  is  so  high  a 
delight  to  such  as  are  really  capable  of  enjoying  it,  that  there  is  some 
danger  of  its  incroaching  too  much  upon  the  student's  time,  and  it  is 
frequently  a  passport  to  very  undesirable  company ;  but  if  these  evils  be 
avoided,  its  effects  on  the  mind  are  extremely  salutary  and  refreshing. 
Nothing  calms  the  spirit  more  sweetly  than  sad  music;  nothiqg 
quickens  cogitation  like  a  lively  air.  But  the  truth  was,  that  honest 
Roger  ha4  no  ear,  and  like  a  true  Englishman  of  an  age  when  Kings 
were  wrestlers,  and  Queens  not  only  presided  at  tournaments,  but 
*'  rained  influence''  upon  bear-baitings,  delighted  rather  in  muscular 
exertion  than  in  fine  fingering.  That  the  practice  of  music  no  way 
impairs  the  faculty  of  severe  thought,  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  Milton  was  a  skilfid  musician,  and  that  most  of  the  German  philo- 
sophers of  the  present  day,  who  in  mental  industry  excel  the  whole 
world,  play  on  some  instrument.  Mathematical  pursuits  are  so  far  from 
disqualifying  men  for  business,  that  of  all  others  they  are  most  necessary 
to  such  as  are  intended  for  public  life.  A  mere  mathematician,  is 
indeed  often  rude  and  unlicked  enough  ;  but  this  may  partly  be  account, 
ed  for  from  the  circumstance,  that  many  more  persons  of  plebeian 
origin  attain  eminence  in  the  mathematics  than  in  the  classics,  and 
being,  like  most  mathematicians,  very  honest  men,  do  not  readily 
acquire  the  distinguishing  manner  of  genteel  society.  For  it  is  a  gene- 
ral observation,  that  a  ^ility  of  adopting  manners  is  the  talent  of  a 
knave.  A  pick-pocket  looks,  speaks,  and  behaves  much  more  like  a 
gentleman,  than  an  honest  tradesman  docs.  It  is  only  in  the  highest 
class  that  fine  manners  bespeak  noble  sentiments. 
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Ascham  took  his  master's  degree  in  1544^  when  he  was  no  more  than 
one  and  twenty.  His  character  as  a  tutor  was  already  high,  and  several 
excellent  scholars  were  among  his  pupils;  particularly  Mr.  William 
Orindall,  who  was  afterwards,  by  Sir  John  Cheek's  recommendation, 
preceptor  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Though  the  Regius  Professorship 
of  Greek  was  not  yet  formally  founded,  yet  Ascham  read  lectures  on 
that  language,  and  received  a  considerable  stipend  from  the  University. 
About  this  time  he  was  involved  in  a  most  singular  controversy,  which 
although  the  subject  be  of  no  very  general  interest,  is  yet  so  character- 
istic of  the  times,  that  we  shall  briefly  describe  it.  Sir  John  Cheek  and 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  had  introduced  some  alterations  into  the  pronuncia- 
tion >  of  the  Greek  language,  which  had  previously  been  even  more 
barbarous  than  at  present.  Ascham  at  first  opposed  the  inno- 
vation,  and  defended  the  established  errors,  in  a  disputation  with 
Mr.  Ponet,  an  ingenious  youth,  who  was  Fellow  of  Queen's  College  ; 
but  his  mind  was  ever  open  to  conviction  on  all  subjects,  great 
and  small,  and  he  had  adopted  the  new  and  improved  method, 
when  a  more  formidable  person  than  any  yet  engaged  in  the  busi. 
ness  thought  fit  to  interfere  in  a  truly  despotic  manner,  giving 
thereby  a  sample  of  the  temper,  which  he  afterwards  indulged  so 
frightfully  against  innovations  of  a  more  important  kind.  This  was 
the  notorious  Stephen  Ghirdiner,  then  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  who  issued  his  peremptory  prohibition  of  the  new  pronun- 
ciation, and  after  defining,  with  great  strictness,  the  sound  to  be  given 
to  each  letter,  denounced  the  penalties  for  disobedience,  suspension  of 
degrees  for  graduates,  and  private  whipping  for  undergraduates.  Sir 
John  Cheek,  however,  who  was  destined  to  yield  to  Grardiner  in  a  con- 
cern of  far  higher  moment,  had  the  courage  to  defend  his  system ;  and 
the  Bishop's  attention  was  soon  after  diverted  to  other  objects.  As  Gar- 
diner was  no  fool,  but  partook  largely  of  the  subtlety  of  that  Being 
whom  he  so  closely  resembled  in  wickedness,  we  ought  not  to  ascribe 
this  strange  proceeding  to  mere  caprice,  or  wantonness  of  power.  In 
fact,  had  he  been  a  conscientious  supporter  of  the  ancient  church,  a 
honest  upholder  of  established  authority,  he  would  have  acted  very 
wisely  in  forbidding  change,  even  in  the  merest  trifle ;  for  whatever 
alteration,  great  or  small,  tended  to  impair  the  credit  of  tradition,  and 
to  accustom  men  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves,  was  prejudicial  to  a 
Church  that  claims  a  traditional  Infallibility,  and  denies  the  right  of 
private  judgment  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  mandate  really 
proceeded  from  bluflT  King  Harry  himself,  whose  interest  in  literary 
questions  was  one  redeeming  point  of  his  character,  and  whose  most 
pardonable  foible,  or  perhaps  rather  the  ibible  of  his  age,  was  an  itch  to 
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be  legislating  on  all  possible  topics^  from  articles  of  feiitb  to  rudiments 
of  grammar. 

Ascham^  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  Hubert  Languet,  a  continental 
scholar  and  statesman,  declares  his  adherence  to  the  new  pronunciation^ 
and  defends  the  change  with  considerable  humour.  Among  other 
absurdities  of  the  exploded  system^  was  that  of  giving  the  sound  of  the 
English  V  to  the  Greek  B.  Now  Eustathius,  asserts  that  the  Greek 
word  BH  exactly  resembled  the  bleating  of  a  sheep,  and  therefore  it 
is  easy  to  determine  how  it  is  to  be  pronounced;  unless,  says  Roger, 
the  Greek  sheep  bleated  differently  from  those  of  England,  Italy,  and 
Germany ;  *'  Jam  utrum  uUa  oris  effert  ve  ut  vos  an  6^  ut  nos,  judicetis. 
Anglie  scio  omnes  et  G^rmanae  et  Italffi  pro  nobis  feciunt ;  sed  fortasse 
Grsscie  ores  olim  non  balahant  sed  vilabani"  The  same  argument 
would  prove,  that  the  Greek  Eta  should,  after  the  Italian  accent,  be 
pronounced  not  as  ee  but  as  ay.  From  the  manner  in  which  Ascham 
speaks  of  the  new  pronunciation,  it  is  manifest  that  the  reform  was  at 
the  date  of  his  letter,  (6th  of  March,  1553,)  firmly  estaUished  in 
England,  while  the  continental  nations  still  adhered  to  the  old  method, 
which  was  probably  derived  from  the  Constantinopolitans  by  whom  the 
Greek  language  was  revived  in  the  West,  as  it  nearly  resembles  that  of 
the  modern  Greeks.  Correctness  of  course  is  out  of  the  question  in 
either  case;  but  that  system  is  to  be  preferred  which  gives  to  each 
letter  a  distinct  sound. 

In  the  year,  1544,  Ascham  produced  his  "  Toxophilus ;  the  school 
or  partitions  of  shooting,  in  two  books,"  dedicated  to  King  Henry  VIII. 
then  just  setting  out  to  invade  France,  where  his  predecessors  Edward 
and  Henry  had  conquered  so  gloriously  with  the  bow.  So  well  was 
the  monardi  pleased  with  the  dedication,  that  he  settled  an  annual 
pension  on  the  author,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  William  Paget,* 

*  Sir  WilUam,  afterwards  the  first  Lord  Paget,  of  Beaadeiert,  in  Staffordshire,  the 
lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Angleaea,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
diplomatists  of  his  time;  a  firm  but  tolerant  adherent  to  the  ancient  church;  and  a 
liberal  patron  of  literatnre.  His  descent  was  humble.  His  family  sprang  from 
Stafibrdshire,  but  his  father  migrated  to  London,  and  obtained  the  office  of  Seijeant 
at  Mace  to  the  Corporation.  William  was  bom  in  1^06,  educated  at  St  Paul's 
School,  under  the  famed  grammarian  LJlly,  and  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  His 
rise  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  patronage  of  Gardiner,  who  sent  him  to 
complete  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Paris.  In  1530,  when  no  more  than 
twenty.four,  he  was  sent  into  France  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  mo«t  distinguished 
Jurists  of  that  kiogdom  upon  Henry's  proposed  divorce.  In  1537,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  secret  envoy  in  Germauy;  in  1542,  he  was  ambassador  in  France, 
knighted  in  1543,  and  made  one  of  the  two  principal  Secretaries  of  State.  In  1545, 
he  uegociated  in  concert  with  the  Chancellor  Wriothesly,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
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wliich  was  discontinued  after  Henry's  deaths  bat  renewed  during  pU 
sure  by  Edward  VI.  The  Toxophilus  did  not  wholly  escape  censure 
from  certain  morose  critics^  who  thought  the  subject  inconsistent  with 
the  grarity  of  a  scholar ;  but  against  these  cavils  he  effectually  rindi. 
cated  himself  in  the  first  book,  wherein  he  shews  the  usefulness  of  bodily 
exercise  both  to  body  and  mind. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  Ascham's  hand^writing  first  introduced  him 
to  the  courts  where  he  had  the  honour  of  teaching  Prince  Edward,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  two  sons  of  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
use  of  the  pen.  He  was  also  the  University  amanuensis,  and  wrote  all 
the  letters  which  Cambridge  addressed  to  the  Kings  and  other  people 
of  Quality ;  in  which  sort  of  correspondence,  perspicuity  and  beauty  of 
penmanship  are  of  great  efficacy,  and  may  chance  to  procure  for  a  , 
petition  an  early  reading.  All  formal  and  official  letters  (at  least  where 
the  Church  or  the  Universities  were  concerned)  were  then  written  in 
Latin,  and  Ascham's  Latin  style  was  well  fitted  for  actual  business. 
Avoiding  the  barbarisms  and  solecisms  of  the  Monks,  and  confomu 

terms  of  the  marriage  between  Marigarety  niece  to  King  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  (from  which  nnion  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  derived  her  descent^  and  that 
unhappy  proximity  to  the  Crown  which  consigned  her  to  life-long  captivity.)  Soon 
after,  he  was  engaged  in  negodations  with  France,  which,  though  attended  with  diffi- 
culty, were  brought  to  a  successful  issue  a  few  months  before  Henry's  decease.  Sir 
William  Paget  was  an  executor  of  the  King's  wiQ,  and  one  of  the  council  to  his  minor 
successor.  Though  opposed  to  the  ecclesiastical  revolution,  he  was  politically  attached 
to  the  Protector  Somerset,  by  whom  he  was  invested  with  the  Garter,  sent  ambassador  to 
the  Emperor,  and  advanced  to  the  Peerage.  Of  course  he  did  not  wholly  escape  the 
suspicions  and  indignities  which  fell  on  the  whole  Somerset  party.  In  particular  the 
Dudley  faction,  with  exceeding  great  littleness,  divested  him  of  hb  order,  on  the 
ground  of  insufficiency  of  blood.  But  all  his  misfortunes  passed  away  at  the  accession 
of  Mary,  whose  title  he  was  among  the  first  to  assert  He  was  honourably  re-elected 
to  the  Garter,  and  employed  in  several  negociatioj[is  of  great  moment  It  is  not 
improbable  that  to  his  influence  with  Gardiner,  Ascham  owed  his  security  in  the  days 
of  persecution.  Lord  Paget  retired  from  public  life  at  the  demise  of  Mary,  and  died 
in  1563. 

As  a  curious  specimen  of  the  style  of  an  author  with  whom  all  our  readers  may  not 
be  familiar,  we  shall  present  them  with  Lloyd's  character  of  this  eminent  statesman, 
the  founder  of  a  distinguished  House  :>- 

^  His  education  was  better  than  his  birth,  his  knowledge  higher  than  his  education, 
his  parts  above  his  knowledge,  and  his  experience  beyond  his  parts.  A  general  learn- 
ing furnished  him  for  travel,  and  travel  seasoned  him  for  employment  His  masier' 
piece  was  on  inward  observation  of  other  men,  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  himself.  His 
address  was  with  state,  yet  insinuating;  his  discourse  free, but  weighed;  his  apprehen- 
sion qtiick,  but  stayed;  his  ready  and  present  mind  keeping  its  pauses  of  thoughts 
and  expressions  even  with  the  occasion  and  the  emergency ;  neiUier  was  his  carriage 
more  stiff  and  uncompliant  than  his  soul.'^ 
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ing  his  sentences  to  the  analogies  of  Roman  authors^  he  neverthe. 
less  writes  rather  as  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  speak  and  think 
in  Latin^  whose  words  were  the  natural  body  and  suggestion  of  his 
thoughts^  than  as  one  that  having  stocked  his  memory  with  the  phrase, 
ology  of  some  particular  writers^  constrained  his  thoughts  to  fit  pre^ 
existent  frames  of  diction.  On  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Cheek  he 
was  made  public  orator.  Thus  dividing  his  time  between  London  and 
Cambridge^  and  his  studies  between  his  books  and  the  worlds  he  passed 
the  four  years  from  1544  to  1648^  at  which  latter  period  William 
Grindall  died;  and  Ascham  was  summoned  to  attend  on  England's 
future  Queen^  to  complete  that  structure  of  learning  which  his  pupU 
had  begun.  It  must  be  an  affair  of  delicate  management  to  teach  Greek 
to  a  Princess ;  but  Ascham  had  a  love  and  a  genius  for  teachings  and 
Elizabedi  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  facility  of  her  sex  in 
learning  languages.  She  had  then  little  or  no  expectation  of  reigning. 
Her  situation  was  one  of  peculiar  difficulty :  she  needed  a  spirit  at  once 
firm  and  yielding ;  and  displayed  in  earliest  youth  a  circumspection 
and  self-controul  in  which  her  latter  years  were  deficient.  Ascham 
found  her  a  most  agreeable  pupil ;  and  the  diligence^  docility,  modest 
affection,  and  self-respective  deference  of  the  royal  maiden  endeared  an 
office  which  the  shy  scholar  had  not  undertaken  without  fears  and 
misgivings.  His  epistles  to  his  friends  are  full  of  the  Princess'  com- 
mendations and  his  own  satisfection ;  and  in  his  later  works  he  refers 
to  this  part  of  his  life  with  honest  pride.  In  this  happy  strain  he 
writes  to  John  Sturmius,  of  Strasburg : — *'  If  you  wish  to  know-how  I 
am  thriving  at  G>urt^  you  may  assure  yourself  that  I  had  never  more 
blessed  leisure  in  my  college  than  now  in  the  palace.  The  Lady  Eliza- 
beth and  I  aje  studying  together^  in  the  original  Greek,  the  crown 
orations  of  Demosthenes  and  .^schines.  She  reads  her  lessons  to  me, 
and  at  one  glance  so  completely  comprehends,  not  only  the  idiom  of  the 
language  and  the  sense  of  the  orator,  but  the  exact  bearings  of  the 
cause,  and  the  public  acts,  manners,  and  usages  of  the  Athenian  people, 
that  you  would  marvel  to  behold  her."  In  like  temper  he  told  Ayhner, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  that  he  learned  more  of  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth than  she  did  of  him.  '*  I  teach  her  words,'*  said  he,  ''  and  she 
teaches  me  things.  I  teach  her  the  tongues  to  speak,  and  her  modest 
andmudenly  looks  teach  me  works  to  do;  for  I  think  she  is  the  best 
disposed  of  any  in  Europe."  In  several  of  his  Latin  epistles,  and  also 
in  his  "  Schoolmaster,"  he  explains  and  recommends  his  mode  of  in. 
structing  the  Princess  with  evident  exultation  at  his  success.  It  was 
the  same  method  of  double  translation  pursued  with  such  distinguished 
results  in  the  tuition  of  the  young  sovereign^  by  Sir  John  Cheek,  from 
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whom  Ascham  adopted  it:  and  indeed^  like  many  of  the  best  dis- 
coveries^ it  seems  so  simple  that  we  wonder  how  it  ever  could  be  missed, 
and  so  excellent,  that  we  know  not  why  it  is  so  little  practised.  It 
had,  indeed,  been  suggested  by  the  younger  Pliny,  in  an  epistle  to 
Fuscus,  and  by  Cicero,  in  his  Dialogue  de  Oratore.  '^  Pliny,"  saith 
Roger,  "  expresses  many  good  ways  for  order  in  study,  but  b^inneth 
with  translation,  and  preferreth  it  to  all  the  rest.  But  a  better  and 
nearer  example  herein  may  be  our  noble  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  never 
yet  took  Greek  nor  Latin  Grammar  in  her  hand  after  the  first  declining 
of  a  noun  and  a  verb;  but  only  by  this  double  translating  of  Demos^ 
thenes  and  Isocrates  daUy  without  missing,  every  forenoon,  and  like- 
wise some  part  of  Tully  every  afternoon,  for  the  space  of  a  year  or  two, 
hath  attained  to  such  perfect  understanding  in  both  the  tongues,  and  to 
such  a  ready  utterance  in  the  Latin,  and  that  with  such  a  judgment, 
as  they  be  few  in  number  in  both  Universities,  or  elsewhere  in  England, 
that  be  in  both  tongues  comparable  to  her  Majesty."  And  so  in  an 
epistle  to  Sturmius  : — "  It  is  almost  incredible  to  how  excellent 
an  understanding  both  of  Greek  and  Latin  I  myself  conducted  our 
sacred  Lady  Elizabeth  by  this  same  double  translation,  constantly  and 
in  brief  time  delivered  in  writing."  In  the  same  letter  he  insists  upon 
the  pupil  making  the  translations  with  his  or  her  own  hand,  proprio, 
non  alieno  stylo,  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  Elizabeth  was  her 
own  amanuensis  on  these  occasions. 

We  may  well  allow  a  teacher  to  be  a  little  rapturous  about  the 
proficiency  of  a  lady,  a  Queen,  and  his  own  pupil ;  but  after  all  due 
abatements,  the  testimony  remains  unshaken  both  to  the  talent  of  the 
learner,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  instruction. 

For  two  years  the  most  perfect  harmony  subsisted  between  Elizabeth 
and  her  preceptor.  The  intervals  of  study  were  occasionally  relieved 
with  chess,  at  which  Ascham  is  said  to  have  been  an  adept.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  had  too  much  prudence  and  gallantry  to  beat  the  Lady 
oftener  than  was  necessary  to  convince  her  that  he  always  played  his 
best.  True,  the  royal  virgin  was  not  then  Queen,  or  even  presumptive 
heir ;  but  no  wise  man  would  take  the  conceit  out  of  a  chess-playo*, 
that  stood  within  the  hundredth  degree  of  relationship  to  the  throne. 
Elizabeth  was  not  the  only  distinguished  female  whose  classical  studies 
were  assisted  by  our  author;  he  taught  Latin  to  Anne,  G)unte8S  of 
Pembroke,  to  whom  he  addressed  two  letters  in  that  language  stiU 
extant. 

The  court  of  the  young  Edward  was  filled  with  lovers  of  learning,  in 
whose  society  and  patronage  Ascham  enjoyed  himself  fully,  as  Sir  John 
Cheek  his  old  iriend.  Lord  Paget,  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  the  Chancel- 
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lor  Wriothesly.  He  had  a  share  in  the  education  of  the  two  Brandons^ 
whose  premature  and  contemporaneous  decease  has  been  before  alluded 
to^  and  he  partook  the  feyour  of  the  youthful  King,  who  honouring 
knowledge^  and  all  its  professors^  must  have  especially  esteemed  it  in 
the  instructor  of  his  Lady  Temper,  as  the  amiable  boy  used  to  call  his 
favourite  sister.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  lovely  Jane  Grey,  a  creature,  whose  memory  should  singly  put  to 
rout  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  female  erudition^ 

After  two  years  passed  in  occupation  and  society  so  congenial,  a  mis- 
understanding todc  place  between  Roger  and  his  charge,  and,  in  a  fit  of 
mortification,  he  returned  to  his  college,  but  soon  repented  of  his  impa- 
tience, and  sought  the  mediation  of  the  Grerman  reformer  Martin 
Bucer,  then  just  arrived  in  Britain.  Buoer,  however,  did  not  think 
fit  to  interpose,  as  appears  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Ascham 
some  time  after,  (January  7^  1551,)  from  Augsburgh,  in  which 
occurs  a  passage  to  this  effect : — "  You  have  not  forgotten  how,  on  your 
first  coming  to  England,  when  you  dwelt  at  Lambeth,  while  yet  we  were 
unknown  to  each  other,  I  came  and  laid  before  you  what  usage  I  had 
received,  not  from  my  Lady  Elizabeth,  but  from  certain  of  her  house- 
hold. I  then  requested  you  by  your  letters  to  aid  in  restoring  me  to 
that  favour  from  which  I  had  been  in  some  sort  estranged,  God  knows 
by  no  fault  of  my  own,  but  by  the  ill  offices  of  others.  Before  my  going 
abroad,  I  visited  my  illustrious  Mistress ;  she  received  me  most  gra- 
ciously, and  yet  more  graciously  reproached  *  me  with  leaving  her  in  such 
a  manner,  and  neglecting  to  retrieve  her  good  graces  by  any  mediator" 
Buoer  was  in  the  ague,  and,  besides,  thought  Ascham  in  the  wrong  for 
taking  umbrage  at  the  young  Lady's  frowns,  which  after  all  he  might 
be  mistaken  in  attributing  to  any  body,  or  any  thing,  but  her  own 
coquetry.  He  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  her  to  allow  for  her  humours. 
Not  but  what  all  poor  scholars  who  would  thrive  (and  it  is  their  only 
chance  of  thriving)  by  the  tutorage  of  the  great,  must  put  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  insolence  from  waiting  gentlemen  and  waiting  gentiewomen. 
If  the  tutor  keep  them  at  a  distance,  their  hatred  is  dangerous,  if  he 
allow  them  any  liberties,  their  impertinence  is  tyrannical.  But  neither 
the  malice  of  underlings,  nor  his  own  impatience,  did  lasting  injury  to 
Ascham.  Returning  to  his  duties,  as  public  Orator  at  Cambridge,  he 
still  retained  his  pension,  and  the  confidence  of  the  worthiest  peraons 
about  court  His  interest  must  have  been  very  considerable  if,  as  onet 
quainUy  expresses  it,  '*  he  hindered  those  who  had  dined  on  the  church 

*  Multo  humanius  objurgavit    Ascham,  academician  as  he  was,  knew  somethiDg 
of  woman.     A  woman's  reproach  is  often  the  best  sign  of  her  favour. 

f  Lloyd's  State  Worthies. 
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from  supping  on  the  Uniyenities ;"  but  the  sentenoe  is  too  witty  to  be 
literally  interpreted.  He  was  certainly  well  thought  of  by  Elizabeth^ 
and  of  her  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  to  his  latest  day^  not  without  a 
pleasing  consciousness  of  his  own  services  in  making  her  what  she  was. 
Thus^  in  the  "  Schoolmaster/'  his  latest  work^  he  makes  her  perfections 
a  reproach  to  all  her  male  subjects.  "  It  is  your  shame^  (I  speak  to  you 
ally  you  young  gentlemen  of  England^)  that  one  maid  should  go  beyond 
ye  all  in  exceUency  of  learning,  and  knowledge  of  divers  tongues.  Point 
out  six  of  the  best  given  gentlemen  of  this  courts  and  all  they  together 
show  not  so  much  good  will,  bestow  not  so  many  hours  daily,  orderly, 
and  constantly,  for  the  increase  of  learning  and  knowledge,  as  doth  the 
Queen's  Majesty  herself.  Yea,  I  believe  that  besides  her  perfect  readi- 
ness in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  she  readeth  here  now  at 
Windsor  more  Greek  every  day,  than  some  prebendary  of  this  church 
doth  Latin  in  a  whole  week.  Amongst  all  the  benefits  which  Qod.  hath 
blessed  me  withal,  next  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  true  religion,  I  count 
this  the  greatest,  that  it  pleased  God  to  call  me  to  be  one  poor  minister 
in  setting  forward  these  excellent  gifts  of  learning." 

In  excuse,  however,  of  the  "  six  best  given  gentlemen,"  it  should  be 
stated,  that  the  learning  of  languages  is  emphatically  a  female  talent, 
bearing  a  much  larger  ratio  to  genera]  ability  in  woman  than  in  man. 
Yet  who  can  but  admire  the  indefatigable  intellect  of  our  renowned 
Queen,  harassed  in  youth  with  peril  and  persecution,  and  burdened  in 
early  maturity  with  public  cares,  which  could  yet  attain  a  proficiency  in 
polite  learning,  such  as  few  professional  scholars  have  excelled.  The 
bare  titles  of  the  works  which  she  translated  evince  the  variety  of  her 
philological  attainments,  and  justify  the  praises  of  her  eulogists.* 
When  no  more  than  eleven  years  of  age  she  translated  out  of  French 
verse  into  English  prose,  ^'  The  mirror,  or  glass,  of  the  sinful  soul,'* 
dedicated  to  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  1544  At  twelve,  she  rendered  out 

*  The  praises  of  Elizabeth  were  not  confined  to  her  own  subjects.  Scaliger 
declared  that  she  knew  more  than  all  the  great  men  of  her  time.  Serranus  honoured 
her  with  the  dedication  of  his  Plato^  in  terms  flattering  enough,  but  only  a  learned 
Queen  could  be  so  flattered.  Dedicators  and  panegyrists  dabble  much  in  prophecy ; 
but  it  is  not  often  that  they  prophecy  truly.  Serranus,  however,  was  right  for  once, 
when  he  foretold  the  future  fame  of  ^  good  Queen  Bess,"  and  "  Eliza's  Golden-days." 
«  Quemadmodum  Salomonis  vel  August!  felix  imperium,  notabile  fiiit  ad  designao- 
dam  civilem  felidtatem :  ita  et  tuum,  regina,  iUustre  sit  futurum,  tuaque  insula  non 
amplius  Albion  sed  Olbia  et  vere  fortunata  sit  porro  nuncupanda.  Quidenim  ?  In 
regno  tuo  vera  ilia  regnat  philosophia  cujus  vix  ac  ne  vix  quidem  umbram  vidit 
Plata'*  The  large  paper  copy  of  Serranus's  Plato,  holds  up  its  head  magnificently  at 
thirty  guineas! ! !  Is  there  a  man  or  a  woman  living  that  can  read  and  understand 
Plato,  and  has  thirty  guineas  to  spare? 
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of  English  into  Latin^  French,  and  Italian, ''  Prayers  or  Meditations, 
by  which  the  soul  may  be  encouraged  to  bear  with  patience  all  the  Mise- 
ries of  Life,  to  despise  the  vain  happiness  of  this  World,  and  assiduously 
provide  for  eternal  Felicity,  collected  out  of  prime  writers  by  the  most 
noble  and  religious  Queen  Catherine  Parr,"  dedicated  by  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  to  King  Henry  VIII."  dated  at  Hatfield,  in  Hertfordshire, 
Dec.  30.  Much  about  the  same  time  she  translated  a  treatise  originally 
written  by  Marguerite  of  Navarre,*  in  the  French  language,  and 
entitled  the  ^' Godly  Meditation  of  the  Inward  Love  of  the  Soul 
towards  Christ  the  Lord,"  printed  in  the  ''Monument  of  Matrons, 
containing  seven  several  Lamps  of  Virginity."  t  These  were  the  works 
of  the  *'  tender  and  maidenly  years  "  of  her  childhood.  At  a  riper  age 
she  turned  from  Greek,  into  Latin,  portions  of  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  and 
Euripides ;  from  Greek  to  English,  Plutarch  on  Curiosity ;  from  Latin 
to  English,  Boethius,  Sallust's  Jugurthine  War,  and  part  of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry.  From  Italian  she  translated  certain  sermons  of  Ber. 
nardine  Ochine,  an  Italian  Protestant  divine.  It  is  hard  to  say  what 
assistance  she  may  have  had  in  these  labours,  nor  can  we  speak  of  their 
merits  from  personal  inspection :  but  if  she  produced  any  considerable 
part  of  them,  they  must  evince  extreme  activity,  and  a  laudable  love  of 


*This  once  celebrated  Uuly,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.,  exhibited  in  her  writings  an 
interchange  of  the  amorous  and  the  devout,  which  was  long  common  in  the  lives  of 
her  countrywomen.  Her  Heptameron,  or  collection  of  Tales,  is  said  to  copy  the 
Decameron  of  Boccacio  too  closely  in  other  matters  besides  its  title;  while  her 
Miroir  de  I'Ame  pecheresse,  Spiritual  Songs,  Sacred  Dramas,  and  other  compositions, 
are  filled  with  agonies  of  penitence  and  extacies  of  divine  love.  Of  the  former,  the 
following  passage  from  Elizabeth's  English  may  serve  as  a  specimen,  '*  Where  is 
the  Hell  full  of  travail,  pain,  mischief  and  torment  ?  Where  is  the  pit  of  cursedness, 
out  of  which  doth  spring  all  desperation  ?  Is  there  any  hell  so  profound  that  is 
sufficient  to  punish  the  tenth  part  of  my  sins,  which  in  number  are  so  many,  that 
the  infinite  swarm  of  them  so  shadoweth  my  darkened  senses,  that  I  cannot  account 
them,  neither  yet  well  see  them  ? "  Her  sacred  and  profane  poems  were  promiscu- 
ously published  by  her  valet  de  chambre,  Jean  de  la  Haye,  in  1547,  with  the  follow- 
ing quaint  title : — ^  Les  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  des  Princesses,"  which  can  be 
translated  into  no  language  in  which  Marguerite  does  not  happen  to  mean  a 
pearl. 

f  The  rare  and  curious  Heptateuch  bearing  this  seemingly  contradictory  title  is 
described  at  considerable  length  in  Dibdin's  Library  Companion.  We  are  free  to 
confess  that  our  sole  acquaintance  with  it  is  owing  to  that  useful  volume.  We  never 
hung  over  its  fragrant  pages,  or  reverendly  touched  its  antique  "  kivers."  It  is  a 
manual  or  Hortus  siccus  of  prayers  and  meditations,  many  of  them  by  Queens  and 
other  great  ladies,  as  Catherine  Parr,  Maiy,  Elizabeth,  Judith,  Queen  Esther,  and 
Sappho. 
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literary  employment.    Wliat  paedagogue  would  not  lie  proud  of  such  a 
scholar  ?  *    But  we  must  return  to  her  preceptor. 

In  the  summer  of  1550^  while  Ascham  was  spending  his  vacation 
among  his  friends^  and  recruiting  himself  with  his  native  air^  a  summons 
from  his  constant  friend  Sir  John  Cheek  recalled  him  to  courts  in  order 
to  attend  upon  Sir  Richard  Morisine  in  his  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  Such  an  appointment,  which  he  probably  owed  to  his  skill 
and  despatch  in  epistolary  composition^  was  not  to  be  declined.  He 
set  out  forthwith^  and  on  his  journey  to  London  paid  that  visit  to  Lady 
Jane  Grey^  of  which  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  speak  in  other  than 
his  own  language  :^^ften  has  it  been  quoted  before. 


*  The  number  of  royal  and  noble  authors  ifl  an  agreeable  trait  in  human  nature. 
We  are  all  of  as,  Tories  as  well  as  Whigs,  disposed  to  judge  •most  hardly  and  unjustly 
of  crowned  heads,  and  ^  hearts  that  lurk  beneath  a  star,"  forgetting,  that  while  the 
vices  of  the  great  are  seen  in  the  magnitude  of  their  effects,  their  saner  thoughts  and 
kindlier  affections  are  out  of  our  sphere  of  vision.  It  is  only  in  the  World  of  intellect 
that  it  is  easy  to  be  at  once-  great  and  good.  Great  actions  are  almost  always  bad 
actions ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  doers  of  great  actions  are  bad  beyond 
the  common  limit  of  human  peccability,  or  that  they  too  have  not  their  ^little,  daily, 
unremembered  acts  of  love."  The  jewels  of  a  court  do  not  extinguish  the  light  of 
Heaven.  The  busiest  toilers  in  war  and  politics  have  their  hours  of  repose  when 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  men,  and  many  have  sought  the  sympathy  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  by  weaving  th^  thoughts  and  feelings  into  curious  webs  of  verse  or  prose ; 
a  proof  that  they  are  hot  satisfied  with  the  power  which  rank  and  place  bestow. 
They  long  to  converse  with  the  souls  of  others,  because  they  feel  a  soul  alive  within 
themselves.  No  aboriginally  selfish  man,  unless  for  bread,  would  ever  publish  a 
book,  though  it  must  sorrowfully  be  acknowledged,  that  the  collisions  of  authorship 
are  apt  to  produce  sad  callosities  in  our  feelings  for  others,  and  most  morbid  acute- 
nesB  about  ourselves.  Unluckily,  the  royal  authors  have  not  generally  ranked  with  the 
litUe  band  of  virtuous  kings.  Yet  we  may  set  Alfred  against  Dionysius,  and  James  I. 
of  Scotiand  against  Nero — ^Antoninus  against  King  Jamie,  who  was  no  bad  fellow 
after  all :  he  saw  tiirough  his  own  demonology,  and  owned  his  error,  and  had  he 
lived  a  few  years  longer,  would  doubtiess  have  unsaid  his  calumnies  against  tobacco. 
The  house  of  Brunswick,  at  least  since  their  transplantation,  have  not  been  at  all 
poetical,  seeing  that  the  only  metrical  composition  I  have  ever  known  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  star  of  that  constellation,  was  a  not  very  decorous  ditty,  written,  I 
believe,  by  Captain  Morris,  but  impudentiy  ascribed  to  our  late  lamented  sove- 
reign. It  is,  however,  stated,  that  George  the  Fourth  was  an  admirer  of  Words- 
worth. As  a  friend  to  the  monarchy,  I  wish  I  were  sure  of  this.  Upon  better 
authority  I  have  heard,  that  George  the  Third  loved  Spenser.  Nichols  suggested 
to  Johnson  a  life  of  that  poet,  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  royalty.  I  should 
really  be  glad  to  have  good  evidence  of  this,  for  it  would  put  to  flight  and  to 
shame  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  the  intellects  of  that  honest  and  right-hearted 
Englishman,  who  wanted  nothing  but  better  advisers,  and  a  more  extensive  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  to  have  made  his  government  as  beneficial  to  his  subjects  as  it  was 
creditable  to  his  own  good  purposes. 
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''  Before  I  went  into  Germany  I  came  to  Brodegate^  in  Leicestershire, 
to  take  my  leave  of  that  noble  lady,  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exceed- 
ingly much  beholding.     Her  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  with  all 
the  household  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the  park. 
I  found  her  in  her  chamber  alone,  reading  Phasdo  Platonis  in  Greek, 
and  that  with  as  much  delight  as  some  gentlemen  would  read  a  merry 
tale  of  Boccace.    After  salutation,  and  duty  done,  with  some  other 
talk,   I  >  asked  her  why  she  would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park  ? 
Smiling,  she  answered  me,  '^  I  wist  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but  a 
shadow  of  that  pleasure  I  find  in  Plato«    Alas,  good  folk,  they  never 
felt  what  true  pleasure  meant."    ''And  how  came  you,  madam," *quoth 
I,  "  to  this  deep  knowledge  of  pleasure  ?  And  what  did  chiefly  allure 
you  unto  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  and  but  very  few  men,  have 
attained  thereunto?"    ''I  will  tell  you,"  quoth  she,  ''and  tell  you  a 
truth  which  perchance  ye  may  marvel  at.     One  of  the  greatest  benefits 
God  ever  gave  me,  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe  parents,  and 
60  gentle  a  schoolmaster.      For  when  I  am  in  presence  either  of  father 
or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink, 
be  merry  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  any  thing  else, 
I  roust  do  it  as  it  were  in  such  weight,  number,  and  measure,  even  so 
perfectly,  as  God  made  the  world,  or  else  I  am  sp  sharply  taunted,  so 
cruelly  threatened,  yea,  presently,  sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and 
bobs,  and  other  ways  (which  I  will  not  name  for  the  honour  I  bear 
them),  so  without  measure  misordered,  that  I  think  myself  in  hell,  till 
time  come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Elmer,  who  teacheth  me  so  gently, 
so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  I  think  all 
the  time  nothing  while  I  am  with  him.    And  when  I  am  called  from 
him  I  fall  on  weeping,  because  whatsoever  I  do  else  beside  learning, 
is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misliking  unto  me.     And  thus 
my  book  hath  been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  more 
pleasure  and  morei  that  in  respect  of  it,  all  other  pleasures,  in  very 
deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto  me." 

"  I  remember  this  talk  gladly,  both  because  it  is  worthy  of  memory, 
and  because  also  it  was  the  last  talk  I  had,  and  the  last  time  that  ever 
I  saw  that  noble  and  worthy  lady." 

Before  leave-taking,  Ascham  obtained  a  promise  of  the  Lady  Jane  to 
write  to  him  in  Greek,  on  condition  that  he  should  first  write  to  her,  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  in  the  Emperor's  court*    His  epistle  is  extant  in 

*  These  particulan  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Roger's  to  Stnrmius,  dated  Hth  Decem- 
ber, 1550,  in  which  he  promises  to  shew  Jane's  epistle  to  the  German  scholar,  when 
it  should  arrive.  It  appears  too  that  the  Lady  was  requested  to  con'espond  with  Stur- 
mius  in  Greek. 

2r 
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choice  Latin.  Alluding  to  the  drcumstances  of  their  Uist  iniemev^  he 
decbies  her  hs^fner  in  her  love  of  good  books^  than  in  her  descent  horn 
Kings  and  Queens.  No  doubt  he  spoke  smcerely ;  but  he  knew  not 
then  how  truly.  Her  studious  quietude  of  ^irit  was  her  indeCeasiUe 
blessings  while  her  royal  pedigree*  was  like  an  hereditary  curse,  afflicting 
her  humility  with  unwilling  greatness^  and  her  innocence  with  unme- 
rited distress. 

When  Jane  Grey  was  surprised  with  Plalo  in  her  hand,  a  sober  hope 
might  have  conjectured,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  marriage  made  in 
Heaven,  if  ever  earthly  pair  was  predestined  to  bless  each  other  and  their 
country,  such  a  couple  were  Jane  Qrey  and  h^  cousin  Edward.  Of  one 
blood,  and  companionable  age,  their  studies,  talents,  virtues,  faith  the 
same ;  each  seemed  a  "  fair  divided  excellence,"  to  be  perfected  in  holy 
union.  He,  the  gentle  offspring  of  a  most  ungentle  sire ;  she  the  meek 
daughter  of  the  haughtiest  of  women;  both  the  elect  exceptions  of  their 
races,  as  if  the  saintly  Margaret  of  Lancaster,  cutting  off  the  interme- 
diate  line  of  Tudors,  had  entailed  her  nature  on  these  her  distant  pro* 
geny.  But  it  was  not  to  be  so.  Their  fortunes  were  never  ordained  to  meet, 
but  ever  to  run  parallel.  Each  bore  awhile  the  royal  title,  while  others 
exercised  the  sovereign  power.  Both  gave  forced  assent  to  deeds  done 
in  their  name,  which  their  hearts  approved  not.  Both  lived  to  see  their 
kindred  dra^^ed,  not  guiltless,  to  the  scaffold,  though  Jane  was  spared 
the  agony  of  assenting  to  their  execution.  In  fine,  they  both  died  youngs 
but  who  can  say  that  either  died  untimely  ?  Rather  be  it  thought, 
that  they  had  done  their  work ;  they  had  fitted  themselves  for  immor. 
tality :  and  as  for  the  work  of  the  world,  what  God  purposes,  God  will  do, 
using  indifferently  the  agencies  of  good  and  evil,  as  of  day  and  night, 
sunshine  and  storm.  Nor  be  it  supposed  that  He  whose  name  is  Mer. 
ciful,  was  less  merciful  in  calling  Jane  to  himself  by  the  swift  stroke  of 
an  axe,  than  in  conducting  Edward  homewards  by  the  slow  declivity  <^ 
a  consumption.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  she  was  &voured  in  the 
defeat  of  the  party  which  usurped  her  name.    For  what  was  the  death 

*  As  pedigrees  are  not  at  every  bodies  finger's  end,  and  are,  indeed,  the  most  trou- 
blesome part  of  modem  histoiy,  it  may  be  well  16  remind  the  reader,  that  Lady  Jane 
Grey  was  the  daughter  of  Frances  Brandon,  the  daughter  of  Maiy  Queen  Dowager  of 
France,  and  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Sufiblk.  Her  father 
was  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  descended  from  Elisabeth,  Queen  to  Edwaid  IV. 
by  her  former  marriage,  through  her  son,  Thomas  Grey,  who  married  the  King's 
niece.  The  father  of  Lady  Jane  was  created  Duke  of  Suffolk,  on  the  failure  of  the 
male  line  of  the  Brandons;  He  had  divorced  his  first  Lady,  the  daughter  of  Fitzalao, 
Earl  of  Arundel^  on  the  ground  of  barrenness,  in  order  to  marry  Frances  Brandon. 
Thus  among  the  other  conformities  between  the  Lady  Jane  and  Edward,  it  may  be 
observed  that  both  were  vjuldren  of  divorced  fathers. 
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she  died)  what  had  been  the  iifi  in  death  of  an  inquisitorial  dungeon, 
to  what  she  must  have  undergone^  if  the  wicked  Dudleys  had  defloored 
her  conscience?  forcing  her  to  things  which,  in  her  simplidty,  she 
could  not  distinguish  *'  whether  she  suffered  or  she  did/'  but  which 
would  have  left  her,  tike  Lucretia,  impure  in  her  own  eyes,  though 
stainless  before  the  unirersal  reason  ? 

After  that  memorable  leave-taking,  which  had  been  sorrowful  indeed, 
eould  he  have  ^'  looked  into  the  seeds  of  time,"  Ascham  proceeded  to 
London,  and  in  September  set  sail  with  the  ambassador  for  Germany, 
where  he  continued  three  years,  the  busiest  of  his  life ;  for  besides  his 
regular  occupation  as  Secretary,  his  correspondence  and  intercourse  with 
the  most  distinguished  scholars,  his  active  observations  on  the  men  whom 
he  saw  and  the  countries  through  which  he  passed,  and  the  unaroidable 
expense  of  time  in  form  and  ceremony,  he  officiated  as  Greek  tutor  to 
the  ambassador,  to  whom  he  read  and  expounded  twice  a  day  four  days 
out  of  the  week.  In  the  morning  he  read  and  explained  three  or  four 
(folio)  pages  of  Herodotus,  and  in  the  afternoon,  two-hundred  and 
twelve  or  thirteen  lines  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  Thus,  according  to 
his  oratorical  biographer  Grant,  he  got  through,  between  the  12th  of 
October,  1550,  and  the  19th  August,  1551,  all  Herodotus,  five  plays  of 
Sophocles^  most  of  Euripides,  and  twenty-one  orations  of  Demosthenes : 
a  great  deal  for  an  ambassador  to  listen  to.  On  the  other  two  days  he 
copied  the  letters  of  state  sent  to  England,  and  at  leisure  moments  en. 
tered  his  observations  in  his  diary,  and  collected,  if  not  arranged,  the 
materials  for  his  treatise  called  *'  A  report  and  discourse  of  the  affiurs 
and  state  of  Germany,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  his  court.*'  *  His  urlxu 
nity,  readiness,  and  general  information,  recommended  him  not  less  to 
Princes  and  Ministers,  than  his  Greek,  Latin,  logic,  and  dirinity^  to 
John  Sturmius  and  Jerome  Wolfius.  The  courtiers  thought  it  a  pity 
he  was  not  always  attached  to  an  embassy,  and  the  learned  regretted 
that  he  should  ever  leave  the  schools.  Whatever  he  was  doing  seemed 
hiB  forte,  and  so  rife  were  his  praises  in  every  mouth,  that  he  was  in 
peril  of  the  woe  denounced  against  those  whom  "  all  men  speak 
well  off." 

A  few  misoeUaneoos  extracts  from  his  Engli^  correspondence  at  this 
period,  will  not  be  an  unpleasant  relief  to  our  narrative.    These  notices, 

*  The  fall  title  of  this  trealne  h,  '<  A  report  of  discourse,  written  by  Roger  Asefaam, 
of  the  affiuTB  and  state  of  Germaiiy,  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  his  court  during  cer- 
tain years,  while  the  said  Roger  was  there,  printed  by  John  Day,  Aldersgate-street.'* 
It  is  said  to  contain  a  clear  indication  of  the  causes  that  induq^  Charles  V.  to  resign. 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  reply  to  a  letter :  written  about  \6SSt,  but  not  published  till  1570. 
We  have  read  no  part  of  it,  but  it  is  highly  spoken  of. 
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among  many  others^  were  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Raven^  a  Fellow  of 
John  8  college.  They  confirm  what  we  have  said  of  Sir  R^  Morisyne's 
Grreek  studies. 

'^  As  I  wrote  in  my  last  letter,  3rd  Oct,  we  came  to  Mechlin ;  I  tdd 
you  at  large  both  of  the  Abbey,  with  1600  nuns,  and  also  the  Landgrave 
(of  Hesse,)  whom  we  saw  prisoner.  He  is  histy,  well  faTOuied,  some, 
thing  like  Mr.  Hebilthrout  in  the  face ;  hasty,  inconstant,  and  to  get 
himself  out  of  prison,  would  fight,  if  the  Emperor  would  bid  him,  with 
Turk,  French,  England,  Qod,  and  the  Devil.  The  Emperor  perceiving 
his  busy  head  without  constancy,  handles  him  thereafter :  his  own  Crer- 
mano,  as  it  is  said,  being  well  content  that  he  is  forthcoming. 

"  John  Frederick  is  clear  contrary;  noble,  courageous,  constant,  one  in 
all  fortunes  desired  of  his  friends,  reverenced  of  his  foes,  favoured  of  his 
Emperor,  loved  of  all.  He  hath  been  profiTered  of  late,  it  is  said,  by  the 
Emperor,  that  if  he  will  subscribe  to  his  proceedings,  to  go  at  large,  to 
have  all  his  dignities  and  honours  again,  and  more  too.  His  answer  was 
from  the  first  one,  and  is  still  that  he  will  take  the  Emperor  for  his  gra- 
cious sovereign  lord ;  but  to  forsake  God  and  his  doctrine,  he  will  never 
do,  let  the  Emperor  do  with  his  body  what  he  will." 

''  At  Mechlin  we  saw  a  strange  bird.  The  Emperor  doth  allow  it  8d.  a 
day.  It  is  milk-white,  greater  than  a  swan,  with  a  bill  somewhat  like 
a  shovel,  and  having  a  throat  well  able  to  swallow,  without  grief  or 
touch  of  crest,  a  white  penny  loaf  of  England,  except  your  bread  be  big- 
ger than  your  bread-master  of  St.  John's  is  wont  willingly  to  make  it. 
The  eyes  are  as  red  as  fire,  and,  as  they  say,  an  hundred  years  old.  It 
was  wont,  in  Maximilian's  days,  to  fly  with  him  whithersoever  he  went." 

"  4th  Octob.  we  went  to  Brussels,  twelve  miles.  In  the  mid-way  is 
a  town  called  Vilfort,  with  as  notable  strong  hold  of  the  Emperor's  in 
it.  Traitors  and  condemned  persons  lie  there.  At  the  town's  end  is  a 
notable  strong  place  of  execution,  where  worthy  Will  Tyndall  was  un- 
worthily put  to  death.  Ye  cannot  match  Brussels  in  England,  but 
with  London. 

'^  At  afternoon,  I  went  about  the  town.  I  came  to  the  Friar  Carme. 
lites  house,  where  Edward  Billick  was  warden ;  not  present  there,  but 
being  then  at  Colen,  in  another  house  of  his,  I  heard  their  even.«ong : 
after  I  desired  to  see  the  library.  A  friar  was  sent  to  me,  and  led  me 
into  it.  There  was  not  one  good  book  but  Lyra.  The  friar  was  learned, 
spoke  Latin  readily,  entered  into  Greek,  having  a  very  good  wit,  and  a 
greater  desire  to  learning.  He  was  gentle  and  honest ;  and  being  a 
Papist,  and  knowing  me  to  be  a  Protestant,  yet  shewed  me  all  gentle- 
ness,  and  would  needs  give  me  a  new  book  in  verse^  titled  De  Rustici- 
tatc  Morum." 
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"  I  have  seen  the  Emperor  twice,  first  sick  in  his  privy-chamber,  at 
our  first  coming.  He  looked  somewhat  like  the  parson  of  Epurstone. 
He  had  a  gown  on  of  black  taffety,  and  a  furred  night-cap  on  his  head, 
Dutch  likfe,  having  a  seam  over  the  crown.  I  saw  him  also  on  St. 
Andrew's  day,  sitting  at  dinner  at  the  feast  of  )Gk)lden  Fleece ;  he  and 
Perdinando  both  under  one  cloth  of  estate ;  then  the  Prince  of  Spain ; 
all  of  one  side,  as  Knights  of  the  Oarter  do  in  England ;  after  orderly, 
Mr.  Bussie,  master  of  the  horse,  Duke  d'Alva,  a  Spaniard,  Dux  Bavarian, 
the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  the  Count  of  Hardenburgh. 
.  *^  I  stood  hard  by  the  Emperor's  table.  He  had  four  courses :  he  had 
sod  beef  very  good,  roast  mutton,  baked  hare ;  these  of  no  service  in 
England ;  fed  well  of  a  capon.  I  have  had  a  better  from  mine  hostess 
Barnes  many  times  in  my  chamber.  He  and  Ferdinando  eat  together 
very  handsomely,  carving  themselves  where  they  list,  without  any 
curiosity." 

'^The  Emperor  drank  the  best  that  ever  I  saw;  he  had  his  head  in  the 
glass  five  times  as  long  as  any  of  us,  and  never  drank  less  than  a  good 
quart  at  once  of  Rhenish  wine.  His  chapel  sung  wonderful  cunningly 
all  the  dinner-while." 

'^  England  need  fear  no  outward  enemies.  The  lusty  lads  verily  be 
in  England.  I  have  seen  on  a  Sunday  more  likely  men  walking  in  St. 
Paul's  church  than  I  ever  yet  saw  in  Augusta,  where  lieth  an  Emperor 
with  a  garrison,  three  kings,  a  queen,  three  Princes,  a  number  of  Dukes, 
&C.  I  study  Greek  apace,  but  no  other  tongue ;  for  I  cannot.  I  trust 
to  see  England  shortly,  God  willing.  I  am  sorry  that  I  hear  no  word 
from  Ireland.  Commendations  to  you  all,  because  I  would  leave  out 
none ;  to  •  Dr.  Haddon,  father  Bucer,  John  Scarlett,  mine  hostess 
Barnes."  ■ 

''  If  ye  will  know  how  I  do,  I  thmk  I  shall  forget  all  tongues  but 
the  Greek  afore  I  come  home.  I  have  read  to  my  Lord  since  I  came 
to  Augusta,  whole  Herodotus,  five  tragedies,  three  orations  of  Iso- 
crates,  seventeen  orations  of  Demosthenes.  For  understanding  of 
the  Italian,  I  am  meet  well ;  but  surely  I  drink  Dutch  better  than 
I  speak  Dutch.  Tell  Mr.  D.  Maden,  I  will  drink  with  him  now  a 
carouse  of  wine;  and  would  to  God  he  had. a  vessel  of  Rhenish 
wine,  on  condition  that  I  paid  40s.  for  it;  and  perchance  when  I  come 
to  Cambridge,  I  will  so  provide  here,  that  every  year  I  will  have  a  little 
piece  of  Rhenish  wine."     (24.) 

The  Hockheim  and  Joennisberg,  or  whatever  else  was  the  prime  vin- 
tage, when  Rliine  flowed  from  its  fountain  to  the  sea  through  the 
domains  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  was  peculiarly  congenial  to  Roger's 
palate  and  soul,  for  in  his  next  letter  to  Raven,  written  evidently  with 
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the  smack  on  his  lips^  oammenoes^  *'  Thn  Rhenish  wine  is  so  gentle  a 
drink^  that  I  cannot  tell  how  to  do  when  I  come  home."  An  orderly 
attachment  to  the  blood  of  the  grape  is  not  unusual  among  great  lin* 
gubta.  We  have  already  mentioned  Bentley's  constancy  to  port. 
Adelung  used  to  call  his  cellar  his  Bibliotheca  selectisuma. 

But  the  studiesy  the  diplomacy,  and  the  conviviality  of  Ascham,  were 
sorrowfully  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  young  King,  who  had  not 
only  continued  his  pension,  but  appointed  him  his  own  Latin  Secretary 
in  his  absence.    Edward  VL  died  July  6, 1553,  having  just  lived  long 
enough  to  sign  the  will,  which  proved  the  death-warrant  of  Jane  Grey. 
Ascham  did  not  return  till  the  few  unhappy  days  of  that  Lady's  norni^ 
nal  reign  were  passed,  and  she  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  at  his 
arrival  in  September,  from  whence  she  would  probably  in  time  have 
been  liberated  with  a  free  pardon,  had  it  not  been  for  the  madness  of  her 
father,  who,  by  joining  in  Wyat's  insurrection  when  the  wax  on  his  par. 
don  was  hardly  dry,  may  be  justly  caUed  an  accessory  to  hist  child's 
murder.    When  Ascham,  after  three  years  absence,  again  set  foot  on 
the  English  shore,  he  found  England  a  sadly  changed  country :  one 
royal  patron  dead,  with  dark  suspicions  hovering  over  his  grave,  for  it 
was  whispered  that  Edward's  health  declined  from  the  hour  that  the 
Dudleys  came    about   him :    the   friendship  of  Elizabeth  not  only 
unavailing,  but  dangerous:    his   college  friends  and  fellow   students 
either  dead,  or  flying,  or  imjmsoned,  or  holding  their  preferments  and 
their  very  lives,  by  a  most  insecure  tenure.    Cheek,  who  had  joined 
himself  to  the  supporters  of  Lady  Jane's  title,  was  in  prison.    Buoer, 
who  had  come  to  England  only  to  lay  his  bones,  where  they  were  not 
permitted  to  rest,  was  no  m<»e.   The  persecution,  which  was  accelerated 
by  Wyat's  unsuccessfrd  rising,  was  not  yet  begun,  but  was  already  lower- 
ing in  the  distance,  and,  as  it  peculiarly  threatened  the  Universities, 
Roger  waanot  (mly  likely  to  be  deprived  of  his  Fellowship  and  siqiport, 
but  to  undergo  examinations  and  tests,  which  would  have  compelled 
bim  to  put  his  conscience  in  the  opposite  scale  to  his  interest  and  safety* 
He  retired,  however,  to  Cambridge,  to  wait  the  event,  not  expecting 
nor  soliciting  anything  from  the  new  court,  and  esteeming  himself 
happy  if  he  was  overloi^ed.    But  he  had  friends  whom  he  knew  not 
of,  and  one,  that  considering  his  acquiescence  in  the  Reformatimi, 
could  scarcely  be  looked  for.    This  was  Stephen  Gardiner,  who,  at  the 
accession  of  Mary,  had  been  delivered  out  of  custody,  restcnred  to  his 
see  of  Winchester,  and  made  Chancellor.     But  his  great  supporter  was 
Lord  Paget,  by  whose  influence  with  Gkurdiner,  he  was  called  to-  court, 
and  appointed  to  the  office  of  Latin  Secretary,  which  he  formerly  held 
by  the  interest  of  CecD,  and  which  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
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exchmge  for  any  other  in  the  Queen's  gift.  Of  this  appointment  he 
gives  a  lively  account  to  his  constant  correspondent  Sturmius^  particu- 
larly  dwelling  on  the  urbanity  with  which  he  was  received  by  the  Chan- 
cellor Bishop : — *'  Stephen^  Bishop  of  Winchester,  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  hath  treated  me  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness,  so 
that  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  Lord  Paget,  was  more  ready  to  commend 
me,  or  the  Chancellor  to  honour  and  protect  me.  There  have  not  been 
wanted  those,  who  have  done  their  best  to  stop  the  course  of  his  benevo- 
lence  towards  me,  on  pretence  of  religion,  but  have  profitted  nothing. 
Therefore  I  am  exceedingly  bound  to  my  Lord  of  Winchester's  goodness, 
and  gladly  accept  the  obligation.  Nor  I  alone,  but  many  others  have 
experienced  his  goodness." 

'^  None  are  all  evil."  Let  us  not  therefore  suspect  the  sincerity,  or 
the  good  sense  of  these  grateful  commendations,  though  bestowed  on  a 
name  usually  coupled  with  Bonner.  Crardiner  might  take  pleasure  in 
doing  kindnesses,  which  did  not  interfere  with  his  schemes  of  vengeance 
and  spiritual  empire,  though  to  promote  those  schemes  he  stuck  at  no 
degree  of  cruelty.  More  intensely  wicked  than  Bonner,  who  was  merely 
brutal,  he  was  too  wise  to  be  more  wicked  than  need  was.  He  was 
learned  himself,  and  inclined  to  promote  all  sorts  of  learning,  which 
had  no  tendency  to  enlighten  men  on  points  whereon  the  interests  of 
Church  and  State  required  that  they  should  be  kept  in  the  dark. 
Ascham,  whatever  his  religious  sentiments  might  be,  had  always  borne 
them  discreetly,  and  had  ^^  won  golden  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men." 
Moreover  he  was  capable  of  being  eminently  useful,  for  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  another  who  with  such  qualifications  for  the  secre- 
tari^ip,  and  such  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  had  so  little 
cupidity  or  ambition,  or  would  be  content  with  so  hwanble  a  reward. 

The  office  of  Latin  Secretary  was  then  no  sinecure.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary,  Ascham  had  to  write  seven 
and  forty  letters  to  as  many  foreign  Princes,  of  whom  the  lowest  in  rank 
was  a  Cardinal.  The  elegance  of  his  style,  and  his  ready  despatch  were 
generally  applauded.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  what  were  the  emoluments 
of  the  place ;  but  the  pension  which  Ascham  had  enjoyed  from  Edward 
VI.,  was  enlarged  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and,  at  the  special 
desire  of  the  Queen,  and  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  (who  was  also  Chan, 
eellor  of  Cambridge  University,)  he  retained  his  Fellowship  of  John's 
college,  and  his  place  of  public  Orator,  when  by  strict  statute  he  might 
have  been  deprived  of  them,  till  they  were  vacated  by  his  marriage. 
The  object  of  his  choice  was  Mistress  Margaret  Howe,  a  lady  of  some 
fortune  and  good  family,  to  whom  he  was  united  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1554.     A  letter  from  the   ^'German  Cicero,"  Sturmius,  who  corre. 
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sponded  with  our  author  with  all  the  warmth  and  frequency  of  school 
friendship,  dated  the  24th  of  the  same  months  jocosely  reproaches 
him  with  omitting  to  communicate  such  an  important  piece  of  business. 
"  But  what  is  it  I  hear  ?  Would  you  keep  your  engagement  dose^  fw 
fear  I  should  send  you  a  High-Dutch  epithalamium?  I  am  informed  that 
your  intended  is  neice  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Walop,  that  was  governor  of 
Guisnes  when  I  was  at  Calais.  Ah  !  but  she  was  an  honest  madam^  a 
fair  and  comely  dame !  If  it  be  so^  that  you  are  going  to  make  her 
your  spouse,  or  if  you  hare  any  other  in  your  eye,  do  let  me  know^  and 
tell  me  when  the  day  is  to  be,  that  if  I  cannot  myself  be  present  at  the 
espousals,  I  may  send  ThaJassius  *  to  make  my  compliments  to  your  lore 
in  my  stead."  Ascham  replied, — "  As  for  my  wife,  she  is  the  picture 
of  her  aunt  Walop,  and  all  that  John  Sturmius  could  wish  the  wife  of 
Roger  Ascham  to  be." 

In  the  enjoyment  of  honourable  competence,  congenial  occupation, 
and  domestic  affection,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Ascham  was  quite 
at  ease  under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Mary  and  Bishop  Gardiner  ;  for, 
however  free  from^  personal  apprehension,  he  could  not  coldly  contem- 
plate the  perils,  torments,  and  executions  of  multitudes,  among  whom 
were  some  whom  he  loved,  and  doubtless  many  whom  he  had  known. 

The  gentle  creature  whose  praises  he  had  so  industriously  divulged 
over  Germany  had  fallen  beneath  the  axe,  testifying,  by  her  latest  acts, 
her  attachment  to  ^  the  studies  of  her  happy  years.t  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  really  and  warmly  attached,  continually 
assailed  with  plots  and  suspicions,  was  shifted  about  from  one  custody 

•  Thalassius  was  the  ,Roman  nuptial  god,  as  Hymen  was  the  Greek.  A  song  was 
sung  at  weddings,  in  which  "  lo  Thalasse  "  was  perpetually  repeated  like  a  burden. 
Plutarch,  who  was  very  indifferently  acquainted  with  Roman  antiquities,  and  quite 
ignorant  of  the  Oscan  and  Etruscan  languages,  which  were  to  the  Latin  what  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  to  the  English,  is  sadly  puzzled  to  explain  this  word: — no  wonder,  as 
he  sought  its  derivation  in  Greek.  If  he  must  give  it  an  Hellenic  origin,  would  not 
Thalassa,  the  sea,  whence  Venus  arose,  and  to  which  Homer  gives  the  epithet  of 
'*  many-sounding,''  which  is,  moreover,  the  cabalistic  ^rpe  of  change,  fickleness,  and 
agitation,  have  furnished  a  ready  etymon } 

f  Lady  Jane  Grey,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  Lady  Guildford  Dudley  (for  she 
perished  in  her  honey  moon),  wrote  her  last  letter  to  her  sister  Catherine  in  the 
blank  pages  of  her  Greek  Testament;  and  when  she  saw  her  bridegroom  led  to 
execution  under  her  prison  window,  she  wrote  three  several  sentences  in  her  tablets 
in  as  many  languages.  The  first  in  Greek,  to  this  effect : — If  his  slain  body  shall 
g^ve  testimony  against  me  before  men,  his  blessed  soul  shall  render  an  eternal  proof 
of  my  innocence  before  God.  The  second  Latin : — The  justice  of  men  took  away  his 
body,  but  the  divine  mercy  has  preserved  his  spirit  The  third  English : — If  my 
fault  deserved  punishment,  my  youth  and  my  imprudence  were  worthy  of  excuse : 
God  and  posterity  will  shew  me  favour. 
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to  another^  obliged  to  veil  her  faith  in  equirocatioiis  and  external  com. 
pliances^  which^  if  she  had  a  christian  heart,  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly grievous  to  her  conscience^  and  were^  at  all  events^  cruelly 
mortifying  to  her  pride :  for,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  any  the  least  inter- 
ference with  the  belief  and  worship  of  any  human  being,  is  the  greatest 
possible  insult  to  human  nature.  Ridley^  an  old  college  acquaintance, 
was  committed  to  the  flames,  and  most  of  his  earlier  connections  in 
voluntary  exUe. 

Some  have  wondered  how  he  esca:ped  question  himself,  as  his  intimacy 
with  many  of  the  chief  Reformers,  and  his  profession  of  the  reformed  doc 
trines,  were  well  known.  But  a  greater  marvel  has  been  made  of  this 
than  the  case  warrants.  He  had  never  been  a  very  active  promoter  of  the 
Reformation ;  he  had  no  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  church.  No  Catholic 
could  charge  him  with  the  severities  of  former  reigns;  nor  could 
Mary  alledge  that  he  attempted  or  even  approved  her  exclusion  from 
the  throne,  (there  it  is  possible  he  was  lucky  in  being  abroad),  nor  had 
he,  like  Ridley,  attempted  to  convert  her.  He  had  nothing  which  it 
was  worth  while  to  take  from  him :  his  virtues  were  such  as  would 
have  made  his  persecution  very  odious,  and  yet  not  such  as  to  be  any. 
wise  formidable ;  for  he  assumed  no  extraordinary  sanctity  or  rigour. 
His  talents  were  serviceable  to  his  employers,  and  dangerous  to  nobody. 
If  he  did  not  enter  zealously  into  the  re.establishment  of  the  ancient 
chiu*ch,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  opposed  it  by  book  or  discourse;  nor 
did  he  refuse,  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  to  do  what  a  zealous 
Protestant  would  not  have  done.  Thus  he  translated  into  Latin  the 
speech  delivered  by  Cardinal  Pole,  on  his  first  appearance  in  Parliament 
in  the  quality  of  Lcfgate,  which  necessarily  contained  an  assertion  of 
the  papal  supremacy,  and  an  imputation  of  heresy  to  the  reformers. 
Ascham's  translation  was  made  by  the  Cardinal's  express  desire,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Pope,  and  gained  for  the  translator  a  degree  of  favour  with 
that  high-bom  ecclesiastic  of  which  he  was  a  little  proud.  We  are  far 
from  accusing  Roger  of  apostacy,  or  mean  disguide :  we  only  say,  that 
there  was  no  such  stubbornness  in  his  religion  as  wilfully  to  provoke 
martyrdom.  With  such  patrons  as  Paget  and  Pole,  he  might  easily  be 
excused  giving  an  opinion  on  the  disputed  points :  his  absence  from 
mass  might  not  be  noticed ;  and  as  long  as  his  own  devotions  were  free, 
he  was  not  the  man  to  censure  the  practice,  or  contradict  the  opinions, 
of  his  superiors.  It  is  true,  that  Sir  John  Cheek  was  not  so  favourably 
treated :  to  him  was  offered  the  alternative  of  recantation  or  the  stake. 
Let  those  who  despise  him  for  accepting  the  former,  remember  what 
old  Fuller  saith :— ''  The  flames  of  Smitbiield  were  hotter  Uian  the 

2s 
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pictures  id  the  Book  of  Martjrrs."  *  Nor  is  every  man  Ikroiired  with 
that  perfect  assurance  of  his  own  belief^  as  to  feel  justified  in  sacrifidng; 
the  life  which  he  is  sure  God  gave  him,  for  opinions  which  he  only 
believes  to  be  of  God.  Yet  perhaps  Cheek  suffered  more  from  his  own 
conscience,  than  the  bamers  could  have  made  him  endure.  He  pined, 
and  pined,  and  never  held  up  his  head,  or  took  any  delight  in  his  old 
studies,  but  found  that  life  itself  may  be  bought  too  deau*,  and  only 
evaded  the  martyrdom  of  fire,  to  suffer  the  lingering  martjrrdom  of  .a 
broken  heart.  But  then,  he  had  upheld  the  title  of  Jane  Grey :  he 
had,  as  far  as  his  power  extended,  disinherited  and  bastardized  Mary, 
which  Ascham  had  not  done.  There  was  the  mighty  difference.  The 
real  grounds  of  the  Marian  persecution  were  political,  not  religious. 
Religion  was  only  called  in  to  smother  the  consciences  of  the  persecu^ 
tors,  some  of  whom  would  have  shrunk  from  the  deadly  acts  of  ven- 
geance which  they  perpetrated,  if  they  could  not  have  contrived  to 
believe  that  they  were  vindicating  the  true  church  against  souLkilling 
heresy.  We  say  advisedly,  some;  foir  the  prime  movers  in  all  persecu- 
tions have  been  men  indifferent  to  all  creeds,  who  have  regarded 
articles  of  faith  as  creatures  of  statutes,  ordained  to  secure  the  perma- 
nence of  institutions^  and  the  security  of  constituted  authorities.  Here 
and  there,  a  Bonner  or  a  Jeffreys  appears,  in  whom  the  lust  of  blood  is 

*  Such  at  least  is  Fuller's  meaning  and  illustration.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  quoted 
his  words  exactly,  for  to  tell  truth,  I  know  not  in  which  of  his  works  to  look  for  them. 
But  I  recollect  reading  the  sentiment  in  ''Lamh's  Selections,**  to  which  I  owe  my 
first  knowledge  and  constant  love  of  Fuller,  as  of  many  other  worthies.  Why  ane 
not  more  gems  from  our  early  prose  writers  scattered  over  the  country  by  the  period- 
icals? Selectious  are  so  far  from  preventing  the  study  of  the  entire  authors,  that  they 
promote  it  Who  could  read  the  extracts  which  Lamb  has  given  from  Fuller, 
without  wishing  to  read  more  of  the  old  Prebendary  ?  But  great  old  books  of  the 
great  old  authors  are  not  in  every  body's  reach ;  and  though  it  is  better  to  know 
them  thoroughly  than  to  know  them  only  here  and  there,  yet  it  is  a  good  work  to  give 
a  little  to  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  means  to  get  more.  Let  every  book- 
worm, when,  in  any  fragrant,  scarce  old  tome,  he  discovers  a  sentence,  a  stoiy,  an 
illustration,  that  does  his  heart  good,  hasten  to  give  it  the  widest  circulation  that 

newspapers  and  magazines,  penny  and  halfpenny,  can  afford.     Remember  that 

« 

The  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense. 

Appropos  to  the  pictures  in  the  ^  Book  of  Martyrs.*'  In  those  embellishments  of 
that  ghastly  work  which  pourtray  the  sufferings  of  the  primitive  Christians  under 
the  Roman  Emperors,  there  is  an  anachronism  which  affords  a  singular  display  of 
national  antipathy.  The  Roman  tormenters  are  all  in  Spanish  costume.  The 
Inquisition  and  the  Armada  had  identified  the  ideas  of  Spain  and  persecution.  Even 
in  the  representation  of  St  Laurence's  martyrdom  on  the  gridiron,  which  is  dated 
A.  D.  358,  in  the  reigu  of  the  Emperor  Valerian,  a  Spanish  Bishop  in  his  mitre 
presides. 
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not  a  mere  metaphor,  but  a  physical  appetite ;  but  they  are  aft  rare  a 
phenomenon  as  the  Siamese  twins.  But  I  doubt  whether  Christianity, 
however  exempted  with  error,  ever  urged  one  human  being  to  oppress 
or  destroy  another.  -  An  erring  Piety  may  consent  to  persecution ;  but 
the  promoters  of  persecution  are  Revenge,  Ambition,  Avarice,  and  the 
other  bastards  of  the  World,  which  the  Church  adopted  when  she 
married  the  World.  It  may  be  said,  that  among  the  victims  ip  Mary's 
reign,  there  were  many  poor,  insignificant  individuals,  that  could  be 
formidable  to  no  government ;  but  if  it  were  possible,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  to  investigate  the  history  of  such  cases,  we  should  find  that 
there  was  some  old  quarrel,  some  malicious  neighbour,  some  Tony  Fire-, 
the^faggot  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  provokes 
High-Church  so  much  as  that  a  poor  man  should  presume  to  think  for 
himself;  and  the  Church  of  Rome  is  THE  High  Church. 
•  In  fact,  many  more  active  and  decided  Protestants  than  Ascham  were 
unmolested  in  the  sra  of  burnings,  and  we  doubt  if  negative  Protest- 
antism brought  any  to  the  stake.  Any  reason,  religious  or  political, 
will  serve  a  despotic  government  to  destroy  a  suspected  person ;  but 
Crardiner  had  too  much  sense  to  bum  a  good  subject  only  because  he 
had  doubts  about  the  ubiquity,  or  was  not  quite  convinced  of  the  expe- 
diency,  of  Duleia  to  the  Virgin,  or  Hypo^uleia  to  her  image.  In  the 
black  list  of  persecutors,  depend  upon  it,  there  have  been  three  atheists 
to  one  sincere  bigot. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  prefaced  Rennet's  edition  of  Ascham's  works 
with  a  short  memoir  controverts  the  opinion,  that  either  the  in- 
nocence of  his  life,  or  the  usefulness  of  his  pen,  was  the  cause  of  his 
security,  in  a  paragraph  which  deserves  to  be  quoted,  as  exhibiting  the 
Doctor's  skill  in  the  art  of  seeming  to  mean  much,  and  meaning  little 
or  nothing : — "  But  the  truth  is,"  says  the  great  Cham,  '*  that  morality 
was  never  suffered  to  protect  heresy  in  the  days  of  persecution ;  nor 
are  we  sure  that  Ascham  was  more  clear  from  common  failings  than 
those  that  sufl^red  more ;  and  whatever  might  be  his  abilities,  they 
were  not  so  necessary  but  Gardiner  could  easily  have  supplied  his  place 
with  another  secretary.  Nothing  is  more  vain  than,  at  a  distant  time, 
to  examine  the  motives  of  discrimination  and  partiality;  for  the  inquirer, 
having  considered  interest  and  policy,  is  obliged  at  last  to  omit  more 
frequent  and  more  active  motives  of  human  conduct, — caprice,  accident, 
and  private  affection.  At  that  time,  if  some  were  punished,  many  were 
forborne ;  and  of  many,  why  should  not  Ascham  happen  to  be  one  }  He 
seems  to  have  been  calm  and  prudent,  and  content  with  that  peace 
which  he  was  sufiered  to  enjoy ;  a  mode  of  conduct  that  seldom  fails  to 
produce  security." 
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If  all  the  ProtestaAts  undar  Mary  had  expressed  their  proteetattoir 
in  fientences  of  such  oracular  iio<4neaning  as  the  foregoiiig^  they  might 
have  eat  quietly  iu  the  chimney  nook^  and  wanned  their  Christmas  ale 
with  the  faggots  that  were  wasted  in  burning  them. .  But  the  very  little 
sense  tliat  there  is  in  the  Doctor's  multitude  of  words  is  pot  true. 
Rigidity  of  morals^  formidable  o^  conspicuous  virtue^  is  so  for  from 
being  a  protection  against  persecution,  that  nothing  prorokes  persecu- 
tors so  much.  But  that  sort  of  sociable  goodness  commonly  called  inno- 
cence, which  consists  in  the  absence  of  all  qualities  that  can  excite  envy 
or  fear,  is  the  best  security.  Ascham,  with  all  his  genius  and  all  his 
business-like  talents,  had  a  great  deal  of  simplicity,  a  childishness,  that 
admirably  fitted  him  for  an  instructor  of  children.  Witness  his  observ* 
ing  little  in  the  foremost  potentate  of  the  age,  but  his  resemblance  to 
the  parson  of  £pur8tone,  and  his  qiiafling  a  quart  of  Rhenish  at  a  gulp. 
Now  even  the  staunch  murderer  will  not  kill  a  child  if  he  can  help  it ; 
and  something  of  the  same  sentiment  protects  all  childish  persons,  and 
even  idiots.  Had  Burke  burked  the  leamedest  Professor  in  £din. 
burgh,  he  would  not  have  exdted  so  much  popular  indignation  as  he  did 
by  murdering  Daft  Jamie. 

After  all,  what  proof  is  there  that  Ascham  did  offer  any  overt  oppow 
sition  to  the  Catholic  doctrines  or  ceremonies  in  the  time  of  peril  ?  and. 
for  whatever  suspicion  might  adhere  to  -his  real  opinion,  a  word  from 
Cardinal  Pole  (who  is  honourably  recorded  as  the  advocate  of  mercy 
and  moderation)  would  have  been  sufficient  to  screen  a  more  obnoxious 
person  from  troublesome  interrogatory.  Pole  was  even  intimate  with 
Ascham,  of  which  Roger  does  not  omit  to  inform  Sturmius : — "  Reve- 
rendissimus  Cardinalis  Polus  valde  humanus  est,  et  baud  scio  an  quia, 
quam  Italus,  eloquentiae  laude,  cum  eo  comparari  queat.  Me  utitur 
valde  familiariter" — "  The  most  Reverend  Cardinal  is  the  very  pink  of 
courtesy,  and  for  eloquence,  I  know  not  if  Italy  ever  produced  his  equal. 
He  is  hand  and  glove  with  me."  The  friendship  of  Pole  must  have 
been  very  serviceable  to  Ascham  after  the  death  of  his  patron  Gardiner, 
who  expired  October  22,  1555.  That  he  was  a  ruthless  persecutor, 
was  in  a  great  degree  the  vice  of  his  age:  that  he  was  an  ambitious 
time-server,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  the  supremacy  claimed  by  Henry 
VIII.  was  his  own  peculiar  fault,  and  goes  a  great  way  to  deprive  his 
cruelties  of  the  allowance  they  might  otherwise  claim  on  the  ground  of 
a  mistaken  conscience.  Those  who  delight  in  contemplating  the 
agonies  of  an  impenitent  death-bed,  may  find  a  very  satisfactory  account 
of  Gardiner's  in  the  Book  of  Martyrs. 

What  might  have  been  the  consequence  to  England  and  to  Ascham 
had  Mary  reigned  much  longer,  is  not  very  easy  to  conjecture^  but  she 
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died  too  soon  to  accomplish  her  purpose,  and  ^ve  years  too  late  for 
her  own  hme  and  happiness.  Of  death^beds  there  are  very  seldom 
well-authenticated  accounts.  Nothing  in  Fox's  martyrology  is  so 
apocryphal  as  his  tales  of  judgm^its  upon  the  persecutors.  We  read, 
indeed,  that  Mary  broke  her  heart  for  the  loss  of  Calais,  but  it  docs  not 
appear  that  she  suspected  any  judgment  in  the  matter.  Cardinal  Pole 
died  a  few  hours  after — a  fortunate  circumstance  for  himself  and  the 
country,  for  there  is  a  rumour  of  designs  among  the  Catholics  to 
advance  his  claims  to  the  throne,  which  were  about  as  valid  as  Jane 
Grey's. 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth  seemed  to  promise  high  preferment  to  her 
quondam  preceptor ;  especially  as  the  deprivation  of  so  many  ecclesi. 
astics,  who  refused  the  oath  of  supremacy,  made  a  great  deal  of  room. 
And  in  truth  he  was  not  altogether  neglected.  He  was  continued  in 
his  office  of  Latin  secretary,  restored  to  his  honorary  dignity  of  Greek 
preceptor  to  the  Queen,  and,  on  the  deprivation  of  George  Palmer, 
LLD.,  was  installed  in  the  prebendary  of  Wetwang,  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  York,  on  the  Ilth  of  March,  1599.  He  had  the  opportunity 
of  frequent  interviews  with  her  Majesty,  and  had  the  favour  to  talk 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  play  chess  with  her,—- openings  which  a  more 
artful  and  ambitious  man  might  easily  have  improved.  But  the  pride 
or  modesty  of  Roger  would  not  suffer  him  to  ask  any  thing  for  himself 
or  others*  Indeed  he  used  to  boast  of  his  backwardness  in  this  parti- 
cular, oiten  averring  in  conversation,  that  during  all  the  hvppj  hours 
that  he  had  enjoyed  his  Lady  Sovereign's  presence,  he  never  opened  his 
mouth  to  enrich  himself  or  any  that  belonged  to  him  ;  that  to  serve  his 
mistress  well  was  his  best  reward ;  that  he  had  rather  freely  win  her 
good  opinion  than  be  dressed  out  in  her  munificence.  The  Lord  Trea. 
surer,  who  was  his  friend  and  well-wisher,  often  admonished  him  to 
take  less  pains,  and  urge  more  requests.  But  Ascham  was  slow  even 
to  receive  what  was  offered,  and  thoroughly  content  with  his  condition, 
which,  though  moderate,  was  never,  as  Anthony  a  Wood  states  broadly, 
and  a  hundred  others  have  copied  from  him,  miserably  poor.  He  had 
always  sufficient  for  the  day,  and  was  not  one  of  those  that  lay  up  store 
for  the  morrow.  He  was  extremely  indignant  when  any  one  offered 
him  presents  to  purchase  his  interest  with  the  Queen,  saying,  that  God 
had  not  given  him  the  use  of  his  tongue  that  it  might  be  venal  and 
subservient  to  his  profit  Queen  Elizabeth  has  been  censured  for 
scanty  remuneration  of  her  faithful  servants ;  a  fault  seldom  found  with 
princes  in  these  days,  when  Economy  would  fain  starve  Gratitude  to 
death.  Ascham  has  been  cited  as  an  instance  of  her  parsimony.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that,  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  neither 
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she  nor  her  kingdom  were  rich ;  and  that  her  rigid  economy  did  not 
always  preserve  her  from  financial  embarrassments.  Yet  Gh*ant  assures 
us^  that  she  did  bestow  many  unsolicited  bounties  on  her  tutor.  Nihil' 
ominus  iamen  Regia  Majesta*  mulHs  emn  et  magnia  benefidis  e  fud 
mumficd  voluntate  locupletaviL  This  is  8a3^ng  a  great  deal^  for  little 
is  got  at  court  without  asking  for. 

But  we  are  told^  by  Wood,  Lloyd,  Camden,  Fuller  and  others, 
that  Roger  was  discreditably  imporerished  in  his  latter  days,  by  his 
addiction  to  dice,  and  cock-fighting.  Wood,  who  does  not,  seem  to 
hare  loved  his  memory,  says,  that  though  he  had  a  considerable  fortune 
with  his  wife,  yet,  notwithstanding,  **  that  and  his  place,  he  lived  and 
died  not  according  to  his  condition,  being  given  to  dicing  and  cock, 
fighting.".  And  Lloyd  in  his  State^Wortkies,  asserts  that  **  what  he  got 
by  his  ingenuity,  he  lost  by  his  gaming,  viz»  at  dice  and  cock-fighting." 
Fuller,  who  gives  Ascham  an  honourable  place  amongst  the  Worthies  of 
Yorkshire,  says  that  in  his  youth,  his  recreation  was  the  bow,  but  in 
hisTriper  years,  one  less  healthful  and  less  innocent ;  to  wit  cock-fight- 
ing. Bishop  Nicholson,  in  his  English  Historical  Library,  questions 
the  authority  of  these  allegations,  but  had  he  looked  into  "  the  Schole. 
master  "  or  Grant's  oration,  he  would  have  found  that  they  were  correct, 
as  for  as  regards  our  Author's  partiality  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  fesu 
thered  gladiators,  for  he  himself  announces  his  intention  of  publishing 
a  treatise  on  the  subject,  as  follows : — "  But  of  all  kinds  of  pastime  fit 
for  a  gentleman,  I  will,  GotLwilling,  in  fitter  place,  more  at  large 
declare  fully  in  my  book  of  the  cock-pit,  which  I  do  write  to  satisfy 
some,  I  trust,  with  some  reason,  that  be  more  curious  in  marking  other 
men's  doings  than  careful  in  mending  their  own  faults,  and  some  also, 
will  busy  themselves  in  marvelling  and  adding  thereunto  unfriendly 
talk,  why  I,  a  man  of  good  years  and  of  no  ill  place,  I  thank  God  and 
my  friend,  do  make  choice  to  spend  so  much  time  in  writing  of  trifles, 
as  the  school  of  shooting,  the  cock  pit,  Sec."  To  the  ofifence  given  by 
these  pursuits,  his  eulogist  pointedly  alludes,  in.  that  funeral  oration 
to  which  the  Biographers  of  Ascham  have  been  so  largely  indebted, 
''What  should  hinder  Roger  Ascham  from  having  his  honest 
diversions,  from  using  his  bow,  or  engaging  in  the  Aleetryamaekia  P" 
Hence  it  appears,  but  too  clearly  as  many  would  say,  that  Roger  was  a 
cock-fighter.  Had  he  been  a  contemporary  of  Hogarth,  his  features 
would  have  been  preserved  in  that  wonderful  man's  living  representation 
of  the  cock-pit.  It  is  also  evident,  that  certain  curious  persons  were 
scandalized  at  the  propensity,  not  however,  as  tender-hearted  persons 
unacquainted  with  ancient  manners  may  suppose,  on  account  of  the  in. 
humanity>  or  vulgarity,  of  the  amusement,  but  because  it  was  not  deemed 
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compatible  with  the  severity  of  the  scholastic  character.  Few,  if  any  in 
the  sixteenth  century^  condemned  any  sport  because  it  involved  the  pain 
or  destruction  of  animals^  and  none  would  call  the'pastime  of  monarchs 
low.  At  a  more  advanced  aera,  Isaac  Walton — ''  surely  not  a  man  ungently 
made" — ^when^  in  describing  the  best  method  of  stitching  a  frog's  thigh 
to  a  pike-hook^  he  cautions  you  *^  to  use  him  as  ifycu  loved  him,"  never 
suspected  that  the  time  would  come^  when  his  instruction  would  expose 
him  to  a  charge  of  cruelty,  of  which  there  were  not  a  particle  in  his 
whole  composition ;  or  in  Roger  Ascham's  either.  Angling  is,  doubtless, 
much  fitter  recreation  for  a  "  contemplative  man,"  besides  being  much 
cheaper  for  a  poor  man,  than  cock-fighting,  but  it  is  equally  opposite  to 
the  Poet's  rule  which  bids  us 

**  Kever  to  blend  our  pleasure,  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  in  the  meanest  thing  that  feels." 

If  animal  suffering  be  computed,  the  sod  is  an  altar  of  mercy  compared 
to  the  chace,  for  the  excitement  of  the  combat  is  an  instinctive  pleasure 
to  the  pugnacious  fowls,  who,  could  they  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
would  infallibly  prefer  dying  in  glorious  battle  to  having  their  necks 
ignominiously  wrung  for  the  spit,  or  enduring  the  miseries  of  superan- 
nuation. We  do  not  deny  that  our  author  shewed  in  this  particular  a 
strange  taste,  but  it  is  a  taste  we  have  ourselves  known  to  exist  in  men 
of  the  kindest  hearts,  and  most  powerful  minds.  Are  not  the  features  of 
Lord  Albemarle  Bertie,  in  Hogarth's  print  above  mentioned,  indicative 
of  benevolent  simplicity?  *  Roger  never  lived  to  publish,  or  probably  to 
compose,  his  apology  for  the  cock-pit :  but  we  know  not  whether  it  was 
in  pursuance  of  his  recommendation  that  a  yearly  cock-fight  was  till 
lately,  a  part  of  the  annual  routine  of  the  northern  free-schools.  Tlie 
master's  perquisites  are  still  called  cock  pennies. 

We  should  by  no  means  have  wondered,  if  Ascham  had  dedicated  his 
'' cock-pit"  to  Queen  Elizabeth;  for  that  learned  lady,  at  her  famous 
visit  to  Kenilworth,  was  entertained  with  bear-baiting,  and  looked  with 
much  complacence  on  the  '^  bloody  cynarctomachy." 

But  in  all  this,  what  proof  is  there  that  Ascham  was  a  Gamester  ? 
This«eems  to  be  a  gratuitous  assumption,  suggested  by  the  circumstance 
that  he  left  his  family  ill  provided  for.  But  that  is  the  case  with  scores 
of  poor  clergymen,  who  never  rattled  dice-box  or  polished  spurs.  His 
income  was  narrow — his  wife's  large  fortune  is  only  attested  by  Wood — 
he  was  neither  importunate  to  get,  nor  provident  to  save — ^his  purse  and 

*Thi8  nobleman,  who  is  also  represented  as  attending  a  pngilisdc  engagement,  in 
the  march  to  Finchley,  was  entirely  blind;  a  circumstance  which  easily  explains  his 
partiality  to  scenes  of  noisy  excitement 
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house  were  always  open  to  the  distressed  scholar^  and  whatever  was  his^ 
was  his  friends'  also.    He  delighted  much  in  an  epigram  of  Martial, 

Extra  fortunam  est  quicquid  donatur  amicis 
Quas  solas  dederis,  semper  habebis  opes. 
The  friendly  boon  from  fEite  itself  secures, 
And  what  you  give,  shall  be  for  ever  yours. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  grow  rich.  Roger  Ascham  was  generous,  and 
it  may  be,  imprudent ;  but  there  is  no  just  cause  for  supposing  him 
viciously  extravagant. 

There  is  little  more  to  relate  of  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Finding 
his  health  injured  by  night  studies,  he  for  a  time  discontinued  them,  and 
became  an  early  riser  ;  but  towards  the  close  of  1568  he  sat  up  several 
nights  successively  in  order  to  finish  a  poem  addressed  to  the  Queen  on 
the  new  year.  That  new  year  he  was  never  to  see.  Long  subject  to 
fever,  and  latterly  to  a  lingering  hectic,  this  overexertion  brought  on  a 
violent  attack  which  his  weakened  constitution  was  unable  to  withstand. 
Sleep,  which  he  had  too  long  rejected,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  visit 
him  again,  though  he  was  rocked  in  a  cradle;  all  opiates  failed, 
and  in  less  than  a  week,  exhausted  nature  gave  way  to  the  slumber, 
from  which  there  is  no  waking  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  He  took  to 
his  bed  on  the  28th  of  December,  and  expired  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  1568,  aged  fifty.three.  He  was  attended  to  the  last  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Nowel,  Dean  of  St.  Paul,  who,  on  the  ensuing  fourth  of 
January,  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  in  which  he  declares  that  he 
never  knew  man  live  more  honestly  nor  die  more  christianly.  As  he 
had  many  friends,  and  no  enemies,  his  death  was  a  common  sorrow,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  she  had  rather  have 
thrown  ten  thousand  pounds  into  the  sea,  than  have  lost  her  Ascham. 
And  well  might  she  say  so,  for  whom  had  he  left  behind  that  loved  her 
so  truly,  served  her  so  disinterestedly,  or  bore  such  fair  testimony  to  her 
name? 

Ascham  left  three  sons,  Giles,  Dudley,  and  Sturmius,  (the  last  so  named 
after  his  Strasburg  correspondent,)  of  whom  the  eldest  could  not  be  more 
than  twelve  years  of  age ;  with  his  last  breath  he  recommended  the  care 
of  their  education  to  their  mother.  It  was  partly  with  a  view  to  the 
instruction  of  his  own  children,  that  he  commenced  the  '' Schole-master," 
the  work  by  which  he  is  most  and  best  known,  to  which  he  did  not  live 
to  set  the  last  hand.  He  communicated  the  design  and  import  of  the 
book  in  a  letter  to  Sturmius,  in  which  he  states,  that  not  being  able  to 
leave  his  sons  a  large  fortune,  he  was  resolved  to  provide  them  with  a 
preceptor,  not  one  to  be  hfred  for  a  great  sum  of  money,  but  marked  out 
at  home  with  a  homely  pen.     In  the  same  letter  he  gives  his  reasons  for 
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employing  the  English  language,  the  capabilities  of  which  he  clearly 
perceived  and  candidly  acknowledged^  a  high  virtue  for  a  man  of  that 
age^  who  perhaps  could  have  written  Latin  to  his  own  satisfaction  much 
more  easily  than  his  native  tongue.  But  though  the  benefit  of  his  own 
offspring  might  be  his  ultimate  object,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
work  was  a  conversation  at  Cedl's,  at  which  Sir  Richard  Sackville 
expressed  great  indignation  at  the  severities  practiced  at  Eton  and 
other  great  schools^  so  that  boys  actually  ran  away  for  fear  of  merciless 
flagellation.  This  led  to  the  general  subject  of  school  discipline,  and 
the  defects  in  the  then  established  modes  of  tuition.  Ascham  coincid- 
ing  with  the  sentiments  of  the  company,  and  proceeding  to  explain  his 
own  views  of  improvement,  Sackville  requested  him  to  commit  his 
opinions  to  paper,  and  the  '*  Schole-jnaster"  was  the  result  It  was  not 
published  till  1670,  when  it  appeared  with  a  dedication  by  his  widow  to 
Sir  William  Cecil,  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  in  which  she  pathetically 
declares  her  destitute  condition,  and  prays  his  protection  for  her  orphan 
family.  The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain,  for  Cecil's  interest  procured 
her  son  Giles  a  Fellowship  at  John's  College.  He  had  been  previously 
educated  at  Westminster,  under  Grant,  his  father's  biographer,  and  he 
inherited,  in  a  great  degree,  his  father's  skill  in  Latin  epistolary  com. 
position. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  extend  our  quotations  from  this  work 
so  far  as  we  could  wish,  or  fully  to  enter  upon  the  merits  of  Ascham's 
plans  for  instructing  youth  in  the  languages,  but  we  may  quote  a  few 
passages,  which  throw  light  upon  the  author's  good  sense  and  good 
nature.  To  all  violent  coercion,  and  extreme  pimishment,  he  was 
decidedly  opposed : — '*  I  do  agree,"  says  he^  ^'  with  all  good  school- 
masters  in  these  points,  to  have  children  brought  to  good  perfectness  in 
learning,  to  all  honesty  in  manners ;  to  have  all  faults  rightly  amended, 
and  every  vice  severely  corrected,  but  for  the  order  and  way  that  leadeth 
rightly  to  these  points,  we  somewhat  differ." 

^'  Love  is  better  than  fear,  gentleness  than  beating,  to  bring  up  a 
child  rightly  in  learning." 

"  I  do  assure  you  there  is  no  such  whetstone  to  sharpen  a  good  wit, 
and  encourage  a  wiU  to  learning,  as  is  praise." 

These  are  expressions  which  must  have  galled  the  worthy  wielders  of 
the  rod  extremely.  The  charge  of  over  harshness  they  could  endure 
and  glory  in,  but  to  be  accused  of  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  a  false 
appreciation  of  talents,  must  have  been  truly  provoking.  Speaking  of 
their  clumsiness  in  Latin  composition,  he  says : — "  The  scholar  is  com. 
monly  beat  for  the  making,  when  the  master  were  more  worthy  to  be 
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beat  for  the  mendings  or  rather  marring^  of  the  same ;  the  master  many 
times  being  as  ignorant  as  the  child  what  to  say  properly  and  fitly  to 
the  matter." 

Are  not  masters,  of  a  somewhat  higher  order,  still  sometimes  apt  to 
mistake  precocious  apprehensiveness  for  a  firm  promise,  and  natural 
tardiness  for  wilful  suUenness,  or  unconquerable  indodlity  ?  Let  such 
consider  well  the  voice  of  experience  uttered  by  Roger  Ascham : — 

'*  This  will  I  say,  that  even  the  wisest  of  your  great  beaters  do  as  oft 
punish  nature  as  they  do  correct  faults.  Yea  many  times  the  better 
nature  is  the  sorer  punished.  For  if  one  by  quickness  of  wit  take  his 
lesson  readily,  another  by  hardness  of  wit  taketh  it  not  so  speedily ;  the 
first  is  always  commended,  the  other  is  commonly  punished,  when  a 
wise  school-master  should  rather  discreetly  consider  the  right  disposi- 
tion of  both  their  natures,  and  not  so  much  weigh  what  either  of  them 
is  able  to  do,  as  what  either  of  them  is  likely  to  do  hereafter.  For 
this  I  know,  not  only  by  reading  of  books  in  my  study,  but  also  by 
experience  of  life  abroad  in  the  world,  that  those  which  be  ccmimonly 
the  wisest,  the  best  learned,  and  best  men  also,  when  they  be  old,  were 
never  commonly  the  quickest  of  wit  when  they  were  young.  Quick 
wits  commonly  be  apt  to  take,  unapt  to  keep.  Some  are  more  quick  to 
enter  speedily  than  able  to  pierce  far,  even  like  unto  over  sharp  tools^ 
whose  edges  be  very  soon  turned.  Moreover  commonly  men  very  quick 
of  wit,  be  also  very  light  of  condition,  and  thereby  very  ready  of  dispo. 
sition  to  be  carried  over  quickly  to  any  riot  and  onthrifbiness  when  they 
be  young,  and  therefore  seldom  either  honest  of  life,  or  rich  in  living, 
when  they  be  old.  For  quick  in  wit  and  light  in  manner,  be  either 
seldom  troubled,  or  very  soon  weary,  with  carrying  a  very  heavy  purse. 
Quick  wits  be  also,  in  most  part  of  all  their  doings,  overquick,  hasty, 
rash,  headie,  and  brainsick.  *  *  *  In  youth  they  be  ready 
scoffers,  privy  mockers,  and  ever  over  light  and  merry.  In  age,  sore, 
testy,  very  waspish,  and  always  over  miserable,  and  yet  few  of  them 
come  to  any  great  age,  by  reason  of  their  misordered  life  when  they  were 
young ;  but  a  great  deal  fewer  of  them  come  to  shew  any  great  counte- 
nance,  or  bear  any  great  authority  abroad  in  the  world,  but  either  Hve 
obscurely,  men  knew  not  how,  or  die  obscurely,  men  mark  not  when. 
They  be  like  trees,  that  shew  forth  fm  blossoms  and  broad  leaves  in 
spring  time,  but  bring  forth  small  and  not  long  lasting  fruit  in  harvest 
time,  and  that  only  such  as  hJH  and  rot  before  they  be  ripe,  and  so  never 
or  seldom  come  to  any  good  at  all."  The  life  and  death  of  a  town  wit 
could  not  be  more  succinctly  described. 

The  following  sentence  is  so  beautifully  expressed,  and  contains  so 
just  and  religious  a  view  of  the  divine  economy  at  the  conclusion,  that 
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we  cannot  forbear  it^  though  it  has  been  quoted  often  enough  to  foe 
familiar,  even  to  such  as  are  no  readers  of  Uack-letter : — 

**  The  fault  is  in  yourselves,  ye  noblemen's  children,  and  therefore  ye 
deserve  the  greater  blame,  that  comm<Hdy  the  meaner  men's  children 
come  to  be  the  wisest  counseUcMrs  and  greatest  doers  in  the  weighty 
affairs  of  this  realm.  And  why  ?  God  will  have  it  so  of  his  providence, 
because  ye  will  have  it  no  otherwise  by  your  negligence."  If  negligence 
of  study  be  meant,  the  censure  is  no  longer  applicable.  For  the  sons  of 
the  nobility  labour  as  hard  for  academical  distinctions  as  the  youth  to 
whom  learning  is  to  be  instead  of  house  and  land.  All  classes,  (to  whom 
instruction  is  attainable  at  all,)  emulate  each  other  in  the  race  of  intel. 
lect,  and  a  book  on  any  subject  by  a  peasant,  or  a  peer,  is  no  longer  so; 
much  as  a  nine-days  wonder.  But  in  the  application  of  their  attain- 
ments to  the  purposes  of  worldly  advancement,  the  plebeian  has  stiU  the 
start,  possessing  also  this  inestimable  advantage,  that  he  can  submit  to 
much  more,  and  make  himself  much  more  serviceable,  without  the  loss, 
of  personal  dignity.  Men,  very  highly  descended,  will  sometimes  do 
mean  actions,  but  then  they  lose  their  self-esteem,  and  throw  themselves 
away ;  but  let  a  man  once  be  convinced  that  nothing  useful  (to  himself 
or  others)  can  be  mean,  and  he  needs  nothing  else  but  honest  industry 
to  raise  him  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  Poor  and  proud  must  ^perish  in  his 
pride.' " 

One  extract  more,  and  we  must  unwillingly  take  leave  of  Roger.  We 
have  seen  advertisements  of  quack  schoolmasters  (a  race  almost  as  nume. 
rous  as  the  quacks  in  physic,  and  more  mischievous  by  half),  where,  as  a 
bonus  to  good  guardians  (for  it  can  hardly  be  intended  for  parents),  there 
is  an  ^'  N.  B.  No  vacations."  This  is  probably  defended  on  the  ground, 
that  any  interruption  of  studies  is  not  only  a  loss  of  time,  but  unfits 
the  mind  for  returning  to  its  labours.  Some  people  were  of  that  opinion 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  not  so  was  Ascham,  who  strengthens  his 
own  by  others'  sentiments : — *^  I  heard  a  good  husband  at  his  book  say, 
that  to  omit  study  some  time  of  the  year,  made  as  much  for  the  increase 
of  learning,  as  to  let  the  land  lie  fellow  for  some  time  maketh  for  the 
better  increase  of  com.  If  the  land  be  ploughed  every  year  the  com 
oometh  thin  up, — so  those  which  never  leave  p(Hing  on  their  books 
have  oftentimes  as  thin  invention  as  other  poor  men  have."  Hear  this, 
ye  little  boys,  and  when  Christmas  comes,  sing  a  Christmas  carol  to  the 
memOTy  of  Roger  Ascham,  who  was  one  of  the  truest  and  wisest  friends 
you  ever  had, — ^the  pupil  of  Sir  John  Cheek,  the  tutor  of  Queen  Eliza, 
beth — of  whom  Sir  Richard  Sadcville*  said,  that  he  was  the  ''scholar 
of  the  best  master,  and  the  master  of  the  best  scholar." 

*Sir  Richard  Sackrille,  fafter  to  that  famoiu  Thomas  Sackville  who  wrote  the 
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The  method  of  learning  Latin  (of  course  equally  adapted  to  any  other 
language)  advised  by  Ascham  consists  chiefly  in  double  tramladon. 
He  would  have  the  master  construe  and  explain  a  given  portion  of  an 
author  to  the  pupil^  till  the  words  and  arrangement  were  fixed  in  the 
memory ;  then  let  the  pupil  be  set  apart^  and^  without  prompter^  write 
down  the  translation  in  English ;  and  after  a  sufficient  interval^  turn  it 
back  into  Latin^  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Then  let  the  master 
compare  the  second  translation  with  the  original^  and  explain  such 
differences  of  diction  and  idiom  as  may  occur^  referring  to  the  grammar 
for  the  proper  rules;  thus  teaching  the  grammar  in  the  concrete 
rather  than  in  the  abstract.  Whatever  difficulties  may  attend  the 
adoption  of  this  system  in  public  establishments^  it  is  obviously  most 
proper  for  private  tuition  and  self  instruction. 

The  '^Schole-master"  is  the  best  known  of  all  Ascham's  works.  Of  the 
Toxophilus  nothing  more  need  be  said^  except  that  an  admirable 
analysis  of  it^  with  copious  extracts^  may  be  found  in  the  Retrospective 
Review^  vol  1.^  p.  7^  Of  his  '*  Report  and  Discourse  of  the  Afiairs  and 
State  of  Grermany^"  published  after  his  deaths  in  1570^  we  have  already 
spoken.  His  Latin  Epistles  were  collected  and  edited  by  his  admirer. 
Dr.  Grant,  with  a  dedication  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  panegyrical 
oration  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred.  An  immense  deal  of 
information  might  be  gleaned  from  these  letters,  as  to  the  literary  and 
political  state  of  Europe  at  a  most  interesting  juncture.  The  mere 
names  of  Ascham's  correspondents  shew  how  much  intercourse  subsisted 
between  scholars  in  those  days.  Antony  Wood  attributes  to  our  author 
a  treatise  against  the  Mass,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

^  Induction  to  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  perhaps  the  best  poem  produced  between 
Chaucer  and  Spencer,  was  Chajooellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  so  famous  for  the 
wealth  which  he  amassed,  that  he  was  anagranmiatically  called  Fill-sack.  The 
family  came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror.    Sir  Richard  Sackville  died  in  1566,  and 

ft 

his  loss  was  severely  felt  by  Ascham,  whose  '*  Schole-master,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
''though  begun  with  alacrity,  in  hopes  of  a  considerable  reward,  was  slowly  and 
sorrowfully  finished,  in  the  gloom  of  disappointment,  under  the  pressure  of  distress.*' 
The  office  of  patron  was  for  some  generations  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Sackville: 
The  praises  bestowed  upon  Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset,  by  grateful  or  hungry  poets, 
would  fill  a  large  folio.  Nor  did  they  cease  with  his  death.  Prior's  dedication  to 
his  son,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  panegyrics  in  the  English  language,  and  Pope's 
Epitaph,  though  very  incorrect  in  expression,  will  make  Dorset  longer  remembered 
than  any  of  his  own  writings,  though  Diyden  puts  him  on  a  level  with  JuvenaL 

Blest  Peer !  his  great  forefather's  every  grace 
Reflecting  and  reflected  in  his  race. 
While  other  Backhursts,  other  Doisete  shine, 
And  poets,  still,  or  patrons,  deck  the  line. 
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Ascham  was  of  a  slender  form  and  weak  constitution,  temperate  in 

his  general  habits,  and  particularly  averse  to  a  fish  diet,  which  in  those 

lasting  times  was  a  considerable  inconvenience.    He  was  interred  in  the 

most  private  manner,  in  St.  Sepulchre's.     Buchanan  wrote  an  epigram 

on  his  death,  with  which  we  shall  conclude : — 

Aachnmnm  extinctam  patrue,  Graisque  Camcene 
£t  LatiflB  veri  cnmpietate  dolent 
Prindpibiu  vizit  eani%  jucundus  amicin 
Re  modica,  in  mores  dicere  fama  requit 

The  native  Miues  join  with  those  of  Greece 
And  mighty  Rome,  in  pious  grief  for  Ascham, 
Whom  Princes  valued,  and  his  friends  beloved; 
With  little  wealth  he  lived,  and  spotless  fame. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  feel  a  little  curiosity  to  know  who  was  the  Mr,  Elmer 
of  whom  Lady  Jane  speaks  so  affectionately.  He  will  not  be  found  under  that  name 
in  any  Biographical  Dictionary  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Yet  he  was  a  man 
of  some  note:  he  suffered  persecution,  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  persecutor. 
As  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  contrast  to  the  quiet  unambitious  life  of  Roger 
Ascham  the  perturbed  career  of  one  of  his  earliest  friends,  who  made  what  would  be 
called  a  better  use  of  his  opportunities,  we  shall  set  down  a  few  notices  of  Mr.  Elmer, 
referring  those  who  wish  to  know  more,  to  ^  Stjrpe's  Life  of  Bishop  Aylmer,"  ^  Neal's 
Historjr  of  the  Puritans,'*  and  the  other  works  from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge 
of  the  ecclesiastical  histoiy  of  hu  times;  warning  them,  however,  against  believing 
either  party  too  confidently  in  any  point  where  they  could  err  without  wilfully  lying. 

The  name  of  this  Utile  great  man  is  variously  written  Elmer,  Aylmer,  or  accord- 
ing to  his  own  signature,  ^Imer.  He  was  of  a  good  old  family,  as  his  Saxon 
name  indicates,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Aylmers,  of  Aylmer  hall,  Norfolk,  bom 
1531,  studied  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  as  was  then  usual,  at  the  cost 
of  Heniy  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Suffolk.  When  he  was 
well  furnished  with  University  learning,  the  Marquis  made  him  tutor  to  his  own 
daughters,  of  whom  Jane  was  the  eldest  Being  a  zealous  Protestant,  he  instilled  into 
his  pupil  the  principles  of  the  reformed  religion :  for  a  time  he  was  the  only  preacher 
in  Leioestershire.  (Be  it  recollected,  that  not  every  curate,  no,  nor  every  rector,  was 
then  a  preacher,  or  even  a  reader  of  lithographed  MS.  sermons,  to  supply  which  defi- 
ciency, the  Homilies  were  put  forth.)  By  the  interest  of  his  patrons  he  was  made,  in 
1553,  archdeacon  of  Stow ;  but,  Maiy  succeeding,  he  at  once  confirmed  his  reputation 
and  lost  his  archdeaconry,  by  disputing  against  the  real  presence  in  the  convocation, 
commenced  on  the  Ifith  October.  He  was  one  of  six,  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  vio- 
lences of  that  clerical  assembly,  challenged  all  comers  to  argue  on  all  points  of  reli- 
gion, and  offered  to  maintain  the  Reformation  against  the  world.  But  when  the 
secular  power  interfered  in  the  controversy,  jElmer  withdrew  beyond  seas :  the  short- 
ness of  his  stature  providentially  preserving  his  life.  For  the  ship  wherein  he  was  em> 
barked  being  suspected,  and  searched  by  the  agents  of  persecution,  he  was  concealed 
in  a  large  wine  vessel,  which  bad  a  partition  in  the  middle,  so  that  while  the  blood- 
hounds were  lH>ping  wine  from  the  one  side  the  cask,  iBlmer  lay  snug  in  the  other. 
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This  tale,  which  I  relate  on  the  authority  of  my  special  favourite,  old  Fuller,  is  need- 
lessly questioned  by  some  gnat-strainen,  as  if  there  were  any  miracle  in  the  matter. 
Might  not  the  wine  cask  be  contrived  on  purpose  to  serve  at  such  a  crisis }    PerKca- 
tion  sharpens  men's  wits  to  cunninger  devices  than  that    However,  .£lmer  (for  it  is 
a  point  of  conscience  with  me  to  spell  good  men's  names  as  they  choee  to  spell  them 
themselves)  did  escape,  and  took  up  his  abode,  first  at  Strasbuiigh,  and  afterwards  at 
Zurich,  and  there  in  peace  followed  his  studies,  occasionally  travelling  to  other 
cities,  so  that  he  visited  most  of  the  Universities  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  had  an 
offer  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  of  the  Hebrew  Professorship  at  Jena.     During  his 
exile,  he  published  (according  to  Stripe)  Lady  Jane  Grey's  letter  to  Harding,  a 
chaplain  of  her  father's,  who  had  apostatized;  aaiisted  Fox  in  translating  his  Book  of 
Martyrs  into  Latin;  and  made  a  vendon  of  Cranmer's  vindication  of  the  Book  of  the 
Sacrament  against  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester.      But  his  chief  work  was  one 
which  well  became  the  preceptor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.     John  Knox  had  just  sounded 
his  furious  '^First  Blast  against  the  monstrous  Regiment,"  to  which  we  have  heretofore 
taken  occasion  to  allude.     Ahner,  moved,  it  may  be,  by  recollection  of  that  vernal 
flower  of  womanhood  which  himself  had  helped  to  rear,  opposed  the  salique  divinity 
of  Knox,  and  maintained  the  rights  of  the  sex,  in  a  discourse  entitied  '' An  Harborowe 
for  faithful  and  trewe  Subjects,  against  the  late  blowne  Blast  concerning  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Women ;  wherein  be  confuted  all  suche  reasons  as  a  Straunger  of  late  made 
in  that  behalfe.    With  a  briefe  Exhortation  to  Obedience."     Printed  at  Strasburgh, 
1559;  dedicated  to  the  Eari  of  Bedford,  and  to  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  Master  of  the 
Horse,  afterwards  the  fSunous  Leicester.    The  book  was  Well-timed,  appearing  in 
the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  author's  return.     The 
fact  is,  that  in  1556  the  reformers  of  Great  Britain  had  eveiy  thing  to  dread  from 
women ;  Queen  Maiy  reigning  in  England,  and  Maiy  of  Guise,  in  her  daughter's 
name,  exercising  sovereign  authority  in    ScoUand.        But  when  Aimer's   replj 
appeared,  in  1559,  the  tables  were  turned.    A  woman  was  the  hope  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  as  opposed  to  papal  supremacy,  though  to  Reformation,  in  John  Knox's  view, 
she  was  the  great  and  only  obstacle.    Aimer's  vindication  of  female  sovereignty 
could  not  be  unacceptable  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  nor  his  dedication,  to  her  favourite. 
Perhaps  neither  of  them  were  displeased  with  a  passage  which  brought  the  author 
into  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  when  time  and  experience,  and  a  mitre,  had  shewn  him 
reason  to  change  his  green  opinion.     ''Come  off,  ye  Bishops,"  saith  the  future 
prelate ;  *^  away  with  your  superfluities,  yield  up.  your  thousands,  be  content  with 
hundreds,  as  they  be  in  other  reformed  churches,  where  be  as  great  learned  men  as 
you  are.     Let  your  portion  be  priestlike,  not  princelike.    Let  the  Queen  have  the 
rest  of  your  temporalities,  and  other  lands,  to  maintain  these  wars,  which  yon  pro- 
cured, and  which  your  mistress  left  her  embroiled  in;  and  with  the  rest  to  build 
and  found   schools  throughout  the  realm;  that  every  parish  churoh  may  have  Kis 
preacher,  eveiy  dty  his  superintendant,  to  live   honesdy,   and  not  pompously, 
which  will  never  be,  unless  your  lands  be  dispersed,  and  bestowed  upon  many, 
which  now  feed  and  fat  but  one.  Remember,  that  AUmelech,  when  David  in  his 
banishment  would  have  dined  with  him,  kept  such  hospitality,  that  he  had  no 
bread  in  his  house  to  give  him  but  the  shew  bread.    Where  was  all  his  superfluity, 
to  keep  up  your  pretended  hospitality  ?   For  that  is  the  canse  that  you  allege  why 
you  must  have  thousands,  as  though  you  were  commanded  to  keep  hospitality  with 
a  thousand,  rather  than  with  a  hundred."    Surely  Abimelcch  would  have  taken 
care  to  be  better  provided  with  bread  for  unexpected  visitors,  if  he  could  have 
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foreseen  what  a  conclusion  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  bairenness  of  bis  pantiy. 
Never  was  a  well-meaning  Scripture  more  illegally  subpoenaed  to  give  evidence  in  an 
alien  cause  in  all  the  annals  of  controversy ;  not  even  when  Herodias  and  her  daugh- 
ter are  brought  to  prove  the  unlawfulness  of  dancing.  But  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
absurdities  into  which  wise  men  may  fall,  when  they  begin  to  rummage  the  Bible  for 
precedents,  instead  of  abiding  by  the  commandments  of  their  Saviour,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Spirit  Barring  this  outrageous  inference,  the  passage  was  not  ill  timed. 
The  exhortation  to  give  up  the  ^  rest  of  the  temporalities  "  to  the  Queen,  was  no  way 
disagreeable  to  Elizabeth,  whose  aim  was  to  keep  the  clergy  in  subjection  to  herself; 
the  reducing  of  the  Bishops  from  thousands  to  hundreds^  could  not  ofiend  Bedford, 
who  was  rich  in  abbey- lands,  nor  Dudley,  who  had  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  residue  of 
the  widow  Church's  jointure :  no  wonder  that  they  favoured  the  Puritans.  As  for 
what  is  said  about  schools  and  preacherships,  and  the  new-fangled  tenn  Superinten- 
dant,  the  literal  translation  of  the  word  usually  represented  by  its  curtailed  descendant 
Bishop,  that  might  serve  well  enough  to  give  a  popular  colour  to  aristocratic  rapine. 
The  republican  tendencies  of  Puritanism  were  then  veiy  imperfectly  understood  by  the 
minority  of  the  Puritans  themselves. 

When  Dr.  JEimer  was,  in  after  times,  reproached  with  these  expressions,  he  never 
attempted  to  explain  them  away,  as  his  biographer  Strype  has  done,  as  if  only  Popith 
Bishops  were  meant,  but  honestly  confessed  that  ^  when  he  was  a  child,  he  spake  as 
a  child,"  cum  essem  parvulus,  loquebar  cum  parvulis,  sapiebam  nt  parvulus,"  perhaps 
he  might  have  said,  still  more  honestly,  **  Cum  essem  pauperculus,  loquebar  cum 
paupercniis."  Every  poor  young  author  should  remember  the  possibility  of  his  some- 
time  being  rich,  and  the  impossibility  of  recalling  his  words.    As  well  might  the 
quick  repenting  murderer  whistle  to  the  bullet  that  is  sped,  or  bid  it  go  another  way, 
as  the  writer  that  has  published  a  popular  sentiment  attempt  to  retract  or  change  its 
meaning.    He  that  has  once  opened  a  fountain  of  truth,  can  never  seal  it  up  again. 
"  It  flows,  and  as  it  flows  for  ever  shall  flow  on."  There  is  another  passage,  in  Elmer's 
^  Harborough,"  which  defines  the  three  estates  of  the  English  constitution  so  plainly, 
that  we  cannot  resist  extracting  it: — ^  The  Regiment  of  England  is  not  a  mere 
monardiy,  as  some  for  lack  of  consideration  think;  nor   a  mere  oligarchy,  nor 
democracy;  but  a  rule  mixt  of  all  these;  wherein  each  of  these  have,  or  should 
have,  like  authority.    The  image  whereof,  and  not  the  image,  but  the  thing  indeed, 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Parliament  house;  wherein  you  shall  find  these  three  estates^ 
the  King  or  Queen,  which  representeth  the  monarchy,  the  noblemen,  which  be  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  burgesses  and  knights,  which  be  the  democracy.    The  very  same 
had  Lacedflemonia,  the  noblest  and  best  governed  city  that  ever  was,"  and  here  he  goes 
on  to  describe  the  Spartan  constitution,  blunderingly  enough ;  but  .£lmer  was  never 
happy  in  finding  precedents.    But  what  follows  is  worthy  notice: — **  If  the  Parlia- 
ment use  their  privileges,  the  King  can  ordain  nothing  without  these.    If  he  do,  it  is 
his  fault  in  usurping  it,  and  their  folly  in  permitting  it    Wherefore  those  that  in 
King  Henry's  days  would  not  grant  him  that  proclamations  should  have  the  force  of  a 
statute,  were  good  fathers  of  the  country,  and  worthy  commendation  in  defending 
their  liberty."    Such  sentiments  publicly  avowed  in  a  work  professing  the  principles  of 
dvil  obedience,  and  never  formally  recanted,  did  not  prevent  iBlmer  from  being  made 
a  Bishop.    Yet  Hume  could  say,  that  the  first  definition  of  the  English  constitution, 
according  to  our  present  ideas  of  it,  was  contained  in  a  declaration  issued  under  the  name 
of  Charles  I.  after  his  retreat  to  York  in  1642;  and  that  *'  this  style,  though  the  sense 
of  it  was  implied  in  many  institutions,  no  former  King  of  England  would  have  used. 
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and  no  subject  would  have  been  permitted  to  use."  We  see  that  a  subject  did  use  it 
unpunished,  and  any  King  would  have  used  it,  if  his  interest  had  required  him  to 
shew  that  the  government  of  England  was  not  a  pure  democmoff  that  the  King  was 
an  essential  member  of  it,  as  well  as  the  Lords  and  Commons.  But  no  former 
monarch  had  been  set  to  prove  this  in  his  own  behalf,  and  it  was  not  very  likelj  that 
Kings  and  Queens  would  volunteer  to  set  limits  to  their  own  authority.  Home 
sophistically  confounds  the  theoiy  with  the  practice  of  the  former  days.  The  Tudors 
were  practically  despotic  enough,  and  so  were  the  Plantagenets  whenever  they  had 
the  power;  but  the  arbitrary  maxims  of  the  prerogative  lawyers  and  court  divines 
were  new  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Be  it  recollected,  that  Elmer's  work  was  not 
an  attack  upon  royal  prerogative,  but  a  defence  of  it 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Aimer  returned  to  England,  and  was  one 
of  the  eight  divines  appointed  to  dispute  with  as  many  Romanist  Bishops,  at  West- 
minster. Of  course  his  arguments  were  then  as  strong  as  in  the  convocation  of 
1553,  they  had  been  weak.  In  1562  he  obtained  the  Archdeaconry  of  linooln,  and 
after  several  intermediate  preferments,  was  finally  advanced  to  the  see  of  London,  in 
1576,  from  which  time  to  his  death  he  was  continually  engaged  in  quarrels,  whidi 
did  him  little  honour,  but  leave  an  impression  that  he  was  not  only  an  intolerant  and 
overbearing,  but  a  captious,  avaricious,  and  litigious  man.  He  sued  his  predecessor, 
Edwin  Sandys,  for  arrears  and  dilapidations,  and  was  afterwards  prosecuted  before 
the  privy  council,  for  injuring  the  property  of  his  diocese  by  cutting  down  wood, 
which  exposed  him  not  only  to  a  severe  censure  from  Burleigh,  and  a  prohibition 
from  the  crown,  but  to  an  infamous  pun  upon  his  name,  some  would-be-witty  Puritan 
saying,  that  he  was  no  longer  Elmar,  but  Mar-elm.  Men  seldom  pun  so  vilely  as 
when  they  are  in  a  passion :  and  Bishop  Aimer  was  a  severe  prosecutor,  not  to  say 
persecutor,  both  of  the  Catholic  recusants  and  the  Puritans,  against  whom  his  seve- 
rities were  either  too  great  or  too  little  for  sound  policy,  and  at  all  events  inconsistent 
with  christian  charity.  His  acts  of  discipline  were  rendered  more  obno.:ious  by  his 
addiction  to  railing,  and  calling  hard  names.  But  there  can  be  little  satisfaction  in 
dwelling  on  this  part  of  his  conduct,  which  was  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  times^ 
and  provoked  such  extreme  opposition,  that  he  was  fairly  worn  out,  and  vainfy 
requested  to  exchange  his  diocese  of  London  for  that  of  Ely.  He  died  June  3d, 
1594,  and  was  buried  at  St  Paul's.  He  wrote  nothing  of  any  consequence,  but  his 
**  Harborough,"  the  rough  treatment  that  work  received  from  certain  quarters  dis- 
gusting him  with  the  press;  so  that  he  declined  to  answer  the  Jesuit  Campion's 
**  Ten  Reasons,"  though  pressed  to  the  task  by  the  treasurer.  Lord  Burleigh.  He 
composed,  however,  a  short  prayer,  to  be  used  in  churches  and  private  families,  on 
occasion  of  the  earthquake  of  1580,  and  another,  against  the  excessive  rains  of  1585b 
He  was  also  a  zealous  and  frequent  preacher,  and  of  so  lively  a  strain,  that  whenever 
there  was  any  bad  news  afloat,  he  was  sure  to  be  appointed  to  preach  at  court,  and 
never  failed  to  revive  the  Queen's  spirits.  Anthony  Wood  gives  a  choice  specimen 
of  one  of  these  cordial  discourses,  preached,  it  would  seem,  when  some  alarm  had 
arisen  from  astrological  predictions,  and  possibly  rumours  were  afloat  of  Elizabeth's 
proposed  marriage.  **  Here  is  much  talk  of  malum  ab  aquilone,  and  our  prophets 
have  propheded  that  in  exaltatione  Lunae  Leo  jungetur  Leaenae,  and  the  astrono- 
mer tells  us  of  a  watery  Trigon.  But  as  long  as  Viigo  is  in  that  ascendant  with  us 
we  need  not  fear  of  any  thing.  Deus  nobiscum,  quis  contra  nos  ? "  If  such  was 
the  usual  style  of  his  discourses,  we  may  rather  wonder  at  the  efiect  produced,  when, 
upon  one  occasion,  seeing  his  audience  half  asleep,  he  began  to  read  a  long  text  in 
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Hebrew,  which  presently  set  their  drowsy  eyes  wide  opeot  whereupon  he  turned  their 
awakened  attention  to  profit,  by  pointing^  out  their  absurdity  in  listening  to  Hebrew, 
of  which  they  understood  not  a  word,  and  neglecting  English,  which  might  make 
them  wise  unto  salvation.  The  fanatics  may  claim  the  credit  of  banishing  bufibon. 
eiy  from  the  church,  as  Tom  Paine  banished  infidelity  from  the  polite  circles,  by 
canying  it  into  pot  houses. 

Bishop  JEimer  was  doubtless  a  learned  divine,  though  he  has  not  thought  fit  to 
leave  many  proofs  of  his  learning  behind  him.     He  was  a  great  Hebraist,  and  a 
patron  of  Hebrew  scholars,  particularly  of  the  celebrated  Broughton,  who  first  maiin- 
tained  the  now  approved  exposition,  that  Hell,  in  the  Apostle's  Creed,  means  ParH- 
dite,  a  veiy  comfortable  doctrine  for  sinnen.    The  word  ought  to  be  altered.    Hades, 
the  original  term,  like  the  Hebrew  Schoel,  means  simply  the  place,  or  ratiier  state, 
of  separate  spirits ;  but  Hell,  in  modem  English,  has  no  such  latitude  of  signification, 
therefore,  though  Hades  may  signify  ParadDse,  Hell  cannot;  and  though  the  creed  is 
scriptural  in  Greek,  it  is  unscriptural  in  the  English  translation.      But  Bishop 
iElmer  was  not  only  learned,  but  brave;  of  mean  stature,  saith  Anthony,  but  in  his 
youth  very  valiant,  which  he  forgot  not  in  his  old  age.    Of  his  valour  in  old  age, 
Stripe,  his  panegyrical  biographer,  produces  an  instance  which,  Yor  the  credit  of  all 
parties  concerned,  we  hope  is  fictitious: — Queen  Elizabeth  was  once  grievously 
tormented  with  the  tooth  ache,  and  though  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  was  yet 
afiraid  to  have  her  tooth  drawn :  Bishop  JEimer  being  by,  to  encourage  her  Miyeaty, 
sat  down  in  a  chair  (which  no  man  could  have  done  unbidden  in  Bessy's  presence 
without  a  sound  box  on  the  ear),  and  calling  the  tooth  drawer.  Come,  said  he,  though 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  have  few  teeth  to  spare,  (he  must  have  lost  his  Denlea  Sapi- 
erUim),  draw  me  this;  which  was  accordingly  done^  and  then  the  Queen  had  her's 
drawn  toa    So  goes  the  tale,  which  is  a  servile  imitation  of  what  is  related  about 
Nero's  desiring  somebody  to  set  him  an  example  of  suidde.    Another  story  is  rather 
less  improbable,  but  not  quite  so  reputable,  considering  that  St  Paul  requires  a 
Bishop  to  be  ''no  striker."—!  Tim.  iii  3.     One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  a 
swaggering  parson  called  Squire,  who  made  a  very  bad  husband,  not  only  neglecting 
and  abusing  his  wife,  but,  with  a  baseness  of  which  none  but  a  cassocked  profligate 
would  have  been  capable,  justifying  himself  by  casting  aspersions  on  her  character. 
The  Bishop,  according  to  rumour,^  vindicated  his  daughter's  honour  effectually  with  a 
cudgel,  or,  as  Martin  Mar-Prelate  styles  it^  ''he  went  to  buffets  with  his  son-in-law  for 
a  bloody  nose."  We  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  this  and  similar  anecdotes,  which 
the  enemies  of  £lmer  imposed  upon  the  gaping  admiration  of  his  partisans.    It  is 
evident  that  he  made  himself  extremely  obnoxious  to  aU  dissidents,  without  gaining 
the  general  confidence  of  his  brethren  of  the  church.    He  had  a  violent  temper,  the 
oosnmon  infinnily  of  short  statures,  and  did  not  always  preserve  that  dignity  of 
language  which  became  Ids  age  and  station.    The  particular  instances  may  be  false, 
but  still  they  testify  to  tiha  general  habit     His  playing  at  bowls  on  the  sabbath  gave 
great  offence  to  the  stricter  religionists,  so  that  they  gave  ready  credence  to  Martin 
Mar-Prelate  when  he  asserted,  that  "  the  Bishop  would  cry  rub,  rub,  rub,  to  his  bowl, 
and  when  'twas  gone  too  far,  '  the  devil  go  with  it,'  and  then,"  quoth  Martin,  "the 
Bishop  would  follow."  That  he  could  call  names,  the  following  passage,  taken  from  a 
work  in  defence  of  the  fair  sex,  will  fully  evince.    "Women  are  of  two  sorts;  some 
of  them  are  wiser,  better  learned,  discreter,  and  more  constant,  than  a  number  of 
men.    But  another  and  a  worse  sort  of  them,  and  the  mott  part,  are  fond,  foolish, 
wanton  flibbergibs,  tatUers,  triflers,  wavering,  witiess,  without  counsel,  feeble,  care« 

2u 
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len,  nahy  proud,  ditnty,  nioe,  Ule-bearen,  eves-droppen,  roaioQr-rftiten,  eril. 
toDgned,  worse  nuaded,  and  in  tvtrj  naptct  doltiAed  with  the  dregs  of  the  devil's 
dunghill."  After  bU,  let  iBlmcr  live  in  the  single  commendation  of  Jane  Grej,  for 
he  has  won  a  better  meouirial  by  teacfcing  one  IttUe  girl  Greek,  than  bj  shepberdiag 
the  souls  of  the  first  dtj  in  the  worid* 


As  Alexander  Nowell  was  a  Lancashire  worthy,  not  of  anffiqent  iopoitance  to 
fiunJsh  a  distinei  article^  we  may  as  well  give  (he  few  heads  of  his  life  in  oonneotioB 
with  that  of  Aacham,  whose  last  hoon  he  witnessed,  asid  whose  eulc^  he  prononnoed 
from  the  pnlpit 

Alexander  Nowell  was  bom  at  Read,  in  Laneaihire,  in  l&ll :  was  of  Brascn-nose 
College^,  in  Oxford,  M.  A.  and  Fellow,  1640L  Kqit  a  school  in  Westminster  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  Was  letnrned  for  a  Conush  bosongh  in  the  first  parliament  of 
llaiy,  but  doolarsd  ^not  duly  elected,"  as  being  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and 
therefore  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation.  Whence  it  appears,  that 
holy  oiders  did  not  of  themselves  disqualify  him  for  sitting  in  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons. When  the  permeation  commenced  he  was  marked  out  as  a  victiBi,  but  was 
saved  by  the  contrivance  of  Mr.  Francis  Bowyer,  afterwards  Sheriff  of  London,  A.  D. 
1577,  and  escaped  beyond  sea;  to  which  service  Fuller  gratefolly  recnn  m  his  dedi. 
cation  of  theSd  section  of  the  8th  book  of  his  Church  History,  to  Thomas,  grandson 
of  the  aforesaid  Francis  Bowyer.  NoweQ  was  the  first  of  the  Pnotestant  exiles  tiiaft 
returned  to  hail  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  a  prosperous  man  ever  after. 
He  took  a  rational  view  of  the  dispute  between  the  High  Church  and  the  Porilaaa 
respecting  vestments,  affirming  them  to  be  kaiffiil,  but  not  expedient.  He  died  in 
1603^  aged  90^  the  founder  of  the  Free  School  at  Middleton,  in  Lancashire,  aad  a 
baacfiMtor  to  the  CoUoge  of  BnuBcn-nose  and  the  Sohool  of  St.  Panl'a 
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Thb  cbancter  of  this  good  Prelate  has  been  variously  represented^ 
bis  actions  relfttecl  with  diyersitj  of  eircaiinstance»  and  his  death 
described  by  some  as  the  reward  of  treascm,  by  others  as  the  testimony 
of  martyrdom.  Certainly  he  was  a  martyr  to  his  own  creed,  no  less  by 
the  voluntary 'moirtifications  of  his  whole  life,  than  by  the  enf<Hroed 
sufferings  of  his  latter  end.  Of  himself,  we  shall  speak  the  language 
of  his  friends  rather  than  his  revikrs :  hia  opinions  we  shall  endeavour 
to  explain,  but  shall  neither  ccmdemn  nor  justify ;  simply  presuming^ 
that  of  all  errors  the  most  venial  is  a  disinterested  adherence  to  the 
errors  of  antiquity,  especially  when  worse  novelties  are  proposed  to  be 
substituted. 

John  Fisher  was  bom  at  Beverley,  A.  D.  1459.  His  father,  a 
respectable  merchant  of  that  town,  died  before  he  or  his  brother  orphan, 
Robert,  could  compute  their  loss;  yet  left  them  not  unprorided,  for 
Fuller  says  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  that  John's  estate  had  a  pater« 
nal  bottom.  His  mother,  a  worthy  and  pious  woman,  though  she  todc 
a  second  husband,  did  not  neglect  the  children  of  the  first,  but  commits 
ted  them  to  the  charge  of  a  priest  oi  the  collegiate  church- of  Beverley 
as  soon  as  they  were  deemed  capable  of  initiation  into  grammar  learn, 
ing.  John  Fisher  shewing  a  great  iq>titude  for  study,  it  was  determined 
to  train  him  for  the  Church's  sendee.  Accordingly,  in  1484,  when  ha 
was  about  twenty-five,  he  was  entered  of  MichaeLhouse,  then  a  rich 
foundation,*  qjPterwards  dissolved  along  with  King's  Hall,  the  best 
landed  in  Cambridge,  by  Henry  VIH.,  in  1546,  and  its  revenue^ 
swallowed  up  in  his  new  foundation  of  Trinity  College.  From  the 
unusually  late  age  at  which  he  commenced  his  University  education,  it 
is  probable  that  his  studies  were  interrupted  by  some  secular  oocupa. 
tion,  of  which  we  have  not  read.  He  proceeded  Bachelinr  of  Arts  in 
1488,  and  Master  in  1491 ;  was  elected  FeUow,  served  the  office  of 
Proctor  in  1495,  and  in  the  same  year^  on  the  promotion  of  William  de 

*  According  to  Fuller  (Histoiy  of  the  UniTenity  of  Cambridge,  page  12, 1666),  the 
yeaiiy  rents  of  Michael-honse,  at  old  and  easy  rates,  amounted  to  £144  Ss.  Id.,  a 
veiy  large  sum  in  thoae  days. 
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Melton^  heretofore  his  tutor,  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  cathedral  of 
York,  was  chosen  head  of  his  house.  Having  now  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology,  he  took  orders,  and  became  a  distinguished 
divine,  famous  in  all  acts  and  disputations.  He  appeared  to  great 
advantage  in  the  public  exercises,  when  in  1501  he  proceeded  DD. 
Shortly  after  he  was  appointed  Vice  Chancellor,  and  held  the  office 
two  years  successively.  It  is  said  that  about  this  time  he  assisted  the 
studies  of  the  young  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  VIIL,  whose 
proficiency  in  scholastic  divinity  was  such,  that  some  thought  his 
lather  intended  to  make  him  a  churchman,  had  not  his  elder  brother 
died. '  Had  this  intention  taken  effect,  what  more  likely,  than  that  he 
who  proved  the  most  formidable  adversary  of  the  Popedom,  might  have 
been  Pope  himself? 

But  it  is  more  certain  that  the  fame  of  Dr.  Fisher  reached  the  ears 
of  Margaret  of  Lancaster,  the  mother  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  that 
by  her  solicitation  he  quitted  Cambridge,  to  become  her  confessor 
almoner,  and  spiritual  direptor.  This  preference  he  probably  owed  not 
so  much  to  his  skill  in  the  ap]^cation  of  Aristotle's  logic  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  even  to  his  mastery  over  those 
casuistical  subtleties  which  were  the  professional  knowledge  of  a  con- 
fessor, as  to  his  fervent  and  indefatigable  devotion,  his  ascetic  mortifica- 
tions, his  frequent  fiasts  and  continual  abstinence,  his  whips  and  hair 
shirts,  his  zeal  for  good  works,  and  his  eminence  in  that  sort  of  charity 
which  was  then  accounted  most  acceptable  to  Heaven.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Lady  Margaret's  fiimily,  wherein  he  directed  all  things 
with  the  regularity,  if  not  the  severity,  of  a  monastic  establishment, 
when  monasteries  were  really  the  abodes  of  prayer,  penance,  and  con. 
templation.  Never  forgetting  the  interest  of  his  University,  and  of 
religious  learning,  he  encouraged  her  to  those  magnificent  foundations 
by  which  she  continues  to  be  remembered ;  not  as  she  purposed,  with 
pray^s  and  masses,  but  in  thanksgivings  and  college  festivals.  On 
the  8th  of  September,  1502,  she  instituted  two  perpetual  lectures  in 
divinity,  one  at  Oxford,  and  the  other  at  Cambridge.  Fisher  was  the 
first  Margaret's  Professor  at  Cambridge. 

From  1502  to  1504  we  have  nothing  to  record  of  him,  though 
doubtless^ he  did  much  good  in  that  interval;  but  in  1504  he  was 
suddenly,  and  it  is  said  unexpectedly,  called  to  the  see  of  Roche8ter> 
upon  the  translation  of  Richard  Fitz  J^ames  to  the  see  of  London.  This 
promotion  was  naturally  enough  attributed  to  the  Lady  Margaret's 
influence  with  her  son.  It  were  well  if  Bishops  had  always  been  made 
on  such  good  recommendation ;  or  rather,  if  the  app^Btnent  to  all 
church  dignities  were  vested  in  persons  of  religious  experience.    But 
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though  Henry's  dutiful  observance  of  his  mother  was  the  best  point  in 
his  character,  she  was  always  carefiil  to  conceal  her  power  over  him^ 
whatever  it  might  be^  and  never  countenanced  the  Ultra-Lancastrians 
in  their  opinion^  that  he  held  the  crown  only  by  her  sufferance ;  which 
was  true  as  regarded  any  right  to  the  crown  he  could  claim  by  descent. 
She  almost  merged  the  parent  in  the  subject^  with  a  humility  rather 
heroic  than  christian ;  for  it  was  too  conscious  and  deliberate  to  be  the 
spontaneous  issue  of  a  soul  renewed.  Nor  would  it  have  accorded  with 
Henrfs  policy  to  allow  any  of  his  acts  to  be  traced  to  a  woman,  even  if 
that  woman  were  his  mother.  When,  therefore,  it  was  surmised  in  his 
presence  that  Fisher  had  to  thank  the  Countess  of  Richmond  (or  his 
Bishopric,  he  answered,  "  Indeed  the  modesty  of  the  man,  together 
with  my  mother's  silence,  spake  in  his  behalf;"  and  denied  that  the 
Lady  had  ever  opened  her  mouth  on  the  subject,  which  was  probably 
true,  for  Henry  was  too  great  a  politician  to  volunteer  a  gratuitous 
^sJaehood.  He  knew  her  wish,  and  with  true  filial  courtesy,  made  that 
his  request  which  he  might  have  magnified  into  a  boon.  His  letter 
consulting  his  mother  on  the  propriety  of  Fisher's  advancement* is 
extant,  and  commences  as  follows : — ^'  Madam,  and  I  thought  I  should 
not  offend  you,  which  I  will  never  do  wilfully,  I  am  well  minded  to 
promote  Master  Fisher,  your  confessor,  to  a  Bishopric ;  and  I  assure 
you.  Madam,  for  no  other  cause,  but  for  the  great  and  singular  virtue 
that  I  know  and  see  in  him,  as  well  as  in  cunning  and  natural  wisdom, 
and  specially  for  his  good  and  virtuous  living  and  conversation.  And 
by  the  promotion  of  such  a  man,  I  well  know  it  should  courage  others 
to  live  virtuously,  and  to  take  such  ways  as  he  doth,  which  should  be  a 
good  example  to  many  others  hereafter.  Howbeit,  without  your 
pleasure  known,  I  will  not  move  him  nor  tempt  him  herein." 

There  is  a  respectful  delicacy  in  this  letter  which  does  honour  to  the 
writer :  nor  was  this  consultation  a  mere  matter  of  etiquette,  since  the 
advancement  of  Fisher  tended  to  deprive  the  Lady  of  her  chaplain  and 
confessor.  The  style  in  which  Margaret  used  to  address  her  son  is  not 
so  pleasing.  An  epistle  of  her's,  apparently  a  strictly  private  commu. 
nication  respecting  her  own  business,  commences  thus : — ''My  dearest 
and  only  desired  joy  in  this  world.  With  my  most  hearty  loving 
blessings,  and  humble  commendations,  I  pray  our  Lord  to  reward  and 
thank  your  Grcice,  for  that  it  hath  pleased  your  Highness  so  kindly  and 
lovingly  to  be  content  to  write  your  letters  of  thanks  to  the  French 
King  for  my  great  matter  that  hath  been  so  long  in  suit,  as  Master 
Welby  hath  shewed  me  your  bounteous  goodness  is  pleased."  This 
letter  is  subscribed — ''  At  Calais  town,  this  day  of  St.  Anne,  that  I  did 
bring  into  this  world  my  good  and  gracious  Prince,  King,  and  only 
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beloved  son,  by  your  humbh  urvant,  beadtwaman  and  motiier.*  Purely 
this  preposterous  reversal  oi  the  order  of  nature^  wherein  a  mother 
abases  herself  before  lier  own  offsprings  befcHre  the  creature  whom  she 
herself  had  held  ^  muling  and  puking "  in  her  arms^  is  a  satire  upoa 
monarchy.*  But  all  have  their  infirmities.  Margaret,  with  all  her 
humiliations,  and  hair  cloths,  and  washing  of  beggars*  feet,  was  proud 
of  having  a  King  for  her  son,  and  delighted  most  to  contemplate  her 
son  as  a  King. 

Though  Fisher  was  repeatedly  offered  wealthier  dioceses,  he  always 
stuck  fast  to  Rochester,  then  the  poorest  see  in  the  kingdom,  saying, 
^'  he  would  not  forsake  his  poor  little  old  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
so  long/'  In  order  fully  to  enter  into  the  spirit  oi  this  saying,  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  those  who  advocate  the  celibacy  of  the  dergy 
maintain,  that  SU  Paul,  when  he  says  "k  Bishop  should  be  the  husband 
of  one  wi/e/'f  meant  that  a  Bishop  should  have  no  wife  but  his  church. 

Soon  after  his  ordination  as  Bishop,  Dr.  Fisher  was  elected  High 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  an  office  which  had  previously  been  annual ; 
but  the  University,  eiUier  finding  tke  inconvenience  of  such  frequent 
elections,  and  desirous  to  bestow  an  extraordinary  honour  on  the 
fevoured  of  their  great  benefiactrix,  decreed  that  the  Bishop  of  Rochea. 
ter  be  their  High  Chancellor  for  life ;  and  his  successors  have  generally 
held  the  dignity  on  the  same  terms.  The  decree  was  not  solemnly  cod. 
firmed  till  1514. 

In  1505,  the  Lady  Margaret  founded  Christ  College,  or  rather 
restored  and  completed  an  imperfect  foundation  of  Henry  VI.,  kndwn 
by  the  name  of  God's  house,  which  the  troubles  of  that  Monarch  pre- 
vented him  from  finishing.  Margaret,  (''accounting  herself  as  oi  the 
Lancaster  line,  heir  to  all  King  Henry's  Oodly  intentions"),!  executed 
this  design,  only  altering  the  name  from  Qod's  House  to  Christ  CoQege. 
King  Henry  the  Seventh  himself  was  present  at  the  commencement  of 
the  work,  and  gratified  the  University  by  unwonted  liberality.  Fisher 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  building  and  ordering  of  the  new 
college,  and,  that  he  might  be  the  better  accommodated  with  a  lodging, 

*  Did  Heniy  partake  the  Roman  feeling  of  Coriolanus  :— 

Mj  mother  bowi 
As  if  Olympus  to  a  mole-hill  shoold 
In  supplication  nod. — Act  5.  Scene  3. 

f  Ist  Timothy,  iiu  2. :  '^  A  Bishop  then  most  he  blameleaB,  the  hmbtmd  of  one  w^J* 
The  Catholic  interpretation  of  this  text  would  be  very  admiasible,  if  any  other  text 
required  a  Bishop  to  live  single. 

X  FuUer.    Hist  of  Cambridge. 
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he  was  chosen  Pk^ident  of  Queen's,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilkinson ; 
this  headship  he  thankftiJly  accepted^  and  kept  it  a  little  more  than 
three  years.  It  is  said  that  the  fame  and  friendship  of  Fisher  deter, 
mined  Erasmus  to  prefer  Queen's  College  for  the  place  of  his  studies  at 
Cambridge,  whic^  he  first  visited  in  1504  or  5.  That  Erasmus  highly 
esteemed  our  Bishop  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  his  epistles,  in 
which  he  ascribes  the  great  improvement  in  the  studies  in  Cambridge, 
(particularly  in  Greek,)  to  Fisher's  exertions.  The  improyement  must 
have  been  as  great  and  rapid  as  that  whidi  has  lately  taken  place  in  Oxford 

within  the  same  space  of  time,  and  which  is  atill  proceeding  to  higher 
degrees  of  perfection  :•—''  Almost  thirty  years  ago,"  says  he^  "  nothing 
else  was  handled  or  read,  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  but  Alexander,* 
the  Little  Logicals,  (as  they  call  them,)  and  those  old  Dictates  oi  Aris- 
totle, and  Questions  of  Scotus.  In  process  of  time  there  was  an 
accession  of  good  learning,  die  knowledge  of  Mathematics  came  in ;  so 
Bumy  authors  came  in,  whose  names  were  anciently  unknown— -To  wit, 
it  hath  flourished  so  mudi,  that  it  may  contend  with  the  prime  schools 
of  this  age,  and  hath  sudi  men  therein,  to  whom  if  such  be  compared 
that  were  in  the  age  before,  they  will  seem  rather  shadows  of  divines, 
than  divines."  Epist  10.  B.  2.  To  this  reform  he  alludes  again,  with 
a  q>ecial  commendation  of  Dr.  Fisher :— •''  John,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
(a  true  man,  a  true  Bishop,  a  true  divine,)  told  me  some  three  years 
since,  that  in  Cambridge,  (whereof  he  is  perpetual  Chancellor,)  instead 
of  sophistical  querks,  now  sober,  and  sound  disputations,  are  agitated 
amongst  divines,  whence  men  depart  not  only  leameder  but  better." 

In  another  pboe  :— -^'  England  hath  two  famous  Universities ;  Cam*, 
bridge  and  O^ord ;  in  both  of  these  the  Greek  language  is  taught,  but 
in  Cambridge  quietly,  because  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  sits 
governor  of  the  school,  not  only  for  his  learning's  sake,  but  fi»r  his  divine 
life.  But  when  a  certain  young  man  at  Oxford,  not  meanly  learned, 
did  happily  enough  profess  the  Greek  tongue  there,  a  barbarous  Fdlow, 
in  a  popular  sermon,  began  to  rail  against  the  Greek  tongue  with  great 
and  heinous  revilings."  Rode  6,  Epistle  2.  Again :-— "  By  the  wis- 
dom of  Thomas,  Cardinal  of  York,  the  school  of  Oxford  shall  be  adorned 
not  only  with  aU  kinds  of  tongues  and  leamiog,  but  also  with  such 

«  He  means  Alexander  Hsies,  the  fatiier  of  aehool  philoeophy  in  England,  and  the 
master  of  Thomas  Aqninti,  and  Bonaventare,  *'  whose  liTery  in  some  sort  the  rest  of 
the  school-men  may  be  said  to  wear."  He  was,  like  most  of  the  teachers  and 
preachers  of  his  time,  a  Franciscan,  and  the  first  of  that  order  who  took  a  Doctor's 
degree.  He  was  called  the  irrefragable  Doctor,  and  Doctor  Doctonim ;  so  great  an 
honorer  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  he  never  denied  those  that  sned  in  her  name. 
Diedldifi. 
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manners  as  become  the  best  studies.  For  the  University  of  Cambridge 
long  ago^  doth  flourish  with  all  ornaments^  John^  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
being  Chancellor  thereof." 

Thus  though  there  was  a  great  difference  of  temper,  and,  at  that 
time,  no  little  variety  of  opinion,  between  the  grave,  ascetic  Fisher,  and 
the  libera],  cosmopolite  Erasmus,  yet  there  was  between  them  the  com- 
mon tie  of  a  love  for  the  Greek  language,  wherein  the  one  rejoiced  in 
his  proficiency,  and  the  other  wished  to  make  up  for  his  deficiency.  At 
the  time  that  Fisher  received  his  education,  Greek  was  in  a  manner 
unknown  in  England ;  or  if  imderstood  by  any,  it  was  only  by  those 
who  had  completed  their  studies  in  foreign  Universities.  The  first 
teachers  of  that  language  had  to  contend  with  strong  prejudices,  and 
the  students  were  sometimes  exposed  to  manual  violence.  Greek  was 
an  innovation,  and  liable  to  the  same  plausible  and  prudential  objections 
which  apply  to  innovations  in  general ;  for  every  accession  of  knowledge 
convicts  antiquity  of  ignorance,  and  the  security  of  establishments 
requires  that  antiquity  be  deemed  infallibly  wise.  Whatever  tempts  a 
young  man  to  say  ''  I  am  wiser  than  the  aged,"  infringes  upon  disci- 
pline, and  reverses  order.  Old  men  are  naturaUy  averse  to  new  studies, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  a  ready  approbation  to  novelties,  which 
reduce  them  to  the  alternative  of  yielding  their  preeminence,  or  strug- 
gling for  it  with  their  juniors.  It  was,  therefore,  a  great  generosity  in 
Fisher  that  he  encouraged  the  new  learning  by  his  fostering  influence; 
and  a  wonderful  proof  of  candour,  industry,  and  good  sense,  that  he,  an 
elderly  man,  and  a  Bishop,  already  engaged  in  many  labours  at  an  age 
when  most  men  think  themselves  entitled  to  rest,  set  himself  to  acquire 
a  very  difficiilt  kind  of  knowledge,  and  persevered  till  he  had  acquired 
it.  Knight,  in  his  life  of  Dean  Colet,  gives  a  pleasing  account  of  the 
Bishop's  Greek  studies,  which  we  shall  give  verbatim : — *'  Dn  John 
Fisher,  reputed  the  best  preacher,  and  the  deepest  divine  in  these 
times.  Head  of  Queen's  College,  in  Cambridge,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Chaplain  at  Court,  and  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  very  sensible 
of  this  imperfection,  [the  want  of  Greek,]]  which  made  him  desirous  to 
Jeam  Greek  in  his  declining  years,  and  for  that  purpose  he  wrote  te 
Erasmus  to  persuade  William  Latimer,  an  Englishman,  (who  from  his 
travels  had  brought  home  that  language  in  perfection,)  to  be  his 
instructor  in  it.  Erasmus  accordingly  wrote  to  Latimer,  and  impor. 
tuned  him  to  it.  But  he  declined  undertaking  to  teach  the  Bishop  at 
those  years,  alledging  the  long  time  it  would  take  to  make  any  profi- 
ciency, from  the  example  of  the  greatest  masters  of  it  then  in  England, 
Grocyn,  Linacre,  Tonstal,  Pace,  and  More,  and,  to  excuse  himself, 
advised  that  the  Bishop  should  send  for  a  master  out  of  Italy."   Bishop 
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Fisher's  want  of  Greek  made  him  the  greater  patron  and  promoter  of  it 
in  Cambridge;  and  his  being  Chancellor  of  that  University  made  it 
more  eminent  than  Oxford  in  that  respect.  Knowings  therefore^  the 
abilities  of  Erasmus*  this  way^  he  invited  him  thither^  and  supported 

•  *'  About  this  time  (1504)  Erasmus  came  first  to  Cambridge,  (coming  and  going 
for  seven  years  together,)  having  his  abode  in  Queen's  College,  where  a  study,  on  the 
top  of  the  South-west  tower,  in  the  old  court,  still  retaineth  his  name.  Here  his 
labour  in  mounting  so  many  stairs,  (done  perchance  on  purpose  to  exercise  his  body 
and  prevent  corpulency,)  was  reconciled  with  a  pleasant  prospect  round  about  him. 
He  often  complained  of  the  college  ale — Ceremsia  hujus  CoUcgii  mihi  nullomodo  placet, 
(Epist.  16,  libri  8,^  as  raw,  small,  and  windy;  whereby  it  appears,  1st  Ale  in  that 
age  was  the  constant  beverage  of  all  colleges,  before  the  innovation  of  beer,  the  child 
of  hops,  was  brought  into  England :  2nd.  Queen's  College  Cerevisia  was  not  vis 
Cereris,  but  Ceres  vitiata.  In  my  time,  when  I  was  a  member  of  that  house,  scholars 
continued  Erasmus's  complaint,  whist  the  brewers,  (having,  it  seems,  prescription  on 
their  side  for  long  time,)  little  amended  it  The  best  was  that  Erasmus  had  his 
lagena  or  6agon  of  wine,  (recruited  weekly  from  his  friends  at  London,)  which  he 
drank  sometimes  singly  by  itself,  and  sometimes  encouraged  his  faint  ale  with  the 
mixture  thereof. 

**  He  was  public  Greek  Professor,  and  first  read  the  grammar  of  Chrysoloras  to  a 
thin  auditory,  whose  number  increased  when  he  began  the  grammar  of  Theodorus, 
Then  took  he,  by  grace  freely  granted  unto  him,  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  divinity, 
such  his  commendable  modesty,  though  over  de&eTving  a  Doctorship,  to  desire  no 
more  as  yet,  because  the  main  of  his  studies  were  most  resident  on  humanity.  Here 
he  wrote  a  small  tract,  de  conscribendis  eplsiolis,  {on  epistolary  compo9ition)j  set  forth 
by  Sibert,  printer  to  the  University.  Some  years  after,  he  took  upon  him  the  Divi- 
nity Professor's  place,  (understand  the  Lady  Margaret's,)  invited  thereunto,  not  by 
the  salary,  so  small  in  itself,  but  with  desire  and  hope  to  do  good  in  the  employment 

^If  any  find  him  complaining,  HiCy  O  Academiam  nullus,  Sfc.  Here*8  an  Univeniiy 
indeed,  wherein  none  can  be  found  icho  will  at  any  rate  be  hired  to  write  but  indifferently, 
know  this  might  tend  much  to  his  trouble,  but  sounds  nothing  to  the  disgrace  of 
Cambridge.  Indeed,  in  Dutch  academies,  many  poor  people  make  a  mean  livelihood 
by  writing  for  others,  though  but  liberal  mechanics  in  their  employment  No  such 
mercenary  hands  in  Cambridge,  where  every  one  wrote  for  himself,  and  if  at  any 
time  for  others,  he  did  it  gratis,  as  a  courtesy  for  good  will,  no  service  for  reward. 
But  too  tart  and  severe  b  Erasmus  his  censure  of  Cambridge  townsmen.  Vulgus 
Cantabrigiense  inhospitales  Britannos  antecedit  qui  cum  summa  rusticitate  summam 
malitiam  conjunxere.  **  The  Cambridge  mob  outdo  the  general  inhospitality  of 
Britons,  uniting  the  greatest  spitefulness  with  the  greatest  clownishness."  Fuller's 
HLst  of  Cambridge,  page  88. 

Had  Erasmus  visited  the  English  Universities  in  the  19th  instead  of  the  15th  cen- 
tuiy,  he  would  have  found  plenty  of  persons  who  could  be  hired  not  only  to  write  but 
to  compose  indifferently,  and  who  make  a  very  comfortable  livelihood  thereby.  But 
it  is  probable  that,  in  Erasmus  his  time,  imposition*  had  not  yet  been  substituted  for 
corporal  punishment  by  the  couservators  of  academical  discipline,  and  to  be  flogged 
by  proxy,  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  royal  blood.  The  office  of  whipping  boy  still 
continued  in  the  pupillage  of  Charles  I.,  for  Burnet  mentions  the  person  who  held 
it    It  was  much  coveted  for  the  childreu  of  the  poorer  gentry,  as  the  first  step  in  the 

2x 
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him  10  professing  Oreek^  which  he  himself  had  at  last  made  himself 
master  of." 

ladder  of  prefennent  It  u  a  wonder  that  it  is  not  oontinned  as  a  titucure.  Barnaby 
Fitzpatrick  was  whipping  boy,  or,  as  Fuller,  with  more  than  his  usual  delicacy 
expresses  it,  proxy  for  correction,  to  King  Edward  YL,  which,  considering  the  good 
disposition  and  towardliness  of  that  Prince,  must  have  been  a  very  easy  office.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  as  an  emissary  in  France. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Erasmus  has  been  wrongfully  accused  of  spoiling  his  lagena 
by  adulterating  it  with  the  Ceres  vUiata  of  Queen's  college.  If  he  was  guilty  of  such 
an  enormity,  the  kindness  of  his  London  friends  was  thrown  away  upon  him. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  the  distitch,  (read  with  considerable  vari- 
ations) : — 

Hops  and  Turke3rs,  Carp  and  Beer, 

Came  into  England,  all  in  a  year. 

The  precise  year  has  not  been  mentioned,  but  it  must  have  been  after  1504,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  was  a  great  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
schism  and  gastronomy. 

Queen's  college  Ale  no  longer  deserves  the  imputation  cast  upon  it  by  the  philolo- 
ger  of  Rotterdam;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  commonalty  of  the  University 
towns  are  not  much  mended  in  their  manners.  The  hostili^  of  Town  and  Gown  still 
continues.  Much  of  the  rudeness,  not  to  say  brutality,  of  the  natives  in  and  around 
these  fountains  of  Christian  knowledge,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  vulgar  contempt  with 
which  they  are  treated  by  a  certain  part  of  the  stadents.  If  it  be  essential  to  gentility 
to  speak  contemptuously  of  the  vulgus,  it  were  surely  more  decorous  to  call  names  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  (and  the  vituperative  copia  verborum  of  those  learned  languages  is 
peculiarly  ample,)  than  in  such  bald  English  as  Clods,  Snobs,  ffc. 

But  what  right  had  Erasmus  to  affix  the  character  of  inhospitality  to  the  English 
in  general,  cherished  and  honoured,  as  he  was,  by  the  highest  in  the  English  nation, 
and  made  a  Professor  in  an  English  University  ?  Yet  the  charge  has  been  repeated 
from  generation  to  generation.  Perhaps  it  is  true,  that  foreigners  are  subject  to  more 
insults,  out  of  doors,  in  England  than  elsewhere,  but  where  do  they  find  so  much  kind- 
ness within  doors?  Where  is  there  so  sure  a  refuge  for  the  distressed  of  all  nations? 
Hither  come  the  proscribed  of  every  sect  in  religion,  and  every  grade  of  no  religion, 
and  every  party  in  politics;  the  monarch  flies  hither  from  the  storm  of  revolution, 
and  hides  his  **  grey  discrowned  head"  in  a  palace,  and  the  priest,  when  his  function 
has  become  a  bie-word  in  his  own  land,  finds  here  a  welcome  and  a  congregation. 

For  sure,  the  blest,  immortal  Powers 

Have  fixt  a  pillar  in  the  desert  sea, 

A  steadfast  column  of  security. 

Even  this  isle,  this  sea-fenced  land  of  ours : 

Appointed  by  divine  behest, 

A  sea-mark  for  the  wandering  guest, 

A  safety  for  the  poor  opprest. 

Here  is  a  home  for  all  that  need, 

For  every  speech,  and  every  creed. 

So  it  was,  long  time  ago. 

May  time  for  ever  find  it  so. 
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The  foundation  of  Christ  College  was  completed  in  1506^  and  the 
Bish(^  of  Rochester  was  appointed  Visitor  for  life  by  the  statutes^  in 
case  of  the  demise  of  the  foundress.  No  sooner  was  this  great  work 
finished^  than  the  Lady  Margaret  projected  another  still  more  magni- 
ficent^ and  obtained  the  King's  license  for  founding  St.  John's  College ; 
but  before  it  could  pass  through  all  the  necessary  forms^  King  Henry 
VII  died,  at  his  favourite  palace  of  Sheen^  which  he  had  named  after 
his  own  youthful  title^  Richmond^  April  22,  1509 ;  and  his  yenerable 
mother  followed  him  on  the  29th  of  the  ensuing  June,  leaving  it  to  her 
executors,  of  whom  our  Bishop  was  one,  to  continue  and  confirm  her 
charities,  and  to  execute  her  design  of  John's  College,  which  was 
greater  than  any  hitherto  undertaken  in  either  University ;  and  now 
is  only  exceeded  by  her  grandson's  opus  magnufHy  Trinity  College.  But 
the  original  foundation  was  much  narrower  than  the  present  Her 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  her  long.tried  friend  and  spiritual 
physician.  The  view  he  gives  of  her  character  is  a  favourable  speci- 
men  of  the  style  of  that  age,  and  the  only  extract  we  can  give  from  the 
Bishop's  writings.  It  is  as  follows : — *'  She  was  bounteous  and  liberal 
to  every  person  of  her  knowledge  or  acquaintance.  Avarice  and 
covetyse  *  she  most  hated,  and  sorrowed  it  full  much  in  all  persons,  but 

Imitated  and  amplified  fh>m  Pindar's  8th  Olympic,  verse  33  to  38,  Heyne's 
edition. 

The  original  application  i^  to  ^gina,  but  why  should  not  Agina  be  considered  as 
a  type  of  England  ? 

*  Here  the  Bishop  has  been  supposed  to  glance  at  the  memory  of  Henry  VII., 
whose  '^  avarice  and  covetyse  "  were  long  a  topic  of  reproach,  though  of  late  they 
have  found  palliators  if  not  vindicators.  The  reflection  was  likely  to  be  popular, 
and  as  Henry  VII.  was  dead,  and  his  successor  of  so  different  a  turn,  it  might  be 
made  safely.  One  instance  of  his  parsimony  must  have  been  very  grievous  to  his 
good  mother,  who  would  gladly  have  had  the  Calendar  graced  with  a  royal  saint  of 
the  line  of  Lancaster.  There  were  serious  thoughts  of  procuring  the  canonization  of 
Henry  YL,  who  in  no  condition  of  saintship  fell  much  short  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and,  in  the  article  of  sufferings,  veiy  far  exceeding  him.  Application  was 
made  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  but  it  is  commonly  asserted,  that  the  fees  demanded 
were  so  enormous,  that  his  economical  successor  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  dis- 
burse them ;  and  so  St  Heniy  of  Lancaster  was  defrauded  of  his  apotheosis.  But  we 
must  abridge  old  Fuller's  characteristic  account  of  this  matter,  which  doubtless  vexed 
Bishop  Fisher  and  all  true  English  Bishops  deeply  for  their  country's  honour : — 

"  The  King  had  more  than  a  month's  mind  (keeping  seven  years  in  that  humour) 
to  procure  the  Pope  to  canonize  King  Henry  the  Sixth  for  a  saint  For  English 
Saint-Kings,  so  frequent  before  the  Conquest^  were  grown  great  dainties  since  that 
time.  His  canonizing  would  add  much  lustre  to  the  line  of  Lancaster,  which  made 
his  kinsman  and  immediate  successor,  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  so  desirous  thereof. 
Besides,  well  might  he  be  a  saint  who  had  been  a  prophet     For  when  the  wars  of 
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Specially  in  any  that  belonged  unto  her.     She  was  of  singular  easyness 
to  be  spoken  unto^  and  full  certain  answer  she  would  make  to  all  that 

Lancaster  and  York  first  began,  Heniy  the  Sixth,  htholding  this  Hemy  the  Seventh, 
then  a  hoy,  playing  in  the  court,  said  to  the  standen  by,  ^See,  this  youth  one  day  tcill 
quietly  enjoy  what  we  at  this  time  so  muchjiyht  ahout,^*  This  made  the  King,  with  so 
mach  importunity,  to  tender  this  his  request  to  the  Pope;  a  request  the  more  reason- 
able, because  it  was  well  nigh  forty  years  since  the  death  of  that  Henry,  so  that  only 
the  skeletons  of  his  xTtrtnes  remained  in  men's  memories,  the  flesh  and  corruption  of  his 
faults  being  quite  forgotten*  Pope  Alexander,  instead  of  granting  his  request,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  requisites  belonging  to  the  making  of  a  saint.  First,  that  to 
confer  that  honour  was  only  in  the  power  of  the  Pope.  Secondly,  that  saints  were 
not  to  be  multiplied  but  on  just  motions,  lest  commonness  should  cause  their  con- 
tempt Thirdly,  that  his  life  must  be  exemplarily  holy,  by  the  testimony  of  credible 
witnesses.  Fourthly,  that  such  must  attest  the  truth  of  real  miracles  wrought  by  him 
after  death.  Fifthly,  that  very  great  was  the  cost  thereof,  because  all  the  chauntcrs, 
choristers,  bell-ringers  (not  the  least  clapper  in  the  steeple  wagging,  unless  money 
were  tied  to  the  cud  of  the  rope),  with  all  the  officers  of  the  Church  of  St  Peter, 
together  with  the  commissaries  and  notaries  of  the  court,  with  all  the  officers  of  the 
Pope's  bedchamber,  down  to  the  very  locksmiths,  ought  to  have  their  several  fees  of 
such  canonization.     Adding,  that  the  sum  total  would  amount  to  fifteen  hundred 

ducats  of  gold. 

Tantae  molis  erat  Romanum  condcre  Sanctum. 

Most  of  these  requisites  met  in  King  Henry  the  Sixth  in  a  competent  measure. 
First,  the  holiness  of  his  life  was  confessed  by  all.  As  for  miracles,  there  was  no  want 
of  them,  if  credible  persons  might  be  believed.  Thomas  Fuller,  a  very  honest  man, 
living  at  Hammersmith,  had  a  hard  hap  accidentally  to  light  into  the  company  of 
one  who  had  stolen  cattle,  with  whom,  though  wholly  innocent,  he  was  taken, 
arraigned,  condemned,  and  executed.  When  on  the  gallows,  blessed  King  Heniy 
(loving  justice  when  alive,  and  willing  to  preserve  innocence  after  death)  appeared 
unto  him,  so  ordering  the  matter,  that  the  halter  did  not  strangle  him.  For,  having 
hung  a  whole  hour,  and  taken  down  to  be  bnried,  he  was  found  alive;  for  which 
favour  he  repaired  to  the  tomb  of  King  Henry,  at  Chertsey  (as  he  was  bound  to  do 
no  less),  and  there  presented  his  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  him  for  his  deliverance. 
The  very  same  accident,  mutatis  mutandis  of  place  and  persons  (with  some  addition 
about  the  apparition  of  the  Virgin  Mary)  happened  to  Richard  Boyes,  dwelling 
within  a  mile  of  Bath,  the  story  so  like,  all  may  believe  them  equally  true. 

Men  variously  conjecture  why  the  Pope  should  in  effect  deny  to  canonize  King 
Henry  YI.:  a  witty  but  tart  reason  is  rendered  by  a  noble  pen, — because  the  Pope  would 
put  a  difference  between  a  saint  and  an  itmoceiU  (Lord  Bacon's  Hist  of  Henry  VII.) : 
more  probable  it  is  what  another  saith, — that,  seeing  King  Henry  held  the  crown  by 
a  false  title,  the  Pope  could  not  with  so  good  credit  fasten  a  saintship  upon  his 
memory.  But  our  great  antiquary  (Camden)  resolveth  all  in  the  Pope's  oovetoos- 
ness,  demanding  more  than  thrifty  King  Henry  VII.  would  allow;  who  at  last 
contented  himself  (by  the  Pope's  leave  hardly  obtained)  to  remove  the  corpse  from 
Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  where  it  was  obscurely  interred,  to  Windsor  Chapel,  a  place  of 
greater  reputation.  Thus  is  he,  whom  authors  have  observed  twice  crowned,  twice 
deposed,  twice  buried."— C/ii/rcA  History.  Book  IV.  153. 

The  miracle  attributed  to  King  Henry  is  by  no  means  unconunon  in  legendary 
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came  unto  her.  Of  marvellous  gentleness  she  was  unto  all  folks^  but 
specially  unto  her  own^  whom  she  trusted,  and  loved  right  tenderly. 
Unkind  she  would  not  be  unto  no  creature,  nor  forgetful  of  any  kind- 
ness or  service  done  to  her  before,  which  is  no  little  part  of  very  noble- 
ness. She  was  not  vengeable  nor  cruel,  but  ready  enough  to  forget  and 
to  forgive  injuries  done  unto  her,  at  the  least  desire  or  motion  made 
unto  her  for  the  same.  Merciful  also  and  piteous  she  was  unto  such  as 
were  grieved,  and  wrongfully  troubled,  and  to  them  that  were  in 
poverty  and  sickness,  or  any  other  misery.  She  was  of  a  singular 
wisdom,  fax  passing  the  common  rate  of  women.  She  was  good  in 
remembrance,  and  of  holding  memory ;  a  ready  wit  she  had  also  to 
conceive  all  things,  albeit  they  were  right  dark.  Right  studious  she 
was  in  books,  which  she  had  in  great  number,  both  in  £nglish,  and  in 
Latin,  and  in  French  ;  and  for  her  exercise,  and  for  the  profit  of  others, 
she  did  translate  divers  matters  of  devotion  out  of  the  French  into 
£nglish.*  In  favour,  in  words,  in  gesture,  in  every  demeanor  of  her- 
self, so  great  nobleness  did  appear,  that  what  she  spake,  or  did,  it 
marvellously  became  her.  She  had  in  a  manner  all  that  was  prizeaUe 
in  a  woman,  either  in  soul  or  body." 

These  are  praises  as  suitable  to  our  times  as  to  those  in  which  they 

history.  Mr.  Southey  has  founded  two  tales  on  this  sort  of  suspended  animation, 
*'  The  Pilgrim  of  Compostella,"  and  **  Roprecht  the  Robber."  There  is  no  occasion 
to  impute  wilful  falsehood  to  all  these  narrations.  The  hangman  might  in  some 
cases  do  his  work  so  discreetly  as  to  be  accessory  to  the  miracle.  But  resuscitation 
after  hanging  has  often  taken  place ;  and  in  an  age  that  ascribed  every  unusual 
phenomenon  to  the  immediate  interference  of  Divine  agency,  it  would  certainly  be 
taken  as  a  miraculous  attestation  of  innocence  by  all;  and  by  none  more  deeply  than 
by  an  innocent  sufferer.  This  was  natural :  it  was  good.  But  the  Church  always  took 
care  to  appropriate  the  miracles  to  herself. 

*  Among  the  Lady  Margaret's  translations  were  **  The  Mirroure  of  Goulde  for  ye 
sinfulle  Soule/'  from  the  ''Speculum  Aureum  Peccatorum."  ''The  fourth  book 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Of  the  Imitation  and  FoUowynge  of  our  most  merci- 
ful Saviour,  CHRIST."  Printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  William  Atkinson's  transla- 
tion of  the  other  three  books,  in  1510.  Both  these  she  translated  through  the 
medium  of  French  versions.  She  often  lamented  that  she  had  not  made  herself 
mistress  of  Latin  in  her  youth,  though  she  was  not  so  ignorant  of  that  language  but 
that  she  could  use  it  in  the  service  of  charity.  When  she  was  at  Cambridge,  super- 
intending her  new  foundation  of  Christ's  College,  a  student,  detected  in  some  irregu- 
larity, was  driven  past  her  window  to  the  academic  whipping-post,  on  which  she 
cried  out  LentCy  Lente,  as  a  Scotch  lady  would  have  rendered  it,  ^  Canny y 
canny f  noo." 

The  Lady  Margaret,  at  the  desire  and  by  the  authority  of  her  son,  drew  up  the 
orders  for  great  estates  of  ladies  and  noblewomen,  for  their  precedence,  &c.,  particu- 
larly itjwierals. 
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were  spoken.  But  it  is  with  virtues  as  it  is  with  books ;  the  true  and 
excellent  are  never  long  without  just  commendation,  though  the  false, 
and  hollow,  and  affected,  are  often  still  more  noisily  celebrated  for  a 
season.  There  were  other  parts  of  the  Bishop's  discourse  that  have  a 
stronger  savour  of  antiquity.  He  parallels  the  Countess  with  Martha 
in  four  respects. — 1st,  Nobility  of  person ! !  2d,  Discipline  of  her  body. 
3d,  In  ordering  her  soul  to  God.  4th,  In  hospitality  and  charity. — 
Now,  unless  there  be,  as  in  all  probability  there  is,  a  traditional  history 
of  Martha,  containing  many  particulars  not  recorded  by  the  Evangelists, 
it  would  puzzle  a  herald  to  prove  her  nobility,  except  it  consisted  in 
her  descent  from  Abraham,  which  made  her  akin  to  all  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  Neither  does  it  appear  in  scripture  that  she  dis- 
ciplined her  body  in  the  sense  here  meant.  As  for  the  third  and  fourth 
conformities,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  only  passage  of  the 
Gospel  wherein  much  is  said  about  Martha,  she  is  rather  reproved  for 
not  turning  her  soul  to  Qod,  and  for  being  too  intent  upon  her  hospi- 
tality. But  it  had  long  been  a  common-place  to  represent  Martha 
and  Mary  as  the  types  or  symbols  of  the  active  and  the  contemplative 
duties,  and  every  good  woman  was  compared  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

As  all  funeral  panegyrics  are  in  some  degree  biographical,  Fisher 
recounted  the  leading  circumstances  of  Margaret's  life,  not  forgetting  to 
magnify  her  high  parentage,  (which  nevertheless  laboured  under  the 
imputation  of  an  illegitimate  origin,)  and  told  his  audience  that  she  was 
related,  by  birth  or  marriage,  to  thirty  Kings  and  Queens,  (it  should 
be  recollected  that  she  had  three  husbands,  the  first  of  whom  was 
grandson  to  a  King  of  France.)  She  was  born  in  1441,  at  Bletsho,  in 
Bedfordshire,  where  long  after  remained  some  of  her  needle-work,  (the 
eldest  of  all  graphic  arts,  and  most  primitive  of  lady  accomplishments,) 
which  James  the  First  always  asked  to  see  when  he  came  into  that 
neighbourhood.  She  was  the  sole  cliild  and  heiress  of  John  Beaufort, 
Duke  of  Somerset  (grandson  of  John  of  G^unt  and  Catherine  Swinford), 
by  Margaret  Bcauchamp.  While  yet  very  young,  she  was  sought  by 
two  distinguished  suitors;  the  favourite  Suffolk  solicited  her  for  his 
son,  and  the  King  Henry  VI.  recommended  his  own  half-brother,  the 
Earl  of  Richmond,  son  of  Catherine  of  France,  the  Queen  dowager,  and 
Owen  Tudor,  who  traced  his  pedigree  through  Arthur  and  Uther  Pen- 
dragon  up  to  the  Trojan  Brutus ;  nor  was  this  derivation  from  the  first 
possessors  of  Britain  without  its  use  in  conciliating  the  people  to  the 
line  of  Tudor.  It  fulfilled  several  prophecies  of  Merlin,  whom  all  that 
portion  of  the  commimity  whose  books  were  ballads,  and  whose  histori- 
ographers were  the  wandering  minstrels,  held  for  a  great  and  veracious 
sccr.     It  is  related,  and  afiumed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  his 
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sermon  aforesaid,  that  the  young  maiden  Margaret,  being  sorely  per. 
plexed  between  her  two  lovers,  referred  to  an  old  lady,  her  usual  confi. 
dante,  who  advisetl  her  to  apply  for  direction  to  St.  Nicholas,  the 
tutelar  saint  of  youth ;  and  Margaret  earnestly  besought  the  saint  in 
prayer  to  guide  her  choice  according  to  the  best  purposes  of  Heaven ; 
so  it  came  to  pass,  one  morning,  she  knew  not  whether  she  were  sleeping 
or  waking,  a  venerable  man  in  the  habit  of  a  Bishop,  (whom  she  con. 
ceived  to  be  St.  Nicholas  himself,)  tendered  her  Edmund  Tudor  as 
her  husband.  She  related  this  vision  to  her  parents;  the  superna- 
tural warning  was  accepted,  and  she  was  married  accordingly.  Such  is 
the  story,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  incredible.  Bishop  Fisher  believed 
it,  or  he  would  not  have  related  it  in  the  awful  presence  of  death ;  no 
doubt  he  received  it  from  Margaret  herself;  and  would  she  have 
imposed  a  fiction  on  the  man  before  whom  she  was  wont  to  lay  bare  her 
soul  in  the  dreadful  secrecy  of  the  confessional?  Her  funeral  took  place 
before  it  was  become  necessary  "  to  prop  a  falling  church  with  venial 
falsehood,"  and  though  the  supposed  miraculous  interposition  might  be 
of  use  in  sanctifying  the  Tudor  dynasty,  it  was  not  at  all  indispensable 
to  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  an  undisputed  title  from  the  House  of  York : 
and  besides,  Fisher  lived  and  died  to  shew  that  he  was  not  a  man  to 
belie  his  conscience  for  any  king.  But  what  we  mainly  rest  upon  is 
the  probability  of  the  story  in  itself.  Margaret,  though  she  M'as  allowed 
no  choice,  might  still  have  a  preference  between  her  suitors.  Even  the 
romantic  pedigree  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  certainly  royal  on  one  side, 
(a  descendant  of  St.  Louis,)  and  connected  on  the  other  with  so  much 
of  the  poetry,  then  rife  in  baronial  halls,  might  deeply  affect  her  virgin 
imagination.  Her  sight  was  familiar  with  the  images  of  the  saints,  her 
memory  with  their  legends.  She  was  used  from  infancy  to  make  all 
her  desires  known  in  prayer,  which  might  reach  Heaven,  though  it 
went  a  round.about  road.  She  would  naturally  dream  of  what  her 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  engaged  in,  and  what  form  would  her  dreams 
more  naturally  assume,  than  that  of  the  most  revered  and  striking 
objects  to  which  her  waking  life  had  been  accustomed  ?  Even  in  this 
d&y>  young  ladies  sometimes  dream  of  their  lovers,  it  may  be  in  connec- 
tion with  a  }M  or  a  review,  or  any  thing  else  that  they  have  associated 
with  them.  Now  all  Margaret's  thoughts  were  associated  with  saints 
and  visions,  and  religious  pageantry.* 

Some  may  think  this  apparition  an  innocent  stratagem^  concerted  by 

*  Should  any  he  disposed  to  give  another  explanation,  and  hold  that  the  prayer  of 
pare  lips  was  actually  answered,  J  should  neither  ridicule  nor  contradict  them.  That 
the  circumstances  of  the  vision  were  accommodated  to  the  habits  of  the  beholder's 
imagination,  is  in  strict  analogy  with  undoubted  revelation. 
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Margaret  with  her  aged  friend,  to  obtain  the  Man  of  her  Heart  A 
Lady  of  so  much  piety,  and  so  much  benevolence,  could  not  have  lived 
all  her  life  without  falling  in  love.  But  we  think  she  dared  not  have 
trifled  with  St.  Nicholas.  However  it  was,  Margaret  was  married  to 
£dmund  of  Hadnam  ;  but  short  was  his  term  of  wedded  bliss,  for  he 
died  in  the  second  year  of  his  nuptials,  leaving  his  only  son,  the  future 
monarch  of  England,  a  fifteen  months'  infant.  Though  the  Countess  of 
Richmond  had  two  subsequent  husbands,  she  never  had  another  cfaild^ 
and  devoted  to  the  offspring  of  the  husband  of  her  virginity  as  much  of 
her  affections  as  she  thought  heaven  could  spare.  Her  second  marriage 
was  with  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  second  son  of  that  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  has  been  dishonourably  immortalized  by  Shakspeare,  as  the  uncon- 
scientious ally  of  Duke  Richard,  and  the  selfish  rebel  against  the  King 
Richard  of  his  own  making.  Sir  Henry  died  in  1482,  soon  enough  to 
escape  participation  in  his  father's  double  treasons.  His  widow  mar. 
ried,  before  her  weeds  had  lost  the  freshness  of  their  sable  tint,  Thomas 
Lord  Stanley ;  it  is  said,  under  an  implied  condition  that  the  marriage 
was  never  to  be  consummated.  Her  husband,  and  alas,  she  also,  played 
a  very  treacherous  part  to  Richard  the  Third,  which  the  fullest  belief 
in  his  recorded  atrocities  cannot  justify.  Margaret  held  the  train  of 
Richard's  Queen,  at  his  coronation,  and  continually  supplicated  him  to 
restore  her  son  to  his  patrimony,  and  to  allow  him  to  marry  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Edward  IV.,  while  she  was  intriguing  iidth  her  father-in- 
law,  Buckingham,  and  the  Queen  Dowager,  to  supplant  Richard  and 
set  her  son  on  the  throne.  Her  principal  agent  in  these  negociations 
was  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  this  conspiracy 
failed,  and  its  prime  mover  was  very  deservedly  decapitated  ;  for  who- 
ever  was  the  rightful  king,  he  was  a  most  egregious  traitor,  "  So  much 
for  Buckingham."  The  Lady  Margaret  Stanley,  whose  machinations 
were  well  known,  was  treated  by  the'  tyrant  Richard  far  more  gently 
than  her  son  treated  the  widow  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  She  was  only 
committed  to  the  custody  of  her  husband,  whose  defection  at  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  last,  it  may  be  the 
worst,  of  the  Plantagenets.  Stanley  was  made  Earl  of  Derby,  for  what 
the  event  of  a  battle  might  have  made  the  blackest  treason.  Thomas 
Lord  Stanley,  first  Earl  of  Derby  of  the  Stanley's,  died  in  1504,  leaving 
no  issue  by  the  Lady  Margaret,  who  then,  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty- 
four,  after  the  death  of  her  third  husband,  took  a  vow  of  celibacy,  which 
still  remains  among  the  archives  of  St  John's  college.  In  some  portraits 
she  is  represented  in  the  habit  of  a  nun,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she 
ever  entered  formally  into  any  religious  order. 

Her  charities  were  great  and  meritorious.     If  in  some  instances. 
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they  were  not  what  the  present  age  would  call  judicious,  still  they  were 
such  as  her  age  approved ;  and^  in  as  much  as  she  was  an  encourager  of 
learnings  it  is  evident  that  she  looked  to  an  age  beyond  her  own.  So 
large  were  her  beneficences,  that  as  Stow  says,  "  they  cannot  be 
expressed  in  a  small  volume."  She  daily  dispensed  suitable  relief  to 
the  poor  and  the  distressed.  She  kept  twelve  poor  persons  constantly 
in  her  house,  and  having  acquired  that  knowledge  of  practical  surgery, 
which  was  then  a  regular  part  of  the  education  of  the  high.bom  female; 
she  frequently  dressed  the  wounds  of  the  indigent  diseased  with  her 
own  hands.  She  was  bom  either  too  late  or  too  soon ;  had  she  lived 
in  an  earlier  age,  she  would  have  found  more  to  sympathize  with  that  zeal 
which  impelled  her  to  declare,  '^  that  if  the  Princes  of  Christendom 
would  lay  aside  their  mutual  quarrels,  and  combine  in  a  crusade  against 
the  Turk,  she  would  most  willingly  attend  them>  and  be  the  laundress 
in  their  camp/'  Had  she  been  bom  later,  her  excellent  heart  would 
have  been  regulated  by  a  better  instructed  head,  and  she  would  have 
built  the  fabric  of  her  religion  and  morality  exclusively  on  "  the 
foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets."  If  she  had  lived  in  our 
days,  perhaps  she  would  not  have  committed  the  error  recorded  in 
Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus,  in  making  the  son  of  her  third  husband  a 
Bishop,  without  being  well  certified  that  he  w&s  divinely  called  to  the 
office.  But  here  is  the  tale,  judge  of  it  as  you  please.  ''At  this  time 
(1496,)  Erasmus  refused  a  large  pension,  and  larger  promises,  from  a 
young  illiterate  Englishman,  who  was  to  be  made  a  Bishop,  and  who 
wanted  him  for  a  preceptor.  He  would  not,  as  he  says,  be  so  hindered 
from  prosecuting  his  studies  for  all  the  wealth  in  the  world.  This 
youth,  as  Knight  informs  us,  seems  to  have  been  James  Stanley,  son  to 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  son-in-law  to  Margaret,  the  King's  mother,  and 
afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Ely  by  her  interest.  -  This  (says  Knight) 
surely  was  the  worst  thing  she  ever  did,  and  indeed,  if  it  be  the  Catholic, 
it  is  not  the  apostolic  mode  of  bestowing,  and  of  obtaining.  Bishoprics. 
However,  it  appears  that  the  young  gentleman,  if  ignorant,  had  a  desire 
to  learn  something,  and  to  qualify  himself  in  some  measure  for  the  sta- 
tion in  which  he  was  to  be  placed."  If  Margaret  never  did  any  thing 
worse  than  this,  she  was  a  happy  woman  indeed.  Bishoprics  never  can 
be  obtained,  or  bestowed,  in  the  apostolic  method,  till  it  shall  please 
the  Almighty  to  gift  the  rulers  of  the  church  with  the  miraculous 
discernment  of  the  Apostles.  As  long  as  ever  the  church  is  in  any 
degree  connected  with  the  property  of  the  country,  the  superior  offices 
in  it  must,  and  will  be  bestowed,  on  political  considerations ;  and  what 
proof  is  there  that  young  Stanley  was  less  fit  for  a  Bishop  than  any 
other  person,  whose  name  might  have  been  drawn  in  the  lottery  }  As  an 
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Earf  s  mm,  he  had  at  least  a  good  chaaoe  of  bciag  a  gmdtmmm,  wliidi 
ftir  a  mas  who  fxaaatn  a  M—wliit  inndkos  gupcrktity  over  gentle- 
mcD  aod  aciMlan  often  fak  ecnion,  and  it  may  be,  in  soom  rcipecta,  his 
bctteta,iano«Mdl  tfcoBOTnendation,  As  kng  aa  pationi^  is  pemittod^ 
it  is  natnral  and  right  that  the  patrons  should  patronise  those  whom  they 
know  best,  and  love  best,  yoestablishfdcharch  can  bear  any  rfsfmhinnfr 
to  the  primitire  chnrch,  which  grew  up  in  opposition  to  all  establish- 
ments; and  prevailed  orerafl  the  banded  powersofearth  and  hdl  by ''an 
invincible  patience."  Bat  considering  the  chorch  in  its  political  rda- 
tionsy  as  a  mean  of  dvilixation,  and  an  organ  of  the  slate,  nsefid  to 
sanctify  dril  obedience,  it  is  spedally  desirable,  in  every  country  where 
an  aristocracy  exists,  that  a  large,  perhaps  a  major  portion  of  the  heads 
of  the  cbnrdi,  should  be  selected  from  the  aristoGracy.  Even  in  a  land 
of  slaves  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  hi^ier  the  rank  of  the  slave, 
master,  the  better  the  condition  of  the  slave.  God  save  me,  said  a  poor 
christian  n^ro,  from  having  Blackee  for  Maasa.  God  save  me,  mig^t 
the  poor  Vicar  say,  from  a  Bishop  that  has  tutored,  and  written,  and 
preached  himself  to  a  mitre.  No  doubt,  it  would  be  a  very  good  things 
if  the  church  were  so  constituted,  that  the  best  and  most  ejqierienced 
ministers,  could  always  be  intrusted  with  the  highest  authority.  But 
while  the  church  is  a  member  of  the  state,  we  must  be  thankful 
that  its  emoluments  are  so  well  distributed  as  they  are,  and  that  there 
are  always  so  many  liberal  gentlemen  on  the  Bench  as  to  prevent  the 
English  clergy  from  degenerating  into  mere  priests. 

A  single  fact  will  at  once  justify  and  explain  our  meaning.  Cardinal 
Pole  was  the  descendant  of  kings;  a  man  devotedly  attached  to  that 
Church,  of  which,  had  he  lived  longer,  he  probably  might  have  been  the 
chief;  yet  he  was  an  enemy  to  persecution.  Gardiner  and  Bonner  were 
both  natural  children  of  men  not  high  enough  to  dignify  their  bastardy  ; 
they  derived  their  respeetabiiity  solely  from  their  rank  in  the  church, 
and  they  were  the  cruellest  of  persecutors. 

No  panegyric  can  be  more  concise,  pregnant,  orpnqper,  than  Fuller's 
upon  the  Lady  Margaret,  which  is  almost  equally  applicable  to  Bishop 
Fisher,  that  she  was  "  the  exactest  pa^/am  of  the  beet  devotion  that  thoee 
times  afforded,  taxed  with  no  personal  ficudts,  but  the  errors  of  the  age 
she  lived  in,"  She  was  buried  nearly  a  month  after  her  departure,  in 
the  South  isle  of  Henry  VII's  chapel,  with  all  the  pomp  then  usual, 
and  had  a  sumptuous  monument,  with  a  gilt  brass  effigy,  and  an  epitaph, 
for  writing  which  Erasmus  received  twenty  shillings  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  a  very  scanty  remuneration,  even  when  all  allowances  are 
made  for  the  high  value  of  money.    It  is  as  follows :— - 

*'  Margarettt  Richmondiae,  septimi  Henrici  Matri,  Octavi  Aviae, 
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qus  stipendia  constituit  tribus  hoc  coeuolno  Monnchis,  et  Doctori 
Grammatices  apud  Winbom ;  perque  Angliam  totam  diyini  yerbi  prae. 
ooni  duobus  item  interpretibos  litheranun  sacrammy  alteri  Oxonis 
Alteri  Cantabrigis,  ubi  et  coUegia  duo^  Christo  et  Johanni  disdpulo 
ejus^  struxit.    Morilur  An.  Dom.  1509>  tertio  Kal.  Jul." 

''  Sacred  to  tbe  memory  of  Margaret^  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother 
of  Heniy  VII.  and  grandmother  of  Henry  VIII,  who  founded  salaries 
for  three  Monks  in  this  convent,  for  a  grammar.«chool  at  Winbume, 
and  a  preacher  of  God's  Word  throughout  England ;  as  also  for  two 
divinity  lecturers,  the  one  at  Oxford,  and  the  other  at  Cambridge,  in 
which  last  place  she  likewise  built  two  colleges  in  honour  of  Christ  and  of 
his  disciple  St.  John.   She  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1509,  June  29." 

Thus  br  the  life  of  Fisher  had  been  a  life  of  peace,  piety,  and  use- 
fulness": from  the  decease  of  his  good  mistress  his  troubles  may  be  said 
to  have  begun.  As  one  of  the  eight  executors  of  the  Lady  Margaret's 
will,  he  undertook  the  weighty  task  of  perfecting  tiie  foundation  of 
John's  CoUege,  in  which  he  met  with  unexpected  opposition : — "  A 
generation  of  prowling,  progging,  projecting  promoters  (such  vermin, 
like  Pharaoh's  frogs  will  sometimes  creep  even  into  King's  chambers), 
questioning  the  title  of  the  land  of  the  college,  took  from  it  at  once 
four  hundred  pounds  of  yearly  revenue."*  This  took  place  in  the  very 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  and  was  never  redressed. 
But  notwithstanding  this  unpropitious  circumstance,  the  College  was 
rapidly  finished,  and  immediately  crowded.  That  man  must  indeed 
have  been  highly  favoured,  who  was  allowed  a  study  to  himself;  and 
it  is  said  that  tiiose  who  had  private  letters  to  write  were  obliged  to 
cover  the  paper  with  their  hands,  to  prevent  their  secrets  being  over, 
looked  by  the  throng  of  chums. 

In  1516  Bishop  Fisher  repaired  to  Cambridge,  to  open  the  new 
house  of  the  Muses  with  due  solemnity,  and  was  commissioned  to  make 
statutes  for  its  regulation.  How  mightily  it  grew  and  flourished  we 
have  ahready  dedared  in  the  life  of  Ascham.  It  has  always  been  a 
resort  of  students  from  the  northern  provinces,  who,  if  less  brilliant 
and  mercurial  than  the  children  of  the  south,  are  not  less  eminent 
in  honours,  their  slow  and  sound  minds  being  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  patient  toil  of  mathematics,  in  which  branch  of  knowledge  St  John's 
competes  honouraUy  with  Trinity. 

During  the  first  years  of  Henry  Vlll.  Bishop  Fisher  retained  a  large 
portion  of  favour.  The  Countess  Margaret,  on  her  death  bed,  com. 
mended  the  inexperience  of  her  grandson  to  his  pastoral  care,  and 
Henry,  who  was  not  born  without  good  dispositions,  though  he  outlived 

•  Fuller. 
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them  aH,  respected  him  as  a  sjpmtaal  fiither.  Id  1512  he  was  a|ipoiiited 
to  represent  the  English  Church  at  the  Council  of  Lateran^  but,  for  some 
forgotten  cause,  the  s^pointment  neTer  took  effect.  Doubtless  he  was 
consulted  by  the  young  King  in  r^ard  to  the  confirmation  of  his  espou- 
sals to  Catherine,  his  brother's  widow,  of  which  nothing  but  the  ceremoay 
had  hitherto  taken  place.  Itisby  no  means  true  that  Henry  had  no  scru- 
ples respecting  the  lawfulness  of  that  union,  till  his  conscience  was  aw3u 
kened  by  the  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Though  no  moie  than  twelve  years 
of  age  at  his  brother  Arthur's  deaith,  he  remonstrated  strongly  against 
the  project  of  marrying  him  to  a  woman  considerably  his  senior,  of  a  rery 
ordinary  person,  and  a  demure,  spiritless  resenredness  of  manner,  which 
youth  is  ever  apt  to  ascribe  to  a  morose  temper.  But  his  father  could 
not  prerail  upon  himself  to  restore  the  200,000  ducats  which  omiposed 
Catherine's  portion.  The  Pope's  dispensation  was  as  potent  to  annul 
the  rights  of  nature  as  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  the  contract  was  formally 
made.  Still  Henry  might,  when  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  have 
refused  to  ratify  an  act  in  which  he  had  never,  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word,  been  a  consenting  party.  It  is  even  said  that  his  fiither,  on  his 
death.bed,  urged  him  to  break  off  the  contract  Warham,  the  Primate, 
certainly  disapproved  of  it ;  but  the  majority  of  the  council,  and  the 
Lady  Margaret,  who  only  just  survived  the  solemnization  of  the  nup- 
tials, were  of  the  contrary  opinion.  Whether  Fisher  approved  of  the 
marriage,  we  can  only  conjecture.  Certainly  he  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  divorce,  and  believed  in  the  dispensing  power  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
For  some  years  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  took  little  part  in  public 
affairs.  Pageantry,  war,  and  negociation  were  the  main  occupations  of 
the  English  court,  and  in  the  first  and  last,  the  clergy  were  as  much 
busied  as  the  laity.  But  Fisher  had  little  taste  for  either.  Ambiti<Mi. 
and  vanity  were  as  alien  to  his  nature  as  they  were  predominant  in 
Wolsey^s.  To  the*  dangers  which  threatened  the  Church  he  could  not 
be  entirely  blind.  The  opinions  of  Wickliffe,  in  spite  of  increasing, 
persecution,  were  gaining  ground.  Henry  VU.,  who,  like  his  prede- 
cessor Henry  IV.,  needed  the  sanction  of  the  clergy  to  heal  the  defects 
of  his  title,  had,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  enforced  the  laws  against 
heresy  with  ruthless  severity,  and  Henry  VIII.,  though  more  secure  on 
his  throne,  shewed  no  inclination  to  treat  the  Lollards  with  more  lenity. 
Even  those  who  saved  their  lives  by  recanting  were  forced  to  wear  a 
representation  of  a  faggot  worked  in  thread  on  their  left  sleeves  all 
the  days  of  their  lives,  on  pain  of  death.  "  And  indeed,  to  poor  people: 
it  was — put  it  offy  and  be  burned — keep  it  on,  and  be  starved  ;  seeing 
none  generally  would  set  them  to  work  that  carried  that   badge."* 

•  Fuller. 
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Fisher  had  his  share  in  these  persecutions ;  for  his  faith  was  in  every 
tittle  the  faith  of  his  Churchy  to  doubt  or  swerve  from  which  he  held 
the  worst  of  crimes;  and  any  compassion  done  or  felt  towards  such 
revolters  he  held  to  be  soul-murder.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  more  enlightened  mind  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  persuaded  to  sup. 
port  the  foiling  fabric  by  the  rack,  the  scourge,  and  the  stake,  there  can 
be  little  surprise  that  Fisher  knew  nothing  of  toleration.  He  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  needfulness  of  practical  reforms  in  the  church :  he  dis- 
apprpved  of  exorbitant  wealth  or  temporal  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy :  he  abhorred  licentious  manners  and  lax  opinions  in  the  servants 
of  the  altar  :  but  he  would  havte  all  reforms  brought  about  by  the 
authority  of  the  church  alone,  without  any  interference  of  lay  power ; 
and  in  doctrinal  points  he  dared  not  so  much  as  admit  the  possibility  of 
error  in  the  established  creed.  Meantime  he  did  not  forbear  to  reprove 
the  wordly  dispositions  and  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  priesthood  both 
by  his  example  and  his  discourses ;  of  which  latter  the  following  speech, 
delivered  in  convocation,*  is  no  unfavourable  sample : — 

"  May  it  not  seem  displeasing  to  your  Eminence  and  the  rest  of  these 
grave  and  reverend  fathers  oi  the  church,  that  I  speak  a  few  words, 
which  I  hope  may  not  be  out  of  season.  I  had  thought  that  when  so 
many  learned  men,  as  substitulesf  for  the  clergy,  had  been  drawn  into 
this  body,  that  some  good  matters  should  have  been  propounded  for  the 
benefit  and  good  of  the  church;  that  the  scandals  that  lie  so  heavy 
on  her  men,  and  the  disease  which  takes  such  hold  on  those  advantages, . 
might  have  been  hereby  at  once  removed,  and  also  remedied.  Who 
hath  made  any  the  least  proposition  against  the  ambition  of  those  men 
whose  pride  is  so  offensive,  whilst  their  profession  is  humility?  or 
against  the  incontinency  of  such  as  have  vowed  chastity  ?  How  are 
the  goods  of  the  church  wasted  ?  the  lands,  the  tithes,  and  other  obla- 
tions of  the  devout  ancestors  of  the  people  (to  the  great  scandal  of  their 
posterity)  wasted  in  superfluous  riotous  expenses?  How  can  we  exhort 
our  flocks  to  fly  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  when  we 
that  are  Bishops  set  our  minds  on  nothing  more  than  that  which  we 
forbid?  If  we  should  teach  according  to  our  doing,  how  absurdly 
would  our  doctrines  sound  in  the  ears  of  those  that  should  hear  us  ? 
And  if  we  teach  one  thing  and  do  another,  who  shall  believe  our 
report?  which  would  seem  to  them  no  otherwise,  than  if  we  should 
throw  down  with  one  hand  what  we  build  up  with  the  other.  We 
preach  hiunility,  sobriety,  contempt  of  the  world,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
people  perceive  in  the  same  men  that  preach  this  doctrine,  pride  and 

*  In  the  synod  of  the  whole  clergy  assembled  by  Wolsey  in  his  capacity  of  legate 
a  latere.  f  i.  e.  Representatives. 
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haughtiness  of  mind^  excess  of  apparel^  and  a  resignation  of  ourselres 
to  all  worldly  pomps  and  vanities.  And  what  is  this  otherwise  than  to 
set  the  people  at  a  standi  whether  they  shall  follow  the  sight  of  their 
own  eyes^  or  the  belief  of  what  they  hear }  Excuse  me^  Beverend 
Fathers^  seeing  herein  I  blame  no  man  more  than  I  do  myself;  for 
sundry  times,  when  I  have  settled  myself  to  the  care  of  my  flock^  to 
visit  my  diocese,  to  govern  my  church,  to  answer  the  enemies  of  Christy* 
suddenly  there  hath  come  a  message  to  me  from  the  court,  that  I  must 
attend  such  a  triumph,  or  receive  such  an  ambassador.  What  have 
we  to  do  with  Princes'  courts  P  If  we  are  in  love  with  Majesty,  where 
is  a  greater  excellence  tiian  whom  we  serve  ?  If  we  are  in  love  with 
stately  buildings,  are  there  higher  roofs  than  our  cathedrals  ?  If  with 
apparel,  is  there  a  greater  ornament  than  that  of  the  clergy  ?  Or  is 
there  better  company  than  a  communion  with  the  saints?  Truly, 
most  Reverend  Fathers,  what  this  vanity  in  temporal  things  may  work 
in  you  I  know  not ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  in  myself  I  find  it  a  great 
impediment  to  devotion.  Wherefore  I  think  it  necessary  (and  high 
time  it  is)  that  we  that  are  the  heads  should  begin  to  give  example  to 
the  inferior  clergy  as  to  these  particulars,  whereby  we  may  all  be  the 
better  conformable  to  the  image  of  God.  For  in  this  trade  of  Hie  which 
we  now  lead,  neither  can  there  be  likelihood  of  perpetuity  in  the  same 
state  and  condition  wherein  we  now  stand,  or  safety  to  the  clergy ." 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  ostentation  of  Wolsey,  and  the  super!- 
ority  which  he  claimed  and  asserted,  even  over  the  Archbishop  of 
€!anterbury,  in  his  own  province,  was  deeply  offensive  to  the  great 
body  of  his  clerical  brethren,  who,  though  apparently  included  in 
Fisher's  censure,  would  take  care  to  apply  it,  in  their  minds,  to  the 
Cardinal  alone. 

The  events  between  1516,  and  1529,  are  so  vast,  and  so  infinitely 
ramified,  the  great  outlines  are  so  universally  known,  and  the  detail  so 
complex,  and  in  many  parts  so  obscure,  that  while  such  a  sketch  of  them 
as  could  be  reduced  within  our  limits,  could  be  nothing  more  than  a 
bald  recital  of  facts  with  which  every  schoolboy  is  acquainted,  and  dates 
easily  ascertained  from  any  table,  a  full  and  comprehensive  survey 
would  turn  our  memoir  of  Bishop  Fisher  into  a  civil  and  religious 
history  of  the  world.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  treat  the  subject  with- 
out entering  into  controversies,  both  on  questions  of  opinion,  and  on 
matters  of  fact,  quite  alien  to  our  purpose.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
chiefly  to  the  part  acted  and  suffered  in  the  contest  by  our  present 
subject. 

Almost  as  soon  as  Luther  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  Reformer, 

*  L  e.  Persecute  the  Lollards  and  Lutherans. 
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Bishop  Fisher  entered  the  pcrfemic  field  against  him.  It  has  even  been 
asserted  that  the  fiamoas  defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments^  which 
obUined  for  the  King  of  England  the  title  of  ''  Defender  of  the  Faith/' 
was  in  a  great  measure  his  composition.*  The  Bishop  certainly  toc^c 
upon  himself  to  answer  the  answerers  of  his  sovereign,  little  thinking 
how  fell  a  foe  that  sovereign  was  ordained  to  prove  to  the  system  he 
was  then  upholding. 

Though  Fisher  must  have  felt  Wolsey's  monopoly  of  the  King's 
countenance  very  grievous,  and,  doubtless,  groaned  in  spirit  for  the 
scandals  and  oppressions  of  the  church,  he  offered  little  or  no  opposition 
to  the  court  measures,  and  perhaps,  had  too  entire  a  devotion  to  that 
pontifical  power,  which  he  esteemed  the  earthly  di^nser  of  salvation, 
to  dispute  lightly  with  the  Pope's  legate,  however  surreptitiously  his 
legatine  office  might  have  been  obtained,  or  however  indiscreetly  exer- 
cised.   It  was  not  tUl  the  legality  of  the  King's  marriage  began  to  be 
called  in  question,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Vatican  imjJicitly  limited, 
that  he  became  an  obstacle  at  once  to  the  King's  passions  and  the  Car^ 
dinal's  purposes.    Henry  and  Wolsey  were  alike  bent  on  the  repudia- 
tion of  Catherine,  who  was  now  somewhat  decHned  into  the  vale  of 
years,  with  little  hope  of  male  issue.    It  is  pretended  that  Wolsey's 
resentment  against  the  Emperor  Charies  V.,  who  had  duped  him  with 
regard  to  the  Papacy,  was  the  fountain  head  of  all  those  scruples, 
examinations,  negociations,  and  protestations,   which   ended   in   the 
divorce  between  England  and  the  church  of  Rome.     The  favourite 
intended  to  give  his  sovereign  in  marriage  to  the  French  King's 
sister,  and  the  rupture  with  the  Emperor  likely  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  slight  put  upon  his  aunt,  would,  in  a  manner,  compel  Henry  to 
side  with  the  French  interest.    However  this  might  be,  the  majority 
of  divines,  casuists,  and  canonists,  were  agreed  that  the  King's  marriage 


*  **  There  is  a  tradition  that  King  Henry's  fool  (though  more  truly  to  be  termed 
by  another  name)  coming  into  the  court,  and  finding  the  King  transported  with  an 
tinusoal  joy,  boldly  asked  him  the  cause  thereof,  to  vhom  the  King  answered,  it  was 
because  the  Pope  had  honoured  him  with  a  style  more  eminent  than  any  of  his  ances- 
ton ;  '^  O  good  Hany,  (quoth  the  fool,)  let  thou  and  I  defend  one  another,  and  let 
the  Faith  alone  to  defend  itself/'    Fuller's  Church  Histoiy.    Book  Vth. 

Is  the  use  of  this  title  by  the  Protestant  King's  of  England  perfectly  honest  ?  It  is 
not  long  since  our  sovereigns  laid  down  the  style  of  King's  of  France,  and  they  did 
wisely;  but  of  the  two  they  had  better  have  retained  a  memorial  of  the  Fifth  Harry's 
valour,  than  of  the  Eighth  Harry's  school  divinity.  Titles,  ceremonial  privileges,  and 
armorial  bearings,  are  only  interesting  or  significant,  in  so  far  as  they  are  historical. 
Let  those  then  be  maintained  which  are  asMciated  with  the  most  glorious  passages  of 
faistoiy. 
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was  onlawful,  and  the  bull  of  Pope  Julius  IL  invalid ;  inasmudi  as  the 
alleged  grounds  for  granting  were  not  true.  For  in  the  preamble  it  was 
stated  that  the  dispensation  was  granted  at  the  special  request  of  Priiioe 
Henry^  who^  at  the  Hnu  that  the  buU  was  obtained^  had  scarcely  reached 
his  twelfth  year,  and,  as  far  as  he  had  any  will  of  his  own,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  bargain. 

When,  after  many  delays,  it  was  at  last  decided  by  the  Pope  to  send 
Campeggio  as  Wolsey's  assessor,  and  that  they,  in  the  quality  of  conunis- 
sioners  for  the  Pope,  should  take  cognizance  of  the  cause  pending 
between  Henry  and  Catherine,  Bishop  Fisher,  along  with  Nicholas 
West,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Henry  Standish,  Bishop  of  St  Asi^h,  were 
appointed  the  Queen's  advisers  and  counsel.  Henry  could  have  had  no 
thought  at  that  time,  of  disowning  the  Papal  authority,  for  he  appeared 
in  person  at  the  citation  of  the  Pope's  representatives,  to  answer  their 
interrogatories. 

"  It  was  fashionable  among  the  heathen,"  says  old  Fuller,  "  at  the 
celebration  of  their  centenary  solemnities,  which  returned  but  once  in  a 
hundred  years,  to  have  a  herald  publickly  to  proclaim  '  Come  hither  to 
behold  what  you  never  saw  before,  and  are  never  likely  to  see  again."* 
But  here  happened  such  a  spectacle,  in  a  great  room  caUed  the  Parlia. 
ment  chamber,  in  Blackfriars,  as  never  before  or  after  was  seen  in 
England,  viz.  King  Henry  summoned  in  his  own  land  to  appear  before 
two  judges,  the  one  Wolsey,  directly  his  subject  by  birth,  the  other 
his  subject  occasionally  by  his  preferment,  Campeggio  being  lately  made 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Summoned,  he  appeared  personally,  and  the 
Queen  did  the  like  the  first  day,  but  afterwards  both  by  their  Doctors." 
As  to  be  present  on  such  a  strange  occasion  would  be  no  trivial  incident 
in  any  man's  life,  and  the  part  he  bore  in  the  proceedings  was  a  most 
important  one  in  Fisher's,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  extract  largely  from 
the  account  of  this  trial,  given  by  Cavendish,  the  feithful  servant  and 
biographer  of  Wolsey,  a  contemporary,  and  probably  an  eye-witness, 
whose  leaning,  if  any,  was  to  the  Queen's,  which  was  also  Fisher's  side. 
It  must  be  premised,  that  the  trial  commenced  on  the  3l8t  of  May, 
1529. 

"  Then  after  some  deliberation,  his  (Campeggio's)  commission,  under- 
stood, read,  and  perceived,  it  was  by  the  council  determined  that  the 
King  and  the  Queen  his  wife,  should  be  lodged  at  Bridewell,*  and  that 

*  The  Bending  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  Bridewell  seems  ominous  to  modem  ears, 
till  they  recollect  (if  ever  they  knew)  that  the  Bridewell  here  meant  was  a  magnificent 
house  in  Fleet-street,  sometime  the  property  of  the  extortioner  Empson,  but  merged 
in  the  crown  at  his  attainder,  and  given  by  the  King  to  Wolsey.  In  the  patent,  dated 
"'^10,  an  orchard  and  twelve  gardens  are  enumerated  as  belonging  to  it     It  stood 
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in  the  Black-Friars,  a  certain  place  should  be  a|>pointed  where  the  King 
and  the  Queen  might  most  conveniently  repair  to  the  court,  there  to  be 
erected  and  kept  for  the  disputation  and  determination  of  the  King's  case, 
whereas  these  two  legates  sat  in  judgment  as  notable  judges^  before  whom 
the  King  and  Queen  were  duly  cited  and  summoned  to  appear.  Which 
was  the  strangest  and  newest  sight,  and  device,  that  ever  was  heard  or 
read  in  any  history  or  chronicle  in  any  region^  that  a  King  and  Queen 
should  be  convented  and  constrained  by  process  compellatory  to  appear 
in  any  court  as  common  persons,  within  their  own  realm  or  dominion,  to 
abide  the  judgment  and  decrees  of  their  own  subjects,  having  the  royal 

diadem  and  the  prerogatives  thereof." 

«  . «  *  «  ♦ 

**  11  eyes  be  not  blind  men  may  see,  if  ears  be  not  stopped  they  may 
hear,  and  if  pity  be  not  exiled  they  may  lament,  the  sequel  of  this  per- 
nicious and  inordinate  carnal  love.  The  plague  whereof  is  not  ceased, 
(although  this  love  lasted  but  a  while,)  which  our  Lord  quench,  and 
take  from  us  his  indignation. 

'  "  Ye  shall  understand,  that  there  was  a  court  erected  in  the  Black. 
Friars,  in  London,  where  these  two  Caidinals  sat  in  judgment*  Now 
will  I  set  you  out  the  manner  and  order  of  the  court  there.  First, 
there  was  a  court  placed  with  tables,  benches,  and  bars,  like  a  consis- 
tory, a  place  judicial^  for  the  judges  to  sit  on.  There  was  also  a  cloth 
of  estate,  under  the  which  sat  the  King,  and  the  Queen  sat  at  some 
distance  beneath  the  Eling :  under  the  judges'  feet  sat  the  officers  of 
the  court.  The  chief  scribe  there  was  Dr.  Stephens,*  who  was  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Winchester :  the  apparitor  was  one  Cooke,  most  com- 
monly called  Cooke  of  Winchester.  Then  sat  there,  within  the  said 
-Court,  directly  before  the  King  and  the  judges,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Doctor  Warham,  and  all  the  other  Bishops.  Then  at  both 
ends,  with  a  bar  made  for  them,  the  counsellors  on  both  sides.  The 
Doctors  for  the  King  were  Dr.  Sampson,  that  was  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  and  Dr.  Bell,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
with  divers  others. 

upon  the  grottnd  which  is  now  occapied  by  Salisbury  Square  and  Donet-street,  its 
•gardens  reaching  to  the  river.  In  this  Bridewell  took  place  that  interview  between 
Queen  Catherine  and  the  two  Cardinals,  so  beautifully  dramatized  by  Shakespeare. 
Heniy  VIII.    Act  3,  Scene  1st 

*This  was  the  Gardiner,  **  of  undesirable  celebrity/'  who  in  his  younger  days  was 
usually  called  by  his  christian  name,  Stephen,  or  Stevens.  He  was  the  natural  son 
of  a  fiishop,  therefore  he  had  but  an  equivocal  title  to  a  simame. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  practitioners  in  the  courts  of  civil  and  ctypon 
law  were  generally  ecdesiastics  before  the  Reformation. 

2  z 
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''Nour  on  the  Other  side  Stood  the  counsel  for  the  Qoeen;  Dr-Fbher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  Standish,  some  time  a  Gtey  FHar,  and 
then  Bishop  \if  St.  Ass^h,  two  notable  derics  in  Diiinity  ;  and  m 
€9p€cial  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  a  very  godly  nan  and  a  devoot 
person,  who  after  suifeved  death  at  Tower-HiU  ;  the  whidb  was  gieatly 
lamented  through  all  the  foreign  Umrcrsities  of  Omstendom.  Theie 
was  alto  another  ancient  Doctor,  called,  as  I  remember.  Doctor  Ridley, 
a  very  small  person  in  stature,  but  surely  a  great  and  an  eaoelknt  derk 
in  Dirinity. 

''The  court  being  thus  funushed and  otdoed,  the  judges eonnnanded 
the  crier  to  proclaim  silence :  then  was  the  judges'  oonuniasion,  which 
they  had  of  the  Pope,  published  and  read  openly,  before  all  the  audi- 
ence there  assembled.  That  done,  the  crier  called  the  King  by  the 
name  of  *  King  Henry  of  England,  come  into  court,'  Sue  With  that 
the  King  answered  and  said,  '  Here,  my  Lord&'  Then  he  called  alao 
the  Queen,  by  the  name  of  *  Catherine,  Queen  of  England,  cmne  into 
court,'  &C.,  who  made  no  answer  to  the  same,  but  rose  up  incontinent 
(Nit  of  her  chair,  where  as  she  sat,  and  because  she  could  not  come 
directly  to  the  King  for  the  distance  which  severed  them,  she  took  pain 
to  go  about  unto  the  King,  kneeling  down  at  his  feet  in  the  aght  of 
all  the  court  and  assembly,  to  whom  she  said,  in  effect,  in  brdcen 
English,  as  foUoweth  : — * 

" '  Sir,'  quoth  she,  '  I  beseech  you,  for  aU  the  loves  that  have  been 

•  **  Here  the  Queen  aroge,  and  aaer  her  respects  dealt  to  the  Cardinals,  in  such  man- 
ner M  Ncemed  neither  uncivil  to  them,  nor  unsuitiDg  to  herself,  uttered  the  foOowing 
upeech  at  the  King's  feet,  in  the  English  Umgne,  hnt  with  her  Spanish  tone,  a  ch> 
whereof  was  so  far  from  rendering  it  the  less  inteDigihle,  that  it  sounded  the  more 
pretty  and  pleasant  to  the  hearers  thereoC  Yea,  her  very  prtmrnaaiium  pleaded  Jot 
her  with  all  ingemwm  miditan,  providing  her  tome  pity^  m  due  to  a  foreigner  Jwtfrmn  ker 
trum  ct)wUn/\'.. Fuller^ »  Church  History,  Booh  V. 

The  speech  which  Fuller  puts  into  the  Queen's  mouth  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  in  CavendiHh,  from  whom  it  was  transferred  into  the  Chronicles.  Shakespeare 
has  shown  his  good  sense  and  good  feeling  hy  preserving  it  almost  entire  in  his 
Henry  VIII. 

**  Hall  has  given  a  different  report  of  this  speech  of  the  Queen's,  which  he  says  was 
made  in  French^  and  translated  by  him,  as  weU  as  he  could,  from  notea  taken  by 
Campcggio's  secretary.  In  his  version  she  accuses  Wolsey  with  being  the  fint  movtf 
of  her  troubles,  and  reproaches  him,  in  bitter  terms,  with  pride  and  velnptaonsnefls. 
Such  harsh  language  could  hardly  deserve  the  praise  *  modegte  iamen  earn  locuiam 
fitme '  given  by  Campeggio.— JVb<<f  to  Singer's  edition  of  Cavendish's  Life  qf  Wolsey. 

Burnet,  whose  «cuc"  was  not  to  excite  compassion  for  Queen  Catherine,  denies 
the  authenticity  of  the  speech  altogether.     He  affirms  positively  that  the  King  did 

'  -appear  personally,  but  by  proxy  j  and  that  the  Queen  withdrew  aOer  reading  a 
against  the  competency  of  the  judges    "And  from  this  it  is  dear,"  si^s  the 
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between  us,  and  for  the  love  of  Qod,  let  me  have  justice  and  right ; 
take  of  me  some  pity  and  compassion,  for  I  am  a  poor  woman  and  a 
stranger,  bom  out  of  your  dominions.  I  have  no  assured  friend,  and 
much  less  indifferent  counsel,  I  flee  to  you  as  to  the  head  of  justice 
within  this  reidm.  Alas,  Sir,  wherein  have  I  offended  you,  or  what 
<xx^on  of  displeasure  ?  Have  I  designed  against  your  will  and  plea- 
sure, intending,  as  I  perceive,  to  put  me  from  you  ?  I  take  God  and 
all  the  world  to  witness,  that  I  have  been  to  you  a  true,  humble,  and 
obedient  wife,  ever  conformable  to  your  will  and  pleasure,  that  never 
said  Or  did  luiy  thing  td  the  contrary  thereof,  being  always  well  pleased 
and  contented  with  all  things  ih  which  you  had  any  delight  or  dalliance, 
whether  it  were  in  little  or  in  much,  I  never  grudged  in  word  or 
countenance,  or  shewed  a  visage  or  spark  bf  discontentation.  I  loved 
all  those  whom  ye  loved,  <mly  for  your  6ake,  whether  I  had  cause  or  no, 
and  whether  they  were  my  friends  or  liiy  enemies.  This  twenty  years 
I  have  been  y6ur  true  wife,  or  more,  and  by  me  you  have  had  divers 
children,  although  it  hath  pleased  Ood  to  call  them  out  of  this  world, 
which  hath  been  no  default  in  me.  And  when  ye  had  me  at  the  first, 
I  take  God  to  be  my  judge  I  was  a  true  maid ;  and  whether  it  be  true 
br  no,  I  put  it  to  your  conscience.  If  there  be  any  just  cause  by  the 
law  that  ye  can  ftUege  against  me,  either  of  dishonesty  or  any  other 
impediment,  to  banish  and  put  me  from  you,  I  am  well-  content  to 
depart,  to  my  great  shame  and  dishonour ;  and  if  there  be  none,  then 
here  1  most  lowly  beseech  you,  let  me  remain  in  my  former  estate,  and 
receive  justice  at  your  hands.  The  King  your  father  was,  in  the  time 
of  his  reign,  of  such  estimation  throughout  the  world  for  his  excellent 

Bishop,  ''that  the  speeches  that  the  historians  have  made  for  them  ore  all  plain 
falsities."  It  is  easy  to  contndict  the  confident  affirmation  of  the  historian,  upon  the 
authority  of  a  document  published  by  himself  in  his  records,  p.  78.  It  is  a  letter 
from  the  King  to  his  a^^nts,  where  he  says,  **  At  which  time  both  we  and  the  Queen 
appeared  in  persoi^,  and  they  minding  to  proceed  further  in  the  cause,  the  Queen 
would  no  longer  make  her  abode  to  hear  what  the  judges  would  fully  discern,  but 
incontinently  departed  out  of  the  court;  wherefore  she  was  thrice  preeormisaie,  and 
called  eftsoons  to  return  and  appear,  which  she  refrising  to  do,  was  denounced  by  the 
judges,  amiumax,  and  a  citation  decerned  for  her  appearance  on  Friday."  Which  is 
corroborated  also  by  Fox*$  Ads,  p,  9SS.  Indeed  the  testimony  for  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  King  before  the  Cardinals  is  surprisingly  powerful,  even  though 
we  did  not  go  beyond  Cavendish  and  the  other  ordinary  historians.  But  in  additiofl 
to  these,  Dr.  Wordsworth  has  produced  the  authority  of  William  Thomas,  Clerk  of 
the  Council  in  the  reigu  of  Edward  VI.,  who,  in  a  professed  apology  for  King  Henry 
VIII.  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Lambeth  and  some  other  libraries,  speaking  of  this  affair, 
affirms,  **  that  the  Cardinal  Campcggio  caused  the  King,  as  a  private  party,  in  person 
to  appear  before  him,  and  the  Lady  Catherine  hoth.**,'-Sin^, 
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wisdom^  that  he  was  accounted  and  called  of  all  men  the  second  Sc^o- 
mon^  and  my  fether^  Ferdinand^  King  of  Spain^  who  was  esteemed  to  be 
one  of  the  wittiest  Princes  that  reigned  in  Spain,  many  years  before, 
were  both  wise  and  excellent  Kings  in  wisdom  and  princely  behaTiour. 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  doubted,  but  that  they  elected  and  gathered 
as  wise  counsellors  about  them  as  to  their  high  discretions  was  thought 
meet.  Also,  as  to  me  seemeth,  there  were  in  those  days  as  wise  and  as 
well  learned  men,  and  men  of  as  good  judgment  as  be  at  present  in  both 
realms,  who  thought  then  the  marriage  betwixt  you  and  me  good  and 
lawful.  Surely  it  is  a  wonder  unto  me,  that  my  marriage,  after  twenty 
years,  should  be  thus  called  in  questiim,  with  new  invention  against 
me,  that  never  intended  but  honesty.  Alas,  Sir,  I  see  I  am  wronged, 
having  no  indifferent  counsel  to  speak  for  me,  but  such  as  are  assigned 
me,  with  whose  wisdom  and  learning  I  am  not  acquainted.  Ye  must 
consider,  that  they  cannot  be  indifferent  counsellors  for  my  part  which 
be  your  subjects,  and  taken  out  of  your  own  council  before,  wherein 
they  be  made  privy,  and  dare  not,  for  your  displeasure,  disobey  your 
will,  being  once  made  privy  thereunto.  Therefore  I  most,  humbly 
require  you,  in  the  way  of  charity,  and  for  the  love  of  Crod,  who  is  a 
just  judge,  to  spare  me  the  extremity  of  this  new  court  until  I  may  be 
advertised  what  way  and  order  my  friends  in  Spain  will  advise  me  to 
take.  And  if  ye  will  not  extend,  to  me  so  much  indifferent  favour, 
your  pleasure  then  be  fulfilled,  and  to  God  I  commit  my  cause." 
Having  thus  spoken,  she  rose,  courtesied  to  the  King,  and  left  the 
court,  accompanied  by  Griffith,  her  steward,  and  though  summoned  a 
second  time  in  due  form,  she  refused  to  return,  or  in  any  way  tQ 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  nor  could  she  ever  after  be 
induced  to  appear  before  it.  Nevertheless,  the  trial  or  rather  exami- 
nation proceeded,  the  Queen  being  adjudged  contumacious. 

According  to  the  author  just  quoted,  the  King  next  addressed  him- 
self to  the  judges  and  audience  ;  commencing  with  a  full  acknowledge- 
ment of  Catherine's  freedom  from  all  personal  oflence,  and  resting  his 
cause  solely  on  his  conscientious  scruples.  *'  For  as  much,**  quoth  he, 
'*  as  the  Queen  be  gone,  I  will  in  her  absence  declare  unto  you  all  my 
Lords  here  presently  assembled,  she  hath  been  to  me  as  true,  as  obedi- 
ent, and  as  conformable  a  wife  as  I  could,  in  my  fancy,  wish  or  desire. 
She  hath  all  the  virtuous  qualities  that  ought  to  be  in  a  woman  of  her  dig- 
nity, or  in  any  other  of  baser  estate.  Surely  she  is  also  a  noble  woman 
bom,  if  nothing  were  in  her,  but  only  her  conditions  will  well  declare 
the  same." 

He  then,  after  explaining  the  first  suggestion,  and  progressive  corro- 
boration of  his  scruples,  (to  which  he  would  not  allow  that  any  amorous 
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consideratioiis  were  accessory^)  demanded  of  the  assembled  Prelates,  and 
first  of  his  own  Confessor^  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whether  his 
present  course  were  not  taken  with  their  advice  and  approbation,  signi. 
fied  under  their  own  seals."  Whereupon,  if  we  believe  the  biographer, 
of  Wolsey^  a  singular  scene  took  place,  in  which  Fisher  displayed 
uncommon  boldness  of  soul  and  bluntness  of  speech.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  obsequiously  assented  to  the  King's  assertion.  "  That 
is  the  truth  if  it  please  your  Highness ;.  I  doubt  not  but  all  my  brethren 
here  present  will  affirm  the  same."  *'  No  sir,  not  I^"  quoth  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  *'  ye  have  not  my  consent  thereto."  No !  ha !  the  ! !' 
quoth  the  King,  ^'  look  here  upon  this ;  is  not  this  your  hand  and  seal  ?" 
and  shewed  him  the  instrument  with  seals.  '^  No  forsooth,  sire,"  quoth- 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  **  it  is  not  my  band  nor  seal."  .  To  that  quoth 
the  King  to  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  ^'  Sir,  how  say  ye  ?  Is  it  not  his 
hand  and  seal  ?"  *'  Yes,  sir," .  quoth  my  Lord  of  Canterbury.  *'  That 
is  not  so,"  quoth  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  "  for  indeed  you  were  in 
hand  with  me  to  have  both  my  hand  and  seal,  as  other  of  my  Lords  had 
already  done ;  but  then  I  said  to  you,  that  I  would  never  consent  to  no 
sueh  act,  for  it  were  much  against  my  conscience,  nor  my  hand  and  seal 
should  never  be  seen  at  no  such  instrument,  God  willing,  with  much 
more  matter  touching  the  same  communication  between  us."  *'  You 
say  truth,"  quoth  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  ^f  such  words  ye  said  unto 
me ;  but  at  the  last  ye  were  fully  persuaded  that  I  should  for  you  sub- 
scribe your  name,  and  put  to  a  seal  myself,  and  ye  would  allow  the  same," 
^'  All  which  words  and  matter,"  quoth  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, ''  under 
your  correction  my  Lord,  and  supportation  of  this  noble  audience,  there 
is  no  thing  more  untrue."  ^*  Well,  well,"  quoth  the  king,  "  it  shall 
make  no  matter,  we  will  not  stand  with  you  in  argument  herein,  for  you 
are  but  one  man."  And  with  that  the  court  was  adjourned  to  the  next 
day  of  session. 

The  next  court  day  the  Cardinals  met  again,  but  neither  the 
King  nor  the  Queen  were  present.  The  discussions,  which  are  given  at 
great  length  by  some  historians,  respected  chiefly  the  circumstances  of 
the  marriage  between  the  Prince  Arthur  and  the  Lady  Catherine, 
which  was  positively  declared  by  the  Queen  and  her  counsel  to  have 
been  a  mere  ceremony.  The  evidence  of  course  was  circumstantial, 
and  the  conclusion  come  to  by  the  one  side,  seemingly  very  just,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  know  the  truth :  But  this,  though  urged  by  his  own 
party,  did  not  satisfy  Fisher. 

"  Yes,"  quoth  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  "Ego  nosco  veritalem,  I  know 
the  truth."  "  How  know  you  the  truth,"  quoth  my  Lord  Cardinal. 
"  Forsooth,  my  liord,"  quoth  he,  "  Ego  sum  professor  veriiatis,  I  know 
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that  God  is  truth  itaelf,  nor  he  never  spake  but  truth  that  saith,  '^  whom 
God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder,  and  forasmuch  as 
this  marriage  was  made  and  joined  by  Qad  to  a  good  intent,  I  say  that  I 
know,  the  which  cannot  be  broken  or  loosed  by  the  power  of  man  upon 
no  feigned  occasion."  "  So  much  do  all  fiuthfiil  men  know,  quoth  the 
Lord  Cardinal,  as  well  as  you.  Yet  this  reason  is  not  sufficient  in  this 
case,  for  the  Eling's  counsel  doth  alledge  diyers  presumptions  to  prove 
the  marriage  not  good  at  the  beginning,  ergo,  say  they,  it  was  not  joined 
by  God  at  the  beginning,  and  therefore  it  is  not  lawful;  for  Qod 
ordaineth  nor  joineth  nothing  without  a  just  order.  Therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  but  that  these  presumptions  must  be  true,  as  it  plainly 
appeareth ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  true  in  case  these  allegations  can^ 
not  be  avoided ;  therefore  to  say  that  the  matrimony  was  joined  of  God,' 
ye  must  prove  it  further  than  by  that  text  which  ye  have  atledged  for 
your  matter ;  for  ye  must  first  avoid  the  presumptions."  "  Then," 
quoth  one  Doctor  Ridley,  "  it  is  a  shame  and  a  great  dishonour  to  this 
honourable  presence,  that  any  such  presumptions  should  be  alledged  in 
this  open  court,  which  be  to  all  good  and  honest  men  most  detestable  to 
be  rehearsed."  ^'  What,"  quoth  my  Lord  Cardinal,  ^'  Domine  Doctor, 
maffis  rever enter"  "  No,  no,  my  Lord,"  quoth  he  *'  there  belongeth 
no  reverence  to  be  given  to  these  abominable  presumptions;  for  air 
unreverend  tale  would.be  unreverently  answered."  And  there  they 
left,  and  proceeded  no  fieuther  at  that  time." 

The  exertions  of  Fisher  in  defence  of  the  legality  of  the  Queen's  mar- 
riage, were  not  confined  to  these  altercations,  to  which  divorce  causes 
have  ever  been  disgracefully  liable.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  Wolsey 
in  her  favour,  and  presented  to  the  legates  a  book  entitled  *'  De  causa 
matrimonii  Regis  Angliie."  *  '^  The  Case  of  the  King  of  England's  mar. 
riage."  But  it  was  neither  books  nor  legates  that  were  to  stop  the 
course  of  Henry's  will.  The  separation  of  Britain  from  the  Roman 
communion  was  decreed,  and  providence  ordered  that  the  passions  of 
men  should  minister  to  the  mighty  end,  that  so  the  glory  might  be 
God's  alone. 

The  investigation  was  protracted  from  sitting  to  sitting,  and  no  real 
progress  made,  or  intended  to  be  made.     Henry,  weary  and  impatient, 

*  ^  This  work  of  Fisher's  was  long  supposed  to  exist  only  in  MS.  but  in  the  public 
auction  of  Don  Jos  Antonio  Conde's  library,  a  printed  copy  was  purchased  for  Mr. 
Heber,  which  appears  to  have  issued  from  the  press  of  Alcala  (Complutum)  in  Spain, 
the  printer  of  which  says,  that  the  manuscript  copy  was  given  him  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Toledo.  It  is  probable  that  the  Spanish  agents  in  England  contrived  to  obtain  a 
copy,  and  sent  it  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  It  would  not  have  been  permitted  td 
issue  from  the  press  in  England." — Singer, 
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at  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  father  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  urged,  and  in  a  manner  compelled  the  two  Cardinals  to  repair 
to  the  Queen's  apartments,*  and  persuade  her  by^  their  politic  and 
ghostly  counsels,  to  avoid  the  scandal  and  mortification  of  the  public 
trial,  by  surrendering  the  whole  matter,  with  her  own  free  consent,  to 
the  Kinff  s  discretion.  This  was,  in  effect,  commanding  her  to  resiim 
her  con^  rights  and  roy^  d^nity,  ^  to  i«tire  into  a  convent,^ 
any  other  place,  where  she  might  be  out  of  the  way.  She  remonstrated 
with  much  dignity,  and  shewed  much  unwillingness  to  trust  the  two 
churchmen,  who  pretended  to  adnse  her  for  the  best  She  complained 
that  she  was  '^  a  simple  woman,  destitute  and  barren  of  friendship  and 
ootmsel  in  a  foreign  region,"  and  never  could  be  brought  to  gratify  the 
King  by  confessing  herself  to  have  lived  for  so  many  years  in  unholy 
matrimony.  Her  reliance  on  her  nephew,  the  Emperor,  whose  influ- 
ence over  the  vacillating  Pope  Clement  had  alone  prevented  the  disso. 
lution  of  her  marriage  by  Papal  authority,  emboldened  her  to  avoid  the 
snare,  which  was  laid  before  her  eyes.  To  the  Pope  she  had  privily 
appealed,  and  the  Imperial  interest  now  preponderating  at  the  Vatican, 
Campeggio  received  secret  instructions,  unknown,  it  is  said,  to  Wolsey, 
to  adjourn  the  court  and  advoke  the  cause  to  Rome.  The  artful  Italian 
spun  out  the  trial  till  the  23rd  of  July,  when  there  was  a  general 
expectation  that  the  definitive  sentence  would  be  passed. 

The  King  was  seated  in  a  gallery,  where  ''  he  might  both  see  and 

*  Aocordiug  to  the  narrative  of  his  atfiendant,  Wolsey  was  very  indignant  at  being 
forced  into  this  service;  not  the  less  probably,  though  Cavendish  does  not  admit  it^ 
because  he  saw  that  Anne  Boleyu  was  to  reap  the  fruit  of  all  his  intrigues  in  first 
setting  the  divorce  on  foot,  and  then  delaying  its  completion  till  his  owd  schemes 
were  perfected.  The  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  therefore,  was  naturally  the  most  unwelcome 
messenger  that  could  have  been  despatched  to  him. 

'*  To  fulfil  the  King's  pleasure  my  Lord  said  he  was  ready,  and  would  prepare  him 
to  go  thither  out  of  hand,''  (he  was  in  bed  when  the  King's  commands  were  brought 
him,)  saying  further  to  my.  Lord  of  Wiltshire,  **  Ye,  and  other  my  Lords  of  the 
council,  which  be  near  unto  the  King,  are  not  a  little  to  blame  and  misadvised  to  put 
any  such  phantasies  into  his  head,  whereby  ye  are  the  causes  of  great  trouble  to  all 
the  realm,  and  in  the  end  get  you  but  small  thanks  either  of  God  or  of  the  world," 
with  many  other  vehement  words  and  sentences  that  were  like  to  ensue  of  this  matter, 
which  caused  my  Lord  of  Wiltshire  to  water  his  eyes,  kneeling  all  this  while  by  my 
Lord's  bedside,  and  in  conclusion  departed." — Sinffer^s  Cavendish^  p,  226. 

It  appears  from  the  following  passage^  that  George  Cavendish  himself  attended  his 
master,  the  Cardinal,  on  this  visit,  and  was  ear  witness  to  the  first  part  of  the  confer- 
ence, which  Shakspeare  has  versified.  **  And  with  that  she  took  my  Lord  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  into  her  privy  chamber,  with  the  other  Cardinal;  where  they  were 
in  long  communication ;  we,  in  the  other  chamber,  might  sometime  hear  the  Queen 
Hpeak  very  loud,  but  what  it  was  wv  could  not  understand." 
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hear  all  speak ;"  the  whole  proceedings  were  read'  orer  in  Latin,  and 
then  the  King's  counsel  prayed  for  judgment  But  Gampe^oabsou 
lutely  refused  to  make  any  decision,  before  he  had  laid  the  whole  mat- 
ter  before  the  Pope,  and  received  his  HoUness's  orders,  dedaring  "  that 
he  would  damn  his  soul  for  no  prince  or  potentate  alire,"  and  so 
adjourned  the  court,  which  never  met  again*  The  cause  was  in  appear- 
ance removed  to  Rome,  whither  Campeggio  soon  returned ;  and  so 
ended  the  period  of  Fisher's  official  advocacy  for  Queen  Catherine  ;  but 
he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  maintain  the  justice  of  her  cause. 

The  Parliament  met  Nov.  3,  1529.  The  Commons,  who  always 
looked  upon  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  with  invidious  eyes,  expecting, 
without  much  wisdom,  to  be  gainers  by  its  diminution,  however  that 
were  brought  about,  zealously  entered  into  the  King's  design  of  hunb^ 
ling  the  church  of  Rome.  Violent  censures  were  passed  upon  the  vices 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  the  suppression  of  monasteries  began  to  be  rumoured, 
and  no  less  than  six  bills  were  introduced  '*  which  at  once  gratified  the 
present  humour  of  the  King,  and  the  constant  temper  of  the  people,**  all 
tending  to  depress  the  sacerdotal  order :  1st.  Against  the  extortions  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts :  2nd.  Against  their  exactions  in  mortuaries,  &c. 
3rd.  Their  worldly  occupations,  as  tanning,  grazing,  &c. :  4th.  Mer- 
chandize :  5th.  Non-residence :  6th.  Pluralities.  Very  much  the  same 
subjects  of  complaint  that  are  reiterated  to  this  day.  Some  of  them 
were  abuses  which  Fisher  would  gladly  have  seen  the  clergy  reform  in 
themselves ;  but,  he  had  so  high  a  notion  of  the  sanctity  of  priesthood, 
that  he  abhorred  the  attempts  of  the  laity  to  resist  priestly  oppres- 
sion. When  the  six  bills  were  brought  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
spoke  in  his  place  as  follows : — 

"  My  Lords,  here  are  certain  bills  exhibited  against  the  clergy, 
wherein  there  are  complaints  made  against  the  viciousness,  idleness, 
rapacity,  and  cruelty  of  the  Bishops,  Abbots,  Priests,  and  their  officials; 
but,  my  Lords,  are  all  idle,  all  vicious,  all  ravenous,  or  cruel  Priests  and 
Bishops  ?  And  for  such  as  are  so,  are  there  no  laws  already  provided 
against  them  ?  Is  there  any  abuse  that  we  do  not  seek  to  rectify  ?  Or 
.can  there  be  such  a  rectification,  as  that  there  shall  be  no  abuses?  Or 
are  not  clergymen  to  rectify  the  abuses  of  the  clergy  P  Or  shall  men 
find  fault  with  other  men's  manners  while  they  forget  their  own,  and 
punish  where  they  have  no  authority  to  correct  ?  If  we  be  not  execu- 
tive  in  our  laws,  let  each  man  suffer  for  his  delinquency ;  or  if  we  have 
not  power,  aid  us  with  your  assistance,  and  we  shall  give  you  thanks. 
But,  my  Lords,  I  hear  that  there  is  a  motion  made  that  the  small 
monasteries  shall  be  taken  into  the  King's  hands,  which  makes  me  fear 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  GOOD,  as  the  GOODS  of  the  church,  that  is 
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looked  after.  Tnily^  my  Lords,  how  this  may  sound  in  your  ears,  I 
cannot  tell ;  hut  to  me  it  appears  no  otherwise  than  as  if  our  holy 
mother,  the  Church,  were  to  liecome  a  bond-maid,  and  be  new  brought 
into  servility  and  thraldom,  and  by  little  and  little  to  be  quite  banished 
out  of  those  dwelling  places,  which  the  piety  and  liberality  of  our  fore- 
Others,  as  most  bountiful  beneflEurtors,  hare  conferred  upon  her ;  other- 
wise, to  what  tendeth  these  portentous  and  curious  petitions  of  the 
Commons  ?  To  no.  other  intent  ot  purpose,  but  to  bring  the  clergy  into 
conten^t  with  the  kdty,  that  they  may  seise  their  patrimony.  But» 
my  Lords,  beware  of  yourselves  and  your  country ;  beware  of  your  Holy 
mother  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  people  are  subject  unto  novelties,  and 
Lutheranism  qnreai^  itself  amongst  us»  Remember  Germany  and 
Bohemia,  what  miseries  are  befellen  them  already :  and  let  our  neigh, 
hours'  houses  that  are  now  on.  fire  teach  us  to  beware  of  our  own  disas- 
ters. Wherefore,  my  Lords,  I  will  tdl  you  plainly  what  I  think ;  that 
except  ye  resist  manfully,  by  your  authorities,  this  violent  heap  of  mis. 
chiefs  ofiisred  by  the  Commons,  ye  will  see  all  obedience  first  drawn 
from  the  clergy,  and  secondly  from  yourselves.  And  if  you  search  into 
the  true  causes  of  all  these  misdriefs  which  reign  among  them,  you 
shall  find  that  they  all  arise  through  want  of  faith" 

This  speech,  which  was  any  thing  but  conciliatory,  while  it  was 
highly  applauded  by  those  who  abhorred  or  dreaded  change,  excited 
the  alarm  and  indignation  of  the  Reformers  in  both  Houses,  and  was 
not  calculated  to  remove  from  the  King  himself  those  unfavourable 
dispositions  which  the  Bishop's  conduct  in  the  divorce  business  had 
occasioned.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  nearly  connected  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  arose  in  his  place  and  said,  *'  My  Lord  of  Rochester, 
many  of  these  words  might  well  have  been  spared ;  but  it  is  often  seen, 
that  the  greatest  clerks  are  not  always  the  wisest  men."  Fisher 
retorted,  '*  My  Lord,  I  do  not  remember  any  fools  in  my  time  that 
proved  great  derks."  But  the  Commons  were  particularly  scandalized 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  harangue,  which  plainly  ascribed  their  enmity 
to  the  clergy  to  their  unbelief  in  the  Catholic  doctrines.  As  soon  as 
they  were  informed  of  this  attack,  they  sent  8ir  Thomas  Audley, 
their  speaker,  with  thirty  of  their  members,  to  complain  before  the 
King,  to  whom,  as  they  shrewdly  suspected,  complaints  i^ainst  Bishop 
Fisher  were  far  from  unacceptable.  The  speaker,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons  of  England,  set  forth  ^  how  shameful  and  injurious  it  was 
that  they,  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  English  people,  selected 
from  among  their  countrymen  for  their  wisdom,  virtue,  and  good  fame, 
should  be  taxed  (and  through  them  the  Commons  of  all  England)  with 
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iolidelity  and  atfamm."  The  King  sommoned  the  ffishop  to  his  pre.' 
senoe^andaskedhiniySleniij, ''Why  he  spake  thus?"  fUier  jostled 
himself  by  saying,  ^  that  bdng  in  oonncD,  he  spake  his  mind  in  defence 
of  the  Chuidi,  which  he  saw  daily  injured  and  opprcssed  by  the 
common  people^  whose  office  it  was  not  to  judge  of  her  mannerSy  modi 
less  to  reform  them  ;  and  therefore  he  thought  himsdf  in  consdenoe 
bound  to  defend  her  all  he  conkL"  Henry^ln  his  latter  years,  when  he 
was  utterly  corrupted  by  the  habit  of  deqwtism,  would  scarce  have 
endured  this  plain  peaking;  but  he  had  an  old  rererence  for  Fisher, 
which  he  had  not  yet  quite  shaken  off,  so  he  dismissed  him  with  an 
admonition,  '^to  use  his  words  more  temperately.**  But  some. expla* 
nation  was  necessary  to  appease  the  House  of  Commons,  which  Henry 
wished  to  keep  in  good  humour,  as  the  most  l^al  and  oonrenient 
instrument  of  his  rapacity  and  of  his  Tengeamce.  So  the  TeneraMe 
Prelate  was  forced  to  the  subterfuge,  that  it  was  the  troubles  of  Bohe- 
mia, not  the  acts  of  the  Gnnmons,  which  he  ascribed  to  want  of  fiuth  ; 
and  this  explanation,  which  the  speech,  as  delivered  down  to  us,  wiU 
by  no  means  admit,  was  conreyed  to  the  House  by  Sir  William  Fitz- 
Williams,  the  Treasurer  of  the  King^s  Household.  Burnet  says,  that 
"  thouffh  the  matter  was  ptused  aver,  they  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
it."  If  they  really  hated  the  church,  tiiey  could  not  have  obtained  a 
more  satisfactory  triumph  than  that  of  compelling  a  Bishop  to  preva- 
ricate in  his  own  defence.  The  speech  was  very  injudidous  amd  ill-. 
timed.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  precipitate  revolution  as  imputing 
revolutionary  purposes  to  all  proposals  of  reform ;  and  refusing  what  is 
justly  claimed,  because  the  concession  may  be  followed  by  a  further 
and  unjust  claim.  And  the  people  will  always  be  more  reasonably 
satisfied  with  a  moderate  reform,  in  which  they  themselves  appear  to 
co-operate,  than  with  a  much  larger  boon,  the  acceptance  of  which  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  subjection.  But  if  only  one  man,  in  his  zeal  for 
established  things,  declare  that  there  shall  be  no  reform,  he  is  politic 
cally  answerable  for  whatever  extremities  may  follow.  Fisher,  it  is 
tnie,  when  he  was  addressing  the  clergy,  insisted  on  the  propriety  of 
their  reforming  themselves,  but  he  could  not  persuade  the  laity  that 
the  clergy  ever  would  voluntarily  reform  abuses  which  it  was  their 
interest  to  perpetuate. 

In  the  autumn  of  1529  a  sidcblow  was  aimed  at  the  Court  of  Rome, 
which,  though  its  immediate  intention  was  only  to  ruin  Wolsey,  tended 
to  break  the  connection  between  the  English  clergy  and  the  Pope,  by 
making  it  penal.  The  Lords  had  drawn  up  forty-four  ai'ticles  of 
accusation  against  Wolsey,  which  passed  through  their  House  without 
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much  .opposition ;  but  in  the  House  of  Commons^  Thomas  Cromwell  * 
defended  his  master's  cause  with  so  much  spirit  and  argumentative 
power^  as  to  prore  that  it  is  not  absolutely  tnie^  that  ^'  a  favourite  has 
no  friend/'  The  object  was  to  deprive  the  Cardinal  of  his  wealth,  his 
great  offence  in  the  public  eye^  as  his  supposed  double-dealing  in 
the  matter  of  the  divorce  was  his  crime  against  the  King^  who  was 
not  insensible  that  confiscation  is  generally  popular  with  the  many, 
and  the  spoils  of  the  mighty  always  acceptable  to  the  mightier. 
But  the  forty-four  articles  t  were  either  so  weak  in  themselves,  or  so 

^  **  The  case  stood  so,  that  there  should  begin  shortly  after  All-Hallown-tide  the 
Parliament,  and  he  (Master  Cromwell)  being  within  London,  devised  within  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  burgesses  of  the  Parliament,  and  chanced  to  meet  with  one  Sir 
Thomas  Rush,  Knight,  a  special  friend  of  his,  whose  son  was  appointed  to  be  one  of 
the  burgesses  of  that  Parliament,  of  whom  he  obtained  his  room,  and  by  that  means 
put  his  foot  into  the  Parliament  House :  then  within  two  or  three  days  after  his  entiy 
he  came  unto  my  Lord  (Wolsey),  at  Esher,  with  a  much  pleasanter  countenance  than 
he  had  at  his  departure,  and  meeting  with  me  before  he  came  to  my  Lord,  said  unto 
fne,  **  that  he  had  once  adventured  to  put  his  foot  where  he  expected  shortly  to  be 
better  regarded,  or  all  were  done."— Catwiu2uA's  WoUey,  p,  273. 

So  the  friendly  traffic  in  parliamentaiy  seats,  at  which  "  our  ancestors  would  have 
started  with  indignation,"  was  not  unknown  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  YIIL  True  there 
is  no  mention  of  money  given  or  received,  but  it  is  plain  that  no  constituents  were 
consulted  on  the  occasion. 

f  The  cbafBcter  of  Wolsey  has  been  hardly  dealt  with;  not  too  hardly,  if  we  com- 
pare what  he  was  with  what  a  minister  and  ruler  of  Christ's  people  ought  to  be;  but 
comparing  him  with  the  class  of  clerical  statesmen  to  which  he  belonged,  he  had  so 
many  virtues,  and  has  been  even  accused  of  so  few  and  trivial  offences,  that  surely  his 
memoiy  might  plead  for  less  rigorous  justice.  He  was  a  very  bad  clergyman,  he  was 
not  a  good  man,  but  he  was  not  by  any  means  a  wicked  politician.  The  atrocities 
which  blacken  the  reign  of  Heniy  V IH.  did  not  begin  till  after,  and  did  begin  almost 
immediately  after,  his  disgrace  and  dismissal.  He  i^pears  to  have  truly  loved  his 
King;  he  was  a  kind,  an  affectionate  master  to  his  dependants,  and  was  much 
beloved  by  some  who  knew  him  well.  The  narrative  of  his  life  by  his  servant  Caven- 
dish, is  one  of  the  most  delightfully  affecting  pieces  of  biography  that  we  ever  read. 
For  the  gentleness  with  which  it  shadows,  not  conceals  defects,  and  the  warm  light  of 
affection  in  which  it  brings  out  every  semblance  of  goodness,  it  vies  with  Johnson's 
Life  of  Savage;  but  over  all,  and  through  all,  there  is  a  deep  gratitude,  a  veneration, 
a  religions  loyalty,  and  a  holy  mourning  for  the  departed,  which  is  peculiarly  its  own. 
Cavendish  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  but  not  as  such  had  he  any  cause  to  consecrate  the 
ashes  of  Wolsey,  who  certainly  hurried  the  downfal  of  his  church,  by  rendering  its 
wealth  and  power  the  objects  of  universal  envy,  and  set  the  example  of  diverting  the 
monastic  revenues  to  other  purposes  than  those  for  which  they  were  bequeathed.  As 
Fuller  felicitously  expresses  it,  ''  having  of  his  own  such  a  stock  of  preferment, 
nothing  but  the  poor  man's  Ewe  Lamb  would  please  him,  so  that  being  to  found  two 
college  heseiz^  on  no  fewer  than  forty  small  monasteries,  turning  their  inhabitants 
out  of  house  and  home,  and  converting  their  means  principally  to  a  college  in  Oxford. 
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Mj  rebutted,  that  the  Commons^  perfa^  tbe  King  liiBself, 
•sfaamed  to  ptDcaed  «poo  theoL    Howercr  tliae  wata mal^  twerd,  (tm 


Thtt  aKnwtkm  vu  eoufiimcd  hf  tbe  pRsent  P«pe  Clanoit  tibe  Sereofhy  so  thai  m 
tame  tort  his  HoIumsb  maj  thaak  himsdf  for  the  demoUdung  of  Beligioiw  Hoaaes  ia 
England.  For  the  fint  breaefa  is  greatest  in  eflfect;  and  AMiies  having  now  lost  their 
▼irginitft  diverted  by  the  Pope  to  other  purpose^  soon  after  lost  their  diasdiy,  per- 
▼eited  bj  the  King  to  ordinary  uses."  If  in  addition  to  this,  Wobey  really  did  insti- 
gate the  drrorce  to  bring  about  a  French  aHianre,  he  did  asnmdi  as  the  foBy  of  man 
eonld  do,  towards  bringing  about  flie  Refonnatkwi.  But  this  his  dewoled  sarvant  weald 
not  beliere.  Cavendish's  aceoont  of  the  prusecution  of  his  master,  and  of  Wobejr^ 
defence,  b  so  dear  and  interesting,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  extract  it,  if  it  were 
only  because  Wobey  was  an  Ardibiriiop  of  York. 

''Then  was  there  brought  in  a  BUI  of  Artides  into  the  Pariiament  Hocae  to  have 
my  Lord  condemned  of  treason;  against  whidi  bill  Blaster  CromweS  invrigfaed  so 
discreetly,  with  such  witty  peisoaaons  and  deep  reasons,  that  the  same  bill  cooM 
there  take  no  effect  Then  were  Iris  enemies  compelled  to  indite  him  in  a  praemnnire, 
and  all  was  done  only  to  the  intent  to  entitle  the  King  to  all  hk  goods  and  pos- 
sessions,  the  which  he  had  gathered  togedier  and  pnrdiased  for  hu  oolites  in  Oxford 
and  Ipswich,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  die  same,  which  was  then  abmlding  in  most 
sumptnons  wise.  Wherein,  when  he  was  demanded  by  the  jndges  which  were  sent  to 
him  purposely  to  examine  him,  what  answer  he  wonid  make  to  the  same,  he  said, 
*  The  King's  Highness  knoweth  right  well  whether  1  have  offended  hu  Bfajesty  and 
h»  laws  or  no,  in  nstng  of  -my  prerogative  legatine,  for  tiie  which  ye  have  me 
indited.  Notwithstanding  I  have  the  King's  license  in  my  ooflSers^  nnder  Iris  broad 
seal,  for  exercising  and  using  the  anthoritj  theiteo^  in  the  Ingest  wise,  within  his 
Highness*  dominions,  the  whidi  remaineth  now  in  the  hands  of  my  <itiemies>  There- 
fore, becaose  1  will  not  stand  in  trial  or  question  with  the  King  in  his  own  eanae^  I 
am  content  here,  of  mine  own  frank  will  and  mind,  in  yoor  presence,  to  oonfess  the 
offence  in  the  inditement,  and  put  nijrBelf  wholly  in  the  aiercy  and  grace  of  the  King, 
having  no  donbt  in  his  godly  disposition  and  charitable  eonsosenoe^  whom  I  know 
hath  an  hi^  discretion  to  consider  the  truth,  and  my  humble  submisaioa  and  obedi- 
ence. And  although  I  might  justly  stand  on  the  trial  with  him  therein,  yet  am  I 
content  to  submit  myself  to  his  demeni^,  and  thus  much  ye  mi^  say  unto  him  in  my 
behalf,  that  I  am  intirely  in  hu  obedience,  and  do  intend,  God  willing^  to  obey  and 
fulfil  all  hu  princely  pleasure  in  every  thing  that  he  will  command  me  to  do;  whose 
arill  and  pleasure  I  never  yet  disobeyed  or  repugned,  but  was  always  contented  and 
glad  to  acoompUsh  hu  deshre  and  command  before  God,  whom  I  ought  most  rattier 
to  have  obeyed ;  the  which  negligence  greatly  reproveth  me.  Notwithstanding,  I 
most  heartily  require  you  to  have  me  most  humbly  to  hu  royal  Ifijes^  commended, 
for  whom  I  do  and  will  pnj  for  the  preservation  of  hu  royal  person,  long  to  reign 
in  honour,  prosperity,  and  quietness^  and  to  have  the  victory  over  hb  mortal  and 
cankered  enemies."  And  they  took  their  leave  of  him  and  departed. — CavemUsk, 
274, 275>  276, 277. 

If  Wobey  was  not  the  best  of  ChanceUors,  he  well  understood  tiie  duties  of  his 
office,  as  will  appear  from  hu  speech  made  to  the  King's  emissaries,  who  came  to 
demand  of  him  to  surrender  to  the  crown  York  Place,  now  White-Hall,  an  aadcnt 
appanage  of  hu  diocese : — 
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recur  to  a  favourite  expression  of  Bentley's^  who  was  a  H^nry  the 
Eighth  in  his  way,)  which  served  the  purpose,  and  a  deeper  purpose 
too.  This  was  the  statute  of  Provisors,  whidi  made  it  eriminal  to  pro- 
cure any  buU,  or  the  appointment  to  any  benefice,  from  the  Pope, 
under  the  penalty  of  a  prtmwUre*  which  was,  (the  very  thing  wanted) 
a  forfeiture  of  all  effects,  real  and  personal  to  the  King,  and  an  out- 
lawry, or  exclusion  from  the  King's  protection.  In  a  praemunire  there- 
fore he  was  indicted,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  his  obtaining  and 
exercising  the  office  of  legate  by  virtue  of  a  bull  from  Rome,  came 

''Master  Shelley,  I  know  the  King  of  his  own  nature  is  of  a  royal  stomach,  and  yet 
not  willing  more  than  justice  shall  lead  him  unto  by  the  law.  And  therefore  I 
counsel  you  and  all  other  fathers  of  the  law,  and  learned  men  of  his  council,  to  put 
no  more  into  his  head  than  the  law  may  stand  with  good  conscience;  for  when  ye 
tell  him,  this  is  the  law,  it  were  well  done  ye  should  tell  him  also,  that  although 
M»  be  the  law,  yet  this  is  conscience;  for  law  without  conscience  is  not  good  to  be 
given  unto  a  King  in  counsel  to  use  for  a  lawful  right,  but  always  to  have  a  respect 
to  conscience  before  the  rigour  of  the  law,  for  laus  estfacere  quod  decet,  non  quod  liceL 
The  King  ought  of  his  royal  dignity  and  prerogative  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  law 
where  conscience  hath  the  most  foroe;  therefore  in  the  rpyaJ  place  of  equal  justice  he 
hath  constituted  a  Chancellor,  an  officer  to  execute  justice  with  clemency,  where 
conscience  is  opposed  by  the  rigour  of  the  law.  And  therefore  the  Court  of  Chan- 
ceiy  hath  been  heretofbre  commonly  caDed  the  Court  of  Conscience;  because  it  hath 
jurisdiction  to  command  the  high  ministeis  of  law  to  spare  execution  and  judgment 
wheve  conscience  hath  most  effect  Therefore  I  say  to  you  in  this  case,  although  you 
and  other  of  your  profession  perceive  by  your  learning  that  the  King  may,  by  an 
order  of  your  laws,  lawfully  do  that  thing  which  ye  demand  of  me ;  how  say  you, 
Master  Shelley,  may  I  do  it  with  justice  and  conscience,  to  give  that  away  from  me 
and  my  successors  which  is  none  of  mine  ?  If  this  be  law  with  conscience,  shew  me 
your  opinion  I  pray  you." 

*  A  critic  would  certainly  reckon  this  barbarous  Latin  word  among  those  qua 
verm  dicere  non  est,  which  are  incapable  of  naturalization  in  the  kingdom  of  Punassus; 
yet  Shakespeare  has  introduced  it  into  blank  verse,  a  proof  of  the  truly  historical  feel- 
ing in  which  historical  plays  were  written  and  heard.  He  comnnts  no  such  enormi- 
ties in  his  tragedies, 

Suffolk — ^Lord  Cardinal,  the  King's  further  pleasure  is, 
Because  all  those  things  you  have  done  of  late^ 
By  your  power  legatine  within  this  kingdom, 
Fall  into  the  compass  of  a  pr<smamre, 
That  therefore  such  a  writ  be  sued  against  you, 
To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements, 
Castles,  and  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  King's  protection.    Act  3,  IScBNB  2. 

The  same  scene  continues  a  tolerably  ample  enumeration  of  the  principal  charges 
against  Wolsey. 

The  statute  of  Priemunirc  was  pas^  A.D.  1393. 
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within  the  compass  of  the  statute.  It  would  have  been  no  avail  for 
Wolsey  to  pleads  that  he  had  the  King's  express  and  written  permission 
to  accept  and  exercise  that  office^  and  indeed^  he  had  reason  to  he  thank- 
ful that  instead  of  an  old  law  of  praemimire^  he  was  not  included  in  a 
new  law  of  treason.  The  statute  of  Provisor  was  indeed  a  production 
of  the  age  of  Richard  11.^  but  it  had  grown  almost  obsolete.  Its 
enforcement  was  therefore  an  ill  omen  from  the  Papal  power  in 
England^  for  its  provisions  gave  the  King  all  the  supremacy  which  any 
King  ought  to  claim^  the  supremacy  over  all  property,  and  all  temp<Nral 
power,  however  sanctified,  in  his  own  dominions.  It  forbad  any  subject 
to  withdraw  his  person  or  property  from  the  conunon  operation  of  the 
land's  law.  It  was  a  good  act,  and  King  Henry  did  well  and  wisely  in 
making  it  effective,  for  till  his  time  it  had  little  more  than  the  declara- 
tion of  a  right  in  abeyance.  But  since  hb  predecessors  had  suffered  it 
to  sleep,  and  he  himself  had  formally  dispensed  with  its  violation,  even  to 
the  extent  of  pleading  before  the  Legate,  in  his  own  person,  in  his  own 
dominions,  he  should  not  have  given  any  retrospective  or  punitive  effect. 
But  Wolsey's  destruction  was  determined,  and  with  that  the  King  was 
for  the  present  content ;  but  afterwards,  his  avarice  increasing  ^ith  his 
years,  he  included  the  whole  clergy  and  laity  of  England  in  a  praemu- 
nire for  their  compliance  with  the  legatine  authority.  The  clergy  were 
fain  to  compromise  the  matter  with  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  poimds,  a  sum  more  than  equal  to  half  a  mil. 
lion  of  present  money.  The  laity  were  held  in  suspense  awhile,  and  their 
supplications  for  indemnity  haughtily  answered ;  but  at  last  they  had  a 
free  pardon.  All  these  were  progressive  steps  towards  the  final  breach 
with  Rome,  and  consequent  ecclesiastical  revolution ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  the  superior  clergy  opposed  the  condemnation  of 
Wolsey  on  such  anti-papal  grounds.  They  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  him 
who  had  outshone  and  overawed  them,  and  reckoned  not  how  soon  they 
were  themselves  to  be  curtailed  of  their  gettings, — not  by  the  poor 
Commons,  against  whom  their  invectives  were  levelled,  but  by  that 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  with  which  it  was  their  pride  to  vie.  Fisher 
had  no  affection  for  Wolsey,  and  was  as  short  sighted  as  the  generality 
of  narrow  minded  honest  men.  Besides  he  had  already  made  himself 
obnoxious  both  to  King  and  people,  and  had  no  hopes  of  bettering  the 
church's  prospects,  or  his  own,  by  thrusting  himself  between  ''  the  lion 
and  his  wrath." 

The  year  1530  was  one  of  the  most  eventful  years  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  a  perilous  year  for  Bishop  Fisher.  Twice  was  his  life 
attacked;  it  is  not  very  plain  why.  One  Rouse,  or  Rose,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  Bishop's  cook,  came  into  his  kitchen,  and  while  the 
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cook  was  gone  to  fetch  him  some  drink^  made  use  of  his  opportunity  to 
mingle  poison  in  the  gruel  that  was  preparing  for  the  Bishop  and  his 
household.  Probahly  it  was  a  fast  day ;  for  the  Bishop^  fasting  altoge- 
th'er^  escaped ;  but  of  seventeen  persons^  who  partook  of  the  gruel,  two 
died,  and  the  rest  were  terribly  disordered.  We  may  suppose  the 
crime  of  poisoning  to  hare  been  frightfully  common  in  England,  since 
it  was  thought  necessary,  by  an  express  act,  to  declare  it  high.treason, 
and  to  punish  it  by  boiling  alive,  which  horrible  death  was  inflicted 
upon  the  miserable  Rouse.  If  he  thought  to  please  the  King  by 
removing  a  thorn  out  of  his  side,  he  found  himself  mistaken*  But  it  is 
more  likely  that  he  was  a  &natic,  whom  Fisher's  sieverity  in  enforcing 
the  laws  against  heresy  had  driven  mad.  Excessive  cruelty  in  punish, 
ment  rarely  answers  its  purpose,  for  we  find  that  the  example  of  boiling 
Rouse  did  not  deter  a  woman  servant  from  poisoning  three  families ; 
She  suffered  the  same  penalty,  which  was  abolished  along  with  the  rest 
of  Henry  the  Eighth's  new  invented  treasons.  It  is  the  chance  of 
impunity ;  not  the  lenity  of  punishment  that  encourages  crime.  The 
Spanish  inquisition  was  the  only  system  of  cruelty  that  perfectly 
answered  its  end ;  but  this  succeeded  rather  by  destroying  all  confi- 
dence and  security  than  by  the  terror  of  its  ghastly  tortures. 

The  other  danger  which  threatened  the  Bishop  proceeded  from  a 
cannon  ball,  which  being  shot  from  thie  other  side  of  the  Thames, 
pierced  through  his  house  at  Lambeth-marsh,  and  only  just  missed  his 
study.  This  might  possibly  be  accidental,  but  Fisher  suspected  a 
design  against  his  life,  and  retired  to  his  see  of  Rochester. 

The  divorce  cause,  which,  upon  the  Queen's  appeal,  had  been  advoked 
to  Rome,  still  lingered  on.  The  case  had  been  divided  into  three  and 
twenty  heads,  and  a  year  was  consumed  in  discussing  the  first,  which 
had  little  relation  to  the  main  point,  and  was  of  a  nature  which  had 
better  not  been  discussed  at  all.  Perhaps  the  suit  was  wilfully  pro- 
tracted,  in  hopes  that  the  death  of  Catherine  would  end  it  in  the  most 
convenient  manner;  for  she  had  many  infirmities,  and  a  breaking 
heart :  but  this  prospect  suited  not  the  impatience  of  Henry.  That  he 
endured  so  long  delay  can  only  be  ascribed  to  his  reluctance  to  break 
with  the  see  of  Rome.  But  accident  about  this  time  introduced  him 
to  Cranmer,  and  all  his  scruples  were  quickly  removed.  In  1521  it 
was  first  proposed  in  Convocation  to  bestow  on  the  King  the  title  of 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church.  Fisher  opposed  the  innovation,  which 
to  him  appeared  blasphemous,  with  all  his  might,  and  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  get  a  clause  inserted  to  the  efiTect,  that  the  King  was  acknow- 
ledged Head  of  the  Church,  in  so  far  as  it  is  liAWFui^  by  the 
IjXW  of  cHRidT,  which  was  almost  taking  away  with  the  one  hand 
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what  was  giveii  by  tlie  otber.  In  Uiis  farm,  iMfwerer,  it  passed 
the  U|yper  house  of  CooTOcationj  nine  Kshops  and  MtjJtwo  Abbots 
and  Priors  Toting  in  its  &Toiir. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Bidiop  Fisher,  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Bailey,  but  really  composed  by  Hall,  a  bigot, 
ted  Romanist,  and  seminary  priest  at  Cambray,  Kmg  Henry  was 
mightily  enraged  at  the  introduction  of  this  neutralizing  ingredient 
into  his  titles  He  sent  for  those  whom  he  had  empl<^ed  to  manage 
the  business  in  the  Convocation,  and  rated  in  the  fi^owing  kingly 
strain : — "  Mother  of  God !  you  have  played  me  a  pretty  prank :  I 
thought  to  have  made  fMs  of  them,  and  now  yon  have  so  ordered  tlie 
businese  that  they  are  likely  to  make  a  fofA  of  me,  as  they  have  done  of 
you  already,  Qo  unto  them  agam,  and  let  me  have  the  business  passed 
without  any  qvantums  or  tuntutMS.  I  will  have  no  quaniums  or  ten. 
tumi  in  the  business,  but  let  it  be  done."  But  in  truth,  there  is 
nothing  in  eastern  fiction  more  imlbunded  than  the  reports  of  Princes' 
private  conversations  with  which  many  so-jcalled  histories  abound.  The 
poet  may  well  be  allowed  to  overhear  the  whispers  of  lovers,  and  tlie 
soliloquies  of  captives  in  their  dungeons,  but  the  historian  should  not 
usurp  the  same  privilege.  This  assumption  of  supremacy  met  witii 
little  opposition  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  but  York,  enoour. 
aged  by  ArchlMshop  Lee,  held  out  long  and  honourably,  and  sent  two 
letters  to  his  Majesty,  req>ectfiilly  informing  him  of  their  reasons  for 
denying  the  title  he  claimed.  The  King,  the  evil  of  whose  violent 
nature  was  not  yet  ripened,  answered  the  northern  Convocation  in  a 
mild  and  argumentative  letter,  probably  composed,  however,  by  Cran. 
mer,  in  which  "  he  disclaimed  all  design  by  fraud  to  surprise,  or  by 
force  to  captivate,  their  judgments,  but  only  to  convince  them  of  the 
truth,  and  the  equity  of  what  he  desired.  He  declared  the  sense  of 
"Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,"  (though  offensive  in  the  sound  to  igno- 
rant ears)  claiming  nothing  thereby  more  than  what  christian  princes 
in  the  primitive  times  assumed  to  themselves  in  their  own  dominions, 
so  that  it  seems  he  wrought  so  far  on  their  affections,  that  at  last  they 
consented  thereunto." 

So  says  that  stout  Chureh  and  King  man,  Tom  Fuller;  but  we 
believe  that  the  King's  prerogative,  after  all,  was  more  effective  than 
his  sophistry.  If  nothing  more  be  meant  by  the  King's  supremacy 
than  his  right  to  govern  the  persons  and  properties  of  all  his  subjects, 
this  had  been  asserted  over  and  over  again  by  almost  every  monareh  in 
Europe.  Even  the  royal  right  to  the  appointment  of  Bishops,  &c.,  to 
the  summoning  convocations  and  synods,  and  the  passing  of  regulative 
ordinances  for  the  Church,  was  not  altogether  a  new  claim,  though  it 
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had  been  stoutly  resisted  by  the  more  zealous  Churchanen.  And 
indeed,  however  expedient  it  may  be  in  a  secuhur  point  of  view^  that 
such  power  be  rested  in  the  croMm,  it  is  utterly  without  example  in 
the  primitive  church,  or  even  analogy  in  the  Jewish  theocracy.  It  is 
a  moot  point  whether  the  Bishops  who  purchased  of  Constantino  an 
establishment  for  Christianity,  and  a  secular  rank  for  themselves,  were 
not  traitors  to  the  Church.  The  question  should  be  argued  on  grounds 
of  christian  expediency.  If,  however,  it  be  deemed  necessary  that  the 
Church  possess  a  fixed  property,  and  that  property  be  the  foundation 
of  political  privileges,  it  seems  inconsistent  with  public  safety,  that  the 
civil  government  should  suffer  the  disposal  of  such  property  to  pass  out 
of  its  own  hands.  But  Henry,  following  the  precedent  of  Constantino- 
politan  Emperors,  doubtless  meant,  by  assuming  the  spiritual  supremacy 
within  his  own  dominions,  to  be  lord  of  his  subjects'  faith  as  well  as  of 
their  works,  and  to  dispose  of  their  creeds  as  well  as  of  their  properties ; 
in  fact,  to  be  Aligrius  orbis  Papa,  the  Pope  of  his  own  kingdom.  Now 
of  all  possible  tyrannies,  this  would  have  been  the  worst.  No  need  to 
suppose  a  succession  of  Harry  the  Eigths.  Such  a  power  would  have 
been  fatal  to  all  civil  and  intellectual  freedom,  even  if  possessed  by 
Princes  mild,  intelligent,  and  pious  as  Charles  the  First  That  no 
toleration  would  have  been  admitted  or  admissible,  that  every  shade  of 
opinion  or  mode  of  adoration  that  did  not  accord  with  the  fancy  of  the 
reigning  monarch  would  be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  treason ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  every  effort  on  behalf  of  civil  liberty  would  be 
treated  as  schism  or  sacrilege,  would  not  have  been  the  worst  conse- 
quence of  the  royal  and  national  papacy.  There  would  have  been  a 
new  creed  at  least  with  every  reign,  perhaps  with  every  year.  The 
Church  would  have  been  impoverished  and  the  clergy  ruined  by  capri- 
cious changes  in  garments,  which  would  be  altered  as  ^equently  and  as 
expensively,  as  the  uniforms  of  crack  regiments.  But  worse  than  all, 
nobody  who  wished  to  be  saved  in  the  Church  Royal  would  know  what 
to  believe,  or  how  to  pray-  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  might  have  been  abolished,  or  purgatory  esta. 
blished  by  royal  proclamation,  and  royal  proclamations  would  then  have 
had  the  force  of  laws. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  clergy  of  Yorkshirc  and  the  other 
northern  provinces  acted  commendably  in  delaying  to  transfer  their 
spiritual  allegiance ;  for  as  Henry  still  maintained  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome, — nay,  even  burned  many  for  the  disbelief  of  tenets 
grounded  solely  on  the  authority  and  tradition  of  that  Church — tenets 
of  which  he  could  have  no  proof  that  did  not  rest  on  the  infiillibility  of  that 
Church,  of  which  the  papacy  is  the  sealing  stone*    The  mere  act  of 
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separation  from  the  Catholic  hody  was  on  Henry's  part  an  act  of  schism^ 

however  justifiable  in  those  real  reformers^  who  held  conscientiously 

that  the  Popes  had  been^  and  continued  to  he,  corrupters  oi  Christianity^ 

and  upholders  of  corruption. 

But  unfortunately  for  their  own  credit,  the  adherents  of  the  andent 

Church  attempted  to  support  their  fiuling  cause  by  means  the  most  ill.. 

judged  and  unjustifiable ;  and  Bishop  Fidier  in  his  old  age  betrayed  a 

degree  of  credulity,  or  rather  gullibility,  which  the  darkness  of  the 

time  can  hardly  excuse.    At  the  same  time,  we  entirely  acquit  him  of 

any  participation  in,  or  connivance  at,  the  fraud.     He  was  one  of  those 

good  men  who  think  the  excellence  of  faith  consists  in  believing  readily 

and  much.     He  was  weak  and  grey-headed.     He  saw  that  Church 

which  he  esteemed  the  kingdom  of  ^eaven  upon  earth,  and  the  Israd 

of  Qod,  in  peril  of  being  led  away  captive ;  and  thought  that  if  ever 

power  divine  displayed  itself  at  time  of  need,  that  time  was  come* 

Nothing  almoBt  tees  miracles, 
Bat  miseries. 

In  the  parish  of  Aldington,  in  Kent,  there  lived  a  young  woman, 
named  Elizabeth  Barton,  of  mean  birth  and  no  education,  who  was 
subject  to  that  sort  of  epileptic  fits  which  the  ignorance  of  mankind 
was  wont  to  attribute  either  to  possession  or  inspiration.  When  in 
these  trances,  she  uttered  wild  incoherent  speeches,  which  sometimes 
seemed  to  have  relation  to  the  passages  of  the  times.  Hereupon 
Masters,  the  priest  of  Adlington,  hoping  to  draw  much  custom  by 
means  of  this  poor  diseased  creature,  drew  up  an  account  of  her  ravings 
and  prophecyings,  and  went  to  the  Archbishop  Warham,  and  wrought 
so  successfully  upon  the  aged  prelate,  that  he  received  orders  to  attend 
the  damsel  carefully,  and  bring  tidings  of  any  new  trances  she  might 
fall  into.  It  is  probable  that  the  woman  was  not  from  the  beginning 
an  impostor ;  but  rather  afiected  with  that  sort  of  docile  insanity  which 
has  proved  in  past  times  so  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  priestcraft. 
When  she  awoke  out  of  her  trances,  she  was  utterly  unconscious  what 
she  had  been  saying ;  but  the  crafty  priest  would  not  have  the  matter 
to  stop  so,  but  persuaded  her  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  profess  herself 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ohost.  He  afterwards  induced  her  to  counter- 
feit, or  perhaps  wilfully  to  produce,  renewed  trances,  and  to  deal  in 
visions  and  revelations.  The  afi^  at  length  made  a  considerable  noise, 
and  many  came  to  see  her ;  and  Masters,  in  order  to  raise  the  reputa- 
tion  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin  that  was  in  a  chapel  within  his  parish, 
by  which  he  might  expect  to  profit  largely  from  the  offerings  of  devo^ 
tees  and  the  concourse  of  pilgrims,  chose  for  an  associate  in  his  impos- 
ture one  Dr.  Bocking,  a  canon  of  Christ  Church,  in  Canterbury.    By 
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these  means^  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  was  instructed  to  say^  in  her 
trances^  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  appeared  to  her  in  a  vision^  and 
revealed  that  she  never  should  be  relieved  of  her  infirmity  till  she 
visited  the  image  in  question.  She  accordingly  went  in  pilgrimage  to 
the  chapel^  where^  in  the  midst  of  a  great  concourse  of  people  that  were 
there  assembled,  she  fell  into  a  trance^  poured  forth  extatic  ejaculations^ 
declaring  that  God  had  called  her  to  a  religious  life,  and  appointed 
Becking  to  be  her  ghostly  fiather.  She  afterwards  pretended  to  be 
recovered  of  all  her  distemperd  by  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin,  took 
the  veil,  saw  visions,  heard  heavenly  melodies,  and  passed  with  great 
numbers  for  a  prophetess ;  in  which  belief  it  is  probable  that  Arch- 
bishop Warham  died,  luckily  for  himself,  before  the  imposture  was 
exposed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  the  poor  cracy  woman  or  her  sacer- 
dotal keepers  had  originally  any  political  designs.  But  as  the  divorce 
of  Queen  Catherine,  and  its  unforeseen  consequence,  the  rupture  with 
Rome,  approximated  to  a  criflas,  the  prophetic  powers  of  the  Holy 
Maid  took  a  more  public  turn,  and  ventured  to  prophecy  destruction 
to  the  King  himself.  It  ia  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  persecu- 
tions of  Catherine  really  made  a  deep  impression  on  her  disordered 
imagination :  for  all  wcnnen  who  have  ever  had  a  spark  of  goodness,  feel 
that  their  whole  sex  is  injured  when  one  individual  woman  is  wronged. 
She  might  think  herself  inspired  to  denounce  the  wrath  of  heaven 
against  a  tyrant.  She  might  very  easily  be  persuaded  that  she  had  a 
special  dispensation  for  any  measure  of  pious  fraud.  But  her  prompt, 
ers  more  probably  foresaw  that  there  was  but  one  way  to  save  their 
Church  and  their  trade,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a  general 
revolt  against  the  innovating  King.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
inspirations  of  the  Holy  Maid  did  not  take  a  treasonable  aspect  till 
after  the  death  of  Warham,  and  the  promotion  of  Cranmer  to  the 
Primacy ;  nor  were  the  Protestant  inclinations  of  Anne  Boleyn  unsus- 
pected. 

Dealers  in  mock-mirade  and  false  prophecy  seldom  display  much 
imagination :  for  it  is  not  to  the  imagination,  or  generous  passions,  but 
to  the  selfish  hopes  and  fears  of  men,  that  they  address  themselves. 
But  one  of  the  Holy  Maid's  iiftbrications  has  at  least  the  credit  of  bold 
invention.  She  asserted,  that  when  the  King  was  last  at  Calais,  whilst 
he  was  at  mass,  she  being  invisibly  present  either  in  the  body  or  out  o. 
the  body,  saw  an  angel  snatch  the  consecrated  Host  out  of  his  hand, 
and  give  it  to  herself,  whereupon  she  was  instantaneously  conveyed 
back  to  her  monastery,  no  person  being  aware  of  her  presence,  absence, 
or  removal.    The  drift  of  the  story  of  course  was,  that  Henry,  by  plain 
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and  infallible  tokens^  was  rejected  of  God,  and  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
his  kingly  dignity.  As  the  tale  found  ready  credence  with  Catherine's 
party,  and  perhaps  with  Catherine  herself,  the  nun  or  h^  directors 
grew  yet  bolder,  and  she  ventured  to  announce,  that  if  the  King 
should  persist  in  putting  away  his  Queen,  and  take  another  wile,  he 
would  not  be  King  seven  months  longer,  but  would  die  the  death  of  a 
villain. 

As  Becking  and  Masters  appear  to  have  been  mere  knaves,  with 
little  or  no  mixture  of  fanaticism,  it  did  not  suit  their  purpose  that 
these  denunciations  should  reach  the  King's  ear  till  such  time  as 
matters  were  ripe  for  an  explosion.  Fisher,  who  had  been  at  first 
attracted  by  the  report  of  the  woman's  exceeding  holiness,  easily 
believed  what  he  wished  to  be  true,  and  was  as  easily  persuaded  to  keep 
all  secret.  This  is  little  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  his  intellect,  never  of 
the  first  order,  was  impaired  by  superstition,  increasing  with  his  years 
and  trouUes;  and  not  improbably,  his  excessive  fiistings,  watchings, 
and  meditations  on  the  lives  of  saints  and  virgins,  had  prepared  him  for 
the  conta^on  of  religious  madness.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
account  for  Sir  Thomas  More's  belief,  not  in  the  prophecies  of  the 
Maid  of  Kent,  yet  in  her  pretended  sanctity.  For  More's  eyes,  natu- 
rally acute,  had,  in  his  youth,  been  purged  and  opened,  and  always 
continued  open  when  he  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  shut  them.  But 
though  a  lamentable,  he  was  not  a  solitary,  instance  of  a  great  man 
acquiescing  in  what  he  conceives  salutary  prejudices,  till  he  loses  the 
power  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and  falsehood*  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  that  the  maiden  ventured  upon  any  express  prophecies  in  the 
hearing  of  Sir  Thomas ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  Bishop  Fisher  gave 
into  her  grossest  delusions,  and  even  believed  in  the  authenticity  of  a 
letter  written  in  golden  characters,  and  purporting  to  be  the  blessed 
Virgin's  autograph,  though  afterwards  confessed  to  be  the  handy-work 
of  a  Canterbury  monk  called  Hankherst  Fisher,  however,  refrained 
from  promulgating  the  treasonable  prophecies ;  he  only  concealed  them; 
but  others  of  the  believers  were  less  prudent :  in  particular,  one  Peto, 
preaching  at  the  palace  of  Greenwich,  was  so  far  emboldened  by  the 
maiden's  revelations,  as  to  denounce  heavy  judgments  against  the  King 
in  his  own  royal  presence,  telling  him,  "  that  many  lying  prophets  had 
deceived  him,  but  he,  as  a  true  Micajah,  warned  him  that  the  dogs 
should  lick  his  blood  as  they  had  licked  Ahab's."  Extraordinary  impu- 
dence sometimes  passes  with  impunity  where  a  less  liberty  would  have 
been  severely  visited.  No  punishment  was  awarded  to  Peto ;  only  a 
Doctor  was  appointed  to  answer  him  the  next  Sunday.  Dr.  Curweu, 
such  was  his  name,  began  his  discourse  in  defence  of  the  King's  pro- 
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oeedings  in  a  style  seldom  now  to  be  heard  from  the  pulpit,  calling 
Peto  rebel,  slanderer,  dog,  traitor,  liar,  and  the  like,  till  a  Mar,  named 
Elston,  arose  and  told  him,  that  he  was  one  of  the  lying  prophets,  who 
sought  by  adultery  to  establish  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  that 
he  would  justify  all  that  Peto  had  said.  And  the  friar  spake  many 
other  things  in  a  similar  strain,  and  would  not  be  silenced  till  the  King 
himself  commanded  him  to  hold  his  peace.  Neither  Elston  nor  Peto 
suffered  any  other  penalty  than  a  reprimand  before  the  privy  council. 

But  the  Holy  Maid  and  her  accomplices  were  not  to  escape  so  easily ; 
and,  indeed,  the  obvious  tendency  of  their  proceedings  to  promote 
rebellion,  was  what  no  monarch  could  have  overlooked,  with  due  regard 
to  the  security  of  the  state.  But  it  also  suited  Henry's  present  pur. 
poses  to  expose  an  imposture,  the  detection  of  which  not  only  brought 
discredit  on  the  opposers  of  his  will,  but  cast  suspicion  upon  the  whole 
series  of  monastic  miracles  and  trances,  and  what  was  still  more  in 
point,  seriously  impeached  monastic  holiness,  and  reconciled  the  people 
to  the  confiscation  of  monastic  property.  Accordingly  Elizabeth  Barton, 
together  with  Bocking,  Masters,  and  other  of  their  colleagues  were 
summoned  before  the  star-chamber,  and  without  torture,  but  perhaps 
not  without  fear  of  torture,  or  hope  of  pardon,  made  a  full  confession  of 
the  plot,  not  forgetting  to  mention  their  success  in  imposing  upon 
Fisher. 

While  the  exposure  of  this  aflair  was  in  progress,  our  Bishop  received 
a  warning  and  counsel  which  he  would  have  done  prudently  to  follow. 
Thomas  Cromwell,  then  Secretary  of  State,  sent  Fisher's  brother  to 
him,  taking  him  severely  to  task  for  his  credulity  in  believing,  and  yet 
more  for  his  negligence  in  not  disclosing,  prophecies  so  absurd  and  dan- 
gerous ;  but  at  the  same  time  exhorting  him  to  write  to  the  King, 
acknowledging  his  offence,  and  beg  forgiveness,  which  he  knew  the 
King  would  not  refuse  to  one  so  old  and  infirm.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Cromwell  sent  this  message  at  Henry's  suggestion.  However  that 
might  be,  Fisher  did  not  take  his  advice ;  but  declining  to  apply  to  the 
King,  wrote  back  to  Cromwell  in  his  own  justification,  declaring  that  all 
he  had  done  was  only  to  prove  whether  the  Nun's  revelations  were 
authentic  or  no.  He  confessed  that  he  had  conceived  a  high  opinion  of 
her  hdiness,  both  from  common  fame,  and  from  her  devoting  herself  to 
a  religious  life ;  from  the  report  of  her  ghoHly  father y  (Bocking,) 
whom  he  esteemed  a  godly  and  learned  divine,  whose  testimony  was 
corroborated  by  that  of  many  other  learned  and  virtuous  priests ;  from 
the  high  opinion  the  late  Primate,  Warham,  entertained  of  her ;  but 
above  all,  from  the  words  of  the  prophet  Amos,  ^'  that  Gk)d  will  do 
nothing  without  revealing  it  to  his  servants."   That  upon  these  grounds 
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he  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  rejecting  her  miarioii  without 
examination,  hut  had  oonrersed  with  her  himself,  and  sent  his  chaplains 
to  oonverse  with  her,  and  neither  of  them  had  discorered  any  fiaJsehood 
in  her.  And  as  to  his  concealing  what  she  had  told  him  about  the 
King,  which  was  laid  to  his  charge,  he  thought  it  nee^ess  fw  him  to 
speak  concerning  it  to  the  Eing,  since  she  had  said  to  him  that  she 
had  told  it  to  the  King  herself;  and  she  had  named  no  perscm  who 
should  kill  the  King,  nor  encouraged  any  to  rise  against  him ;  but 
^mply  foretold  the  conditional  judgments  of  Hearen,  These  arguments, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  none  of  the  soundest,  nor  was  he  likely  to 
better  himself  by  declaring^  in  a  communication,  sure  to  pass  under 
Henry's  eye,  that  the  harshness  with  which  the  King  had  spoken  U} 
him  on  former  occasions  made  him  fearful  of  offending  by  imparting  the 
Nun's  denunciations. 

To  this  ill  judged  letter  Cromwell  replied  at  large,  urging  the  Bish<^ 
not  to  rely  on  such  insufficient  reasons  for  his  justification,  but  to  seek 
forgiveness  of  the  King  while  it  was  yet  to  be  obtained,  seeing  that  if 
brought  to  trial  he  would  certainly  be  found  guilty.  But  Fisher  would 
make  no  submissions.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  been  inyolred  in  the 
same  charge,  succeeded  in  exculpating  himself  by  a  long  explanatory 
epistle  to  the  Secretary,  a  sufficient  proof  that  his  destruction  was  not 
yet  determined  on. 

In  1534  a  bill  of  attainder  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  which 
imposed  the  penalties  of  treason  on  Elizabeth  Barton,  Bocking,  Masters, 
Deering,  (author  of  a  book  of  the  Holy  Maid's  revelations)  Rich,  Risby, 
and  Grold,  her  associates,  who  all  suffered  at  Tyburn ;  not  receiving,  or 
deserving,  much  compassion  even  from  the  most  zealous  members  of  the 
Catholic  church.  The  female,  however,  was  most  to  be  pitied,  and  in 
her  last  confessions,  laid  the  weight  of  her  offences  on  her  male  associ- 
ates, who  had  availed  themselves  of  her  ignorance  and  infirmity  to 
debauch  her  soul  and  body. 

In  the  same  act  of  attainder,  Fisher,  with  five  others,  among  whom 
was  Abel,  Queen  Catherine's  confessor,  was  adjudged  guUty  of  mispri- 
son of  treason,  in  concealing  those  speeches  of  the  Nun  that  related  to 
the  King ;  and  he  was  condemned  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels;, 
and  to  be  impritoned  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure.  While  the  pro- 
ceedings were  pending,  he  addressed  a  letter*  to  the  House  of  Lords, 

*  ^  It  may  please  you  to  consider  that  I  sought  not  for  this  woman's  ooming  unto 
me,  nor  thought  in  her  any  manner  of  deceit  She  was  a  person  that  by  many  pro- 
bable and  likely  conjectures,  I  then  reputed  to  be  right  honest,  religious,  and  very 
good  and  virtuous.  I  verily  supposed  that  such  feigning  and  craft,  compassing  any 
guile  or  fraud,  had  been  far  from  her;  and  what  default  was  it  in  me  so  to  thinli, 
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reiterating  the  reasons  for  his  conduct  which  he  had  formerly  given  to 
Cromwell,  a  singular  instance  of  infatuation.  But  what  is  remarkable 
in  the  letter  is,  that  he  still  seems  to  have  retained  some  faith  in  the 
Holy  Maid  after  the  imposture  Was  confessed  and  proved.  Such  is  the 
final  perseverance  of  superstition.  Fisher  was  treated  with  what,  in 
that  age,  must  have  been  great  lenity,  even  by  the  most  xinfavourable 
accounts,  for,  according  to  his  Catholic  biographer.  Hall,  he  was  dis- 
charged with  a  fine  to  the  King  of  £300 ;  but  Bishop  Burnet,  who, 
though  less  a  lover  of  Kings  than  most  of  his  order,  is  an  industrious 
vindicator  of  Henry  VIII.,  says  that  he  does  "  not  find  that  the  King 
proceeded  against  him  upon  this  act,  till  by  new  provocations  he  drew 
a  heavier  storm  of  indignation  upon  himself." 

But  the  provocation  was  certain  to  occur ;  for  in  the  same  session  of 
Parliament  that  attainted  the  Holy  Maid,  the  secession  of  England 
from  the  Catholic  communion  was  completed,  and,  while  Fisher  was 
condemned  of  one  misprison  of  treason,  another  species  of  the  same 
offence  was  invented  as  it  were  purposely  to  entrap  his  conscience. 
Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon  had  already  been  dissolved 
by  Cranmer^  and  he  was  privately  united  to  Ann  Boleyn ;  but  now  the 
Parliament  solemnly  declared  the  former  marriage  null  and  void,  coa. 


when  I  had  so  many  probable  testimonies  of  her  virtue  ?  1.  The  report,  of  the 
country  which  generally  called  her  the  HOLY  MAID.  2.  Her  entrance  into  religion 
upon  certain  visions,  which  was  commonly  said  she  had.  3.  For  the  good  religion 
and  learning  that  was  thought  to  be  in  her  ghostly  father,  (Dr.  Bocking,)  and  in  other 
virtuous  and  well-learned  priests,  that  then  testified  of  her  business,  as  it  was  comnunUy 
reported.  Finally,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  (Warham,)  that  then  was  both  her  ordi- 
naiy,  and  a  man  reputed  of  high  wisdom  and  learning,  told  me  that  she  had  many 
great  visions.  And  of  him  I  learned  greater  things  than  ever  I  heard  of  the  Nun 
herself.  But  here  twill  be  said  she  told  me  such  words  as  were  to  the  peril  of  the 
Prince  and  of  the  realm.  The  words  that  she  told  me  concerning  the  peril  of  the 
King's  Highness  were  these :  That  she  had  her  revelation  from  God  that  if  the  King 
went  forth  with  the  purpose  that  he  intended,  he  should  not  be  King  seven  months 
longer;  and  she  told  me  also,  that  she  had  been  with  the  King,  and  shewed  unto  his 
Grace  the  same  Revelation.  But  whereas  I  never  gave  her  any  counsel  to  this  matter, 
nor  knew  of  any  forging  or  feigning  thereof,  I  trust  in  your  great  wisdoms  that  you 
will  not  think  any  default  in  me  touching  this  point  It  will  be  said  that  I  should 
have  shewed  the  words  to  the  King's  Highness.  Verily  if  I  had  not  thought 
undoubtedly  that  she  had  shewed  the  same  words  unto  his  Grace,  my  duty  had  been 
so  to  have  done.  But  when  she  herself,  which  pretended  to  have  had  this  revelation 
from  God,  had  shewed  the  same,  I  saw  no  necessity  why  I  should  renew  it  again  to  his 
Grace.  And  not  only  her  own  saying  thus  persuaded  me,  but  her  Prioress's  words 
confirmed  the  same,  and  their  servants  also  reported  unto  my  servants  that  she  had 
been  with  the  King.  And  yet  besides  all  this^  I  knew  it  not  long  after  by  some  others, 
that  so  it  was  indeed." 
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firmed  the  latter,  and  entailed  the  crown  upon  the  issue  of  Henry  and 
Ann  Boleyn.  It  was  also  adjudged  misprison  of  treason  to  slander  or 
do  any  thing  to  the  derogation  of  the  King's  last  marriage,  and  all  per- 
sons whatsoever  were  enjoined  to  maintain  and  keep  the  provisions  of 
the  act  so  ordaining.  And  in  pursuance  of  it,  on  the  day  of  the  proro- 
gation, March  30,  1534,  an  oath  was  taken  by  both  Houses,  wherein 
they  swore  '^  to  bear  £siith,  truth,  and  obedience  alone  to  the  King's 
Majesty,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  of  his  most  dear  and  entirely 
beloved  lawful  wife  Queen  Anne,  begotten  and  to  be  begotten.  And 
further  to  the  heirs  of  the  same  Sovereign  Lord,  according  to  the  limi- 
tation in  the  statute  made  for  surety  of  his  succession  in  the  crown  of 
this  realm,  mentioned  and  contained,  and  not  to  aiiy  other  within  this 
realm,  nor  foreign  authority,  nor  potentate,  &c  To  this  oath  Fisher 
would  never  consent,  yet  he  did  not  Venture  to  oppose  it  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  retired  to  his  episcopal  palace  at  Rochester. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  there  long.  Not  above  four  days 
were  past  when  he  received  an  instant  summons  to  appear  at  Lambeth 
before  Cranmer,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  with  other  com- 
missioners, were  appointed  to  tender  the  oath  of  succession.  He  obeyed. 
The  oath,  in  all  its  plenitude  of  verbiage,  was  presented  to  him ;  he 
perused  and  meditated  over  it  awhile,  then  requested  time  to  consider 
of  it.  Five  days  were  granted,  which  having  elapsed,  he  again  appeared 
before  the ' commissioners,  and  told  them  that  ''He  had  perused  the 
oath  with  as  good  deliberation  as  he  could ;  but,  as  they  had  framed  it, 
he  could  not,  with  any  safety  to  his  own  conscience,  subscribe  thereto, 
except  they  would  give  him  leave  to  alter  it  in  some  particulars; 
whereby  his  own  conscience  might  be  satisfied,  as  well  as  the  King." 
To  this  th^  commissioners,  with  one  consent,  made  answer,  ''  That  the 
King  would  allow  no  alterations,  exceptions,  or  reservations,  in  the 
oaths,"  and  Cranmer  added,  "  You  must  answer  directly,  whether  you 
will  or  will  not  subscribe."  Then  Fisher,  seeing  the  worst,  said  deci- 
sively, ''  If  you  will  needs  have  me  answer  directly,  my  answer  is,  that 
for  as  much  as  my  own  conscience  cannot  be  satisfied  I  absolutely  refuse 
the  oaths."  The  commissioners  had  now  but  one  course;  for  the  act 
adjudged  that  whosoever  should  decline  to  swear  to  all  its  provisions 
was,  ipso  factOy  guilty  of  misprison  of  treason,  and  to  be  punished 
accordingly.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1584,  the  aged  Bishop  was  incarce- 
rated  in  the  Tower,  from  whence  he  never  came  forth  again  but  to  trial 
and  execution.  Whatever  might  be  the  case  with  the  King,  the  most 
eminent  persons,  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  state,  were  evidently 
reluctant  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  a  white-headed  man  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  the  fame  of  whose  learning  and  piety  was  spread 
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over  Europe^  whose  very  offence  was  calculated  to  procure  him  a  worthy 
remembrance  with  the  good  of  his  own  time,  and  of*  succeeding  ages> 
especially  as  Sir  Thomas  More  was  involved  in  the  same  conscientious 
delinquency.  As  there  was  nd  hope  of  persuading  Henry  to  abate  any 
article  of  the  oath,  great  efforts  were  used  to  induce  Fisher  to  take  it 
unreservedly.  Secretary  Cromwell,  who  seems  to  have  been  his  sincere 
well-wisher,  urged  him  once  more  to  write  to  the  King,  and  at  least 
explain  the  perfect  loyalty  of  his  sentiments,  and  his  readiness  to  make 
any  sulnnission  which  his  conscience  did  not  prohibit.  But  Fisher 
could  not  bring  himself  to  this  measure,  and  declined  any  direct  solicit* 
ation  of  his  Sovereign,  whose  temper  was  such,  he  said,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  address  him  without  giving  fresh  umbrage.  Several  Pre- 
lates visited  him  in  his  confinement,  if  possible  to  argue  away  his 
scruples,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Audley,*  a  subtle  and  complying 
politician,  as  honest  as  most  politicians  think  necessary,  with  others  of 
the  Privy  CouncH,  tried  their  rhetoric  and  influence  to  the  same  end> 
but  all  without  efiect. 

The  main  point  at  which  the  Bishop  stuck  was  that  clause  of  the 
succession  act  which  declared  the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Cathe- 
rine null  and  void  from  the  commencement,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
Levitical  laws,  and  therefore  unlawful,  notwithstanding  any  dispensa- 
tion whatever.  This  was  indeed  a  virtual  denial  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  Church ;  it  was  setting  Scripture  above  the  Church,  and  therein 
renouncing  the  great  and  peculiar  tenet  upon  which  rests  the  whole 
fabric  of  that  Church  which  he  held  to  be  the  Catholic  and  sole  saving 
Church.  Cromwell,  who  laboured  in  a  manner  creditable  to  his  heart> 
to  induce  the  Bishop  to  save  himself,  sent  Lee,  Bishop  of  Litch- 
field and  Coventry,  to  argue  this  question  with  him ;  and  at  length  he 
agreed  to  a  compromise,  which  might  have  satisfied  any  but  a  despot: 
"  that  he  would  swear  to  the  succession,  and  never  dispute  more  about 
the  marriage,  and  he  promised  allegiance  to  the  King ;  but  his  con- 
science could  not  be  convinced  that  the  marriage  was  against  the  laws 

■^  If  Andley  deserved  the  character  given  of  him  by  Lloyd,  (who  is  often  accused  of 
sacrificing  truth  to  antithesis,)  there  can  have  been  too  little  sympathy  between  him 
and  Fisher  to  enable  them  to  understand  one  another. 

**  The  King  might  vexy  well  trust  him  with  his  conscience  when  be  trusted  the  King 
with  his;  owning  no  doctrine  but  what  was  established,  ever  judging  the  Church  and 
State  wiser  than  himself;  rather  escaping  than  refusing  dangerous  employments  in 
which  he  must  either  displease  his  master  or  himself.  He  was  tender,  but  not  wilful, 
waving  such  employments  dexterously,  wherein  he  must  offend  his  master  dan- 
gerously." Such  a  conscience  as  this  would  be  more  serviceable  than  even  no  coik 
science  at  alL  Audley  was  the  founder  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  th« 
second  l&y  Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  More,  whom  hesueoeeded,  being  the  fint* 

3c 
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of  Grod  ; "  and  to  the  same  modified  acceptance  of  the  oath.  Sir  Thomas 
More  also  agreed. 

Cnmrner  was  Tery  desirous  that  this  partial  conceasioD  should  be  ad« 
mitted^  and  foreseeing,  as  Burnet  says,  **  the  ill  effects  that  would  fcdlow 
on  contending  so  much  with  persons  so  highly  esteemed  over  the  worlds 
and  of  such  a  temper  that  seyerity  could  bend  ihem  to  nothing,  did  by 
an  earnest  letter  to  Cromwell,  dated  the  27th  of  April,  move  that  what 
they  offered  might  be  accepted ;  for  if  they  once  swore  to  the  succession 
it  would  quiet  the  kingdom,  for  they  once  acknowledging  it^  all  other 
persons  would  acquiesce  and  submit  to  their  judgments."  Cromwell 
probably  did  his  best,  but  Henry  had  now  **  abandoned  all  remorse," 
and  would  have  his  own  will  to  be  law,  conscience,  and  religion, 
to  all  his  subjects,  as  he  had  made  it  to  himselfl  He  replied  to 
the  representations  of  Cromwell,  and  his  fellow  counsellors,  with  m<Nre 
than  usual  fury :  "  Mother  of  God  1  both  More  and  Fisher  shall  take 
the  oath,  or  I  will  know  why  they  should  not ;  and  ye  "  (Cromwell  and 
the  counsellors,)  '^  shall  make  them  do  it,  or  I  will  see  better  reasons  why 
ye  cannot."  Such  at  least  are  the  words  recorded,  and  they  are  such  as 
Henry  was  likely  to  have  used.  It  is  certain  that  he  refused  to  accept 
any  thing  less  cMf  More  or  Fisher  than  ai|  unconditional  surrender  of 
their  scruples. 

The  Parliament,  nnce  we  must  ^7e  that  name  to  the  slavish  assembly, 
whose  shameless  haste  to  legalize  every  issue  of  their  master's  passions, 
perhaps  made  him  worse  than  he  would  have  proved,  had  he  formally 
possessed  an  absolute  crown,  met  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1534^  and 
one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  attaint  Bishop  Fisher  for  refusing  the  oath  of 
succession,  and  to  declare  his  Bishopric  void  from  the  2nd  of  January 
following. 

:  When  all  hopes  of  accommodation  were  lost,  he  was  suffered  to 
remain  in  his  miserable  durance,  possibly  in  expectation  that  death 
would  obsequiously  come  to  spare  his  enemies  the  trouble  and  disgcaoe 
of  murdering  him.  To  his  other  calamities  was  now  added  the  lowest 
poverty,  tor  all  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  so  infamously 
neglected  by  those  who  ought  at  least  to  have  reverenced  his  age  and 
his  order,  that  it  is  only  charity  to  think  his  brethren  of  the  clergy 
were  forbidden  to  relieve  him.  Dr.  Lee  did  venture  to  represent  to 
Cromwell  that  ''  his  body  could  not  bear  the  clothes  on  his  back ;  that 
lie  was  well  nigh  going,  and  that  he  could  not  continue,  unless  the 
King  were  merdful  to  him."  Yet  more  feelingly  are  his  necessities 
expressed  in  a  letter  of  his  own  to  Cromwell,  which  we  hope  at  least 
obtained  him  an  enlarged  allowance  of  food  and  raiment :— - 

^'  Furthermore  I  beseech  you  be  good  master  unto  me  in  my  neces^ 
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sity.  For  I  have  neither  shirt  nor  suit,  nor  yet  other  clothes  that  are 
necessary  for  me  to  wear,  but  that  be  ragged  and  rent  too  shamefully ; 
notwithstanding  I  might  easily  suffer  that,  if  they  would  keep  my 
body  warm.  But  my  diet  also,  Ood  knows  how  slender  it  is  at  many 
times*  And  now  in  my  age,  my  stomach  will  not  away  but  with  a  few 
kind  of  meats,  which  if  I  want,  I  decay  forthwith,  and  fall  into  erases 
and  diseases  of  my  body,  and  cannot  keep  myself  in  health.  And  as 
our  Lord  knoweth,  I  have  nothing  left  unto  me  for  to  provide  any 
better,  but  as  my  brother  of  his  own  purse  layeth  out  for  me,  to  his 
own  great  hinderance.  Wherefore,  good  master  Secretary,  eftsoons  1 
beseech  you  to  have  some  pity  upon  me,  and  let  me  have  such  things  as 
are  necessary  for  me  in  mine  age,  and  especially  for  my  health.  And 
also  that  it  may  please  you,  by  your  high  wisdom,  to  move  the  King's 
Highness  to  take  me  unto  his  gracious  fovour  again,  and  to  restore  me 
to  my  liberty,  out  of  this  cold  and  painful  imprisonment.  Whereby 
ye  shall  bind  me  to  be  your  poor  bedesman  for  ever  unto  Almighty 
God,  who  ever  have  you  in  his  protection  and  custody.  Other  twain 
things  I  must  desire  of  you.  That  I  may  take  some  priest  with  me 
in  the  Tower,  by  the  assignment  of  Master  Lieutenant,  against  this 
holy  time.  That  I  may  borrow  some  books,  to  say  my  devotions  more 
effectually  these  holy  days,  for  the  comfort  of  my  soul.  This  I  beseech 
you  to  grant  me  of  your  charity.  And  for  this  our  Lord  Qod  send  you  a 
merry  Christmas  and  a  comfortable  to  your  heart's  desire.  At  the 
Tower,  the  22d  day  of  December,  your  poor  bedesman, 

JOHN  ROPF." 

Thus,  to  borrow  the  quaint  yet  affecting  language  of  Fuller,  he  ''  lived 
in  durance,  and  so  was  likely  to  continue,  till,  in  all  probability,  his 
soul  should  be  freed  from  two  prisons,— I  mean  that  of  his  body  and  of 
the  Tower.  For  his  life  could  do  the  King  no  hurt,  whose  death 
might  procure  him  hatred,  as  of  one  generally  pitied  for  his  age, 
honoured  for  his  learning,  admired  for  his  holy  conversation.  Besides, 
it  was  not  worth  the  while  to  take  away  his  life,  who  was  not  only 
martafis,  as  all  men,  and  martificatus,  as  all  good  men,  but  also  mari^ 
iwnu,  as  all  M  men,  being  past  seventy-six  years  ci  age." 

But  the  fame  of  his  fidelity  and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  his  church 
had  reached  Rome,  where  Cardinal  Famese,  a  very  different  sort  of 
Pope  from  the  either-sided  hesitating  Clement,  was  recently  elevated 
to  the  Tiara  by  the  title  of  Paul  HI.  Had  Paul  determined  of  malice 
prepense  to  procure  for  the  papal  cause  the  honour  of  Fisher's  martyr, 
dom  as  a  setoff  against  the  Protestant  martyrs,  he  could  scarcely  have 
taken  a  more  effectual  method  than  by  bestowing  upon  him  an  unsea. 
sonable  honour,  the  acceptance  of  which  might  be  construed  into  a 
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defiance  to  4  King  whose  an^^er  was  death.  But  as  we  are  not  among 
those  who  hdd  that  every  Pope  bc^comes,  ex^fficio^  an  incamatiim  of 
the  evil  principle^  we  rather  believe  that  Paul>  in  ignorance  of  the  true 
state  of  things  in  England^  imagined  that  a  Cardinal's  hat  would  pro. 
cure  for  the  aged  Prelate  reverence,  liberty,  and  security.  Be  it  as  it 
might,  Fisher  was  created,  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  1536,  Cardinal  Priest 
of  St  VitfJis;  most  likely  without  his  own  knowledge  or  wish :  though 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  ever  said,  aa  Fuller  repwtsy— '^If 
the  Cardinal's  hat  were  lying  at  my  fset,  I  would  not  stoop  to  pidc 
it  up."  He  revered— ^ay,  adored— -Aw  Church  too  much  to  speak 
lightly  of  her  dignities,  and  was  above  the  hypocrisy  of  pretttiding  to 
despise  what,  if  he  did  not  oovet,  he  religiously  esteemed. 

No  sooner  did  Henry  hear  of  this  promotion,  than  he  gave  orders 
that  the  hat  should  be  stopped  at  Calais;  and  sent  Cromwell  to  sift  out 
how  fiu*  the  Bishqi  was  a  privy  or  consenting  party  to  his  own  devatiou. 
After  some  general  conference,  no  doubt  upon  religious  topics,  the 
artfiil  secretary  entered  upon  his  real  business.  ^'  My  Lord  of  Boches^ 
ter,"  says  he,  ^^  what  would  you  say  if  the  Pope  were  to  send  you  a 
Cardinal's  hat,  would  you  accept  of  it  ?  "  Fisher  relied,  "  Sir,  I  know 
myself  t^  be  so  far  unworthy  of  any  such  dignity,  that  I  think  of 
nothing  less ;  but  if  any  such  thing  should  happen,  assure  yourself  that 
I  should  improve  that  fovour  to  the  best  advantage  I  could  in  aaaistii^ 
the  Holy  Cathdic  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  that  respect  I  should 
receive  it  on  my  knees."  When  Cnmiwell  reported  this  manly  avowal 
to  his  master,  Harry  exclaimed,  in  **  right  royal  rage," — *'  Ha !  is  he 
yet  so  lusty  ?  Then  let  the  Pope  send  him  a  hat  when  he  will ;  but 
by  God's  mother,  he  shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders  then,  for  I  will 
leave  him  never  a  head  to  set  it  on  i "  And  thenceforth  it  was  deter- 
mined to  cut  off  the  poor  remainder  of  the  old  man's  days. 

He  must,  however,  be  butchered  according  to  law,  and  do  act  of  his 
had  hitherto  subjected  him  to  capital  punishment.  What  then  ?  The 
Solicitor  General,  Rich,  was  either  commissioned,  or  which  is  just  as 
likely,  volunteered,  to  trepan  him  into  irsatann  A  convenient  statute 
had  not  long  before  passed  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  course 
received  the  royal  assent,  by  which  it  was  made  high  treason  *'  mali- 
ciously to  wish  or  d<»ire  by  words  or  writing,  or  to  imagine,  att^pt, 
or  invent,  any  bodily  harm  to  be  done  to  the  King,  the  Queen,  or  their 
heirs  apparent ;  or  to  deprive  any  of  them  of  the  oiqnity,  stylb,  or 
NAME  OF  THBiB  ROYAii  ESTATES."  Now  amoug  the  dignities  and 
names  of  the  royal  estates  was  that  of  Sctpremb  head  of  the 
Church,  and  ^^  upon  this  hint "  the  man  of  law  proceeded.  He  came 
with  a  great  £ace  of  importance  and  mystery,  as  if  secretly  despatched 
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by  the  King,  for  the  quieting  of  the  royal  eoMcience,  to  consult  upon 
tlie  question  of  the  supremacy.  Well  had  it  been  for  Fisher  had 
he  remembered  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  I  will  keep  my  tongue 
as  it  were  with  a  bridle  while  the  ungodly  is  in  my  sight  :'*  but 
he  was  a  man  of  infinite  simplicity,  and  perhaps  thought  that  even 
silence  on  this  head  was  a  denial  of  his  Saviour,  or  at  all  events  a  treason 
against  his  Saviour's  Churdi.  He  therrfore  answered  to  this  effect  :^^ 
''As  to  the  business  of  the  supremacy,  I  must  needs  tell  his  Majesty, 
as  I  have  often  told  him  heretofore,  and  would  so  tell  him  if  I  were  to 
to  die  this  present  hour,  that  it  is  utterly  unlawful;  and  therefore  I 
would  not  wish  his  Majesty  to  take  any  such  title  or  power  upon  him 
as  he  loves  his  own  soul/' 

It  was  enough.  A  conunission  was  issued  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Audley,  Brandon  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Clifford  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
Thomas  Boleyn  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Mr.  Secretary  Cromwell,  and  eight 
of  the  Judges,  to  try  John  Fisher,  late  Bishop  of  Rochester,  for  high 
treason,  upon  the  statute  of  26th  Henry  VIIL  The  charge  against 
him  ran,—''  That,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  King  Henry's  reign, 
he,  the  said  John  Fisher,  laie  Bishop  of  Rochest^,  had,  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  falsely,  maliciously,  and  traiterously  spoken  and  divulged 
against  his  due  allegiance,  before  several  of  the  King's  true  subjects 
the  following  words  in  English  z^^That  the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord 
is  not  Supreme  Head,  on  earth,  of  the  Church  of  England" 

As  Fisher  had  been  already  deprived  of  bis  episcopal  functions 
for  misprison  of  treason,  he  was  not  allowed  a  trial  by  his  peers,  but 
was  tried  by  a  common  Middlesex  jury  *  of  twelve.  The  indictment 
was  found  on  the  11th  of  June,  but  the  poor  old  man  was  so  sick  and 
infirm,  that  even  the  inhumanity  of  that  age  shrunk  from  the  shame  of  . 
dragging  him  before  the  court.  All  his  books  and  papers  were  seised, 
no  doubt  with  a  view  to  extract  evidence  from  them.  On  the  17th  he 
was  so  iar  recovered  as  to  render  it  possible  to  carry  him  before  the 
bar  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  wore  a  plain  black  cloth  gown,  without 
any  episcopal  vestment.  Part  of  the  way  he  proceeded  through  the 
streets  on  horse-back,  but  his  stxeogth  fiiiling,  he  was  put  into  a  boat, 
and  conveyed  to  Westminster  by  water. 

The  trial  of  a  doomed  man  is  generally  soon  over.    The  jury  knew 
that  they  were  to  find  him  guilty,  and  they  condemned  the  Bishq» 

**  It  had  been  called  in  question  whether  any  Bishop  was  entitled  to  a  trial  by  his 
peere :  first,  because  his  peerage  is  not  of  blood,  but  official  merely,— a  weak  argu- 
ment, for  the  nobility  is  inherent  in  the  see :  secondly,  because  Bishops  not  being 
allowed  to  sit  as  judges  in  cases  of  lile  and  death,  he  has  no  proper  peers  by  whom 
he  can  be  tried. 
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chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  Rich^  which  they  might  very  justly,  though 
certainly  not  safely,  have  rejected :  for  the  man  who  would  treache- 
rously obtain  such  evidence,  may  well  be  supposed  capable  of  fabricating 
it  The  Bishop,  though  he  could  not  expect  his  objections  to  be 
allowed  any  weight,  did  protest  against  the  villainy  of  Rich  *  in  bold 
terms : — '*  I  cannot  but  marvel  to  hear  you  come  in  and  bear  witness 
against  me,  knowing  in  what  a  secret  manner  you  came  to  me." 
Then  turning  to  the  court, — ''He  told  me  that  the  King,  for  the 
better  satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience,  had  sent  unto  me,  in  this 
secret  manner,  to  know  my  full  opinion  in  the  matter,  for  the  great 
affiance  he  had  in  me  more  than  in  any  other :  he  told  me  that  the 
King  willed  him  to  assure  me,  on  his  honour,  and  on  the  word  of  a 
King!  that  whatever  I  should  say  unto  him,  by  this  his  secret  messen. 
ger,  I  should  abide  no  peril  or  danger  for  it,  neither  that  any  advantage 
should  be  taken  against  me  for  the  same.  Now,  therefore,  my  Lords, 
seeing  it  pleased  the  King's  Majesty  to  send  to  me  thus  secretly,  under 
the  pretence  of  plain  and  true  meaning,  to  know  my  poor  advice  and 
opinion  in  these  his  great  affairs,  which  I  most  gladly  was,  and  ever 
will  be,  willing  to  send  him  :  methinks  it  is  very  hard  injustice  to  hear 
the  messenger's  accusation,  and  to  allow  the  same  as  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony against  me  in  matter  of  treason. 

**  I  pray  you,  my  Lords,  consider  moreover,  that  by  all  equity,  justice, 
worldly  honesty,  and  courteous  dealing,  I  cannot,  as  the  case  stahdeth, 
be  Erectly  charged  with  treason,  though  I  had  spoken  the  words 
indeed,  the  same  being  not  spoken  maliciously,  but  in  the  way  of 
advice  and  counsel,  when  it  was  requested  of  me  by  the  King  himself : 
and  that  fovour  the  very  words  of  the  statute  do  give  me,  being  made 
only  against  such  as  do  maliciously  gainsay  the  King's  supremacy,  and 
none  other ;  wherefore,  although  by  rigour  of  law  you  may  take  occa- 
sion thus  to  condemn  me,  yet  I  hope  you  cannot  find  law  except  you 
add  rigour  to  that  law,  to  cast  me  down,  which  herein  I  hope  I  have 
not  deserved." 

The  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  the  coiurt  sentenced  him  to  die  the 
death  of  a  traitor  in  all  its  horrid  particulars.  The  ti'ial  over,  hd  was 
carried  back  to  the  Tower,  haply  with  a  lighter  heart  than  when  he  was 
brought  forth  from  thence ;  for  the  hopeless  pos^bility  of  an  acquittal 
could  have  administered  no  comfort,  while  the  certainty  of  undeserved 

*  This  Rich  rose  from  small  b^punings  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  and  a  Baron  under 
Edward  VI.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  noble  family,  from  which  sprung  Robert,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  Henry,  Earl  of  Holland,  his  brother,  distinguished  for  their  frequent 
change  of  sides  in  the  civil  wars  under  Cfaarlss  I.  The  direct  line  became  extinct 
in  1759. 
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death  gave  resignation  and  repose^  and  a  self-fulfilling  hope  on  high. 
When  arrived  at  the'  Tower,  he  turned  to  the  officers  who  had  attended 
him  on  his  passage  thence  and  back^  and  said  cheerfully  and  court- 
eously, ''  My  masters,  I  thank  you  for  all  the  great  labour  and  pains  ye 
have  taken  with  me  this  day.  I  am  not  able  to  gire  you  any  thing  in 
recompense,  for  I  have  nothing  left^  and  therefore,  I  pray  you,  accept 
in  good  part  my  hearty  thanks." 

Four  days  ehtpsed  between  the  sentence  and  the  execution,  during 
which  the  King  mitigated  the  mode  of  death  into  simple  beheading. 
He  employed  the  interval  in  fervent  devotion,  doubtless  not  omitting 
any  rite  approved  by  his  creed,  the  use  of  which  he  could  procure. 
The  account  of  his  last  day  on  earth  is  given  by  Fuller  from  a  Catholic 
writer,  with  so  much  simplicity,  and  such  an  air  of  reality,  that  we 
cannot  alter  it  but  for  the  worse,  and  shall  therefore  extract  it  entire.* 

'^  After  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  had  received  the  writ  for  his 
execution,  because  it  was  then  very  late,  and  the  prisoner  asleep,  he 
was  loth  to  disease  him  from  his  rest.  But  in  the  morning,  before  five 
of  the  clock,  he  came  to  him  in  his  chamber,  in  the  bell  tower,  finding 
him  yet  asleep  in  his  bed,  and  waking  him,  told  him,  *  He  was  come  to 
him  on  a  message  from  the  King,  to  signify  unto  him  that  his  pleasure 
was,  that  he  should  suffer  death  that  forenoon/  'Well!  (quoth  the 
Bishop)  if  this  be  your  errand,  you  bring  me  no  great  news,  for  I  have 
looked  long  for  this  message,  and  I  most  humbly  thank  his  Majesty 
that  it  pleaseth  him  to  rid  me  of  all  this  worldly  business.  Yet  let  me 
by  your  patience  sleep  an  hour  or  two,  for  I  have  slept  very  ill  this 
night,  not  for  any  fear  of  death,  I  thank  God,  but  by  reason  of  my 
great  infirmity  and  weakness.' 

'''The  King's  pleasiu^  is  farther,'  (said  the  Lieutenant)  'that  you 
shall  use  as  little  speech  as  may  be,  especially  of  any  thing  touching 
his  Majesty,  whereby  the  people  should  have  any  cause  to  think  of  him 
or  his  proceedings  otherwise  than  well.'  'For  that,'  (said  he)  'you 
shall  see  me  order  myself  as,  by  God's  grace,  neither  the  King  nor  any 
man  else  shall  have  occasion  to  mislike  of  my  words.'  With  which 
answer  the  Lieutenant  departed  from  him,  and  so  the  prisoner,  falling 
again  to  rest,  slept  soundly  two  hours  and  more ;  and  after  he  w^s 
awaked,  called  to  his  man  to  help  him  up.  But  first  commanded  him 
to  take  away  his  shirt  of  hair  (which  customably  he  wore)  and  to  convey 
it  privily  out  of  the  house ;  and  instead  thereof,  to  lay  him  forth  a 
dean  white  shirt,  and  all  the  best  apparel  he  had,  as  cleanly  brushed 
as  might  be.     And,  as  he  was  arraying  himself,  his  man,  seeing  in  him 

*  Fuller.    Church  History  of  BritwB,  Book  V.  Section  a    Copied  from  ^HaWu 
(theu)  MS,  Life  of  Bishop  Fisher,"  afterwards  published  by  Dr.  BaUey. 
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more  curiosity  and  care  for  the  fine  and  cleanly  wearing  of  his  apparel 
that  day  than  was  wont^  demanded  of  him^  What  this  sudden  change 
meant  ?  saying,  That  his  Lordship  knew  well  enough  that  he  must  put 
off  all  again  within  two  hours,  and  lose  it.  *  What  of  that  ? '  said  he, 
*  dost  not  thou  mark  that  this  is  our  marriage  day,  and  that  it  behoveth 
us  therefore  to  use  more  cleanliness  for  solemnity  thereof? '  About 
nine  o'clock  the  Lieutenant  came  again,  and  finding  him  almost  ready, 
said,  '  He  was  now  come  for  him/  Then  said  he  to  his  man,  '  Reach 
me  my  furred  tippet  to  put  about  my  neck.'  '  Oh,  my  Lord  ! '  said  the 
Lieutenant,  '  what  need  ye  be  so  careful  for  your  health  for  this  little 
time,  being,  as  yourself  knows,  not  much  above  an  hour?'  'I  think 
no  otherwise,'  said  he,  ^but  yet  in  the  mean  time  I  will  keep  myself  as 
well  as  I  can.  For  I  tell  you  truth,  though  I  have,  I  thank  our  Lord^ 
a  very  good  desire  and  willing  mind  to  die  at  this  present,  and  so  trust 
of  his  infinite  goodness  and  mercy  he  will  continue  it^  yet  will  I  not 
willingly  hinder  my  health  in  the  mean  time  one  n^inute  of  an  hour,; 
but  still  prolong  the  same,  as  long  as  I  can,  by  such  reasonable  ways 
and  means  as  Almighty  God  hath  provided  for  me.'  And  with  that, 
taking  a  little  book  in  his  hand,  which  was  a  New  Testament  lybg  by 
him,  he  made  a  cross  on  his  forehead,  and  went  out  of  his  prison  door 
with  the  Lieutenant,  being  so  weak  that  he  was  scant  able  to  go  down 
stairs;  whereupon,  at  the  stairs  foot,  he  was  taken  up  in  a  chair 
between  two  of  the  Lieutenant's  men,  and  carried  to  the  Tower  gate, 
with  a  great  number  of  weapons  about  him,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Sheriff  of  London  for  execution. 

'^  And  as  they  were  come  to  the  uttermost  precinct  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Tower,  they  rested  there  with  him  a  space,  till  such  time  as  one 
was  sent  before  to  know  in  what  readiness  the  Sheriffs  were  to  receive 
him.  During  which  space  he  rose  out  of  his  chair,  and  standing  on  his 
feet,  leaned  his  shoulder  to  the  wall,  and  lifting  his  eyes  towards 
heaven,  he  opened  a  little  book  in  his  hand,  and  said,  '  O  Lord !  this  is 
the  last  time  that  ever  I  shall  open  this  little  book ;  let  some  comfort., 
able  place  now  chance  unto  me,  whereby  I,  thy  poor  servant,  may 
glorify  thee  in  this  my  last  hour.'  And  with  that,  looking  into  the 
book,  the  first  thing  that  came  to  his  sight  were  these  word&i'^-Haec 
est  autetn  vita  aetema  ut  cognoscant  te  solum  verum  Deum^  et  quern 
misisti  Jesum  Christum.  Ego  te  glorificavi  super  terram,  opus  con* 
summavi  quod  dedisti  mihi,  ^e,,*  and  with  that  he  shut  the  book 

*  St  John  xyii.  3.  4 — ^And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only 
trae  God,  and  Jesus  Chsist  whom  thou  hast  sent  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth. 
I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do. 

The  Catholics  generally  quote  Scripture  in  Latin,  from  the  Vulgate. 
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together,  and  said,  '  Here  is  even  fearning  enough  for  me  to  my  life's 
end/  And  so  the  Sheriff  being  ready  for  him,  he  was  taken  up  again 
among  certain  of  the  Sheriff's  men,  witli  a  new  and  much  greater  com- 
pany  of  weapons  than  was  before,  and  carried  to  the  toiffold  on  the 
Tower-hill,  otherwise  called  Easi-Smithfield,  himself  praying  all  the 
way,  and  recording  upon  the  words  which  he  before  had  read. 

''When  he  was  come  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  they  that  carried 
him  offered  to  help  him  up  the  stairs,  but  aaid  he,  '  Nay,  masters, 
seeing  I  am  come  so  far,  let  me  alone  and  ye  shall  see  me  shift  for 
myself  well  enough ; '  and  so  went  up  stairs  without  any  help,  so  lively, 
that  it  was  a  manrel  to  them  that  before  knew  his  debility  and  weak^ 
ness.  But  as  he  was  mounting  the  stairs,  the  southeast  sun  shone 
very  brightly  in  his  face,  whereupon  he  said  to  himself  these  words, 
lifting  up  his  hands :  '  Accedite  ad  eum,  et  illwninamini,  ei  fades 
vestrae  non  oanfimdentur!^  By  that  time  he  was  upon  the  scaffold,  it 
was  about  ten  o'clock ;  where  the  executiotter,  being  ready  to  do  his 
office,  kneeled  down  to  him  (as  the  fashion  is),  and  asked  hid  forgive, 
ness.  '  I  forgive  thee,'  said  he,  *  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  trust  thou 
shalt  see  me  overcome  this  storm  lustily.'  Then  were  hid  gown  and 
tippet  taken  from  him,  and  he  stood  in  his  doublet  and  hose  in  sight  of 
all  the  people,  whereof  there  was  no  smaU  number  assembled  to  see  the 
execution. 

Being  upon  the  scaffold,  he  spoke  to  the  people  in  effect  as  fdlows : 
'  Christian  people.  I  am  come  hidier  to  die  for  the  faith  of  Christ's 
holy  Catholic  Church,  and  I  thank  Gknl,  hitherto  my  stomach  hadi 
served  me  very  well  thereunto,  so  that  yet  I  have  not  feared  death ; 
wherefore  I  desire  you  all  to  help  and  assist  with  your  prayers,  that  at 
the  very  point  and  instant  of  death's  stroke,  I  may  in  that  very  moment 
stand  steadfast,  without  fainting  in  any  one  point  of  the  Catholic  feith^ 
free  from  any  fear.  And  I  beseech  Almighty  Ood,  of  his  infinite 
goodness,  to  save  the  King  and  this  realm,  and  that  it  may  please  faim 
to  hold  his  holy  hand  over  it,  and  send  the  King  a  good  Council.' 

''  These  words  he  spake  with  such  a  cheerful  countenance,  such  a 
stout  and  constant  courage,  and  such  a  reverend  gravity,  that  he 
appeared  to  all  men,  not  only  void  of  fear,  but  also  glad  of  death* 

"^^  After  these  few  words  by  him  uttered,  he  kneeled  down  on  both 
his  knees,  and  said  certain  prayers.  Among  which  (as  some  reported), 
one  was  the  hymn  of  Te  Deum  laudamusy  to  the  end';  and  the  psalm 
In  te  Domine  $peram.  Then  came  the  executioner  and  bound  a  hand, 
kerchief  about  his  eyes ;  and  so  the  Bishop,  lifting  up  his  hands  and 

**  Draw  nigb  unto  him  and  be  eDb'gbtened,  and  your  faces  shall  not  be  cast  down.'* 

3  D 
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heaiJtt  to  heaven,  daid  a  few  prayers,  which  were  not  long,'  but  fervent 
and  devout  '  Which  being  ended,  he  laid  his  head  down  over  the  midst 
of  a  little  block,  where  the  executioner,  being  ready  with  a  sharp  and 
heavy  axe,  cut  asunder  his  slender  neck  at  one  blow,  which  bled  so 
abundantly,  that  many  (saith  my  author)  wondered  to  see  so  mudi 
blood  issue  from  so  lean  and  slender  a  body ;  though  in  my  judgment, 
they  might  rather  have  translated  the  wander  from  his  Udnness  to  his 
age,  it  being  otherwise  a  received  tradition,  that  lean  folks  have  the 
most  blood  in  them. 

''  Thus  died  John  Fisher,  in  the  seventy .^venth  year  of  his  age, 
on  the  22d  of  June,  being  St  Alban's  day,  the  proto^martyr  of  England^ 
and  therefore  with  my  author  most  remarkable.  But  surely  no  day  in 
the  Romish  Calendar  is  such  a  skeleton,  or  so  bare  of  sanctity,  but 
(had  his  death  happened  thereon)  a  priest  would  pick  a  mystery  out 
of  it.  He  had  a  lank,  long  body,  full  six  feet  high,  toward  the  end  of 
his  life  very  infirm,  insomuch  that  he  used  to  sit  in  a  chair  when  he 
taught  the  people  in  his  diocese. 

"  His  corpse  (if  our  author  speaketh  truth)  was  barbarously  abused, 
no  winding  sheet  being  allowed  it,  which  will  hardly  enter  into  my 
belief.  For,  suppose  hls/riends  durst  not,  his  foes  would  not  afford  him  a 
shroud,  yet  some  neuters,  betwixt  both  (no  doubt),  would  have  done  it 
out  of  common  civility.  Besides,  seeing  the  King  vouchsafed  him  the 
Tower,  a  noble  prison,  and  beheading,  an  honourable  death,  it  is 
improbable  he  would  deny  him  a  necessary  equipage  for  a  plain  and 
private  burial.  Wherefore,  when  Hall  tells  us,  that  'the  soldiers 
attending  his  execution  could  not  get  spades  to  make  his  grave  there- 
with, but  were  fain  with  halberds  (in  the  north  side  of  the  chiurch  of 
All  Hallows,  Barking,)  to  dig  a  hole  wherein  they  cast  his  naked 
corpse ; '  I  listen  to  the  relation  as  inflamed  by  the  reporter's  passion. 
Be  it  here  remembered,  that  Fisher,  in  his  life-time,  made  himself  a 
tomb  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  in  St  John's  College,  intending 
there  to  be  buried,  but  was  therein  disappointed.  This  Fisher  was  he  who 
had  a  Cardinal's  hat  sent  him,  which  (stopped  at  Calais)  never  came  on 
his  head ;  and  a  monument  made  for  him,  wherein  his  body  was  never 
deposited. 

"  Our  author  reporteth  also,  how  Queen  Ann  Boleyn  gave  order  that 
his  head  should  be  brought  unto  her  (before  it  was  set  up  on  London 
bridge)  that  she  might  please  herself  at  the  sight  thereof,  and  like 
another  Herodias,*  insult  over  the  head  of  this  John,  her  professed 


*The  tale  b  sufficiently  confiited  by  its  servile   imitation  of  that  of  Herodias; 
though,  as  be  that  steals  a  sheep,  even  if  he  furj^t  to  obliterate  the  true  master's 
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enemy.  Nor  was  she  content  alone  to  revile  his  ghost  with  taunting 
terms^  but  out  of  spite,  or  sport,  or  both,  struck  her  hand  against  the 
mouth  of  this  dead  head  brought  unto  her ;  and  it  happened  that  one 
of  Fisher's  teeth,  more  prominent  than  the  rest,  struck  into  her  hand, 
and  not  only  pained  her  for  the  present,  but  made  so  deep  an  impres. 
sion  therein,  that  she  carried  the  mark  thereof  to  the  grave.  It  seems 
this  was  contrary  to  the  proverb,  Mortui  non  mordent ;  but  enough, 
yea  too  much,  of  such  damnable  falsehoods." 

Thus  was  a  faithful  shepherd  of  Christ's  flock  destroyed.  But  he 
would  not  have  lived  many  years  longer.  His  work  was  done.  He 
neither  flung  away  his  life  madly,  nor  preserved  it  basely.  He  was  a 
mart3a*,  if  not  to  the  truth  that  is  recorded  in  the  authentic  book  of 
Heaven,  yet  to  that  copy  of  it  which  he  thought  authentic,  which  was 
written  on  his  heart  in  the  antique  characters  of  authoritative  age.  Those 
who  think  him  right,  justly  hold  him  a  martyr  to  the  Faith ;  and  we 
who  think  him  mistaken,  must  still  allow  him  to  have  been  the  martyr 
of  Honesty. 

Bishop  Fisher  was  a  tall  and  robust  man  in  his  youth,  but  exces- 
sively  emaciated  in  his  later  years.  He  practised  festing  and  watching 
even  to  supererogation,  and  was  too  prone  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
reason  requires  to  be  mortified  as  well  as  the  body.  Most  unjustly 
has  he  been  accused  of  avarice,  whereas  he  was  a  wise  and  liberal  econo- 
mist, desiring  his  brother  Robert,  who  was  his  steward,  that  the 
revenues  of  his  Bishopric  might  be  regularly  expended  every  year,  but 
not  exceeded;  and  whatever  was  beyond  the  frugal  provision  of  his 
household  went  in  alms.  After  his  own  slender  meal  (he  took  but  one 
in  the  four  and  twenty  hours),  he  would  stand  at  a  window,  to  see  the 
popr  fed  at  his  gate,  with  a  sort  of  vicarious  voluptuousness.  He  was  a 
man  of  more  acquired  learning  than  natural  genius,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  the  best  library  in  England.  His  works  are  pretty  numerous,  but 
consist  entirely  of  sermons  and  controversial  treatises,  mostly  agiunst 
the  doctrines  of  Luther.  One  of  them  bears  a  very  uncharitable  title, 
"  Pro  Damnatione  Lutkeri." 

mark,  makes  a  new  nick  in  the  ear,  that  he  may  claim  it  for  his  own ;  so  the  pervert^ 
ers  and  copiers  of  truth  generally  add  some  little  circumstance,  more  or  less  cleverly 
imagined,  for  a  difference^  as  the  heralds  say,— for  instance,  the  tooth>mark  in  Anne 
Boleyn's  hand.  The  wrath  of  the  Catholic  writers  against  poor  Anne  breaks  out  in 
stUl  more  improbable  accusations  than  this.  Not  content  to  charge  her  with  cruelty, 
treachery,  and  incontinence,  they  make  her  positively  ugly, — blear-eyed,  wiy-necked, 
sallow-complexioned,  like  Envy  personified.  Yet  these  descriptions  were  printed  and 
published  at  a  time  when  many  persons  living  must  have  seen  and  rememb(>red  Anne 
Boleyn.  But  writers  who  intend  their  works  solely  for  the  penisal  of  some  particular 
sect  or  party,  are  never  deterred  from  falsehood  by  the  fear  of  contradiction. 
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The  foDowiog  may  be  regarded  as  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  Bi8h,op's 
writiDgs  :— 

1.  A  Sermon  on  Psalm  116,  at  the  funeral  of  King  Heniy  VH. 

2.  A  Funeral  Sermon  at  the  moneth  mind*  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond. 
Printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde,  and  republished  in  1708,  by  Thomas  Baker,  DD., 
with  a  learned  preface. 

S.  A  Commentaiy  on  the  teve^  penitential  Psalms.  Written  at  the  desire  of  the 
Countess  of  Richmond.    Printed  at  London,  1509, 4to.,  1555, 8va 

4.  A  Sermon  on  the  Passion  of  «mr  Saviour. 

5.  A  Sermon  concerning  the  Righteousness  of  the  Pharisees. 

6.  The  Method  of  arriving  at  the  highest  Perfection  in  Religion.  These  four  last 
w«ro  translated  into  Latin  by  John  Fenne. 

.  7.  A  Sermon  preadied  at  London  on  the  day  in  which  the  writings  of  Martin 
Luther  were  public^  bumt^  on  John  xv.  96.  Cambridge^  152L  Translated  into 
Latin  by  John  Pace. 

8.  Aasertionum  Martini  Lutheri  oonfutatio.  A  ctmJuiaHon  of  Luiha^s  assertions,  in 
forty  one  articles, 

9.  Defensio  Assertionis  Henrid  VIII.  de  septem  sacramentis  contra  Lutheri  ^  Cap- 
tivitatem  Babylonicum."  A  Defence  of  Henry  VIII.  his  Apoloyyfor  the  seven  Sacra- 
ments agamsi  Luther's  ^  Babylonish  Captivity." 

10.  Epistola  reponsoria,  Epistolse  Lutheri.    An  Ejnstle  m  Answer  to  iMther, 

12.  Sacerdotii  Defensio  contra  Lutherum.    Defence  qfthe  Priesthood  againsl  LiUker, 

13.  Pro  Damnatione  Lutheri.    For  the  condemnation  qf  Luther. 

14.  De  veritate  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi  in  EucharistilL  Of  the  real  presence  of 
Christ s  Body  and  Blood  in  the  Eucharist,    Against  Oecolampadius. 

1&  De  Unic&  Magdalen :  contra  Clichtoveom  et  Jac  Fabrom  Scapulensem.  Thai 
there  u/as  only  cms  Mary  Magdalen,    Did  you  ever  hear  of  more? 

16.  Sanctum  Petmm  Rome  fuisse^  contra  Ulricum  Velenum.  That  St,  Peter  was 
at  Rome,  against  Ulric  Veleno. 

17.  Several  other  small  tracts: — On  the  Benefits  of  Prayer.  The  Necessity  of 
Prayer.  The  Lord's  Prayer.  A  Letter  on  Christian  Charity,  to  Hermolaus  Lecta^ 
tSns,  Dean  of  Utzecht    A  Treatise  on  Porgatoiy,  &c 

Most  of  the  forementioned  pieces  were  published  separately  in  England,  and  were 
printed  collectively  at  Wuitzburg,  in  one  volume  folio,  1595. 

Of  his  book  on  the  King's  marriage,  printed  at  Alcala,  we  have  already  spoken. 
There  is  another  tract  of  Fisher's  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  collection  of  records  at 
the  end  of  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy. 

No  doubt  these  works  were  many  of  them  composed  with  intense  thought,  labour, 
and  learning,  after  preparation  of  fervent  prayer ;  and  yet,  who  is  there  living  that 
has  read  a  page  of  any  of  them,  excepting  the  Lady  Margaret's  funeral  sermon  ?  It 
is  to  the  cruelty  of  his  Sovereign  that  Fisher  owes  his  ransom  from  obMvion. 

•  i.  e.  Month's  mind.  The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  Countess  were  not  performed 
till  a  month  after  her  death.  Here  we  see  the  origin  of  a  proverbial  saying,  **  to  have 
a  month's  mind  to  a  thing ; "  but  how  the  phrase  came  to  be  transferred  from  the 
wumthly  anniversary  (Hibeniice)  of  a  person's  death,  to  signify  a  strong  desire,  we  are 
unable  to  explain. 
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So  happy  a  life  as  Mason%  though  exceedingly  agreeable  to  think  of^ 
is  neither  easy  to  write^  nor  very  entertaining  when  Mrritten.  Even 
when  such  favoured  mortals  have  chosen^  like  the  excellent  Lindley 
Murray^  to  be  their  own  biographers^  though  their  reflections  and 
observations  are  most  valuable,  their  actions  exemplary,  and  their  tran- 
quillity and  thankfulness  truly  edifying,  more  good  people  will  be 
found  to  recommend  their  work  than  to  peruse  it  Yet  Mason  was  not 
a  man  to  be  foi^tten.  He  was  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Gray,  and 
he  was  the  most  considerable  Poet  that  Yorkshire  has  produced  since 
Marvel. 

As  a  man,  as  a  poet,  as  a  politician,  and  as  a  divine,  he  was  highly 
respeciable,  and  he  that  is  thoroughly  respectable,  and  nothing  more, 
has  the  best  possible  chance  of  earthly  happiness.  A  few  squabbles  with 
managers  and  critics,  were  all  that  he  had  to  convince  him  that  *'  man  is 
bom  to  mourn."  He  had  the  good  fortune  too  to  be -bom  in  one  of 
those  '^  vacant,  interlunar"  periods  of  literature,  when  a  little  poetic 
talent  goes  a  great  way :  and  in  an  age  when  a  clergyman,  if  not  negli. 
gent  of  his  professional  duties,  was  allowed  to  cultivate  his  talents  in 
any  innocent  way  he  thought  proper.  His  character  was  deservedly 
esteemed  by  many  who  were  themselves  estimable,  and  his  genius  is 
praised  by  some  who  themselves  possessed  more. 

William  Mason  was  born  in  1725.  His  father,  who  was  Vicar  of  St. 
Trinity  .Hall,  in  the  East  Riding,  superintended  his  early  education 
himself,  and  instead  of  checking,  kindly  fostered  his  poetical  tastes,  for 
which  judicious  indulgence  he  made  grateful  acknowledgment  in  a 
,  poetical  epistle,  written  in  his  21st  year.  Unlike  too  many  poets,  he 
never  had  occasion  to  regret  his  early  devotion  to  the  Muses ;  but  then. 

He  left  no  calling  for  the  idle  trade, 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobey'd. 

However  little  parents  may  approve  of  their  offspring  being  bad 
poets,  or  however  barren  they  may  think  the  bays  of  the  good  ones,  they 
will  always  do  wisely  to  imitate  the  worthy  father  of  Mason,  and  let 
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instinct  have  its  course.     To  oppose,  is  certain  to  add  the  curse  of  diso. 
bedience  to  the  calamities  of  poetry. 

In  1742^  young  Mason  was  entered  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
His  tutor  was  Dr.  Powell,  a  man  of  the  same  liberal  sentiments  as  his 
father,  who,  while  he  directed  his  pupil  to  the  classic  models  of  anti- 
quity,  did  not  dissuade  him  from  cultivating  English  verse.  Mason's 
scholarship,  though  elegant  and  difiiisive,  was  not  of  that  accurate  and 
technical  kind,  which  may  strictly  be  called  academical ;  but  he  passed 
his  time  happily  at  Cambridge,  with  good  books  and  good  company, 
studying  rather  for  delight  and  public  fame,  than  for  college  honours 
and  emoluments.  It  is  too  much  the  habit  of  tutors,  and  of  those  who 
should  give  the  tone  to  our  Universities,  to  consider  all  study  which  has 
not  a  direct  reference  to  the  tripos  and  class-paper,  as  mere  mental  dis. 
sipation :  a  prejudice  which  not  only  turns  the  young  academician  into  a 
school-boy,  but  converts  the  full  grown  academicians,  who  should  form 
the  learned  class,  into  common.place  schoolmasters.  The  constant  rou- 
tine of  tuition  leaves  the  senior  neither  time  nor  spirits  for  fresh  acqui- 
sitions of  knowledge,  and  in  consequence  many,  many  men  of  high 
attainments,  whose  continued  residence  in  their  colleges  would  be  highly 
beneficial  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  community,  are  driven  away 
from  absolute  want  of  genial  society  and  conversation.  Few  now  choose 
a  college  life,  but  such  as  are  either  tutors  for  subsistence,  or  decorous 
loungers  and  temperate  bonvivants ;  consequently  the  Universities  have 
lost  a  part  of  their  salutary  influence  on  the  public  mind,  and  are  too 
sharply  opposed  to  current  opinion  to  modify  and  moderate  it  as  they 
ought  to  do.  Such,  we  fear,  is  the  general  case ;  but  the  exceptions 
are  many,  honourable,  and  yearly  on  the  increase ;  and  there  is  great 
hope  that,  ere  long,  specimens  of  every  cast  and  size  of  intellect  may 
grow  and  flourish  on  the  peaceful  borders  of  Cam  and  Isis. 

Far  Trom  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 

The  youthful  character  of  Mason,  as  drawn  by  his  early  and  constant 
friend  Gray,  is  at  once  amiable  and  amusing.  He  says,  that  "  he  was  one 
of  much  fiincy,  little  judgment,  and  a  good  deal  of  modesty ;  a  good  well 
meaning  creature,  but  in  simplicity  a  perfect  child ;  he  reads  little  or 
nothing,  writes  abundance,  and  that  with  a  design  to  make  a  fortune  by  it; 
a  little  vain,  but  in  so  harmless  a  way,  that  it  does  not  offend ;  a  little 
ambitious,  but  withal  so  ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  that  this 
does  not  hurt  him  in  one's  opinion  ;  so  sincere  and  undisguised,  that  no 
one  with  a  spark  of  generosity  would  ever  think  of  hurting  him,  he 
lies  so  open  to  injury ;  but  so  indolent,  that  if  he  cannot  overcome  this 
habit,  all  his  good  qualities  will  signify  nothing  at  all."  Very  few  of 
these  traits  outlasted  Mason's  youth,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  never 
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existed  but  in  Gray's  good  natured  interpretation.  To  have  more  fancy 
than  judgment,  to  be  very  modest,  and  a  little  (which  means  not  a  little) 
vain,  are  qualities  common  to  every  young  man  that  is,  or  is  to  be,  or 
sincerely  wishes  to  be,  a  poet  :*  and  a  stripling,  who  came  to  college 
direct  from  his  father's  parsonage,  might  well  be  ignorant  of  the  world. 
But  his  simplicity  and  unsuspicion,  like  his  extravagant  expectations, 
seem  to  have  arisen  solely  from  his  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  his  indou 
lence  was  probably  more  than  half  affected  out  of  vanity ;  for  vain  clever 
men  cannot  bear  to  be  suspected  of  ^ging. 

Mason  took  his  Batchelor's  degree  in  1745.  Probably  it  was  about 
this  time  that  he  composed,  or  at  least  began  to  compose,  his  Monody  on 
the  death  of  Pope,  who  died  in  the  preceding  year ;  but  it  did  not 
appear  before  VJ^Ty  when  it  was  published  by  advice  of  Dr.  Powell.  As 
the  work  of  an  author  of  two  and  twenty,  it  is  greatly  commendable, 
and  contains  some  really  fine  lines.  But  grief,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
practice  of  poets,  has  a  privilege  above  all  other  passions,  love  itself  not 
excepted;  a  plenary  indulgence  for  all  sinff  of  nonsense.  Elegies, 
Monodies,  and  £picedia,  have  generally  less  meaning  than  any  other 
compositions.  Mr.  Mason  begins  thus,  in  complicated  imitation  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  poetic  mourners : — 

Sorrowing  I  catch  the  reed,  and  call  the  Muse, 

If  yet  a  muse  on  Britain's  plain  abide ; 

Since  rapt  Muteus  tuned  his  parting  strain, 

With  him  they  lived,  with  him  perchance  they  died  : 

For  who  e'er  since  their  virgin  charms  espied. 

Or  on  the  banks  of  Thames,  or  met  their  train 

Where  Isis  sparkles  to  the  sunny  ray? 

Or  have  they  deign'd  to  play  ' 

Where  Camus  winds  along  his  broidered  vale. 

Feeding  each  blue  bell  pale,  and  daisy  pied 

That  fling  their  fragrance  round  his  rushy  side. 

Yet  ah,  ye  are  not  dead,  Celestial  Maids, 
Inmiortal  as  ye  are,  ye  may  not  die, 
Nor  is  it  meet  ye  fly  these  pensive  glades, 
E'er  round  his  laureate  herse  ye  heave  the  sigh. 
Stay  then  awhile,  O  stay,  ye  fleeting  fair, 
Revisit  yet,  nor  hallow'd  Hippocrene, 
Nor  Thespia's  grove ;  till  with  harmonious  teen. 
Ye  sooth  his  shade,  and  slowly.dittied  air. 

*  An  ingenuous  youth  will  always  be  modest  in  proportion  as  he  is  vain.  For 
modesty  and  vanity  are  only  different  phenomena  of  one  and  the  same  disposition, 
viz.  an  extreme  consciousness  and  apprehensiveness  of  being  observed.  In  the  well- 
constituted  young  mind,  there  is  a  perpetual  struggle  between  the  fear  to  offend, 
which  is  modesty,  and  the  desire  to  please,  which  is  vanity. 
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Such  tribute  pour'd,  again  ye  may  repair 

To  what  loved  haunt  ye  whilom  did  elect; 

Whether  Lycanis,  or  that  mountain  fair 

*Trim  Msenalus  with  piny  verdure  deck't 

But  now  it  boots  ye  not  in  these  to  stray, 

Or  yet  Cyllene's  hoary  shade  to  choose. 

Or  where  mild  Ladon's  welling  waters  play. 

Forego  each  vain  excuse, 

And  haste  to  Thames's  shores;  for  Thames  shall  join. 

Our  sad  society,  and  passing  mourn. 

The  tears  fast  trickling  o'er  his  silver  nm. 

And  when  the  Poet's  widow'd  grot  he  laves, 

His  reed  crown'd  locks  shall  shake,  his  head  shall  bow, 

His  tide  no  more  in  eddies  blith  shall  rove. 

But  creep  soft  by  with  long  drawn  murmura  slow. 

For  oft  the  mighty  Master  rous'd  his  waves 

With  martial  notes,  or  lull'd  with  strain  of  love: 

He  must  not  now  in  brisk  meanders  flow 

Gamesome,  and  kiss  the  sadly-silent  shore, 

Without  the  loan  of  some  poetic  woe. 

Say  first,  Sicilian  Muse, 

For,  with  thy  sisters,  thou  didst  weeping  stand 

In  silent  circle  at  the  solemn  scene. 

When  Death  approach'd,  and  wav'd  his  ebon  wand, 

Say  how  each  laurel  droopt  its  with'ring  green  ? 

How,  in  yon  grot,  each  silver  trickling  ^ring 

Wander'd  the  shelly  channels  all  among; 

While  as  the  coral  roof  did  softly  ring 

Responsive  to  their  sweetly-doleful  song. 

Meanwhile  all  pale  th'expiring  Poet  laid, 

And  sunk  his  awful  head. 

While  vocal  shadows  pleasing  dreams  prolong; 

For  so,  his  sick'ning  spirits  to  release. 

They  pour'd  the  balm  of  visionary  peace. 

Considered  as  a  spedmen  of  versification  these  lines  have  great  merits 
and  prove  that  Mason  had  read  and  studied  the  elder  English  poets 
diligently  and  profitably.  It  was  by  no  means  so  easy  to  compose  such 
a  copy  of  verses  in  1744  as  it  would  be  at  present,  for  the  tunes  of 
ancient  song  had  "  left  the  echo ;"  so  completely  had  the  Popean 
couplet  (itself,  deny  it  who  will,  an  admirable  measure  for  many  and 
excellent  purposes)  taken  possession  of  the  general  ear,  that  it  was  not 
without  efiTort,  and  a  certain  confusion  of  ideas,  that  ordinary  readers 
could  admit  any  other  system  of  syllabic  arrangement  to  be  verse  at  alL 

*  Is  not  trim  a  strange  epithet  for  a  mountain  ?  We  have  trim  gardens  in  Milton, 
properly ;  but  was  the  piny  verdure  of  Msenalus  wrought  into  topiary  works,  or  regu- 
larly clipped  by  **  old  Adam's  likeness  I" 
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At  present  the  turns  and  phrases  of  the  Italian  school  are  rather  more 
familiar  than  those  of  the  French,  and  a  man  might  compose  a  very 
tolerable  cento,  without  ever  looking  at  a  poet  at  all,  out  of  magazine 
articles  and  familiar  letters. 

There  is  some  little  originality  in  the  plan  of  Mason's  Muueus. 
Instead  of  heathen  Grods,  or  rivers,  or  abstract  qualities  in  masquerade. 
Pope,  or  Musaeus,  in  the  trance  preceding  his  departure,  is  visited  by 
the  ^*  vocal  shadows"  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Milton,  each  of  whom 
confesses  his  own  inferiority  to  the  dying  Swan,  with  no  small  extrava. 
gance.    Vocal  shadows  ought  not  to  flatter. 

It  would  seem  that  these  spirits  of  poets  past  came  to  convince  Mr. 
Pope  that  he  would  have  as  little  occasion  for  plain  speaking  in  the 
world  he  was  going  to  as  in  that  he  was  leaving.  Spenser  is  not  hap- 
pily characterized  as  *'  the  blithest  lad  that  ever  piped  on  plain,"  for 
the  prevailing  hue  of  his  poesy  is  melancholy  tenderness.  His  ^'  Faerie 
Queen"  is  the  requiem  of  chivalry;  a  cenotaph  of  stainless  marble,  into 
which  he  invokes  the  shades  of  virtues  that  never  lived 

**  But  in  the  vision  of  intense  desire." 

Spenser,  in  Mr.  Mason  s  allegorical  procession,  is  G>lin  Clout;  Chaucer 
is  Tityrus,  and  is  masked  ^^  as  a  Palmer  old,"  no  very  appropriate  habit 
for  a  writer  who  satirized  the  religious  orders  with  so  much  severity, 
and  who  had  no  high  opinion  of  the  moral  effect  of  pilgrimages. 
The  style  and  obsolete  language  of  these  two  poets  are  skilfully  taken 
off,  though,  after  all, 'their  speeches  are  more  like  Pope's  burlesque 
imitations,  than  their  own  original  strains.  It  is  rather  too  bad  to 
state  that  Una  and  Florimel  are  drooping  before  the  superior  charms  of 
Belinda.  No  two  poems  on  earth  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  '^  Faerie 
Queen,"  and  '^  The  rape  of  the  Lock."  Una  with  her  "  milk  white 
lamb"  is  the  most  unearthly  efflux  of  pure  imagination.  Compared  to 
her,  Milton's  Eve  is  a  substantial  woman.  Belinda,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  exactest  transcript  of  a  drawing;.room  beauty,  and  every  image 
with  which  she  is  attended  is  drawn  from  double-refined  high  life*  The 
"  Rape  of  the  Lock"  is  to  St.  James's,  what  the  "  Beggar's  Opera"  is 
to  Newgate,  with  the  merit  of  more  perfect  consistency ;  for  there  are 
certain  strokes  of  true  nature  in  Polly  Peachum,  which  make  you  feel 
for  her  as  a  being 'out  of  her  place.  Belinda  is  altogether  the  fine  lady : 
you  find  and  wish  for  no  more  nature  in  her,  than  perspective  in  a 
china  vase.    But  we  are  criticising  Pope  instead  of  Mason. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  ^'  Musseus"  is  that  Pope  is  made 
to  disclaim  all  praise  but  that  of  being  the  poet  of  virtue,  and  Yirtjue 
appears,  propria  persona,  to  thank  him  in  heroic  couplets  for  hi»  mighty 
services. 

3  B 
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We  have  said  more  perhaps  than  necessary  about  this  tuneful  trifle, 
both  because  it  was  Mason's  maiden  poem,  and  therefore  a  mark 
whereby  the  progress  of  his  mind  may  be  computed,  and  because  it 
really  shews  how  nearly  a  young  man  may  come  to  be  a  poet  by  mere 
dint  of  loving  poetry,  and  indefatigably  striving  to  attain  it 

Such  was  the  feshion  of  celebrating  departed  excellence  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  great  spirit  is  just  departed  from 
among  us,  and  when  the  seemly  silence  of  a  recent  grief  may  fitly  be 
broken,  some  sad  and  solemn  strains,  not  unmingled  with  deep  and 
joyful  hope,  will  haply  break  from  the  poets  that  survive  ;  but  let 
there  be  no  pastoral,  no  allegory,  no  heathenism  :  let  us  at  least  talk 
sense  beside  the  grave.  There  is  no  man  of  twenty  now  living  who 
could  write  half  so  well  as  Mason,  that  would  not  write  much  better 
on  such  an  occasion.  So  much  has  been  done  in  the  last  fifty  years  to 
reconcile  poetry  with  reason.  Mason  did  something  himself,  and  even 
his  MusiBUS  is  an  improvement  on  the  then  established  models.* 

In  1747^  Mason  was  chosen  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  chiefly  by 
the  recommendation  of  Gray,  who  had  removed  thither  from  Peter- 
house,  whence  he  was  driven  by  the  noise  and  practical  jokes  of  a  set  of 
young  bloods,  who  thought  his  timidity  and  old.maidenly  preciseness 
fair  game.  We  wonder  at  such  irreverend  treatment  of  the  author  of 
the  Elegy,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Shakespeare  was  sometimes  hissed 
and  pelted  on  the  stage.  Mason,  however,  was  not  allowed  *to  take 
possession  of  his  fellowship  without  some  difficulty,  of  which  he  himself 
spoke  thus : — "  I  have  had  the  honour,  since  I  came  here  last,  to  be 
elected  by  the  Fellows  of  Pembroke  into  their  society ;  but  the  Master^ 


*The  ''melodious  tears"  of  our  "Augustan  age"  are  pleasantly  ridiculed  by 
Steel  in  that  number  of  the  Guardian  which  led  to  the  quarrel  between  Pope  and 
Phillips. 

"  In  looking  over  some  English  pastorals  a  few  days  ago,  I  perused  at  least  fifty 
lean  flocks,  and  reckoned  up  a  hundred  left-handed  ravens,  besides  blasted  oaks^ 
withering  meadows,  and  weeping  deities.  Indeed,  most  of  the  occasional  pastorals 
we  have  are  built  upon  one  and  the  same  plan.  A  shepherd  asks  his  fellow  '  Why  he 
is  so  pale  ?  if  his  favourite  sheep  hath  strayed  ?  if  his  pipe  be  broken  ?  or  Phyllis 
unkind  ? '  He  answers,  '  None  of  these  misfortunes  have  befallen  him,  but  one  much 
greater,  for  Damon  (or  perhaps  the  god  Pan)  is  dead.'  This  immediately  causes  the 
other  to  make  complaints,  and  call  upon  the  lofty  pines  and  silver  streams  to  join 
in  the  lamentation.  While  he  goes  on,  his  friend  interrupts  him,  and  tells  him  that 
Damon  lives,  and  shews  him  a  track  of  light  in  the  skies  to  confirm  it ;  then  invites 
him  to  chestnuts  and  cheese.  Upon  this  scheme  most  of  the  noble  families  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  comforted,  nor  can  I  meet  with  any  right  honourable  shepherd  that 
doth  not  die  and  live  again,  after  the  manner  of  the  aforesaid  Damon."— (rtrorduiji^ 
No.  30.     1713. 
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who  has  the  power  of  a  negative,  had  made  use  of  it  on  this  oocasiou^ 
because  he  will  not  have  an  extraneus  when  they  have  fit  persons  in 
their  own  college.  The  Fellows  say  they  have  a  power  from  their 
statutes^  indifferenter  eligere  ex  utraque  ncademid,  and  are  going  to 
try  it  with  him  at  common  law^  or  else  get  the  King  to  appoint  a 
visitor.  If  this  turns  out  well^  it  will  be  a  very  lucky  thing  for  me, 
and  much  better  than  a  Piatt,  which  I  came  hither  with  an  intention 
to  sit  for :  for  they  are  reckoned  the  best  Fellowships  in  the  Univer- 
sity." Whether  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  P^pibroke  did  proceed  to 
extremities  or  no,  is  matter  of  little  consequence;  but  Mason  was 
declared  duly  elected,  after  two  years'  suspense,  in  17'^>  iu  which  year 
also  he  took  his  Master's  degree.  It  is  possible  that  the  Master  of 
Pembroke  might  dislike  Mason  both  for  his  poetry  and  for  his  politics. 
As  to  the  former,  sage  gentlemen  in  office  generally  regard  it  as  coldly 
as  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  and  the  philosophical  Locke,  who,  in  his 
tract  on  education,  warns  all  young  men  against  associating  with 
poets,  as  being  commonly  found  in  company  with  gamesters.  In 
politics.  Mason  was  a  Whig,  perhaps  more  from  a  scholastic  admiration 
of  the  antique  republics,  than  from  any  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
wants  and  capacities  of  English  society.  Of  this  he  gave  proof  in  his 
*^  Isis,"  a  metrical  attack  upon  the  Jaoobitism  of  Oxford,  which  had  the 
honour  of  rousing  Tom  Warton  to  a  reply,  properly  named  the  "  Tri- 
umph of  Isis,"  since  Mason  himself  confessed  it  to  be  the  better  poem 
of  the  two.  Neither  of  them  won  much  glory  in  the  contest ;  but  the 
heart  certainly  goes  along  with  Warton,  who  loved  his  Alma  Mater  for 
her  venerable  cloisters,  her  ancient  trees,  her  shady  walks,  her  cloudy 
traditions,  her  precious  libraries,  her  potent  loyalty,  and  mighty  ale , 
and  wrote  in  her  defence  with  a  generous  anger  too  sincere  to  be 
thoroughly  poetical. 

Why  do  the  Universities  ever  meddle  with  factious  politics?  In 
their  corporate  capacity  they  should  never  allude  to  any  event  later 
than  the  restoration.  That  was  their  triumph — ^the  reward  of  their 
loyal  sufferings,  the  resuscitation  of  the  church.  They  ought  to  take 
it  for  granted,  that  all  has  gone  on  well  since ;  as  the  happy  couple  of 
the  fifth  act,  or  third  volume,  are  conceived  to  be  still  living  happily — 
keeping  their  honey-moon  to  the  end  of  time. 

Warton  and  Mason  never  liked  one  another,  which  has  been  attri- 
buted by  some  to  their  poetical  rivalry,  and  by  others  to  the  difference 
of  their  politics.  But  may  it  not  more  rationally  and  less  discreditably 
be  ascribed  to  the  contrariety  of  their  habits,  and  the  antipathy  of 
their  tempers  ?  Mason  was  a  correct,  precise,  clerical  gentleman,  as 
much  attached  to  the  decorums  of  life,  as  to  those  of  the  drama !  by 
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DO  means  incapable  of  quiet  sarcasm,  but  much  above  the  vulgarity  of 
a  joke : — the  vanity  which  Qraj  could  smile  at  in  his  boyhood,  sobered 
down  into  a  prudent  self-appredadoD,  that  taught  him  to  furbelow  a 
good  deal  of  true  dignity  and  self  possession  with  a  little  of  what,  in 
the  other  sex,  would  be  called  prudery.  Warton  was  a  goodoiatured  sloven, 
somewhat  given  to  ale  and  tobacco,  and  not  very  select  either  as  to  the 
company  he  drank  and  smoked  with,  or  the  jests  with  which  he  set 
the  table  in  a  roer.  It  is  recorded  (and  the  tale  would  not  have  been 
invented  if  it  had  not  been  diaracteristic)  that  Tom  Warton  was  once 
missing,  when  in  his  capadty  of  public  orator,  or  poetry  professor,  we 
are  not  sure  which,  be  had  to  compose  a  Latin  speech  f<H-  some  public 
occasion.  To  save  the  trouble  of  going  the  round  of  his  haunts,  a  happy 
thought  occurred,  that  he  never  could,  whatever  he  was  engs^^ed  in, 
forbear  following  a  drum  and  fife.  A  drum  and  fife  therefore  were 
directed  to  proceed  with  their  spirit-stirring  music  along  the  streets 
of  Oxford,  and  ere  long,  from  a  low.browed  hostel,  distinguished  by  a 
swinging  board,  the  Professor  issued,  with  cutty  pipe  in  mouth,  greasy 
gown,  and  dirty  band,  and  began  strutting  after  the  martial  music,  to 
the  tune  of  ''give  the  King  his  own  again." 

The  anecdote  is  probably  &bulou8,  but  it  would  never  have  been 
told  of  Mason.  The  difference  oC  the  men  appears  in  the  fact,  that 
Warton  was  always  Tom,  while  Mason  was  never  Billy.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  discrepancy  of  manners  would  be,  that  neither 
could  feel  himself  at  ease  in  the  other's  society.  Mason  would  suspect 
that  his  dignity  was  violated  by  the  very  negligence  of  Warton's  dress, 
and  Warton  would  be  annoyed  with  the  propriety  of  Mason's  behaviour. 
He  used  to  describe  him  as  a  "  buckram  man." 

The  "  Isis"  appeared  in  17^>  and  does  not  seem  to  have  offended 
the  Cantabs  in  general,  for  in  the  next  year  our  author  was  requested 
to  compose  an  ode  for  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Gray  thought  the  ode 
'^  uncommonly  well  for  such  an  occasion,"  a  praise  not  to  be  acceded  to 
his  own  ode  on  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  which  is  a  great 
deal  too  good  for  the  occasion.  But  Mason  was  so  little  pleased  either 
with  his  subject,  or  bis  treatment  of  it,  that  he  had  no  pleasure  in 
recollection  of  the  task,  and  omitted  it  in  his  works.* 

*  If  this  ominioii  was  meant  to  cast  a  slight  upon  the  Duke  or  his  memory,  it  was  a 
littleness  unworthy  of  a  poet,  and  at  all  events,  it  was  disrespectful  to  the  University 
which  had  approved,  and  to  the  many  noble  Lords  and  learned  Doctors  (not  to 
mention  Ladies)  who  had  listened  to  it  with  patience,  and  rewarded'  it  with  applause. 
But  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  not  the  Chancellor  which  Cambridge  would  have 
freely  chosen.     He  was  neither  remarkable  for  literary  attainment  in  himself,  nor  for 
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Though  80  little  eager  to  record  his  academical  distinctioDs,  he  ever 
retained  a  gratefiil  and  affectionate  remembrance  of  Cambridge^  which 
he  testified  in  an  ode  addressed  to  his  liberal  tutor.  Dr.  Powell. 

The  two  or  three  years  ensuing  his  admission  to  his  Fellowship  he 
spent  between  town  and  college,  frequenting  such  society  in  each  as 
were  distinguished  for  their  devotion  to  the  fine  arts  and  fine  literature, 
continually  exercising  himself  in  composition,  but  so  far  from  expecting 
to  make  a  fortune  by  his  poetry,  that,  according  to  his  own  assertion, 
he  would  hare  been  happy  if  the  profits  of  his  pen  procured  him  the 
purchase  of  an  opera  or  concert  ticket*    Yet  he  had  his  ambition,- 


patroDage  of  literature.  His  only  daiin,  besides  fais  rank,  was  his  ministerial  office, 
and  his  Hanoverian  zealj  and  Cambridge,  in  fixing  upon  him  to  support  her  highest 
honoraiy  dignity,  only  meant  to  prove  her  readiness  to  oblige  the  administration  in 
evetything,  and  to  testify  her  abhorrence  of  the  imputed  disaffection  of  Oxford,  whose 
loyalty  was  supposed  to  be  **  far  over  sea.''  Oxford  had  been  veiy  severely  treated 
lately ;  for  two  or  three  fresh  men  who  had  drunk  the  Pretender^s  health  when  they 
had  better  have  drunk  no  more,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  college  discipline,  had 
been  taken  into  custody  by  a  meswnger  of  state,  "and  two  of  them  being  tried  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  being  found  guilty,  were  condemned  to  walk  through  the 
courts  of  Westminster  with  a  specification  of  their  crime  fixed  to  their  foreheads;  to 
pay  a  fine  of  five  nobles  each ;  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  find  security  for 
their  good  behaviour  for  the  term  of  seven  years  after  their  enlargement"  The  cry 
of  Jacobitism  was  loudly  trumpeted  against  the  whole  conmmnity  of  Oxford.  The 
address  of  the  University  to  congratulate  his  Majesty  upon  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle  was  contemptuously  rejected;  aad  a  proposal  similar  to  that  made  some  two 
and  tlurty^  years  before  (vide  Life  of  Bentley,  p.  242^  to  subject  their  statates  to  the 
inspection  of  the  King's  Council,  was  unwillingly  relinquished,  in  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Cambridge,  meanwhile,  had  crept  into 
favour  with  the  ministiyy  and  to  make  the  most  of  that  inestimable  advantage, 
resolved  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  **  proud  Duke,"  (whose 
political  conduct  was  such  as  gave  him  a  right  to  be  proud)  in  the  most  prudential 
manner.  ''The  nation,  in  general,"  says  Smollett,  ''seemed  to  think  it  would  natu- 
rally devolve  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  a  compliment  at  all  times  due  to  that 
rank ;  but  more  espedaJly  to  the  then  heir  apparent,  who  had  eminently  distinguished 
himself  by  the  virtues  of  a  patriot  and  a  prince.  He  had  even  pleased  himself  with 
the  hope  of  receiving  this  mark  of  attachment  from  a  seminary  for  which  he  enter- 
tained a  particular  regard.  But  the  ruling  members,  seeing  no  immediate  prospect 
of  advantage  in  glorifying  even  a  Prince,  who  was  at  variance  with  the  ministiy, 
wisely  turned  their  eyes  upon  the  iQustrious  character  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
whom  they  elected  without  opposition,  and  installed  with  great  magnificence ;  learn- 
ing, poetry,  and  eloquence  joining  their  efforts  in  celebrating  the  shining  virtues  and 
extraordinary  talents  of  their  new  patron." 

The  condnct  of  the  University  on  this  occasion  deserves  no  breath  of  censure. 
Where  no  interest  but  one's  own  is  concerned,  to  be  disinterested  is  a  crying  absurdity. 
As  a  body,  the  academicians  were  in*  duly  bound  to  elect  the  most  efficient  protector : 
as  individuals,  they  did  right  in  choosing  the  most  powerful  patron. 
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ambition  to  reconcile  the  college  and  the  town — to  be  at  once  the  poet 
of  the  common-room  and  the  green-room  ;  in  short,  to  mediate  between 
John  Bull  and  Aristotle ;  to  produce  an  acting  play  on  the  ancient  plan ; 
such  a  play  as  Sophocles  or  Euripides  would  produce  if  they  were  now 
in  being.     The  result  was  his  Elfnda^  published  in  17^2. 

Elfrida  is  very,  very  far  from  a  contemptible  piece  of  workmanship  : 
it  is  manifestly  the  production  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  of  an  ardent 
lover  of  poetry,  and  platonic  inamorato  of  abstract  virtue :  but  impos- 
sible  as  it  is  to  approve  our  conjecture  by  experiment,  we  do  shrewdly 
suspect  that  it  is  nothing  like  what  Sophocles  or  Euripides  would  have 
written  had  they  risen  from  the  dead  in  the  plenitude,  or,  if  you  will, 
with  only  a  tithe,  of  their  powers,  and  an  inspired  mastery  of  the 
English  language,*  to  exhibit  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  marvel  of 
a  modem  ancient  drama.  For  his  deviation  from  the  exact  model  of 
the  Athenian  stage,  he  thus  apologizes  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  prefixed 
to  the  first  edition  of  his  Elfrideut  "  Had  I  intended  to  give  an  exact 
copy  of  the  ancient  drama,  your  objections  to  the  present  poem  would 
be  unanswerable."  (What  objections  does  not  appear,  but  may  easily 
be  guessed.)  **  I  only  meant  to  pursue  the  ancient  method  so  £Eur  as  it 
is  probable  a  Greek  poet,  were  he  alive,  would  now  do,  in  order  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  genius  of  our  times,  and  the  character  of  our 

*  It  would  not  have  taken  Euripides  many  months  to  acquire  a  style  quite  as 
English  as  Mason's.  Mason  cautiously  avoided  eveiything  like  English  idioms  in  his 
serious  worics,  and  for  the  most  part  uses  words,  where  he  uses  them  ooirectly,  in  the 
most  definable  meaning.  He  has  none  of  those  chromatic  shades  and  associations  of 
sense  which  render  a  writer  untranslateable.  His  Caractacus  has  been  translated 
both  into  Greek  and  Italian,  and  I  dare  say  lost  not  a  drop  in  the  transfusion. 

f  We  do  not  exactly  know  who  first  introduced  the  practice  of  Poets  criticising 
their  own  works,  and  anticipating  objections  in  prologues,  prefaces,  letters  to  friends^ 
&C.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  unless  the  Parabati» 
of  the  old  comedy,  wherein  the  poet  addressed  the  audience  through  the  chorus,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  set  the  example.  Terence,  in  his  prologues,  sometimes  depre- 
cates the  anger  of  critics ;  and  Martial  occasionally  apologizes  for  his  epigrams,  and 
tells  you  what  you  have  to  expect, — a  practice  followed,  if  not  imitated,  by  Chaucer, 
in  the  prologue  to  his  "  Miller's  Tale."  But  the  earliest  example  we  remember  in 
English  (we  by  no  means  assert  that  it  is  the  first)  of  an  author  formally  pleading 
his  own  case  in  prose,  is  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  Davenant's  Gondibert.  Dryden 
followed  the  fashion  obliquely  or  directly  in  his  various  delightful  prefaces.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (eheu!)  has  very  ingeniously  contradicted  whatever  cavils  his  tales 
might  seem  exposed  to,  in  his  introductory  dialogues,  epistles,  and  narratives.  But 
Mr.  Moore  has  in  this  sort  outdone  all  competition ;  for  what  can  be  said  against 
''Lalla  Rook,"  which  Fadladeen  has  not  uttered  with  the  keenness  and  brilliance 
of  a  diamond  ! 
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tragedy.  According  to  this  notion,  every  thing  was  to  be  allowed  to 
the  present  taste  which  nature  and  Aristotle  could  possibly  dispense 
with ;  and  nothing  of  intrigue  or  refinement  admitted  at  which  ancient 
judgment  could  reasonably  take  offence.  Good  sense,  as  well  as  anti- 
quity, prescribed  an  adherence  to  the  three  great  unities ;  these,  there- 
fore, were  strictly  observed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  follow  the 
modern  masters  in  those  respects  in  which  they  had  not  so  faultily 
deviated  from  their  predecessors,  a  story  was  chosen  in  which  the 
tender  rather  than  the  noble  passions  were  predominant,  and  in  which 
even  love  had  the  principal  share.  Characters,  too,  were  drawn  as 
nearly  approaching  to  private  ones  as  tragic  dignity  would  permit,  and 
affections  raised  more  from  the  impulse  of  common  humanity,  than  the 
distresses  of  rojralty  and  the  fate  of  kingdoms.  Besides  this,  for  the 
sake  of  natural  embellishment,  and  to  reconcile  mere  modern  readers 
to  that  simplicity  of  fable  in  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  copy  the 
ancients,  I  contrived  to  lay  the  scene  in  an  old  romantic  forest.  For 
by  this  means  I  was  enabled  to  enliven  the  poem  by  various  touches  of 
pastoral  description  ;  not  affectedly  brought  in  from  the  storehouse  of  a 
picturesque  imagination,  but  necessarily  resulting  from  the  scenery  of 
the  place  itself, — a  beauty  so  extremely  striking  in  the  '  Comus '  of 
Milton,  and  the  '  As  you  like  it '  of  Shakespeare ;  and  of  which  the 
Greek  Muse  (though  fond  of  rural  imagery)  has  afforded  few  examples 
besides  that  admirable  one  in  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles.  By  this 
idea  I  could  wish  you  to  regulate  your  criticism.  I  need  not,  I  think, 
observe  to  you,  that  these  deviations  from  the  practice  of  the  ancients 
may  be  reasonably  defended.  For  we  are  long  since  agreed,  that  where 
love  does  not  degenerate  into  episodical*  gallantry,  but  makes  the 
foimdation  of  the  distress,  it  is,  from  the  universality  of  its  influence, 
a  passion  very  proper  for  tragedy.  And  I  have  seen  you  too  much 
moved  at  the  representation  <^  some  of  our  best  tragedies  of  private 
story,  to  believe  you  will  condemn  me  for  making  the  other  deviation." 

•  I  once  thought  that  Lord  Byron's 

**  Man's  love  is  of  his  life  a  thing  apart : 
»Tis  woman's  whole  existence," — 
might  have  been  suggested  by  this  expression  of  Mason,  but  I  am  told  the  noble 
author  was  indebted  to  Madame  de  StaeL 

Though  *'  episodical  gallantry  "  be  not  an  unexceptionable  phrase,  the  observation 
and  the  distinction  is  more  just  than  any  thing  else  in  the  letter.  Love,  at  least  in 
the  drama,  should  never  be  introduced  as  an  accessoiy.  It  should  be  the  leading 
passion  and  source  of  interest,  or  it  should  be  excluded  as  carefully  from  a  tragedy 
as  from  a  boarding  schooL  What  can  be  more  miserably  out  of  keeping  tlian  the 
love  scenes  in  Addison's  ^  Cato,"  unless  it  be  the  underhand  courtship  of  Edgar  and 
Cordelia,  foisted  by  Nahum  Tate  into  King  Lear  ? 
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We  camiDt  forbear  thinking  that  Mason  had  formed  his  idea  of  the 
Greek  ttoLge,  more  from  the  French  critics  and  imitators,  than  from  the 
Greek  originals.  That  his  acqwaintance  with  Aristotle  was  drawn 
through  the  Gallic  filter^  may- be  r^arded  as  certain.  He  talks  of 
Sophocles,  but  he  is  thinking  of  Racine.  He  refers  to  Aristotle,  but 
he  relies  <m  Boileau,  Bossu,  and  Dader.  How  thonmg^ly  his  taste 
had  been  gallicised,  is  proved  by  his  eagerness,  in  his  second  auto- 
critical  epistle^  to  quote  the  censure  of  Voltaire  upon  l^akeqieare,  and 
to  dwell  delighted  upon  the  sobriety  and  chastity  of  Racine's  Melpo- 
mene. Speaking  of  the  ccmimon  objections  to  the  ancient  fmn  of 
drama,  he  says : — "  The  universal  veneration  which  we  pay  to  the  name 
of  Shakespeare,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  improved  our  relish  for 
the  higher  beauties  of  poetry,  has  undoubtedly  been  the  ground-work 
of  all  this  fdse  criticism.  That  disregard  which,  in  compliance  merdy 
with  the  taste  of  the  times,  he  shewed  of  all  the  necessary  rules  of  the 
drama^  hath  since  been  considered  as  a  characteristic  of  his  vast  and 
original  genius;  and  consequently  set  up  as  a  model  for  succeeding 
writers.  Hence  M.  Vdtaire  remiffks  very  juitly,  *'  Que  le  merite  de 
cet  auteur  a  perdu  le  theatre  Anglois.  Le  terns,  qui  seul  fait  la  repu- 
tation des  hommes,  rend  a  la  fin  leurs  defauts  respectables.'  * 

^Yet  notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  this  low  superstition,  the 
notion  is  so  popular  among  Englishmen,  that  I  fear  it  will  never  be 
entirely  discredited,  till  a  poet  rises  up  among  us  with  a  genius  as 
daring  and  elevated  as  Shakespeare's,  and  a  judgment  as  chastised  and 
sober  as  Racine's." 

If  Mason  had  simply  asserted  his  right  to  introduce  a  new  form  of 
Drama,  occupying  a  middle  point  between  Shakespeare  and  Euripides, 
and  protested  against  the  "  low  superstition  "  (if  any  such  existed)  of 

*  '*  The  merit  of  thif  anthor  has  ruined  the  Knglish  theatre.  Time,  which  solely 
raiaei  the  reputation  of  men,  at  last  makes  their  delects  venerable." 

Voltaire  had  too  great  an  intellect  not  to  perceive  the  migfatineas  of  Shakespeare, — 
too  much  sense  to  deny  it, — and  not  heart  enough  to  acknowledge  it  Vanity  was 
his  ruling  principle,  but  not  that  happy  vanity  which  makes  a  man's  own  imaginary 
merit  his  horizon,  beyond  which  he  can  see  nor  conceive  nothing.  He  was  keenly 
alive  to  superior  excellence :  he  both  saw  and  hated.  His  aversion  to  Christianity 
arose  from  wounded  pride:  he  could  not  brook  a  truth  and  a  power  above  him  which 
he  had  nothing  to  do  in  discovering.  If  he  had  really  thought  Christ  an  impostor, 
he  would  have  praised  him  as  he  has  done  Mahomet  In  just  the  same  spirit  he 
sets  Ariosto  above  Homer,  and  animadverts  on  the  perverseness  of  the  English,  who 
continued  to  worship  Shakespeare  when  their  language  could  boast  of  a  Cato.  He 
knew  well  enough  that  he  could  make  a  better  tragedy  than  Cato  at  a  week's  notice: 
while  to  move  in  the  orb  of  Shakespeare,  he  must  have  undergone  a  change  in  the 
inner  man. 
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condemning  all  plays  in  which  the  Unities  were  observed,  because  Shak. 
speare  has  succeeded  gloriously  without  them,  he  would  hare  done 
well.  The  more  shapes  and  moulds  poetry  is  cast  into,  the  better;  and 
the  more  these  moulds  are  yaried,  provided  that  each  contain  a  prin- 
ciple of  unity,  a  law  of  proportion  in  itself,  the  greater  the  gain.  And 
it  is  certain  that  no  dramatist  will  ever  win  a  place,  we  say  not  at  the 
side,  but  at  the  feet,  either  of  Shakspeare  or  of  the  Athenian  trio, 
who  does  not  differ  widely  from  each  and  all  of  those  his  great  prede. 
cessors.  Sweet  is  Shakspeare's  praise  to  all  that  know  and  love  him ; 
but  we  would  rather  never  hear  his  name  mentioned,  for  good  or  evil, 
than  have  it  muttered  like  a  malignant  spell,  to  stop  the  current  of 
another's  fame,  or  seal  up  the  springs  of  hope  and  enterprise.  We  hate 
to  hear  Shakspeare  praised  by  odious  comparisons  with  Racine,  or 
Schiller,  or  Groethe.    Who  blames  the  lily  for  not  being  a  rose  ? 

But  Mason  has  fallen  into  an  eil*or  in  which  far  greater  men  than  he 
have  both  preceded  and  followed  him.  Milton  was  not  content  to  write 
blank  verse,  but  he  must  decry  rhjrme ;  and  Mason  could  not  invite 
the  public  to  be  pleased  with  his  endeavours,  without  trying  to  convince 
that  unconvincible  aggregate,  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  pleased 
with  its  old  i^vourites,  and  thus  created  an  unnecessary  prejudice 
against  his  own  experiment.  Even  supposing  a  popular  taste  to  be 
vicious,  it  can  only  be  cured'  by  calling  into  action  a  higher  power,  and 
exciting  a  sense  of  purer  pleasure.  This  a  writer  may  do  by  his  works, 
but  he  will  never  do  it  by  his  arguments.  You  may  argue  a  man  or  a 
people  out  of  their  admiration,  out  of  their  respect,  out  of  their  fear, 
out  of  their  creed,  but  never  out  of  their  pleasure,  faith,  or  love.  "  To 
count  all  former  gain  as  loss,"  is  a  sacrifice  which  only  Religion  has 
a  right  to  demand:  for  in  poetry,  if  not  in  politics,  it  is  easy  to 
innovate  without  destroying.  Tliere  is  ground  enough  on  Parnassus 
"  to  let  upon  a  building  lease,"  without  razing  either  the  ancient  castles 
or  the  new  crescents :  no  occasion  even  to  disturb  the  temporary  booths 
and  bazaars  till  the  fair  is  over. 

There  was  nothing  very  new  in  Mason's  attempt,  either  as  regarded 
the  unity,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  unbroken  continuity  of  action, 
or  the  introduction  of  the  chorus.  The  plays  of  Robert  Gamier,  and 
other  early  French  dramatists,  make  at  least  a  pretence  of  adhering  to 
the  ancient  models ;  and  the  dramas  of  Lord  Brook,  of  the  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling, and  of  Daniel,  had  moralizing  choruses.  Yet  he  speaks  as  if 
Milton's  Samson  Agonistes  was  the  only  English  poem<  constructed 
according  to  antique  regularity;  and  this,  he  contends,  runs  to  an 
extreme  of  austerity,  arising  from  the  author's  jtist  contempt  of  his 
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oontemporaries,  whom  he  would  not  condescend  to  amuse  or  instruct 
(Milton  would  never  have  condescended  to  amute  any  age,  and  to 
instruct  was  not  his  vocation :  his  <^oe  was  to  exalt  and  purify :  but 
this  was  no  rule  for  Mr.  Mason.)  "  He  had  before  given  to  his  unwar^ 
thy  countrymen  the  noblest  poem  that  genius,  conducted  by  ancient 
art^  could  produce,  and  he  had  seen  them  receive  it  with  disregard, 
perhaps  with  dislike.  Conscious  therefore  of  his  own  dignity,  and  of 
their  demerit,  he  looked  to  posterity  <Hily  for  his  reward,  and  to  pos- 
terity only  directed  his  future  labours.  Hence  it  was,  perhaps,  that 
he  formed  his  Sahson  Agonistbs  on  a  model  more  severe  and  aim. 
pie  than  Athens  herself  would  have  demanded ;  and  took  .£schylus  for 
his  master  rather  than  Sophocles  or  Euripides ;  intending  by  this  con- 
duct to  put  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  between  himself  and  his 
contemporary  writers ;  and  to  make  his  work  (as  he  himself  said)  muck 
different  from  what  puned  amongst  them  far  the  best.  The  success  of 
the  poem  was  accordingly  what  one  would  have  expected.  The  age  it 
appeared  in  treated  it  with  total  neglect ;  neither  hath  that  posterity  to 
which  he  appealed,  and  which  has  done  justice  to  most  of  his  other 
writings,  as  yet  given  to  this  excellent  piece  its  full  measure  of  popular 
and  universal  ficune.  Perhaps  in  your  closet,  and  that  of  a  few  mcune, 
who  unaffectedly  admire  genuine  nature,  and  ancient  simplicity,  the 
Agonistes  may  hold  a  distinguished  rank.  Yet  surely  we  cannot  say 
(in  Hamlet's  phrase)  ^  that  it  pleases  the  million :  it  is  still  caviar  to 
the  general.** 

''  Hence,  I  think,  we  may  conclude,  that  unless  one  would  be  content 
with  a  very  late  and  very  learned  posterity,  Milton's  conduct  in  this 
point  should  not  be  followed.  A  writer  of  Tragedy  must  certainly 
adapt  himself  more  to  the  public  taste ;  because  the  dramatic,  of  all 
poems,  ought  to  be  most  generally  relished  and  understood.  The  lyric 
Muse  addresses  herself  to  the  imagination  of  a  reader ;  the  diSUu:tic  to 
his  judgment;  but  the  tragic  strikes  directly  on  his  passions.  Few 
men  have  a  strength  of  imagination  capable  of  pursuing  the  flights  of 
Pindar ;  many  have  not  a  clearness  of  apprehension  suited  to  the  reason, 
ings  of  Lucretius  and  Pope.  But  every  man  has  passions  to  be  excited ; 
and  every  man  feels  them  excited  by  Shakspeare. 
*^  But  tiiough  Tragedy  be  thus  chiefly  directed  to  the  heart,  it  must 
be  observed  that  it  will  seldom  attain  its  end,  without  the  concurrent 
approbation  of  the  judgment.    And  to  procure  this,  the  artificial  con. 

*  Hainlet^B  phrase  would  have  served  Mr.  Mason's  purpose  better  if  he  had  quoted 
correctly.  It  is,  in  our  Shakspeare,  '^  The  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million, 
it  was  Caviare  to  tiie  General."  Whence  we  may  deduce  the  important  fact,  thai 
the  immortal  hard  was  himself  fond  of  Caviare. 
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stmctioii  of  tfae  FaUe  goes  a  great  way.  In  France^  the  exoellenoe  of 
their  seTeral  poets  is  chiefly  measured  by  this  standard.  And  amongst 
our  own  writers,  if  you  except  Shakspeare,  (who  indeed  ought,  for  his 
other  virtues,  to  be  exempt  from  common  rules,)  you  will  find  that  the 
most  regular  of  their  compositions  are  generally  reckoned  their  chef 
d'oeuvre,  witness  the  All  for  Lore  of  Dryden,  the  Venice  Preserved  of 
Otway,  and  the  Jane  Shore  of  Rowe." 

In  aU  this  there  is  little  more  than  a  glimmering  of  Truth ;  but  some 
of  the  remarks  on  Milton  require  examination.  We  are  to  suppose 
then,  according  to  Mr.  Mason,  that  Milton,  being  quite  dii^;usted  with 
the  public  for  its  neglect  of  '*  Paradise  Lost,"  wrote  ^  Samson  Agonis- 
tea"  to  convince  the  said  public  how  little  he  cared  for  it.  That  he 
made  his  drama  as  severe  and  unattractive  as  he  possibly  could,  with  an 
express  and  conscious  design  of  differing,  toto  ectlo,  from  his  contempo- 
raries,  as  Jack,  in  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  tears  his  jacket  to  tatters, 
that  he  may  difler  from  Peter's  laced  coat.  Now,  though  Aifilton  must 
have  been  aware  that  his  work  did  differ  from  those  of  his  contempora. 
ries,  he  doubtless  fiEuhioned  it  according  to  his  own  sense  of  fitness, 
neither  following  nor  flpng  the  path  of  the  time.  If  Samson  Agonistes 
be  of  a  sterner  character,  and  less  accommodated  to  popular  liking,  than 
any  of  his  earlier  works,  (and,  indeed,  its  almost  wintry  bareness  makes 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  fiill  blossom  of  Comus  and  Lycidas,)  the 
change  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  advancing  years,  and  to  that  blindness, 
which  cutting  him  off  from  all  visual  beauty,  would  make  him  more 
and  more  a  dweller  with  abstract  forms.  The  sympathy  of  blindness 
directed  him  to  Samson  as  a  subject  We  cannot  think  the  choice 
very  happy,  but  having  made  it,  and  determined  upon  the  most  regular 
mould  of  drama,  (which  Mason  thoroughly  approves,)  what  greater 
variety  of  incident,  or  interest,  could  he  have  admitted  without  gross 
impropriety  ^  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Samson  Agonistes  would  not 
have  been  any  more  popular  in  Greece  than  in  England,  or  that  it  is 
formed  on  a  model  more  simple  than  Athens  herself  would  have 
demanded.  Athens  did  not  demand  severe  and  simple  models.  The 
Athenians,  in  the  infiiucy  of  their  stage,  were  satisfied  with  bald  and 
naked  representations  of  mythological  stories,  which  carried  the  weight 
of  religious  association  along  with  them ;  but  it  was  only  till  they  were 
accustomed  to  livelier  excitements,  more  intricate  plots,  more  compli. 
cated  and  contrasted  passions,  and  more  splendid  decorations. 

To  suppose  that  Milton  was  annoyed  or  disappointed  at  the  reception 
of  Paradise  Lost,  is  to  do  him  gross  injustice.  He  never  expected  that 
it  would  have  a  great  run,  or  be  bought  up  like  a  satire  or  a  love  song. 
He  knew  that  it  had  to  swim  against  the  tide,  against  the  associations  of 
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the  many,  and  against  the  mor^  inyeterate  prejudices  of  the  critics.  An 
epic  in  blank  yerse^  produced  at  a  time  when  the  fEtyourites  of  the  Town 
were  adopting  hovic  rhyme  for  tragedy;  in  which  there  was  no  epigram^ 
no  point,  and  next  to  no  wit ;  which  was  iar  too  solemn  for  the  men  of 
wit  and  pleasure,  and  as  much  too  poetical  for  the  seyere  religionists  ; 
a  religious  poem,  which  embodied  the  tenets  of  no  sect ;  written  more- 
oyer  by  a  man  abhorred  by  the  ruling  party,  and  little  bdoyed  by  the 
nonconformists,  at  once  a  republican  and  an  Arminian ;  was  likely  to 
attract  few  purchasers ;  the  only  wonder  is,  that  it  found  so  many. 
Two  large  Editions,  comprismg  at  least  2,800*  copies;,  were  sold  in 

•  It  should  be  recollected  tiiat  in  Milton's  time  there  were  bat  fluree,  or  at  most 
four  clasBes  of  readers :  The  Religious,  the  Learned,  and  the  Town ;  to  which  we  may 
perhaps  add  such  of  the  nobility  and  country  gentlemen  as  bought  books  to  furnish 
their  libraries,  who  would,  of  course,  be  guided  either  by  their  chaplains,  by  their 
booksellers,  or  by  the  fashion.  The  religious,  including  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions,  the  discreet  part  of  the  female  sex,  with  the  respectable  heads  of  families,  and 
substantial  citizens,  confined  their  reading  pretty  much  to  religious  publications, 
admitting  little  poetry  but  what  was  purely  didactic  and  devotional,  and  moreover, 
proceeded  from  their  own  church  or  sect  Fathers  of  families  looked  very  jealously, 
and  who  that  knows  the  character  of  the  current  poetry  of  that  day  will  blame  them,) 
at  every  work  with  a  capital  at  the  beginning  of  each  line.  The  pious  lady  would 
consult  her  spiritual  adviser  upon  the  propriety  of  buying  a  new  poem,  and  he  would 
tell  her,  truly  enough,  that  she  might  spend  the  money  in  a  way  more  conducive  to 
the  glory  of  God.  The  clergy  and  the  learned  liked  poetry  of  any  sort  in  Greek  or 
Latin ;  sdU  it  was  rather  heathenish,  and  besides  they  thought  that  all  the  good  poetiy 
that  could  be  written,  had  been  written;  a  new  epic  was  as  heretical  as  a  new  creed. 
The  Town,  comprising  the  ^  mob  of  gentlemen  that  wrote  with  ease,"  with  all  actors, 
booksellers,  writers  by  trade,  young  genius's,  and  ladies  gay,  took  their  tone  firom  the 
court,  or  bowed  to  the  despotism  of  the  French  critics.  And  as  for  the  countiy  gen- 
tlemen, if  religious,  they  were  good  customers  to  the  sellers  of  polemical  divinity,  if 
otherwise,  they  carried  down  with  them  the  new  plays,  pamphlets,  and  lampoons,  to 
sleep  beside  the  worthier  inmates  of  their  sbelves,  the  old  romances  and  duonides; 
where  periiap6  a  folio  Shakspeare  was  treasured  in  honour  of  King  Charies.  Now  to 
which  of  these  classes  could  Bfilton  look  for  a  purchaser?  Not  to  the  religious,  for 
he  belonged  to  no  church.  The  royalist  clergy  held  him  in  conscientious  abhorrence. 
Who  could  willingly  believe  that  a  good  poem,  and  that  too  a  christian  poem,  could 
be  written  by  a  wicked  man  ?  By  a  murderer,  a  parricide,  a  blasphemer !  Would  it 
not  prove,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  that  poetry  was  an  accursed  art^  vmmn  Btma- 
Mim,  (as  a  holy  father  called  it,)  the  DeuiPt  dram,  execrable  in  proportion  as  it  was 
excellent?  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  orthodox  cleigy  did  consider  Milton  as  an 
exceeding  wicked  man,  worse  than  a  parricide,  yea,  a  deidde;  inasmuch  as  he  justi- 
fied regicide,  and  he  who  justifies  an  act,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  makes  it  his  own, 
and  regicide  was,  in  the  apprehension  of  many  and  sound  divines,  not  only  parricide, 
but  the  nearest  approximation  man  could  make  to  deidde;  for  if  a  Prince  may  be 
insulted  in  his  ambassador,  so  might  the  supreme  Prince  be  murdered  in  his  Vicege- 
rent   And  the  Catholics  never  moK  completely  identified  Christ  and  the  Pc^e,  than 
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little  more  than  two  years ;  no  ordinary  sale  for  a  poem  of  such  bulk 
at  any  time^  and  under  any  circumstances :  but  when  the  drcumstances 

the  royalist  clergj  identified  Christ  and  King  Charles,  even  to  the  extent  of  paralleling 
the  sufferings  of  the  one  with  the  mjrsterions  agonies  of  the  other.  (There  is  some 
little  difierence  between  plain  beheading  and  cracifyiug,  but  let  that  pass.)  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  prove,  from  the  SOth  of  January  sermons,  and  other  like  produc- 
tions, that  we  are  guilty  of  no  exaggeration ;  but  the  authorized  service  for  "  King 
Charles's  Martyrdom''  is  quite  enough.  Had  Paradise  Lost  been  published  as  a 
posthumous  work  of  Judas  Iscariot,  it  would  have  met  as  kind  a  reception  from  the 
zealous  Episcopalians,  as  it  could  hope  for  with  the  name  of  John  Milton  on  the 
title  page. 

"  But  (says  a  great  authority,  from  whom  it  is  almost  presumptuous  to  differ),  if 
Milton's  political  opinions,  and  the  way  in  which  he  expressed  them,  had  made  him 
many  enemies,  they  must  have  also  made  him  many  friends."  This  is  not  necessary, 
nor  is  it  according  to  the  common  course  of  things.  Rancour  and  bitterness  make  no 
friends,  **  they  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need,"  and  of  the  hig^  abstract  princi- 
ples, the  soaring  speculations  upon  the  possibilities  of  human  nature,  that  justified 
Milton  to  himself,  how  few  were  apprehensive  or  participant?  The  party  to  which 
he  belonged  (if  he  could  be  said  to  belong  to  any  party  at  all)  were  the  very  smallest 
fragment  into  which  society  was  broken.  A  few  classical  republicans  there  might  be, 
like  Marvell,  that  understood  and  reverenced  him,  but  they  never  were,  and  never  can 
be  many.  The  great  mass  of  the  nonconformists,  both  in  religion  and  politics^  were 
either  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  a  learned  poem,  or  of  too  rigid  minds  to  yield  to 
imaginative  impulses,  or  too  constantly  whirling  in  the  vortex  of  faction,  to  give  ear  to 
a  strain,  which  above  all  uninspired  works,  demands  a  Sabbath  mind.  The  Learned 
are  never  a  very  large  class.  They  might  be  free  from  the  superstitions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  vulgar  and  of  the  unlearned  religionists;  but  they  have  little  curiosity 
about  the  works  of  their  contemporaries.  If  they  read  a  modem  book  at  all,  it  is  for 
mere  amusement,  or  to  discover  imitations,  or  to  speculate  on  the  decline  of  genius. 
No  doubt  there  are  exceptions,  and  among  them  many  of  the  first  purchasers  of  Para- 
dise Lost  were  to  be  found.  As  to  the  Town  and  the  country  gentlemen,  it  would  be 
waste  of  words  to  shew  how  little  they  could  see  in  such  a  poem,  and  how  glad  they 
would  be  of  any  critical  opinion  which  assured  them  it  was  not  worth  reading.  Who 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the  readers  or  the  buyers  of  Paradise  Lost?  They  were 
the  small  number  of  Milton's  friends,  and  the  liberal  lovers  of  true  poetry,  who  are 
many,  though  not  ike  many:  young  men,  eager  to  admire,  who  found  a  new  power 
created  within  them  by  the  influences  of  that  ^  mighty  orb  of  song,"  and  old  men, 
that  felt  their  youth  restored  in  all  its  energy,  but  with  none  of  its  turbulence,  by 
that  divinest  harmony. 

Of  man,  and  angels,  and  the  awfrd  choir 

Of  angels  fallen,  that  yet  remember  Heaven, 

And  the  low  bellowings  of  the  nether  void 

Melting  at  last  to  penitential  peace 

And  holy  silence. 

We  are  told  how  many  editions  Cowley  went  through.  No  wonder.  Cowley  was 
the  cavalier  poet,  just  as  much  as  Tom  Moore  is  the  Whig  poet  Every  loyal  man, 
that  bought  books  at  all,  bought  Cowley.    Then  he  was  the  best  writer  of  his  school. 
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of  that  time  are  considered,  we  hesitate  not  to  declare  that  it  was 
nothing  less  than  extraordinary.  That  amid  so  much  political  con- 
fiisicm,  so  much  and  manifold  fanaticism,  such  general  poverty  of  the 
nation,  and  such  dissoluteness-  of  the  literary  dass,  there  should  yet 
hay^  remained  so  many  strong,  pure,  and  powerful  minds  to  approve  a 
Paradise  Lost,  is  an  honourable  recollection  for  Enghmd  and  for  human 
natiire.  There  is  no  instance  of  merit  of  so  high  an  order  making  so 
great  a  way,  not  only  without  adventitious  aid,  but  against  every 
conceivable  obstacle.  '^  Fit  audience  may  I  find,  though  few,"  was  the 
aspiration  of  the  blind  bard;  and  can  it  be  dreamed,  that  having 
obtained  all  that  he  asked,  and  more,  he  indulged  a  vain  chagrin,  and 
debased  his  noble  thou^ts  with  the  pettish  pride  of  mortified  vanity? 
Impossible !  Neither  did  he  think  of  appealing  to  posterity  from  con- 
temporary injustice.  He  wrote  no  more  for  posterity  than  for  his  own 
age;  but  for  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  generations,  present  and  to 
come :— for  men  whose  imagination  is  an  active  power,  to  whom  pro- 
found  and  prolonged  thought  is  a  ^'  labour  of  love ; "  who  can  find 
strength  and  freedom  in  a  rigid  selfux)ntroul,  a  beauty  in  all  truth, 
and  a  moral  truth  in  all  beauty. 

From  the  latter  part  of  this  epistle,  it  is  obvious  that  Mason,  though 
he  aflects  to  disclaim  it,  did  write  his  Elfiida  with  a  wish,  at  least, 
that  it  might  be  represented ;  for  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  a 
poem  in  dialogue,  interspersed  with  lyrics,  having  a  beginning,  middle, 
and  end,  if  written  for  the  closet^  should  be  more  obsequious  to  public 
taste  than  any  other  species  of  poetic  composition.  A  dramatist,  if  he 
has  no  eye  to  the  eclat  and  the  profits  of  the  playJiouse,  may  fi»nn  his 
plot  according  to  his  own  &ncy,  and  say,  **  Fit  audience  let  me  find, 
tJufughfew."  Albeit,  no  manager  would  ever  respond  Amen,  Tragedy, 
considered  as  a  poem,  does  not  strike  more  directly  at  the  passions  than 
ode,  or  elegy,  or  poetic  narrative.  Like  all  other  poetry  that  is  worthy 
of  the  name,  it  addresses  the  passions  chiefiy  through  the  medium  of 
the  imagination ;  seldom,  if  ever,  without  calling  either  the  imagination 

which  was  the  fashionable  school,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  conceits,  there  is  a  vein  of 
good-hearted  common  sense  and  shrewd  obseiration,  which  must  have  endeared  him 
to  those  (a  veiy  nomerous  class)  who  like  to  see  their  own  thoughts  dererly  caLpreswd 
and  curiously  illustrated.  In  this  respect  he  was  the  forerunner  of  Pope;  but  his 
morality  was  much  better  than  Pope's,  and  there  was  not  a  spariL  of  iU  nature  about 
him.  He  is  among  the  most  amiable  of  poets.  We  stare  indeed  to  hear  him  called 
sublime ;  but  it  was  by  those  who  thought  sublimity  to  consist  in  novel  juxtapodtioii 
of  thoughts,  and  feats  of  intellectual  agility.  Southey  says,  the  meti^hyBieal  school 
spoiled  a  great  poet  in  Cowley.  This  we  doubt  We  do  not  think  he  could  have 
been  greater  than  he  is,  and  as  he  is  we  are  vexy  well  content  with  him.  But  what 
an  inordinate  note ! 
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or  the  thinking  feculty  into  play.  To  addresB  the  passions  directly 
and  merely^  is  to  decline  farther  and  worse  from  the  just  measures  of 
ancient  art^  than  to  annihilate  time  and  space— overleap  years^  mount- 
ains and  seas— twist  half  a  dozen  plots  together  like  the  plies  of  a 
cable^  and  keep  them  all  agoing  like  the  Indian  jugglers'  ball»— blend 
comedy^  tragedy^  hrce,  pastoral^  and  ballet  together— fill  the  stage 
with  horses^  elephants^  and  dromedaries— kill  off  your  dramatis  per- 
ionm  till  the  scene  is  choked  with  carcases^  and  the  living  are  not 
enough  to  shove  aside  the  dead— or  commit  any  other  modern  enor- 
mity against  the  Unities,  the  legitimate  drama,  Aristotle,  and  common 
sense. 

There  are  three  more  of  these  letters,  but  we  have  quoted  enough  to 
shew  the  critical  calibre  of  Mason's  mind.  The  other  letters  are  taken 
up  with  a  defence  of  the  chorus,  in  which  he  displays  neither  learning 
nor  philosophy.  He  does  not  seem  to  remember  (for  he  could  scarcely  be 
ignorant)  that  the  chorus  was  not  introduced  into  the  drama  by  Greek 
judgment,  but  that  the  drama,  t.  «•  the  dialogue  and  action,  was 
superinduced  upon  the  chorus,  which  kept  its  place  more  by  prescrip- 
tion than  reason,  becoming  of  less  and  less  importance  in  the  hands 
of  every  successive  dramatist,  till  at  length  the  choral  odes  came  to 
have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  play,  and  were  even 
transferred,  like  the  songs  of  our  operas,  from  one  play  to  another. 
The  idea  of  making  the  chorus  a  running  commentary  on  the  piece, 
was  of  late  origin.  In  the  earliest  and  best  tragedians,  the  chorus  is 
always  an  active  character,  and  its  presence  as  well  accounted  for  as 
circumstances  admit.  To  employ  it  simply  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of 
time,  to  relieve  attention  without  withdrawing  it,  to  afiford  the  actors 
an  opportunity  of  loosening  their  buskins,  shifting  their  robes,  changing 
their  masques,t  and  clearing  their  voices,  was  an  afterthought*    A 

*  On  the  Athenian  stage,  one  actor  had  frequently  to  represent  several  parts  in  the 
same  piece,  as  we  see  done  in  scanty  itinerant  companies,  where  an  exchange  of  wigs 
often  eflfectB  a  change  of  characters.  Not  more  than  four  actors  were  generally 
engaged,  exclusive  of  the  chorus. 

• 

f  **  The  chorus  should  he  considered  as  one  of  the  penons  in  the  drama,  should  be 
a  ptrt  of  the  whole,  and  a  sharer  in  the  action :  not  as  in  Euripides,  but  as  in  Sopho- 
cles. As  for  other  poets,  their  choral  songs  have  no  more  connection  with  their 
subject  than  with  that  of  any  other  tragedy;  and  hence  they  are  now  become 
detatched  pieces,  inserted  at  pleasure;  a  practice  first  introduced  by  Agatho." — 
Twming*$AriMMe9  PoeUetj  Part  IL,  tectum  21,  page  Ida 

^  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  chorus.  At  first,  it  was  all; 
then  relieved  by  the  intermixture  of  dialogue,  but  still  prrndpal'^  then  subordinate  to 
the  dialogue;  then  digressive,  and  ill-connected  with  the  piece;  then  borrowed  from 
other  pieces  at  pleasure;  and  so  on  to  the  fiddles  and  act-tunes,  at  which  Dader  is  so 
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noble  use  the  great  Athenians  doubtless  made  of  the  chorus ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied^  that  the  drama  is  more  completely  dramatic^  and  so 
far,  more  simple  and  perfect  without  it  Of  the  difficulty  of  amalga- 
mating the  lyric  and  dramatic  portions  of  a  play^  we  need  look  for  no 
further  proof  than  appears  in  the  gradual  disconnection  of  the  chorus 
and  dialogue  among  the  Greeks  themselves.  Mason's  partiality  for 
this  portion  of  the  antique  arose  from  a  secret  consciousness  of  his  own 
strength  and  his  own  weakness.  For  dramatic  composition,  he  had 
neither  genius  nor  skill :  his  conceptions  of  character  were  vague,  he 
had  little  pathos,  nor  could  he  even  distribute  his  speeches  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bear  the  smallest  resemblance  to  actual  conversation. 
But  he  had  considerable  powers  of  description,  personification,  and 
amplification,  and  he  delighted  in  moral  common  places,  which  he 
certainly  utters  with  much  dignity,  and  an  air  of  great  earnestness. 
The  model  which  he  would  have  best  succeeded  in  imitating  was 
^'Comus."  He  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  no  excellence  of 
individual  parts  can  atone  for  a  want  of  unity  in  the  whole :  but  he 
was  not  able  to  see  of  himself  (and  there  was  nobody  then  to  shew  him) 

angiy.  The  perfonnen  in  the  orchestra  of  a  modern  theatre  are  little,  I  believe^ 
aware,  that  they  occupy  the  place,  and  may  consider  themselves  as  the  lineal  descend, 
ants  of,  the  ancient  chorus.  Orchestra  was  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  ancient 
theatre  which  was  appropriated  to  the  chorus."    {Twining't  note  on  the  panage,) 

We  know  not  any  prose  translation  of  any  classic  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
Twining's  ''Poetics,"  for  elegance,  correctness,  and  pure  Anglicism.  The  notes  are 
a  treasure  of  classical  information;  and  the  two  preliminary  dissertations  (^On 
Poetry f  considered  as  an  imitaHve  art^  and  **0n  the  word  ImUatitfey  as  applied  to 
Mutic,")  are  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  philosophical  criticism.  Twining 
understood  his  author  well,  and  has  shown  clearly  how  grossly,  if  not  wilfully,  the 
French  interpreters  have  misunderstood  hiuL  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  is  not 
as  bold  in  advancing  his  own  dear  view  of  Aristotle's  purport,  as  in  demolishing  the 
flimsy  conunents  of  Bossu  and  Dacier.  It  was  much  that  he  dared  to  use  his  com. 
mon  sense  and  common  eyes;  but  he  might  have  discovered  much  more  had  he  used 
the  telescope  of  an  imaginative  philosophy;  not  that  he  wanted  ima|;ination  or 
philosophy  either,  but  he  was  afraid  to  trust  them  together. 

About  one  third  of  Aristotle's  treatise  of  Poetics  is  worthless, — so  currupt  that  it 
cannot  be  restored,  and  so  trifling,  that  the  loss  is  little  to  be  lamented.  But  the  rest 
is  so  admirable,  that  a  commentator  is  always  justified,  whenever  the  meaning  is 
doubtful,  in  supplying  the  highest  sense  which  the  connection  authorizes,  without 
being  over  delicate  of  the  present  text,  which  was  patched  together  by  ignorant 
transcribers  from  a  mutilated  copy.  In  the  time  of  Sylla  there  was  only  one  copy  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle  known  to  exist,  and  that  impaired  by  damp  and  worms.  How 
near  was  a  treasure  lost  to  the  world ! 

Twining  was  a  great  admirer,  perhaps  a  personal  friend,  of  Mason.  Had  his 
translation  and  commentary  existed  when  the  Elfrida  was  published.  Mason  would 
have  altered  many  things  in  his  epistles. 
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Ijiat  a  perfect  unity  may  be  attained,  though  the  technical  unities 
(which  Jiare  no  use  or  beauty  except  in  so  fiar  as  they  produce  uniiyy 
be  disregarded.  But  Mason  could  not  have  done  .this,  and  therefore 
he  was  right  in  preserving  a  simplicity  of  plot,  and  a  bona- fide  con^ 
tinuity  of  action.  He  was  right,  also,  in  adopting  that  appendage  of 
the  ancient  stage,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  shining  in  his 
own  way,  without  too  much  encumbering  the  dialogue  with  descrip. 
tion  and  reflection.  To  exemplify  his  plan  for  reconciling  the  ancients 
and  moderns,  he  published,  at  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  two 
serious  dramatic  poems,  of  very  unequal  merit,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
remark  a  decided  improvement  in  the  later  production.  "  Elfrida" 
appeared  in  17^1>  ''Caractacus  "  in  17^9,  and  Mason's  genius  grew  won. 
derfuUy  in  those  eight  years. 

.  His  '^  Elfrida"  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  an  ill-chosen  story: 
a  story  scarcely  familiar  or  important  enough  for  the  foundation  of  a 
tragedy  of  an  austerely  simple  construction,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  he  has  departed  so  far  from  what  at  least  passes  for  authentic 
history,  as  to  produce  an  unpleasant  jumble  of  fact  and  fiction.  Elfrida 
is  recorded  only  as  an  adultress  and  a  murderess.  Mason,  in  direct 
opposition  to  a  soimd  precept  of  Aristotle,  makes  her  a  pattern  of  con* 
jugal  love  and  devoted  widowhood.  Nor  are  the  manners  of  the  time 
better  preserved.  But  the  sentiments  of  the  poetry  are  pretty,  and  the 
tale  is  certainly  a  good  deal  prettier  than  it  is  in  the  History  of 
England.  The  real  Elfrida  would  have  been  a  tempting  subject  for 
Euripides,  who  delighted  to  contemplate  woman  under  the  influence  of 
strong  and  dark  passions ;  but  we  like  Mason  the  better  for  his  inability 
to  pourtray  such  a  character,  and  approve  his  judgment  in  not  attempt- 
ing it. 

Among  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  dramatic  composition,  what  is 
called  the  opening  of  the  plot  is  one  of  the  most  formidable,  and  we 
know  very  few  plays  in  which  it  has  been  skilfully  surmounted.  But 
this  difliculty  is  materially  augmented  if  the  unities  of  place  and  of 
time  are  to  be  kept  inviolate ;  for  in  that  case,  it  is  impossible  to  repre- 
sent a  series  of  actions  from  their  commencement :  the  play  must  begin 
just  before  the  crisis,  and  the  auditor  must  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
previous  occurrences  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  if  they  be  left  in  obscurity 
till  they  are  naturally  developed  by  the  incidents  and  passions  of  the 
action  itself,  half  the  play  will  pass  over  before  any  one  knows  what  is 
going  forward,  or  where  is  the  scene,  or  who  are  the  dramatis  personae. 
In  written  or  printed  plays,  to  be  sure,  we  may  be  informed  of  these 
particulars  by  lists  of  characters,  stage  directions,  &c. ;  but  no  play  can 
be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  work  of  art,  which  would  not  be  intelligible 

3  G 
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in  representation.  The  ancient  dramas,  so  long  as  the  genuine  Greek 
tragedy  flourished,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  taken  from  the  store, 
house  of  mythology,  which  was  familiar  to  every  Greek  from  his  child- 
hood, consequently  the  Athenian  audiences  were  never  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  subject  of  a  new  production.  But  this,  though  it  was 
a  great  convenience,  did  not  exonerate  the  poet  from  his  duty :  he  was 
not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  his  story  was  known,  but  was  to  make 
his  plot  unfold  itself.  The  chorus  was  of  great  use  in  this  busineas, 
their  odes  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  references  to  the  past,  and 
forebodings  of  the  future.  Prophecies  and  oracles  to  be  fiiMlled^ 
old  crimes  to  be  expiated,  mysterious  circumstances  to  be  cleared  up, 
a  fearful  future  involved  in  a  fearful  past,  were  the  main  ingredients  of 
the  choral  strains,  in  which  nothing  is  told ;  every  thing  is  assumed  or 
hinted  at,  in  accordance  with  the  religious  nature  of  Greek  tragedy. 
But  as  some  more  straight-fbrward  exposition  was  deemed  necessary  in 
many  instances,  Euripides,  in  particular,  had  recourse  to  the  very 
inartificial  expedient  of  a  retrospective  soliloquy,  sometimes  spoken  by 
a  ghost,  in  which  the  history  was  brought  down  to  the  point  at  which 
it  was  convenient  that  the  scene  should  open.  This  is  but  a  clumsy 
device,  but  perhaps  it  is  better  than  occupying  the  first  act  with  tedious 
narrative,  in  which  Prologue  plays  diahgue  with  Dummy ;  and  it 
avoids  the  worst  of  all  critical  faults,  that  of  tediousness.  Such  as  it 
is.  Mason  has  adopted  it  in  his  Elfirida,  without  an  attempt  to  disguise 
its  manifest  absurdity.  Orgar,  the  father  of  the  heroine,  appears  on 
the  lawn  before  Athelwold's  castle  in  Harewood  Forest,  and  after  a 
few  lines,  very  prettily  descriptive  of  the  venerable  wood,  the  orient  sun, 
and  the  fiower-besprinkled  lawn,  which  give  you  to  understand,  like 
the  Gun  in  Sheridan's  Critic,  that  the  time  is  early  morning,  begins  to 
explain  his  own  bunness  to  himself,  setting  forth  as  how  his  daughter 
has  been  three  months  married  to  Earl  Athelwold,  who  has  persuaded 
him,  for  some  undiscovered  reasons,  to  let  the  match  remain  a  secret 
for  ''  some  little  space ;"  that  Earl  Athelwold  has  conveyed  his  bride 
by  stealth  to  Harewood  Oastle,  ''  enjoyed  and  left  her,"  gone  to  court, 
and  occasionally  visited  his  wife  in  disguise,  and  in  such  a  mysterious 
iashion,  that  the  old  man  cannot  tell  what  to  think  of  it ;  begins  to 
suspect  that  Athelwold  has  another  wife,  and  intends  to  lurk  about  in 
disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  in  order  to  find  out  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
vowing  vengeance  if  his  suspicions  should  turn  out  to  be  true.  His 
soliloquy  is  interrupted  (just  when  it  has  said  all  that  it  has  to  say)  by 
singing  behind  the  scenes,  which  he  rightly  supposes  to  proceed  from 
Elfrida's  waiting  maids,  the  companions  of  her  selitode ;  whereupon, 
not  to  interrupt  their  harmony,  he  gets  behind  a  tree,  resolving  to 
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address  them  *'  with  8<Hiie  fsigned  tale/'  aa  soon  as  they  have  done  their 
Qong.  The  chorus  of  waitiog^maids  enter  singing  a  hymn  to  the  Morn- 
ing, A  hymn  to  the  Virgin^  or  to  St.  Nichohw^  or  any  saint,  would 
certainly  ha^e  been  more  appropriate^  but  the  lines  are  not  amiss. 
Mason  had  a  fine  ear^  and  considerable  knowledge  of  music^  which 
enabled  him  to  give  the  true  lyric  air  to  his  choral  odes : 

Hail  to  tby  liviDg  light 

Ambrosial  Mom !  all  hail  tlgr  roseate  ray, 

That  bids  youDS  Nature  all  her  charms  display 

In  varied  beauty  bright 

Away!  ye  goblins  all 

Wont  the  bewilder'd  traveller  to  daunt, 

Whose  vagrant  feet  have  traced  your  secret  haimt 

Beside  some  lonely  wall. 

Or  shattered  ruin  of  a  moss-grown  tower, 

Where,  at  pale  midnight's  stillest  hour, 

Through  each  rough  chink  the  solemn  orb  of  night 

Pours  momentary  gleams  of  trembling  light. 

Away,  ye  elves,  away! 

Shrink  at  ambrosial  morning's  Hving  ray; 

That  living  ray,  whose  power  benign 

Unfolds  the  scene  of  glory  to  our  eye, 

Where,  throned  in  artless  mijesty. 

The  cherub  Beauty  sits  on  Nature's  rustic  shrine. 

Sweet  verses,  truly^  and  at  least  one  bekutiful  image,  though  even  this 
is  falsified  by  the  epithets.  Moonshine  is  not  momentary,  except  in  a 
high  wind,  when  the  clouds  are  driven  rapidly  across  the  "  solemn  orb;" 
nor  is  it  trembling,  except  when  reflected  on  water,  or  bright  leaves. 
But  what  a  jumble  of  religions  !  The  Saxon  damsels  are  first  of  all 
ancient  Persians,  then  superstitious  Scandinavians;  but  when  they 
talk  of  the  ^'  cherub  Beauty  sitting  on  Nature's  rustic  shrine,"  they  are 
Quristians,  Platonists,  modern  Deists,  and  good  Catholics^  all  in  a 
aingle  verae«  This  is  the  consequence  of  a  determination  to  bring  as 
many  pretty  things  together  into  a  given  space  as  possible.  At  the 
end  of  the  song  Orgar  conies  forward.  The  chorus  are  offended  at  him 
for  listening.  He  makes  a  flattering  apology  :  tells  the  ladies  that  he 
never  passes  ^^the  night  bird's  fsEtvourite  spray"  without  stopping  to 
listen,  and  that  they  had  voices  as  sweet  as  nightingales^  with  a  great 
deal  more  science.  The  ladies  are  mollified :  a  long  dialogue  ensues,  in 
which  Orgar  pretends  to  be  a  man  of  quality  from  the  north,  whose 
property  has  been  laid  waste  by  an  invasion  of  the  border  Scots.  With 
some  difficulty  he  prevails  on  the  virgins  so  far  to  deviate  from 
their  master's  orders  as  to  aflPord  him  a  place  of  shelter  and  concealment. 
He  withdraws,  and  Elfrida  enters,  bitterly  complaining  of  her  hus. 
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band's  want  of  punctualily  (after  all^  he  is  not  more  than  an  hour  after 
his  time),  and  appears  not  over  well  pleased  with  her  sedaded  state. 
The  chorus  moralizes,  and  gives  advice  in  a  strain  whidi  few  ladies 
would  endure  in  their  waiting-women,  and  sings  another  ode,  which 
begins  very  omithologically  about  the  turtle  (dove),  and  the  lark^ 
and  the  linnet,  and  then  goe^  on  about  the  Goddess  of  Content.  At 
the  end  of  this  ditty  Athelwold  enters,  and  the  chorus,  if  they  had  any 
sense  of  delicacy  or  propriety,  would  have  withdrawn.  As  it  is,  they 
stand  still,  very  much  in  the  way.  So  much  for  the  rationality  of  a 
Drama  on  the  ancient  plan,  founded  upon  the  tender  passions.  But 
even  if  this  absurdity  had  been  avoided,  matrimonial  caresses  and 
reproaches  can  rarely  be  exhibited  without  making  both  parties  rather 
ridiculous.  It  is  very  well  that  such  folly  should  exist,  but  the  less 
display  is  made  of  it  the  better :  it  is  peculiarly  annoying  to  the  hope- 
less celibate,*  a  large  and  increasing  class,  which,  if  the  times  do  not 
improve,  or  rather,  if  the  habits  of  society  are  not  reformed,  and  the 
money  price  of  respectability  is  not  lowered,  will  go  near  to  include 
the  whole  middle  class  of  gentry.  We  have  long  thought  it  rather 
creditable  to  poets,  or  their  wives,  that  there  are  so  few  poetical 
addresses  to  Hymen ;  f  for  the  happiness  of  the  married  pair  neither 
requires  nor  admits  of  public  sympathy.  There  must  always  be  some- 
thing defective  in  the  moral  feelings,  or  very  unfortunate  in  the  circum- 
stances of  a  man  who  makes  the  public  his  confidante. 

Elfrida  has  a  natural  longing  for  the  court,  which  Athelwold  endea- 
vours to  flatter  her  out  of : — 

*  It  is  fearful  to  think  how  many  rash  and  unhappy  marriages  are  contracted  in 
sheer  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  marry  with  prudence !  How  many  men,  and,  in 
the  humbler  classes,  how  many  women,  plunge  into  vice  and  dissipation  from  the 
same  cause  !  No  political  change  can  remedy  this  evil,  unless,  along  with  free  insti- 
tutions, it  introdiyxs  republican  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling.  But  something 
would  be  done,  if  all  hopes  of  patronage  were  cut  off,  and  every  man  without  patri> 
mony  saw  plainly  that  he  had  no  dependence  but  upon  his  own  indnstiy  and  fru. 
gality.  The  manner  in  which  the  revenue  of  England  has  been  spent,  has  been  ten 
times  more  grievous,  and  a  thousand  times  more  mischievous,  than  the  taxation  by 
which  it  is  raised. 

f  To  this  observation  there  is  one  exception;  that, is,  when  poets  have  addressed 
their  wives  in  the  decline  of  life,  or  after  long  marriage.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  some  of  Wordsworth's  pieces  of  this  kind.  Tliere  is  a  pretty  lively 
copy  of  verses  by  Samuel  Bishop,  master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  on  presenting 
his  wife  with  a  knife  after  fourteen  years'  marriage,  beginning,— 

A  knife,  my  dear,  cuts  love  they  say; 
Mere  modish  love  perhaps  it  may. 
These  are  pleasant  reading.     But  let  all  married  poets  beware  of  deluging  the  public 
with  treacle. 
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Eifiri4kL    Blaine  me  not,  my  Lord, 
If  prying  womanhood  should  prompt  a  wish 
To  learn  the  caiue  of  this  your  strange  commotion. 
Which  ever  wakes,  if  I  but  drop  one  thought 
Of  quitting  Harewood. 

AtheL    60  to  the  clear  surface 
Of  yon  unruffled  lake,  and  bending  o'er  it, 
There  read  my  answer. 

Eyrida.    These  are  riddles,  sir. 

AtheL    No,  for  its  glassy  and  reflecting  surface 
Will  smile  with  charms  too  tempting  for  a  palace. 

Eyrida,    Does  Athelwold  distrust  £lfrida's  faith  ? 

AtheL    No,  but  he  much  distrusts  Elfrida's  beauty. 

Eljrida,    Away!  you  trifle. 

AtheL    Never  more  in  earnest; 
I  would  not,  for  the  throne  that  Edgar  sits  on, 
That  Edgar  should  behold  it 

Here  the  plot  begins  to  open.  Athelwold^  commissioned  to  woo 
Elfrida  for  the  King^  has  taken  her  himself,  and  represented  her  to 
Edgar  as  a  dowdy.  Now,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  his  treachery  being 
discovered,  he  cautions  her  earnestly  against  the  amorous  disposition  of 
the  young  Monarchy  and  is  proceeding  with  his  monitory  harangue  when 
a  messenger  arrives  with  the  imwelcome  news,  that  the  King  is  on  the 
way  to  Harewood.  Athelwold  is  dumbfoundered.  The  ensuing  scene, 
in  which  he  gives  way  to  his  horror  and  despair,  is  written  with  more 
dramatic  power  than  Mason  generally  displays.  Naturally  enough,  he 
requests  the  chorus  to  retire;  but  as  the  rules  to  which  the  author 
had  bound  himself  cannot  dispense  with  their  presence,*  he  calls  them 
back  again,  sayings  that  "  concealment  would  be  vain,"  and  reminds 
them  of  their  obligations  to  him,  which  they  very  prettily  acknow- 
ledge. He  then  confesses  the  whole  truth  to  Elfrida,  and  tells  her 
that  to  his  love  she  owes  the  loss  of  a  crown : — 

"  But  Where's  the  tie,  Elfrida,  that  may  bind 
Thy  faith  and  love?" 

Elfrida.    The  strongest,  sure,  my  Lord, 
The  golden  nuptial  tie.    T17  but  its  strength. 


*  The  rules  of  the  Greek  stage  did  not  absolutely  forbid  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  chorus,  for  there  was  an  express  word  (Metanattatis)  to  designate  their  retire- 
ment Br.  Blomfleld  thinks  that  the  stage  was  occasionally  left  altogether  vacant, 
and  iuter^'aJs  of  time  similar  to  our  between-acts  interposed ;  but  this  is  so  awkward 
an  expedient,  that  we  cannot  suspect  the  Athenians  of  having  recourse  to  it 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  gentlemen  (we  hope  there  are  no  such  ladies)  who 
^shke  poetry  had  better  skip  this  article,  for  it  is  only  for  his  poetry  that  Mason's  life 
is  worth  writing. 
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Athel.    I  must,  perforce,  this  iiistMit:  know^Blfrida, 
Once  on  a  day  of  high  festivity, 
The  youthftil  King,  encircled  with  his  nobles^ 
Crown'd  high  the  spftrkling  bowl;  and  mncb  of  love, 
Of  beauty  much,  the  sprightly  convene  ran : 
When,  as  it  well  might  chance,  the  brisk  Lord  Ardulph 
Made  gallant  note  of  Orgar's  peeriess  daughter, 
And  in  such  phrase  as  might  inflame  a  brtast 
More  cool  than  Edgar'a    Early  on  the  morrow 
The  impatient  monarch  gave  me  swift  commissioa 
To  view  those  charms  of  which  Lord  Ardvlph's  tongue 
Had  given  such  warn  description  j  to  whose  words, 
If  my  impartial  eye  gave  fbll  assent, 
I  had  his  royal  mandate  on  the  instant 
To  hail  you  Queen  of  Eng^d. 

So  far  the  truth  of  history  is  followed.  But  now  oommenoes  the 
deviation.  The  actual  Elfrida^  deeply  resenting  the  fraud  which  had 
given  her  a  simpk  Thane  instead  of  a  royal  lorer^  put  on  all  her  charms  to 
captivate  Edgar,  and  rejoiced  in  the  ruin  of  the  too  fond  Athelwold. 
Such  at  least  is  the  narrative  of  the  Monkish  historians,  who  were  never 
hetter  pleased  thaa  when  viilifying  woman,  whose  society  they  had 
snperstttiously  fbrswom.  But  the  wickedness  of  Elfrida  is  toe  well 
authenticated  to  admit  of  rational  doubt:  the  feme  of  her  beauty  has 
never  raised  her  a  vindicator,  though  the  power  of  beauty  oft  times  long 
outlasts  its  brief  possession,  witness  the  enamoured  defenders  of  Mary 
Stuart,  and  of  Anne  Boleyn.  But  Mason  avails  himself  of  a  poet's 
liberty,  and  makes  her  reply. 

Stead  of  which 
You  came,  and  hail'd  me  wife  of  Athelwold. 
Was  this  the  tale  I  was  so  taught  to  fear  ? 
Was  this  the  deed  that  known  would  make  me  fly 
Thy  clasping  arm,  as  'twere  the  poisonous  adder? 
No,  let  this  tender  fond  embrace  assure  thee 
That  thy  Elfrida's  love  can  never  die; 
Or  if  it  could,  this  animating  touch, 
Would  soon  rewake  it  into  life  and  rapture. 
We  are  afraid  that  there  are  few,  even  of  the  best  of  women,  who 
would  not  feel  a  momentary  anger  against  the  man  whose  passion  had 
defrauded  them  of  a  diadem.     The  love  of  rank  is  the  besetting  tempta. 
lion  of  womanhood.     Elfrida,  however,  has  not  one  misgiving,  but  first 
proposes  to  hide  herself  in  her  chamber,  and  robe  Albina,  (the  principal 
of  the  chorus,)  in  her  bridal  vestments,  and  when  afraid  that  this  stnu 
tagem  would  be  unavailing,  as  Ardulph  accompanied  the  King,  she 
declares  that  she  will  stain  her  complexion  with  beiries,  hang  her  head. 

Drawl  out  an  idiot  phrase,  and  do  each  act 
With  even  a  rude  aud  peasant  awkwardness. 
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Athdwold  expreflses  a  degree  of  shame  aod  contrition  at  the  prospect 
of  meeting  the  King,  which  the  occasion  does  *not  seem  to  warrant* 
Any  man.  King,  or  other,  who  chooses  a  wife  hy  other's  reports,  and 
makes  love  by  proxy,  richly  deserves  to  be  cheated,  and  so  Elfrida  very 
sensibly  thinks.  This  scene  is,  on  the  whole,  very  pleasing,  but  it  is 
obvious  how  terribly  the  chorus  hangs  on,  the  little  they  say  being  quite 
superfluous.  Athelwold  goes  off,  and  filfrida,  after  receiving  her 
attendants'  compliments  upon  her  virtue,  which  she  declares  is  nothing 
but  love,  follows  him.  The  chorus  sing  an  ode  to  constancy,  wherein, 
not  content  with  turning  that  abstract  quality  into  a  Groddess  and  a 
heaven-born  Queen,  the  Anglo-Saxon  maidens  talk  of  '^  Cynthia  riding 
on  the  brow  of  night."  But  Shakspeare  was  never  more  negligent  of 
the  proprieties  of  time  and  place  than  Mason  has  shewn  himself  in  this 
drama,  which  affects  the  praise  of  consummate  art. 

The  concluding  stanza,  though  sadly  encumbered  with  epithets,  con. 
tains  a  just  and  noble  sentiment : — 

The  soul  which  she  inspires  has  power  to  climb 
To  all  the  heights  sublime 
Of  virtue's  towering  hill. 
That  hill  at  whose  low  foot,  weak  warbling  strays 
The  scanty  stream  of  human  praise, 
A  shallow  trickling  rill. 
While  on  the  summits  hov'ring  Angels  shed 
From  tbeir  blest  pinions,  the  nectarious  dews 
Of  pure  immortal  fame :   From  these  the  Muse 
Oft  steeds  some  precious  drops,  and  skilful  blends 
With  those  the  lower  fountain  lends : 
Then  showers  it  all  on  some  high.favoured  head. 

The  next  scene  introduces  £lfrida,  striving  to  escape  the  importunity 
of  Orgar,  whom  she  hardly  recognizes  through  his  disguise.  He  disco- 
vers  himself,  sets  no  limits  to  his  indignation  against  Athelwold,  flies 
into  a  passion  with  his  daughter  for  calling  him  husband. 

Husband — 'Sdeath  what  husband  } 
Is  Athelwold  thy  husband  ?    Sooner  call 
The  impeached  thief  true  master  of  the  booty 
He  stole  or  murdered  for.    Disdain  the  villain 
And  help  me  to  revenge  thee. 

The  chorus  moralizes  on  the  unlawfulness  of  revenge  in  good  set  terms, 
but  this  grave  oflice  sits  very  awkwardly  upon  young  females.  Moral 
truths,  elicited  by  sudden  feeling  or  conviction,  even  by  virtuous  scorn 
and  anger,  are  never  more  eflfective  than  when  uttered  by  female  lips ; 
but  to  be  watching  for  every  occasion  of  giving  advice,  or  reading  a 
lecture,  as  it  is  an  odious  propensity  in  any  age  or  sex,  so  it  is  an 
absolute  outrage  in  a  young  woman.     Orgar,  however,  is  not  in  a 
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humour  to  lie  schooled.  He  drops  more  than  a  hint  that 
ethics  are  not  for  him,  a  secret  adherent  to  the  creed  of  the  Bards  and 
Druids.  And  he  insists  upon  it  that  Elfrida,  so  far  from  hiding  «■  dis. 
guising  her  heauty,  shall  call  forth  all  her  attractions : — 

Hear  me,  daughter, 
YoQ  went  to  search  for  floireis,  to  blot  your  charms 
With  their  don  hue.     Yes,  thou  shalt  search  for  flowen. 
Yet  shall  they  be  the  loveliest  of  the  spring : 
Flowers,  that  entangling  in  thine  anbom  hair. 
Or  bloshing  'mid  the  whiteness  of  thy  bosom. 
May,  to  the  power  of  every  native  grace, 
Give  doable  Ufe,  and  lustre.     Haste  my  child. 
Array  thyself  in  thy  most  gorgeoos  garb, 
And  see  each  jewel,  which  my  love  procured  thee. 
Dart  its  foil  radiance.     More  than  all,  pat  on 
The  nobler  ornament  of  winning  smiles 
And  kind  inviting  glances. 

Surely  no  man  of  honour,  no  haughty  British  chieftain,  however  his 
better  nature  might  be  perverted  by  ambition  or  revenge,  would  or 
could  give  such  advice  to  a  daughter.  It  might  fitly  enough  proceed 
from  a  Circassian  merchant,  anxious  to  sell  a  sh^-slave  to  the  best 
advantage.  But  when  Qrgar,  impatient  at  Elfrida's  repugnance, 
charges  her  on  her  duty,  and  by  what  he  calls  '^  a  father's  just  prero- 
gative"  to  act  the  part  of  a  wanton  for  the  ruin  of  the  man  whom  she 
has  sworn  to  love  and  honour,  we  turn  away  disgusted  from  such  a  trea- 
sonable libel  on  paternal  authority.  The  chorus,  left  alone,  divide  into 
semi-choruses,  and  sing  some  irregular  lines,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
monostrophes,  in  which  the  pen  of  fate,  dipt  in  its  deepest  gall,  is 
employed,  somewhat  incongruously,  to  write  mystic  characters  on  a 
wall.  This  shews  that  the  young  ladies  had  read  the  Pantheon  and 
the  book  of  Daniel.  The  King  and  Athelwold  enter.  The  King  com- 
mends his  host's  taste  in  architecture  and  the  picturesque ;  the  beautifril 
site  of  his  castle,  and  its  *^  goodly  structure,"  its  ''  turrets  trim"  "  and 
taper  spires,"  (is  not  this  mention  of  Gothic  ornaments  premature  ?) 
and  its  "  choicest  masonry :" — 

Each  part 

Doth  boast  a  separate  grace;  but  ornament, 

Tho'  here  the  richest,  that  the  eye  can  note^ 
4  Is  used,  not  lavish'd :   Art  seems  generous  here. 

Yet  not  a  prodigaL 

And  then  the  King  pays  his  respects  to  the  ladies  of  the  chorus.  Athel- 
wold is  alarmed  to  see  them  in  tears,  and  expresses  his  apprehensions  in 
an  aside.  Edgar  too  is  surprised  and  concerned  at  their  mournful 
taciturnity,  and  courteously  hopes  that  no  '^  discourteous  treatment"  is 
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the  cause  of  their  sorrow.  They  break  silence  to  do  justice  to  Athel. 
wold,  "  the  noblest^  gentlest,  best  of  masters/'  and  are  proceeding  in 
his  praises,  when  Orgar  bursts  in  to  make  his  complaints  to  Edgar,  calls 
Athelwold  traitor,  and  at  last,  after  several  interruptions,  discloses  how 
he  has  been  tricked  of  his  daughter,  and  the  King  of  his  bride.  Edgar 
takes  aU  veiy  coolly,  but  is  prevailed  on  to  go  and  judge  of  Elfrida  with 
his  own  eyes.  Athelwold,  forgetting  the  courtier,  the  host,  and  the  hns. 
band,  stands  still,  and  asks  the  chorus  twenty  questions  in  a  breath* 
^*  What  said  she  when  I  left  her?  How  came  her  father  hither  ?  How 
did  she  receive  him  ?  Did  she  marshal  him  to  his  deed  of  vengeance  ? 
The  chorus  exculpate  Elfrida  from  the  suspicion  of  disclosing  the  secret, 
and  confess  their  own  disobedience  in  concealing  the  unknown  stranger, 
who  proves  to  be  Orgar,  and  who  from  his  concealment  has  over-heard 
ail.  There  is  a  loftiness  in  Athelwold's  reply,  by  no  means  unfrequent 
in  Mason's  writings,  which  would  excuse  worse  faults  of  constructioD 
and  language  than  he  is  guilty  of: — 

Chorus.    This  our  disobedience 
We  own— 

AtheL    Was  my  perdition.    Yet  'tis  weli 
I  blame  ye  not;  it  was  Heaven's  justice,  Virgins; 
This, brought  him  hither;  this  annnll'd  your  faith ; 
I  do  not  think  you  purposed  my  destruction. 
But  yet  you  have  destroy'd  me.     O,  Elfirida! 
And  art  thou  faithful }    This  my  jealous  eye 
Thought  it  had  mark'd  some  speck  of  change  upon  thee; 
Thought  it  had  found,  what  might  have  made  thy  loss. 
Somewhat  within  endurance.    'Tis  not  so; 
And  this  thy  purity  but  serves  f  augment 
The  sum  of  my  distractions.    Meet  me,  Edgar, 
With  thy  raised  sword ;  be  merciful  and  sudden. 

He  departs ;  and  the  chorus  recite  an  Ode  upon  Truth,  which  may  be 
found  in  Enfield's  Speaker.  No  one  who  reads  it  there  would  suppose 
that  it  ever  was  intended  to  form  part  of  a  drama,  much  less  that  it 
was  chaunted  by  a  company  of  young  ladies,  at  a  crisis  of  the  utmost 
distress,  when  their  master  and  mistress  were  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  partly 
too  by  their  fiiult  There  is  no  authority  or  precedent  for  such  an 
absurdity  in  the  works  of  the  Greeks;  nor  can  it  be  excused  by  that 
compliance  with  modem  taste  which  is  announced  with  so  much  ado,  in 
the  explanatory  epistles.  The  verses  must  have  been  written  for  some 
other  occasion,  and  were  thrust  in  here  because  they  were  too  good  to 
be  lost.  They  are,  however,  very  indifferent,  in  a  most  tawdry  style, 
and  no  way  above  the  reach  of  any  schooLboy,  who  had  read  Akenside, 
and  learned  to  tag  verses. 

3  H 
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After  the  Ode  is  finished  Athelwold  rushes  in,  bent  upon  self-murder^ 
for  Edgar  has  seen  Elfrida^  and  Athelwold  is  banished.  The  chorus 
make  a  tolerable  speech  against  suicide.  Athelwold  wafers.  Elfrida 
enters^  and  Edgar  follows.  Elfrida  pleads  for  her  husband  with  con- 
siderable earnestness  and  dignity.  Athelwold  is  all  despair  and  con- 
trition^ talks  of  killing  himself.  Edgar  is  melted^  and  forgives  him  all 
freely^  with  a  generosity  very  fine  ;  but  not  at  all  to  be  expected  from  a 
despot^  who>  a  few  minutes  before^  thought  of  falling  foul  on  a  woman, 
a  wife,  whom  he  perceires  has  given  the  heart,  upon  which  he  never  had 
the  slightest  claim^  to  another.  He  goes  off  to  chace  the  "  nimble 
roebudc/'  bidding  Athelwold  follow^  who^  after  one  farewell,  obeys.  The 
detestable  Orgar^  (who  has  been  standing  by  all  the  while  without 
opening  his  mouth)  now  breaks  out  into  a  storm  of  reproaches,  which 
are  deprived  of  aU  verisimilitude  by  being  clothed  in  pompous  dignified 
language.  Shakspeare  understood  human  nature  far  better  when  he 
made  old  Capulet  call  poor  little  Juliet  *'  tallow-face"  and  *'  greens 
sickness  carrion ;"  nor  are  the  vituperative  passages  in  .£schylus, 
Sophocles,  or  Euripides,  a  bit  more  polite.  Rage  is  essentially  vul- 
gar, and  never  vulgarer^  than  when  it  proceeds  from  mortified  pride,  or 
disappointed  ambition,  or  thwarted  wilfulness.  A  ba£3ed  despot  is  the 
vulgarest  of  dirty  wretches,  no  matter  whether  he  be  the  despot  of  a 
nation  vindicating  its  rights,  or  of  a  donkey  sinking  under  its  load. 

Mason  makes  a  poor  attempt  to  dignify  the  villainy  of  Orgar.  He, 
forsooth,  is  of  ancient  British  line^  and  Athelwold's  perfidy  has  pre- 
vented the  British  blood  from  being  regalized.  Accordingly,  he  resolves 
to  wait  his  return,  and  give  him  "  fair  combat."  He  retires.  A  pretty 
dialogue  ensues  between  Elfrida  and  the  chorus,  who  are,  however,  a 
sort  of  Job's  comforters^  tormenting  the  poor  lady  with  likelihoods  of 
her  husband  dispatching  himself.  But  he  is  destined  to  another  end. 
Edwin,  the  representative  of  the  nuntius,  or  messenger  of  the  old 
4lrama,  arrives  to  relate  that  Edgar,  having  drawn  Athelwold  into  a 
retired  part  of  the  wood,  and  declared  that,  as  a  sovereign,  he  for- 
gives his  disloyalty,  challenges  him  to  combat,  as  man  to  man,  and 
friend  to  friend,  for  Elfrida.  Athelwold  only  makes  a  feint  of  defence^ 
quickly  falls,  and  dies  smiling.  Elfrida  invokes  all  Heaven's  vengeance 
upon  Edgar,  and  gathers  strength  from  intensity  of  sorrow.  The 
dignity  of  her  anger  is  true  to  the  noblest  nature.  Orgar,  hearing  her 
lamentations,  comes  in.  She  fiEills  at  his  feet,  implores  him  to  avenge 
her,  and  then  suddenly  recollects  that  he  too  was  sworn  against  the  life 
of  Athelwold : 

Alas !  I  had  forgot ;  had  Edgar  spar'd  him, 
That  fiword  to  which  my  madness  called  for  vengeance 
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Ere  long  was  meant  to  do  the  bloody  deed^ 
And  make  the  murder  parridde. 

Orgar,  not  at  all  displeased  at  what  has  happened^  tries  to  comfort 
her ;  but  she  will  not  be  comforted,  and  withdraws  with  the  principal 
virgin,  Albina,  the  coryphaeus  or  spokeswoman  of  the  chorus.  Orgar 
goes  to  confer  with  the  King,  whom  he  now  feels  confident  of  gietting 
for  a  son-in-law :  charging  the  virgins,  as  soon  as  Elfrida's  grief  is  st 
little  quieted,  to  hint  the  King's  praises  till,  '^by  practice  won,  she  bear 
their  fuller  blazon."  The  semichorus  resolve  to  say  truth,  and  nothing 
but  truth.  Albina  returns,  and  informs  her  companions  that  Elfnda 
has  resolved  on  perpetual  widowhood :  and  then  Elfnda  enters  herself, 
and  kneeling  down,  vows  to  build  a  convent  on  the  spot  where  her 
husband  fell,  and  to  preserve  ''  for  aye,  austerity,  and  singleJife :" 

Hear  next,  that  Athelwold's  sad  widow  swears 
-    Never  to  violate  the  holy  vow 

She  to  his  tratii  first  plighted;  swears  to  bear 
The  sober  singleness  of  widowhood 
To  her  cold  grave. 

The  chorus  pray  that  the  vow  may  be  enrolled  '^  mid  the  dread  records 
4>f  eternity,"  and  so  the  curtain  drops. 

An  acute  and  elegant  critic  remarks,  that  this  conclusion  reminds 
the  reader  too  much  of  the  proverbial  instability  of  widows'  vows. 

Vows  made  in  pain  as  violent  and  void. 

But  does  not  this  feeling  arise  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  from  the  confusion 
between  the  Elfrida  of  history,  and  the  Elfrida  of  the  play? 

As  an  accommodation  of  the  ancient  drama  to  modern  habits  and 
sympathies,  '^ Elfrida"  must  be  pronounced  a  decided  failure.  The  Uni- 
ties are  indeed  preserved ;  but  at  the  expense  of  probability  and  common 
sense.  The  chorus,  instead  of  forming  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of 
the  drama,  is  a  mere  incumbrance  on  the  action,  and  at  best  a  DiveK 
tissement  between  the  acts.  But  a  worse,  because  a  moral  fault,  is,  the 
unnecessary  degradation  of  the  parental  character  in  the  person  of 
Orgar.  His  mock-mendicity,  and  lying,  and  skulking,  and  eves-drop- 
ping,  and  talctelling,  effect  no  purpose  that  might  not  have  been  better 
brought  about  in  other  ways;  and  after  the  discovery  of  Athelwold's 
treachery,  he  is  of  no  use  at  all,  but  a  dead  weight  upon  the  scene. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mason  began  his  ''Elfrida"  with  an  eye 
to  the  theatre  }  but  finding  the  lyric  parts,  in  which  his  strength  lay, 
overgrow  the  dramatic,  he  abandoned  that  intention,  and  did  not  even 
offer  it  to  a  manager.  When,  however,  he  had  acquired  a  name,  which 
was  likely  to  fill  the  house,  tlie  elder  Colman  most  unjustifiably  pro- 
duced  it  at  Covent  darden,  with  his  own  or  somebody  else's  alterations. 
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Mason  was  angry  at  thiB,  no  wonder ;  and  Cdman  threatened  him  with 
a  chorus  of  Gh^an  washerwomen.  Mason  prudently  let  the  matter 
drop.  He  had  an  irritable  anxiety  about  his  reputation,  which  made 
him  a  very  unequal  match  for  managers  of  iron  nerve  and  braxen  &t» ; 
and  though  he  had  undoubtedly  the  right  on  his  side,  Cdman  and  the 
chorus  of  washerwomen  would  have  had  the  laugh  on  theirs.  In  1776> 
"  Elirida"  appeared  at  Govent  Garden  with  the  author's  own  alterations. 
It  was  probably  heard  once  or  twice  with  respectful  attention,  and  then 
heard  no  more.  ^'  Elirida  "  would  have  sunk  in  oblivion  if  Mason  had 
never  written  Caractacos. 

Nearly  eight  years,  '^not  idly  nor  unprofitahly  spent/'  intervened 
between  the  publication  of  Elfrida  and  that  of  Caractacus;  but  it  is 
convenient  at  once  to  finish  our  notices  of  Mason's  dramatic  career. 
His  talent  was  of  the  improving  kind;  and  as  he  seems  to  have 
delighted  in  composition,  he  never  let  it  rust  for  want  of  use.  Accord- 
ingly, Caractacus,  compared  to  Elfrida,  is  as  the  well-considered  work 
of  a  man,  to  the  rash  adventure  of  a  boy.  Much  of  its  superiority 
depends,  however,  upon  the  choice  of  the  scene  and  of  the  story.  The 
last  of  the  Britons  making  his  final  stand  in  the  hallowed  seat  of  the 
Druidical  religion,  is  an  imposing  and  magnificent  object,  accordant  to 
the  spirit  of  that  Grecian  tragedy  which  Mason  proposed  as  his  model. 
The  Druids  possess  the  sacerdotal  and  mysterious  character  which 
properly  pertains  to  a  chorus ;  and  the  awfiil  scenery  of  Mona's  Isle 
affords  space  for  landso^  painting,  which,  though  sparingly  indulged 
by  the  Ghreek  tragedians,  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 
the  Attic  drama. 

The  opening  speech  has  been  censured  as  too  poetical, — a  very  false 
and  idle  censure  ;  for  poetry  cannot  be  too  poetiad.  A  sounder  olbjec- 
tion  is,  that  it  riolates  the  moral  probabilities  of  character.  Aulus 
Didius  is  come  on  a  wicked  purpose,  to  be  executed  by  the  wickedest 
of  means,  by  urging  two  British  youths  to  betray,  with  blackest  fiUse- 
hood,  the  veteran  defender  of  British  liberty.  We  should  be  sorry  for 
Nature,  if  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time,  could  have  any  perception  of 
her  beauties.  A  superstitious  shuddering  at  her  wild  and  awful  shapes 
he  might  feel ;  but  coward  superstition  suggests  only  mean>  and  ugly, 
and  loathsome  images.  A  poet  may — ^indeed  he  must — ^give  voice  to 
feelings  that  in  real  life  are  silent:  he  must  develope  the  imperfect 
germs  of  thought,  and  give  them  form  and  outwardness.  It  is  a  sense- 
less cavil  to  say,  that  such  and  such  a  character  would  not,  in  the  given 
situation,  speak  the  words  that  the  poet  attributes  to  him,  or  any  thing 
like  them.  But  still  the  words  should  express  some  meanii^  of  the 
iupposed  speaker's  mind  or  heart,  though  it  should  be  a  meaning  th»t 
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in  reality  would  not  be  summoned  to  consciousness.  Tarquin  must 
not  stay  his  '^  ravishing  strides  "  to  praise  the  moon  for  her  chastity.* 
Had  Aulus  come  to  worship  the  old  divinities  of  Mona,  or  had  he  been 
making  a  tour  in  search  of  the  picturesque^  the  lines,  which  are  quite 
Salvator  Rosa^  would  have  been  perfectly  appropriate : 

^  Here,  Romansy  pause,  and  let  the  eye  of  wonder 
Gaze  on  the  solemn  scene ;  behold  yon  oak, 
How  stern  he  frowns,  and  with  his  broad  brown  arms 
Chills  the  pale  f  plain  beneath  him :  mark  yon  altar. 
The  dark  stream  brawling  round  its  nigged  base, 
These  clifis,  these  yawning  caverns,  this  wide  circus. 
Skirted  with  unhewn  stone:  they  awe  the  soul 
As  if  the  very  Genius  of  the  place 
Himself  appeared,  and  with  terrific  tread 
Stalk'd  round  his  drear  domain." 
The  following  scene,  between  Aulus  Didius  and  the  sons  of  Car- 
tismandua,  Elidurus  and  Vellinus,  supposed  to  be  hostages,  whose 
liberty  is  promised  as   the  price  of  decoying  Caractacus   into   the 
Roman  power,  is  not  deficient  in  dramatic  vivacity.    Ever  since  the 
Babes  were  led  into  the  Wood,  and  perhaps  long  before,  if  ever  two 
villains  are  set  to  one  service,  one  of  them  turns  out  to  be  quite  a  good, 
honest,  tender-hearted  fellow ;  while  the  other  is  an  obdurate  scoffer 
at  his  scruples.    So  as  soon  as  Aulus  Didius  quits  the  Druidical  circle, 
Elidurus  and  Vellinus  j:  fidl  to  an  altercation,  the  former  determining 

*  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  scene  between  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  act  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice }  but  how  utterly  absurd  would 
it  have  been,  if  even  that  single  line — 

**  How  sweet  the  moonshine  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! " 
had  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Shylock?  Yet  an  equal  absurdity  is  perpetrated  in 
Cibber*s  alteration  of  **  Richard  the  Third,"  where  the  descriptive  lines  of  the  chorus 
of  "  Henry  the  Fifth  "  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  King  Richard.  Shakspeare,  however, 
has  himself  neglected  the  propriety  for  which  we  are  contending,  in  two  instances. 
The  beautifully-^ciful  poetry  uttered  by  lachimo,  in  Imogen's  chamber,  could  have 
no  seed  or  root  in  the  heart  of  such  a  ribald  scoundreL  The  other  is  a  less  glaring 
case,  but  still  the  flowery  description  of  Cleopatra  on  the  Cydnus  does  not  proceed 
naturally  from  a  rugged  old  soldier  like  ^nobarbus. 

f  Pale  is  one  of  Mason's  perpetual  epithets.  The  compound  pale-eyed  occurs 
some  fifty  times  in  the  course  of  his  lyrics ;  and  yet  he  never  had  the  courtesy  to  pen 
a  little  note  to  explain  what  he  meanjB  by  it 

X  From  a  letter  of  Gray's  to  Mason,  it  appears  that  these  decoy-youths  were  not  in 
the  first  sketch  of  the  play,  supposed  to  be  the  sons  of  Cartismandua,  but  nobodies, 
like  the  Nuntins  of  the  ancient  drama,  or  Shakspeare's  still  more  anonymous 
'^  two  gentlemen."  This,  with  several  others  of  Gray's  letters,  shews  how  long  Carac- 
tacus was  in  writing,  and  how  many  alterations  it  i^derwent  before  it  came  befom 
the  public  eye.     Its  date  ia  Sept  28, 1757.    We  shall  transcribe  the  fint  paragraphtv 
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to  **  proceed  tM  furtlier  in  this  buaiiwas''  vyk  Vdlims  viD  hate  it 
that  hooonr,  dotj  to  their  mother  (who  is  the  fvive  proBMiter  of  the 
treason),  and  religioD,  whidi  will  be  midaoe  if  the  Roanns  execute 
their  threat  of  destrojing  the  sacred  grores,  oblige  thcas  to  hMi 
their  eogagemeDt.  And  so  they  go  off  without  oonung  to  any  agree, 
ment.  Then  the  choros  of  Dmids  make  their  entrance,  and  diride 
into  respoosiye  semi-diorL  Hiere  is  something  Teiy  antique  and 
mystical  about  their  opening  incantation.  The  following  lines  read 
almost  like  a  translation  from  the  Welsh  or  Runic: 

But  ten  me  jct. 
From  the  grot  of  cbanns  and  speDs 
Where  oar  matnm  aster  dveDs, 
Bmmiu!  has  thj  holj  hand 
Safety  broagfat  die  Dmid  wand. 
And  the  potent  adder-stone, 
Gender'd  fore  the  antnmnal  moon, 
When  in  nndnlating  twine   - 
The  foaming  snakes  prolific  join; 

together  with  a  note  of  Mason's  own;  for  the  history  and  progress  of  Mason's  works 
is  the  most  important  history  of  his  life. 

^  I  have  (as  I  desired  Mr.  Stonehewer  to  tell  yon)  read  over  Caraetacos  twice,  not 
with  pleasure  only,  but  with  emotion.  Yon  may  say  what  yon  will ;  hot  the  con- 
trivance, the  mannen,  the  interests,  the  passions,  and  the  expression,  go  beyond  yoor 
Klfrida  many,  many  leagues.  I  even  say  (though  you  win  think  me  a  had  judge  of 
this),  that  the  world  wiU  like  it  better.  I  am  struck  with  the  choma^  who  are  not 
there  merely  to  sing  and  dance,  but  bear  throughout  a  principal  part  in  the  acticm ; 
and  have  (beside  the  costume,  which  is  exoeUent)  as  much  a  character  of  their  own 
as  any  other  person.  I  am  charmed  with  their  priestly  pride  and  obstinacy,  when, 
after  all  b  lost,  they  resolve  to  confront  the  Roman  general,  and  qut  in  his  face. 
But  now  I  am  going  to  teU  you  what  touches  me  most  from  the  beginning.  The 
first  opening  is  very  greatly  improved :  the  curiosity  of  Didius  is  now  a  very  natural 
reason  for  dweUing  on  each  particular  of  the  scene  before  him ;  nor  is  the  description 
at  all  too  long.  I  am  glad  to  find  the  two  young  men  are  Cartismandua's  sons. 
They  interest  me  far  more.  I  love  people  of  condition :  they  were  men  before  that 
nobody  knew :  one  could  not  make  a  bow  to  them  if  one  had  met  them  at  a  public 
place." — Letter  37,  Ma8on*t  edition. 

To  which  Mr.  Mason  subjoins : — "  In  the  manuscript  now  before  him,  Mr.  Gray 
had  only  the  first  ode ;  the  others  were  not  then  written ;  and  although  the  dramatic 
part  was  then  brought  to  a  conclusion,  yet  it  was  afterwards  in  many  places  altexed. 
He  was  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  opinion  the  world  would  have  about  it.  That 
world,  which  usually  loves  to  be  led  in  such  matters,  rather  than  form  an  opinion  for 
itMlf,  was  taught  a  diff^erent  sentiment;  and  one  of  its  leaden  went  so  far  as  to 
declare,  that  he  never  knew  a  second  work  fall  so  much  below  a  first  from  the  same 
hand.  To  oppose  Mr.  Gray's  judgment  to  his,  I  must  own,  gives  me  some  small 
satisfaction ;  and  to  ei^oy  it,  I  am  willing  to  risk  that  imputation  of  vanity  which 
wiU  probably  faU  to  my  share  for  having  published  this  letter-" 
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When  they  hiss,  and  when  thej  bear 

Their  wondrous  egg  aloof  in  air,. 

Thence,  before  to  earth  it  fall, 

The  Druid  in  his  hallowed  pall 

Receives  the  prize, 

And  instant  flies, 

FoUow'd  by  the  envenomM  brood, 

Till  he  cross  the  chrystal  flood. 
Gray  had  courttously  collected  for  his  friend  whatever  records  of  the 
Druidical  superstitions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers^ 
and  Mason  has  made  a  skilful  use  of  those  scanty  materials^  with  such 
additions  from  his  own  invention  as  seemed  to  harmonize  with  what 
was  known  of  Celtic  theology.  He  is  also  somewhat  indebted  to  the 
Edda  and  other  relics  of  Scandinavian  fable.  With  the  Druidical 
metaphysics^  commemorated  in  the  Welsh  Triads^  and  songs  of  the; 
bards,  since  brought  to  light  by  the  industry  of  Cymrodorian  scholars^ 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  acquaintance.  If  these  meta- 
physical doctrines  were  really  couched  in  the  Druids'  mysteries^  the 
Druids  were  very  philosophical  dreamers  indeed. 

The  presence  of  the  Druidical  bards  is  well  accounted  for, — an 
important  circumstance  in  the  formation  of  a  chorus.  Caractacus  is 
about  to  be  admitted  into  the  order^  and  initiated  into  their  mystic 
rites.  Abandoning  all  hope  of  successful  resistance  to  the  Roman 
invaders^  he  is  resolved  to  lay  aside  his  royalty^  and 

To  end  his  days  in  secrecy  and  peace, 

A  Druid  among  Druids. 

His  approach  is  well  described.    He  enters  accompanied  by  his  daughter 

Evelina,  and  apostrophizes  the  oaks  in  some  very  spirited  and  well. 

versified  lines.     The  whole  scene  is  good^  but  it  is  a  question  whether 

it  would  not  be  still  better  without  Evelina.     The  delineation  of  female 

characters  was  not  in  Mason's  province.    He  tries  to  make  them  tender^ 

but  he  only  makes  them  fond;  and  what  is  worse,  he  throws  their 

expressions  of  fondness  into  the  form  of  abstract  propositions,  clothed 

in  language  which  not  only  is  studied^  but  appears  so.    Evelina,  in 

good  sooth^  talks  more  like  a  Roman  blue  stocking  (a  character  that 

did  exist)  than  like  a  British  maiden.     She  is  too  sentimental  for  a 

heroine,  and  too  sententious  for  a  girl.     There  is  a  speech  of  Carac- 

tacus's  which  has  been  highly  praised^  and  by  a  high  authority,  for  its 

pathetic  simplicity:  perhaps  Evelina's  reply,   in  the  same  judgment, 

is  simple  and  pathetic  likewise.     The  principal  Druid  bids  the  King 

bethink  himself 

If  ought  in  this  vain  earth 
Still  holds  too  Ann  a  union  with  thy  soul, 
E.stranging  it  from  peace  ? 
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Came,  -I  had  a  Queen, 
Bear  with  my  weaknen  Druid!  this  tough  breast 
Must  heave  a  agtt,  for  she  is  nnrevenged. 
And  can  I  taste  true  peace,  she  unrevenged  ? 
So  chaste,  so  lov'd  a  Queen  ?    Ah  Eyelina ! 
Hang  not  thus  weeping  on  the  feeble  arm 
That  could  not  saTe  thy  mo^er. 

Evdma,    To  hang- thus 
Softens  the  pang  of  grief;  and  the  sweet  thought^ 
Tliat  a  fond  father  still  supports  his  child, 
Sheds  on  my  pensive  mind  such  soothing  balm. 
As  doth  the  blessing  of  these  pious  seers, 
When  most  they*  wish  our  welfare.    Would  to  heaven, 
A  daughter's  presence  could  as  much  aTail 
To  ease  her  father's  woes,  as  his  doth  mine. 

The  meaning  of  these  lines  is  indeed  pathetic,  and  it  is  probable  that 
when  the  author  first  conceived  the  situation,  he  really  felt  for  Carac- 
tacus  and  his  daughter.  But  it  was  his  practice  to  write  and  re-write 
till  his  original  conceptions  were  evaporated,  and  nothing  but  his  own 
words  remained  upon  his  memory.  He  was  like  a  painter  who,  having 
taken  a  hasty  sketch  of  a  landscape  on  the  spot,  goes  into  his  study  and 
touches  and  re-touches  tiU  the  little  recollection  of  the  original,  which 
he  retains,  only  serves  to  puzzle  him,  and  his  work  at  last  has  neither 
the  Catholic  truth  of  art,  nor  the  individual  reality  of  nature. 

Mason,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  great  stickler  for  the  Unities,  yet  he 
violated  the  most  essential  unity  of  all — ^the  unity  of  interest.  He 
attempted  to  combine  interests  which  destroy  one  another.  Had 
"  Caractacus"  been  composed  according  to  the  ideal  of  the  ancient 
drama,  Caractacus  would  have  appeared  simply  as  the  impersonation 
of  British  liberty ;  and  the  predominant  feeling  should  have  been,  that 
the  fate  of  an  individual  involved  the  doom  of  a  state.  And  had 
Mason  written  for  himself  he  would  have  preserved  this  singleness  of 
purpose,  and  produced  a  single  satisfactory  impression.  But  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  condescend  to  the  popular  weakness :  to  shew  Caractacus 
as  the  man,  the  husband^  the  father,  and  thereby,  he  has  introduced  as 
great  an  inconsistency  as  could  have  been  effected  by  the  most  tragi, 
comic  alternation  of  mirth  and  tears. 

There  is  something  wild  and  grand  in  the  address  of  the  bards  to 
Snowdon,  and  the  spirits  resident  thereon.  A  locality  has  seldom  been 
made  better  use  of  in  the  drama: — 

Strike,  ye  Bards, 
Strike  all  your  strings  symphonious;  wake  a  strain 
May  penetrate,  may  purge,  may  purify, 
His  yet  unhallowed  bosom ; 
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Call  ye  hither 
The  airy  trihe,  that  on  yon  mountain  dwell 
Ev'n  on  nujesdc  Snowdon;  they  who  never 
Deign  visit  mortal  men,  save  on  some  cause 
Of  highest  import ;  but  sublimely  shrined  * 
On  its  hoar  top  in  domes  of  chiystalline  ice. 
Hold  eonverse  with  those  spirits  that  povess 
The  skies'  pure  sapphire,  nearest  Heaven  itself. 

The  ode  which  follows  this  invocation  has  been  as  highly  praised  as  any 
thing  that  Mason  has  written.  The  opening  lines  are  certainly  sound- 
ing and  harmonious ;  but  like  most  odes  of  your  correcting  writers,  far 
from  correct.  The  third  is  absolutely  ludicrous.  Mona  must  have 
fretted  Kerulf  tofiddU  strings : — 

Mona  on  Snowdon  calls,. 
Hear,  thou  King  of  mountains,  hear, 
Hark  she  tpeaksfrom  all  her  itrtngty 
Hark,  her  loudest  echo  rings. 
King  of  mountains,  bend  thine  ear. 
Send  thy  spirits,  send  them  soon, 
Now,  when  midnight  and  the  moon 
Meet  upon  thy  front  of  snow. 
See !  their  gold  and  ebon  rod. 
Where  the  sober  sisters  nod,f 
And  greet  in  whispers  sage  and  slow. 
Snowdon !  mark,  'tis  magic's  hour; 
Now  the  mutter'd  spell  has  power ; 


*  Above  me  are  th^  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls, 
Have  pinnaded  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps. 
And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls, 
Of  cold  sublimity."  Child  Harold.    Cant.  I. 

•}•  Gray  seems  to  have  been  much  pleased  with  these  lines.  Speaking  of  the  advan- 
tages and  licences  of  subjects  like  Caractacus,  drawn  from  a  period  of  whose  manners 
and  opinions  scarcely  anything  is  known,  he  says,  '*  They  leave  an  unbounded  liberty 
to  pure  imagination  and  fiction,  (our  favourite  provinces,)  where  no  critic  can  molest^ 
or  antiquaiy  gainsay  us :  and  yet  (to  please  me)  these  fictions  must  have  some  afiinity, 
some  seeming  connexion,  with  that  little  we  really  know  of  the  character  and  customs 
of  the  people.  For  example,  I  never  heard  in  my  life  that  midnight  and  the  moon 
were  sisters;  that  they  carried  rods  of  ebony  and  gold,  or  met  to  whisper  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain ;  but  now  I  could  lay  my  life  that  it  is  all  true,  and  do  not  doubt  it 
will  be  found  so  in  some  pantheon  of  the  Druids,  that  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  library 
at  Herculaneum." — Letter  27. 

I  cannot  think  '*  sober  sisters"  by  any  means  a  happy  epithet  in  the  present  state 
of  the  English  language.  Sober  originally  meant  sound-minded,  self-possessed ;  but 
at  present  it  only  implies  the  absence  of  ebriety. 

3i 
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Power  to  rend  thy  ribs  of  roek, 

And  bunt  tby  base  with  thunder's  shoclL 

But  to  thee  no  rader  spell 

Shall  Mona  use,  than  those  that  dwell 

In  music's  secret  cells,  and  lie 

Steep'd  in  the  stream  of  harmony. 

Snowdon  has  heard  the  strain, 
Hark,  amid  the  wondering  grove 
Other  voices  meet  our  ear, 
Other  harpings  answer  clear. 
Pinions  flutter,  shadows  move. 
Busy  murmurs  hum  around. 
Rustling  vestments  brush  the  ground. 
Round,  and  round,  and  round  they  go. 
Through  the  twilight,  through  the  shade. 
Mount  the  oak's  miyestic  head. 
And  gild  the  tufted  mistleto. 

This  last  image,  pretty  as  it  is,  is  far  too  pretty  for  the  occasion.  It 
would  be  well  in  a  sportive  fairy.tale ;  but  the  Druids,  while  invok. 
ing  mysterious  powers,  in  whose  existence  they  had  a  real,  not 
a  poetical  belief,  could  not  be  in  a  mood  to  observe  such  minute 
effects. 

This  choral  ode,  which  poor  as  our  literature  then  was  in  good  lyric 
poetry,  might  well  pass  for  a  chef-d'oeuvre,  is  very  skilfully  broken 
off  by  the  principal  Druid  announcing  that  "  a  sullen  smoke  in- 
volves the  altar,"  that  "  the  central  oak  doth  quake,"  and  that  he 
hears  the  sound  of  profane  steps.  Vellinus  and  Elidurus  have  been 
detected  in  the  ''  bottom  of  a  shadowy  dell  holding  earnest  converse." 
They  are  dragged  in  by  the  attendant  Druids.  Their  treacherous  pur- 
pose of  course  could  not  be  more  than  suspected ;  but  the  very  presence 
of  unconsecrated  persons  in  the  sacred  island  is  a  sacrilege.  Elidurus 
is  abashed,  and  on  the  point  of  stammering  out  a  confession,  when  Velli- 
nus snatches  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  and  lies  with  tragic  audacity. 
He  pretends  a  commission  from  his  mother,  Cartismandua,  Queen  of 
tlie  Brigantes,  to  invite  Caractacus  to  her  aid  against  the  legions  of 
Ostorius,  the  Roman  general,  who,  though  kept  at  bay  '^  for  three  long 
moons,"  still  hover  round  the  frontiers. 

Like  falcons 
They  hang  suspended,  loth  to  quit  their  pr^, 
And  yet  afraid  to  seize  it 

(a  striking  and  appropriate  image.)  The  whole  speech  is  well  written, 
and  has  skilfully  adopted  the  sustained  rhetorical  style   in   which 
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Shakspeare*  clothes  the  harangues  of  deceivers.  £very  period  is 
evidently  balaooed  and  digested  before  hand ;  nothing  truisted  to  the 
impulse  of  the  moment.  Caractacus,  hearing  his  name  mentioned,  steps 
from  behind  the  altar,  and  declares  his  readiness  to  shed  his  "  last  purple 
drop"  for  Britain.  The  chorus,  not  liking  the  bold  look  and  nimble 
tongue  of  the  young  orator,  censure  his  rashness:  but  Vellinus,  to 
make  sure  of  him,  touches  his  tenderest  point  by  telling  him  that  his 
Queen  Guideria  is  safe  in  Cartismandua's  court,  having  been  rescued 
by  his  (Vellinus's)  valour.  Caractacus  is  entrapped.  The  speech  with 
which  he  welcomes  the  intelligence  is  really  affecting,  though  it  shews 
that  the  British  hero  was  no  physiognomist :— 

Let  me  clasp  thee,  youth, 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  sou;  I  had 'one,  Stranger, 
Just  of  thy  years;  he  look'd,  like  thee,  right  honest. 
And  yet  he  fail'd  me.    Were  it  not  for  him. 
Who,  as  thou  seest,  ev'n  at  this  hour  of  joy. 
Draws  tears  down  mine  old  cheek,  I  were  as  Uest 
As  the  great  Gods. 

and  so  he  calls  for  his  spear,  bow,  target,  &c  The  chorus  check  his 
impetuosity,  reminding  him  of  the  unfavourable  omens.  He,  like 
Hector,  despises  auguries,  exclaiming : — 

No,  by  Heaven  I  feel, 
Beyond  all  omens,  that  within  my  breast. 
Which  marshals  me  to  conquest 

But  the  Druid  asserts  the  superiority  of  the  priesthood  to  the  monar. 

chy  with  a  boldness  worthy  of  Pope  Gregory  or  Pope  Boniface.    Mador 

is  the  model  of  what  a  High.Church.man  ought  to  be : — 

Thou  art  a  King,  a  Sov'reign  o'er  frail  man, 
I  am  a  Druid,  servant  of  the  Gods, 
Such  service  is  above  such  Sovereignty. 

At  some  times,  and  from  some  persons,  such  sentiments  as  these,  though 
spoken  in  the  character  of  a  Druid,  would  have  exposed  an  author  to 
peril.  But  Mason  was  then  a  known  Whig,  and  the  violence  of  Wliig 
jealousy  was  blown  over.  Yet  in  a  note  he  has  thought  proper 
to  prove  from  Dion,  Chrysostom,  and  Helmodus  de  Slavis,  that  this 
supreme  authority  of  the  priesthood  over  the  civil  power  was  an  histo. 
rical  fact. 

*  As  examples  of  this  management,  see  Macbeth's  speech  in  Justification  of  himself 
for  killing  the  grooms ;  the  speeches  of  the  King  in  Hamlet ;  Antony's  Oration,  where 
however  there  is  a  mixture  of  sincerity  and  fraud.  An  admirable  instance  of  bold  and 
eloquent  pleading  in  a  bad  cause  may  be  found  in  Webster's  "  Vittoria  Corombona," 
extracted  in  Lamb's  specimens  of  early  Dramatic  Writers,  a  work  to  which  my  obli- 
gations are  only  less  than  those  I  owe  to  his  ^  Tales  from  Shakspeare." 
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After  some  fiotlier  ooDvenaftion  about  patriotifliDy  death  and  deatiDy, 
and  the  fiend  Mmoa,*  the  jRindpal  Druid,  reflolTing  to  seek  for  the 
oonnfld  of  the  €k)ds  in  sleep,  desires  the  uninitiated  to  retire,  and  then 
addressed  the  bards  in  lines  which  hare  been  mudi  and  justly  admired 
for  the  Tivid  manner  in  whidi  they  picture  sound,  and  describe  the 
powers  of  music  Indeed,  except  the  description  of  the  nightingale's 
song,  in  the  Odyssee,  the  lines  on  music  in  Milton's  L'All^ro,  and 
Crashaw's  ^  Music's  Duel,"  (taken  from  Strada's  Prdusions)  we  do  not 
remember  any  thing  of  the  kind  equal  to  these  verses  : 

Ye  tune-enobled  seen,  whow  reverend  brows 
Fun  eighty  winten  whiten ;  yon,  ye  bards, 
Leoline,  Cadwmll,  Hoel,  Cmntaber, 
Attend  upon  our  slomben;  wondrous  men. 
Ye  whoie  skDl'd  fingen  know  how  best  to  lead 
Through  all  die  maze  of  aoond,  the  wayward  step 
Of  Harmony,  recalling  oft,  and  oft 
Permitting  her  unbridled  coarse  to  rush 
Through  dissonance  to  concord,  sweetest  then. 
Even  when  expected  harshest 

The  first  strophe  and  anti-strophe  of  the  following  chorus  are  so 


•  **  The  time  will  come,  when  Destiny  and  Death, 
Throned  in  a  burning  car,  the  thundering  wheels, 
Arm'd  with  gigantic  scythes  of  Adamant^ 
Shan  scour  the  field  of  life,  and  in  the  rear, 
The  fiend  Oblivion :  kingdoms,  empires,  worlds, 
Melt  in  the  general  blaze :  when  lo !  from  high, 
Andraste  darting  catches  from  the  wreck, 
The  roll  of  fame,  claps  her  ascending  plumes, 
And  stamps  on  orient  stars  each  patriot  name. 
Round  her  eternal  dome." 

Is  not  this  "  Heroics  vein? "  Could  Kidd  or  Marloe,  Mahound  and  Termagant,  or 
**  bedlam  Tamburlane  "  have  out-heroded  this  ?  Go  by,  Jeronymo.  Yet  not  unlikely 
Mason  thought  it  the  very  finest  passage  in  the  whole  Drama.  It  was,  however, 
written  differently  at  first,  and  altered  at  Oray's  suggestion.  *^  The  car  of  Destiny  and 
Death  is  a  very  noble  invention  of  the  same  class,  and  as  far  as  that  goes,  is  so  fine, 
that  it  makes  me  more  delicate  than  perhaps  I  should  be  about  the  dose  of  it 
Andraste  sailing  on  the  wings  of  Fame,  that  snatches  the  wreaths  to  hang  them  on  her 
loftiest  amaranth,  though  a  clear  and  beautiful  piece  of  wAnown  mythology,  has  too 
Greek  an  air  to  give  me  perfect  satisfaction." 

Second  thoughts,  in  poetiy,  are  seldom  best,  especially  when  those  thoughts  are  not 
the  poet's  own.  The  original  image  is  more  agreeable  and  less  monstrous  than  the 
one  substituted.  Strabo  informs  us,  that  the  Druids  foretold  the  final  destruction  of 
the  world  by  fire. 
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beautiftily  that  we  cannot  forbear  them,  though  we  haye  already  ex- 
ceeded in  quotation : 

Hail,  thou  harp  of  Phiygian  fame  ! 

In  yean  of  yore  that  Camber  bore 

From  Troy's  sepulchral  flame. 

With  ancient  Brute,  to  Britain's  shore. 

The  mighty  minstrel  came : 

Sublime  upon  the  bumish'd  prow 

He  hade  thy  manly  modes  to  flow. 

Britain  heard  the  descant  bold ; 

She  flung  her  white  arms  o'er  the  Sea, 

Proud  in  her  bosom  to  enfold 

The  freight  of  harmony. 

Mute  till  then  was  every  plain, 

Save  where  the  flood  o'er  mountains  rude 

Tumbled  his  tide  amain, 

And  Echo,  from  the  impending  wood. 

Resounded  the  hoarse  strain ; 

While  from  the  north  the  sullen  gale 

With  hollow  whistlings  shook  the  vale ; 

Dismal  notes,  and  answered  soon 

By  savage  howl  the  heaths  among. 

What  time  the  wolf  doth  bay  the  trembling  moon. 

And  thin  the  bleating  throng. 

But  Mason  never  long  together  keeps  dear  of  personifications,  which, 
if  they  were  always  striking,  or  beautiful,  or  singly  appropriate,  would 
be  cumbersome,  because  there  are  too  many  of  them  for  any  but  an 
expressly  allegorical  poem.  But  sometimes  the  personification  is  merely 
yerbal, — a  stale  device  to  exalt  the  style, — and  sometimes  they  produce 
an  incongruity,  being  unsuited  to  the  time,  the  speaker,  or  the  occa- 
sion. The  bard  Mador  talks  far  too  like  a  modem  poet,  when  he 
speaks  of  ^'  Fancy  the  Fairy,"  and  "  Inspiration,  bright  ey'd  Dame." 
The  mention  of  these  nonentities  takes  away  from  the  credibility  of  the 
supernatural  agencies,  which  the  interest  of  the  drama  requires  us 
pro  tempore  to  admit  to  be  real  existences.  Some  verses  in  the  sequel  of 
this  ode  are  exquisite,  as 

Lo !  the  sound  of  distant  plumes 

Pants  through  the  pathless  desert  of  the  air. 

Some  villainous,  as 

Tis  not  the  flight  of  her; 
Tis  sleep,  het  dewy  harbinger. 

and  worse  if  possible : 

I  sing 
A  sevenfold  chime,  and  sweep  and  swwg^ 
To  mix  thy  jnuidc  with  the  spheres. 
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How  could  Gray  suffer  such  enormities  as  these  to  pass?  The 
description  of  Inspiration^  when  she  comes^  ''with  a  pencil  in  her  hand/' 
is  very  indifferent. 

While  this  chorus^  which  begins  so  well,  is  singing,  the  Druid  seer 
goes  to  sleep,  has  very  painful  dreams,  and  at  the  end  of  it  starts  up  in 
great  terror,  and  utters  an  incoherent  speech,  which  is  timely  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Evelina,  who,  after  pardon  asked  for  her 
intrusion,  declares  her  suspicions  of  the  two  Brigantine  youths,  and 
specially  the  elder,  Vellinus.  The  Druids  caution  her  to  beware  of 
rash  judgment,  with  a  just  compliment  to  her  sex : 

Say'st  thou,  virgin  ? 
Heed  what  thou  say'st.    Suspicion  is  a  guest 
That,  in  the  breast  of  man,  of  wrathful  man. 
Too  oft  his  *  welcome  finds ;  yet  seldom  sure 
In  that  submissive  calm  that  smooths  the  mind 
Of  maiden  innocence, 

Evelina.     I  know  it  well. 
Yet  must  I  still  distrust  the  elder  stranger ; 
For  while  he  talks  (and  much  the  flatterer  talks), 
His  brother's  silent  carriage  gives  disproof 
Of  all  his  boast  j  indeed,  I  mark'd  it  well; 
And  as  my  father  with  the  elder  held 
Bold  speech  and  warlike,  as  is  still  his  wont 
When  fir'd  with  hope  of  conquest,  oft  I  saw 
A  sigh  unbidden  heave  the  younger's  breast, 
Half  check*d  as  it  was  rais'd,  sometimes  methought 
Hb  gentle  eye  would  cast  a  glance  on  me^ 
As  if  he  pitied  me ;  and  then  again 
Would  fasten  on  my  father,  gazing  there 
To  veneration ;  then  he'd  sigh  again. 
Look  on  the  ground,  and  hang  his  modest  head 
Most  pensively. 

This  is  beautifully  true  to   nature.t    Men  are  deceived  iu  their 

*  This  is  one,  but  not  an  only  instance  in  which  Mason  has  injured  and  overclouded 
his  phrase  by  unnecessary  and  imperfect  personification.  How  much  clearer  and 
more  flowing  were  this  passage,  were  it  written  ^too  oft  a  welcome  finds."  As  it  is, 
we  can  hardly  tell  to  what  antecedent  ^u  refers, — ^whether  to  suspicion  or  to  num. 

f  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  censured  if  I  quote  from  an  author  whom  it  might  not 
beseem  me  to  praise ;  but  the  passage  occurs  in  a  piece  not  so  well  known  as  some 
others,  and  illustrates  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain: 

^  And  yet  Sarolta,  simple,  inexperienced 

Could  see  him  as  he  was,  and  often  warned  me : 

Whence  learned  she  this? — O,  she  was  innocent! 

And  to  be  innocent  is  Nature's  wisdom ! 

The  fledge-dove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air, 
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judgments  of  others  bjr  a  thousand  causes :  by  their  hopes^  their  ambU 
tion^  th^r  vanity,  their  antipathies,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their  party 
feelings,  their  nationality,  but  above  all,  by  their  presumptuous  reliance 
on  the  rationative  understanding,  their  disregard  of  presentiments  and 
unaccountable  impressions,  and  their  vain  attempts  to  reduce  every 
thing  to  rule  and  measure.  Women,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  be 
very  women,  are  seldom  deceived,  except  by  love,  compassion,  or  reli- 
gious sympathy, — by  the  latter  too  often  deplorably ;  but  then  it  is  not 
because  their  better  angel  neglects  to  give  warning,  but  because  they 
are  persuaded  to  make  a  merit  of  disregarding  his  admonitions.  The 
craftiest  lago  cannot  win  the  good  opinion  of  a  true  woman,  unless 
he  approach  her  as  a  lover,  an  imfortunate,  or  %  religious  confidante* 
Be  it,  however,  remembered,  that  this  superior  discernment  in  character 
is  merely  a  female  instinct,  arising  from  a  more  delicate  sensibility,  a 
finer  tact,  a  clearer  intuition,  and  a  natural  abhorrence  of  every  appear- 
ance of  evil.  It  is  a  sense  which  only  belongs  to  the  innocent— «piite  ^ 
distinct  from  the  tact  of  experience.  If,  therefore,  ladies  without 
experience  attempt. to  judge ,  to  draw  conclusions  from  premises,  and 
give  a  reason  for  their  sentiments,  there  is  nothing  in  their  sex  to 
preserve  them  from  error.  But  we  must  return  to  Caractacus,  and 
show  how  thoroughly  the  notions  of  the  Druids  coincide  with  our  own, 
though  they  have  their  way  of  accounting  for  it : 

The  Gods,  my  brethren, 
Have  waked  these  doubts  in  the  untainted  breast 
or  this  mild  maiden;  oft  to  female  softness, 
Oft  to  the  purity  of  virgin  souls, 
Both  Heaven  its  voluntary  light  dispense, 
When  victims  bleed  in  vain. 

On  Evelina's  intreaty,  the  chorus  consent  that  she  shall  sift  Elidu. 
rus,  and,  if  possible,  draw  from  him  a  disclosure  of  his  brother's  plots. 
But  at  this  juncture  Caractacus  enters  with  the  two  Brigantian  youths, 
eager  to  know  the  answer  of  the  gods.  The  Druid  informs  him  that  it 
is  unfavourable ;  describes  his  horrible  though  undefined  visions,  and 
hints  his  suspicions.  Vellinus  interrupts  him  haughtily  and  rudely. 
The  Druid  sternly  rebukes,  and  Caractacus  apologizes  for  him.  Through- 

'    Fear'd  soon  as  seen,  and  flutters  back  to  shelter; 
And  the  young  steed  recoils  upon  its  haunches 
The  never-yet-seen  adder's  hiss  first  heard. 
O,  surer  than  Suspicion's  hundred  eyes 
Is  that  fine  sense,  which,  to  the  pure  in  heart, 
By  mere  oppugnancy  of  their  own  goodness. 
Reveals  the  approach  of  evil  * 
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out  the  Boene^  indeed  throughout  the  play,  he  behaves  witii  that 

unfaltering  boldness,  and  exhibits  that  readiness  of  reply,  which  the 

ignorant  are  so  apt  to  mistake  for  an  evidence  of  pure  intent  and 

innocence, — a  mistake  which  has  acquitted  many  a  thief,  and  not 

seldom  condemned  the  guiltless.    At  last  it  is  decreed  that  one  of  the 

youths  shall  undergo  the  ordeal  of  the  rocking  stone,  which  wiU  best 

be  described  in  the  Druid's  own  words :  * 

Behold  yon  huge 
And  unhewn  sphere  of  solid  adaman^ 
Which  poised  hy  magic,  rests  its  central  weight 
On  yonder  pointed  rock;  firm  as  it  seems, 
Such  is  its  strange  and  virtuous  property, 
It  moves  obsequious  to  the  gentlest  touch 
Of  him  whose  breast  is  pure ;  but  to  a  traitor, 
Though  e'en  a  giant's  prowess  nerved  his  arm, 
It  stands  as  fixt  as  Snowdon. 

The  brothers  draw  lots;  the  lot  falls  on  Elidurus.    He  fears,  yet  does 
not  shun  the  trial,  as  hardly  secure  of  his  own  guilt  or  innocence. 

Caractacus  and  Vellinus  are  conunanded  to  retire.  The  chorus  sing* 
the  "  custom  *d  hymn,"  preparatory  for  the  trial  of  the  stone.  It  is  too 
much  out  of  character.  Instead  of  invoking  any  real  or  accredited 
Power,  it  apostrophizes  Truth,  and  gives  that  ideal  personage  some 
very  extraordinary  properties;  at  least  if  Truth  is  not  the  Spirit 
addressed  it  is  by  no  means  clear  what  is : — 

Thou  Spirit  pure,  that  spread'st  unseen. 
Thy  pinions  o'er  this  ponderous  sphere,  . 
And  breathing  through  each  rigid  vein, 
Fill'st  with  stupendous  life  the  marble  mass, 

(By  the  way,  it  was  adamant  a  little  while  ago,) 

And  bid'st  it  bow  upon  its  base. 
When  sovereign  Truth  is  near. 

altogether,  this  "custom'dhymn"  is  not  equal  in  merit  to  the  generality 

•  "This  is  meant  to  describe  the  rocking  stone,  of  which  there  are  still  several  to  be 
seen  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Derbyshire.  They  are  universally  supposed  by  anti- 
quarians to  be  Druid  monuments;  and  Mr.  Toland  thinks  'that  the  Druids  made 
the  people  believe  that  they  only  could  move  them,  and  that  by  a  miracle,  by  which 
they  condemned  or  acquitted  the  accused,  and  often  brought  them  to  confess  what 
could  in  no  other  way  be  extorted  from  them.'  It  was  this  conjecture  which  gave 
the  hint  for  this  piece  of  machinery.  The  reader  may  find  a  description  of  one  of 
these  rocking  stones  in  Camden's  Britannia,  in  his  account  of  Pembrokeshire;  and 
also  several  in  Borlase's  History  of  ComwalL"— ^of<  on  the  paua^e. 

Similar  rocking  stones  have  been  discovered  in  America^  and  may  serve  to  support 
the  opinion  of  those  who  derive  the  aborigines  of  the  western  continent  from  British 
parentage. 
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of  Mason'd  lyritf  effufiions^  and  might  well  hare  heen  spared.  Yet  Eli- 
durus  says  it  came  over  his  soul  as  doth  the  thunder : — 

While  distant  yet  with  unexpected  burst, 
It  threats  the  trembUnff*  ear. 

and  desire  to  be  led  to  the  tria]^  though  cautioned  that  Death  must  he 
the  penalty  of  failure,  ^ust  as  the  Druid  has  pronounced  ''  Thou  must 
die^"  Evelina  enters  and  starts  at  the  word^  for  she  is  very  much  inter, 
ested  in  the  tender-conscienced  stripling.  He  is  not  less  agitated^  but 
cries  out  "  Lead  to  the  Rock ;"  yet  the  Druid  affords  him  what  he 
seems  to  think  cruel  mercy — a  private  examination  by  the  Princess. 
The  scene  which  follows  contains  a  good  situation^  and  sets  the  charac- 
ters of  EHdurus  and  of  Evelina  in  a  very  pleasing  light;  but  Ma- 
son^ in  his  passion  for  illustrations^  purely  Celtic,  stumbles  into  the 
profoundest  Bathos,  when  he  makes  the  young  lady  tell  the  young  man 
that  on  his  brow  the  liberal  hand  of  Heaven  has  pourtrayed  truth  as  visi- 
ble and  bold  as  were  the  pictured  suns  that  decked  the  brows  of  her 
brave  ancestors.    What  a  simile ! 

The  conference  is  prolonged  through  many  speeches,  in  which  how- 
ever no  business  is  done.     Elidurus,  though  smitten  at  once  with  love 
and  with  conscience,  will  not  speak  to  betray  his  unworthy  brother. 
Evelina  adjures — sweeps — kneels : — 

Ah,  see  me  kneel ! 
I  am  of  royal  blood,  not  wont  to  kneel, 
Yet  will  I  kneel  to  thee;  O  save  mj  father, 
Save  a  distressful  maiden  from  the  force 
Of  barbarous  men !    Be  thou  a  brother  to  me. 
For  mine  alas !  ah ! 

As  she  utters  these  words  her  real  brother  enters.  There  is  eertainly. 
no  physical  impossibility  in  this.  It  is  one  of  those  coincidences  which 
"  amid  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world,"  must  some  time  or  other  have 
occurred,  as  a  pack  of  cards^  if  shuffled  a  billion  times^  would,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  sometimes  produce  a  perfect  sequence.  Still 
we  should  vehemently  suspect  the  player  in  whose  hand  it  occurred. 
Gray  calls  this  situation  superlative,  but  it  seems  too  melo-dramatic  for 
a  regular  and  serious  drama,  and  in  the  closet^  produces  no  effect  pow. 
erful  enough  to  atone  for  its  improbability.  It  is  a  proofs  among  many 
others^  that  Mason  had  always  a  hankering  after  the  stage.  But  the 
dialogue  that  follows^  the  surprize  and  indignation  of  Arviragus  at 
finding  his  sister  on  her  knees  before  a  stranger  youth,  the  severe 

*  Would  not  this  epithet  apply  better  to  ears  more  moveable  and  muscular,  as  well 
as  more  elongated,  than  the  human  usually  are  ? 

3  K 
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inquiries  of  the  Druid,  the  confident  yet  modest  tone  in  which  the  son 
of  Gara€tacu8  explains  his  imputed  flight  and  absence,  and  at  onoe 
announces  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  and  the  treasonable  design  of  the 
young  Brigantes,  display  an  energy,  a  precipitation,  an  heroic  pathos, 
of  which  the  later  English  tragedy  has  few  instances  to  boast.  Not 
less  excellent  is  the  conduct  of  Elidums,  who,  after  asking  for  '^  deaths 
sudden  death/'  and  being  threatened  with  'lingering,  piece-meal 
death,"  still  refuses  to  disclose  his  brother's  infamy : — 

It  u  not  fear, 
Druids,  it  is  not  fear  that  shakes  me  thus, 
The  great  Gods  know  it  is  not.    Ye  can  never~ 

This  is  true  tragic  language.  But  when  the  Druids  threaten  him  with 
torture,  and  that,  too,  in  terms  which  imply  that  it  is  to  be  inflicted 
by  their  own  sanctified  hands,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  terrihU  is 
purchased  too  dear.  Such  a  proceeding,  though  not  perhaps  at  variance 
with  the  traditional  character  of  the  Druids,  who  were  as  little  tender 
or  scrupulous  as  other  sacerdotal  ccutes,  with  regard  to  the  means  by 
which  they  maintained  their  authority,  jars  painfully  with  the  almost 
christijui  morality  uttered  by  the  bardic  chorus  and  the  corjrphaeus.  It, 
however,  serves  its  purpose :  it  elicits  the  stubborn  honour  and  frater- 
nal affection  of  Elidurus,  who  interests  Arviragus  and  Evelina  so  much 
in  his  favour,  and  gains  so  much  upon  the  good  graces  of  the  cho- 
rus,  that  at  last  it  is  agreed  that  he  shall  be  free,  and  his  brother 
hostage  for  his  fidelity.  He  wishes  to  rush  forth  and  engage  the 
Romans,  but  this  the  chorus  will  not  permit  till  he  shall  be  duly 
purified  by  priestly  rites.  The  speech  in  which  this  declaration  is 
made,  is,  though  perhaps  not  meant  to  be,  a  master-piece  of  priestly 
sophistry :— - 

He^  us,  Prince, 

Mona  permits  not  that  he  fight  her  hattles 

Till  duly  purified :  For  though  his  soul 

Took  up  unwittingly  this  deed  of  baseness, 

Yet  is  lustration  meet     Learn  that  in  vice 

There  is  a  noisome  rankness,  unperceived 

By  gross  corporeal  sense,  which  so  offends 

Heaven's  pure  divinities,  as  us  the  stench 

Of  vapour  wafted  from  sulphureous  pool. 

Or  poisonous  weed  obscene.    Hence  doth  the  man 

Who  even  converses  with  a  villain,  need 

As  much  purgation  as  the  pallid  wretch 

'Scap'd  from  the  walls  where  fh>wning  Pestilence 

Spreads  wide  her  livid  bannen.     For  this  cause, 

Ye  priests,  conduct  the  youth  to  yonder  grove. 

And  do  the  needful  rites. 
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These  sixteen  liiies^  though  probably  introduced  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  get  Elidums  out  of  the  way^  do  in  effect  comprise  the  whole 
art  and  mystery  of  priestcraft^  as  far  as  it  can  be  practised  in  a  civil- 
ised society:  of  priestcraft,  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
mere  necromancy  of  savages^  and  on  the  other,  from  the  christian 
ministry  of  an  enlightened  church.  The  great  arcanum  of  the  priest 
is  to  convince  his  subjects  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  his  own 
order  and  office.  He  is  not  content,  by  his  instructions,  to  point  out 
the  way  to  righteousnefl8,**-by  his  example,  to  lead  it, — by  his  admo- 
nition and  discipline,  to  restrain  those  that  would  stray  from  it; — but 
he  will  have  it  that  his  passport  is  needful  to  gain  admission  at  the 
end.  He  urges  great  and  momentous  truths,  even  the  exceeding  sin. 
fulness  of  sin,  its  deadly  and  infectious  quality,  its  offensiveness  to  the 
pure  Divinity,  as  a  quack  doctor  describes,  often  with  fearful  eloquence, 
(for  knavery  is  more  eloquent  than  honesty)  the  horrors  of  disease,  and 
when  the  vivid  picture  is  strongly  stamped  on  the  passive  imagination, 
then  he  reckons  upon  a  ready  reception  for  his  own  panacea.  Quacks 
in  medicine,  however,  are  generally  content  to  sell  their  nostrums,  and 
suffer  their  patients  to  take  them  in  their  own  way,  and  at  their  own 
time  ;  but  quacks  in  divinity  make  the  efficacy  of  the  catholicon  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  hand  that  administers  it ; — the  physic,  according  to 
them,  is  of  no  use  without  the  physician.  The  Druid,  in  the  play, 
speaks  well  and  wisely  of  the  rankness,  the  pollution  of  vice,  and  the 
contagion  of  evil  communication  ;  only,  with  another  Hieratical  artifice, 
expressed  in  such  metaphors  as  produces  a  confusion  between  fancy  and 
conviction,  a  spiritualizing  of  the  corporeal,  and  a  corporealizing  of  the 
spiritual,  which  predisposes  the  mind  to  attribute  spiritual  effects  to 
corporeal  acts, — the  very  definition  of  superstition,  and  the  condition 
of  sacerdotal  despotism.  The  power  of  rites  and  lustrations  (whatever 
the  Druidical  lustrations  consisted  of)  to  remove  the  pollution  spoken 
of,  the  Druid  prudently  leaves  to  be  inferred. 

The  meeting  of  Caractacus  and  Arviragus  follows.  The  first  inter, 
view  of  a  father  with  a  son  whom  he  has  wrongfully  suspected  of  flight 
and  baseness,  and  of  whose  honour  he  is  but  now  satisfied,  is  one  of 
those  sittiations  in  which  no  writer  can  help  being  pathetic.  As  little 
generally  is  said  when  such  junctures  take  place  in  real  life,  at  least 
till  the  first  painful  transport  is  passed,  and  as  sighs,  and  tears  sup- 
pressed, are  not  very  easily  printed,  it  is  perhaps  better,  in  plays  meant 
to  be  read  only,  that  these  meetings  should  be  described  than  represent- 
ed. The  speech  with  wliich  Caractaais  receives  his  son  is  a  great  deal 
too  long  and  declamatory ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  old  warrior 
throughout  is  too  flue  a  talker.    Ar^  iragus  is  brief,— so  much  the 
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better.  It  transpires^  that-  as  soon  as  ever  Evelina  annoonoed  to  Bar 
father  the  appearance  of  Arviragiis^  Vellinus  fled  to  join  the  Romans* 
Some  scenes  follow^  vhich^  though  well  written,  do  not  prmnote  the 
catastrophe^  and  seem  introduced  only  to  present  Evelina -in  the  ami- 
able light  of  a  suppliant  for  Elidurus,  whose  life  is  forfeited  by  his 
brother's  flight.  She  prevails.  He  is  purified  according  to  poetic 
rites:-— 

Thrice  do  we  sprinkle  thee  with  day-break  dew, 
Shook  from  the  May-thom  bloeiom ;  twice  and  thrice 
Toucl}  we  thy  forehead  with  our  holy  wand; 
Now  thou  art  fully  purged.    Now  rise,  restored 
To  virtue  and  to  us 

Caractacus  and  Arviragus  re-enter.  The  Druids  pronounce  their 
benediction,  and  present  Caractacus  with  the  '*  sword  of  old  Bellinus/' 
Trifingus^  which  sheds  *'  portentous  streams  of  scarlet  lights"  and  has 
slept  for  many  an  age  within  a  consecrated  oak.  Their  charge  and 
adjuration  is  almost  literally  rendered  from  an  old  Greek  writer,  quoted 
by  Selden  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  treatise  on  the  Syrian  Grods. 
Mason  has  studded  it  with  unnecessary  epithets,  yet  it  has  an  imposing 
magical  effect : — 

By  the  bright  circle  of  the  golden  sun, 
By  the  brief  courses  of  the  errant  moon, 
By  the  dread  potency  of  every  star 
That  studs  the  mystic  zodiac's  burning  girth, 
By  each  and  all  of  these  supernal  signs, 
We  do  abjure  thee  with  this  trusty  blade 
To  guard  yon  central  oak,  whose  holiest  stem 
Involves  the  spirit  of  high  Taranis. 

Then  follow  prayers  and  benedictions,  and  fistrewells.    The  scene  would 
be  capital,  were  there  not  too  much  of  it.    The  words  of  the  chorus- 
Now  rise  all; 

And  Heaven,  that  knows  what  most  ye  ought  to  ask, 

Grant  all  ye  ought  to  have, 
are  worthy  of  a  better  religion  than  theirs.     Yet  they  nearly  resemble, 
if  they  were  not  suggested  by,  a  distitch  attributed  to  Homer. 

The  time,  which  commenced  with  the  first  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
has  now  advanced  to  black  midnight ;  '^  the  stars  are  faded."  At  this 
"dreadful  hour"  it  is  resolved  to  attack  the  invaders.  The  bards,  for 
the  sign  of  onset,  sound  the  ancieutest  of  all  their  rhymes  :-^ 

The  force  of  that  high  air 
Did  Julius  feel,  when  fired  by  it,  our  fathers 
First  drove  him  recreant  to  his  ships;  and  ill 
Had  fared  his  second  landing,  but  that  Pate 
Silenced  the  master  bard,  who  led  the  song. 
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The  brave  youths  are  directed  to  inarch  in  silence  till  they  hear  the 
blast  of  the  saored^trumpet,  then  to  make  the  onsets— a  singular  piece 
of  tactics — ^the  moment  of  attack  to  be  chosen  by  bards  who  had  no 
opportimity  of  seeing  how  or  where  the  enemy  was  posted.  Evelina's 
adieu  is  affecting : — 

Brother, 
Let  us  embrace.     Oh !  thou  much-honoured  stranger, 
I  charge  thee  fight  by  my  dear  brother's  side. 
And  shield  him  from  the  foe ;  for  he  is  brave, 
And  will,  with  bold  and  well-directed  arm. 
Return  thy  succour. 
Aviragus  and  Elidurus  set  forth  for  battle.     Mador,  the  principal 
bard,  ^s  into  a  transport,  snatches  his  harp^  and  strikes  the  famous 

strain  :— 

Hark !  heard  ye  not  yon  footstep  dread, 

That  shook  the  earth  with  thundering  tread  ? 

Twas  Death  :— in  haste 

The  warrior  passed ; 

High  tower'd  his  helmed  head, 

I  mark'd  his  mail,  I  mark'd  his  shield, 

I  'spy'd  the  sparkling  of  his  spear, 

I  saw  his  giant  arm  the  faulchion  wield. 

Wide  wav'd  the  bick'ring  blade,  and  fired  the  angry  air. 

The  idea  of  making  death  a  martial  and  inspiring  Deity,  and  putting 
into  his  mouth  an  exulting  battle-hymn^  is  happy,  novel,  and  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  recorded  character  of  the  northern  nations,  both 
Celtic  and  Teutonic,  who  thought  natural  dissolution,  by  disease  or 
age,  the  worst  disgrace,  or  crudest  calamity : 

Fear  not  now  the  fever's  fire. 

Fear  not  now  the»death-bed  groan. 

Pangs  that  torture,  pains  that  tire. 

Bed-rid  age,  with  feeble  moan : 

These  domestic  terrors  wait 

Hourly  at  my  palace  gate : 
And  when  o'er  slothful  realms  my  rod  I  wave. 
These  on  the  tyrant  King  and  coward  slave. 
Rush  with  vindictive  rage,  and  drag  them  to  their  grave. 

But  ye  my  son's,  in  this  high  hour, 

Shall  share  the  fulness  of  my  power. 

«  o  •  * 

Where  creeps  the  nine- fold  stream  profound 
Her  black  inexorable  round. 
And  on  the  bank. 
To  willow's  dank. 
The  shiv'ring  ghosts  are  bound. 
Twelve  thousand  crescents  all  shall  swell, 
To  full-orb'd  pride,  and  fading  die, 
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Ere  they  agiiii  iu  life's  gay  mansioiu  dwell, 

Nor  such  the  meed  that  crown's  the  sons  of  liberty'. 

No  my  Britons !  battle-slain, 
Raptore  gilds  your  parting  hour : 
I  that  all  despotic  reign, 
Claim  but  there  a  moment's  power, 
Swiftly  the  soul  of  British  flame, 
Animates  some  kindred  frame, 
Swiftly  to  life  and  light  exultant  flies, 
Exults  again  in  martial  extacies, 
Again  for  freedom  fights,  again  for  freedom  dies. 

Caractacus,  enraptured  with  the  eDthuBiasm  of  the  song,  yearns  after 

life  renewed^  longs  to  rush  into  the  fray,  that  soi:tie  "  blessed  shaft  may 

rid  him  of  the  clog  of  cumbrous  age."    The  Druid  bids  him  observe  the 

prosperous  omen^  the  clear  and  amber-skirted  clouds  that  rise  from  the 

altar.    At  the  instant  a  Bard  announces  that  the  Romans  are  fled ! 

His  account  of  the  engagement  is  spirited^  expressed  with  an  epic  pomp 

and  elevation  borrowed  from  the  narrative  orations  of  the  Heralds,  and 

Messengers  of  the  Greek  Tragedy,  with  which  Shakspeare,  whether  led 

by  his  own  judgment,  or  by  the  cusUm  of  his  contemporaries,  has  also 

coincided  in  adopting  a  diction  unusuaUy  elaborate  and  ornate,  when 

any  thing  is  to  be  related. 

There  is  one  line  of  the  Bard's  tale  which,  if  pronounced  on  the  atage^ 

would  be  very  apt  to  disturb  the  gravity  of  a  tragic  scene,  azid  "  strain 

men's  cheeks  to  idle  merriment :" 

No  sound  was  heard, 
Step  felt,  or  sight  desciy'd:  for  safely  hid, 
Beneath  the  purple  pall  of  sacrifice, 
Did  sleep  our  holy  fire,  nor  saw  the  air. 
Till  to  that  pass  we  came,  where  whUom  Brute, 
Planted  his  five  hoar  altars. 

This  comes  of  the  folly  of  clipping  ancient  or  foreign  names  to  make 
them  look  like  English.  Our  language  has  no  inflexions  or  analogies 
which  require  this  practice,  and  indeed  the  general  ruggedness  of  our 
orthoepy  is  agreeably  relieved  by  the  intermixture  of  the  sounding 
appellatives  of  the  southern  nations.  We  are  happy  to  see  Dante, 
Petrarcha,  Boccacio,  Raffaello,  restored  to  their  natural  proportions,  and 
hope  they  will  be  shortly  followed  by  Ovidius,  Horatius,  Livius,  and 
others.  Pray  let  us  hear  no  more  of  Cicero's  being  le  meme  que  Marc 
Tulle. 

The  sum  of  the  Bard's  information  is,  that  the  Romans,  after  a  sharp 
and  brief  conflict,  are  driven  to  their  ships,  pursued  by  Arviragus  and 
Elidurus,  who. 
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Like  Twin-Lions, 
Did  side  by  side  engage. 

Clargctacus^  like  an  old  man,  replies : — 

Thus  my  friend  Ebrancus 
lU-fated  Prince !  didst  tboa  and  I  in  youth 
Unite  our  valours. 

Six  Roman  captives  are  led  in^  who  afford  the  Rer.  Mr.  Mason  an 
opportunity  of  paying  a  compliment  to  the  doth^  rather,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, at  the  eiEpense  of  nature  and  probability.  But  throughout  the 
play  the  Druids,  though  sufficiently  Druidical  in  their  costume,  and 
their  allusions,  are  very  good  Protestants  in  their  moral  principles,  and 
barring  the  occasional  flashes  of  fierceness  which  belcmg  to  the  martial 
crisis,  utter  sentiments  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  clergy  of  any 
archdeaconry  whatsoever.  Generally  speaking,  this  is  unexceptionable. 
The  real  morals  of  a  barbarous  age,  above  all,  of  a  barbarous  priesthood, 
can  never  be  exhibited,  by  authors  of  a  more  advanced  period,  with  pro- 
ducing loathing  or  shuddering;  because  the  morals  and  manners  of 
civilization  cannot  be  wholly  excluded^  nor  can  any  power  of  writing 
bring  the  reader's  imagination  to  the  level  of  the  time  represented. 
Stilly  some  regard  should  be  had  to  consistency  of  character.  We  must 
not  make  an  Indian  warrior  talk  like  a  Qu£jcer,  nor  the  priest  of  an 
idolatrous  worship  discourse  like  a  Paley  or  a  Priestley.  But  Mason 
has  made  his  Hero  disagreeable,  in  order  to  bestow  upon  his  chorus  a 
virtue  which  becomes  them  less  than  any  one  else.  Caractacus, 
addressing  the  captives,  tells  them,  with  a  bombast  circumstance,  about 
the  native  rights  ^'  man  claims  from  man,"  that  they  are  not  to  b6 
slaves,  nor  to  be  dragged  behind  the  "  scythed  cars  in  arrogance  of 
triumph."  Neither  were  they,  till  the  Britons  had  learned  avarice  of 
the  Romans^  to  be  bartered  for  gold ;  but,  what  he  concludes  will  be 
perfectly  satisfactory,  they  are  to  be  lifted  to  the  Gods  in  the  "  radiant 
doud"  of  sacrifice.  He  comforts  them  with  the  assurance  that  the 
Gods  will  either  advance  them  to  a  better  world  or  give  them  fresh 
bodies  in  thisj  and  asks : — 

Does  there  breathe, 
A  wretch  so  paWd  with  the  vain  fear  of  death, 
Can  oall  this  cruelty :  'tis  love,  'tis  mercy ; 
And  grant,  ye  Gods,  if  e*er  I'm  made  a  captive, 
I  meet  the  like  fair  treatment  from  the  foe, 
Whose  stronger  star  quells  mine. 

Any  child  may  see  the  impossibility  of  this  tirade  about  *'  love  and 
mercy"  taking  place  in  a  land  of  human  sacrifices.  A  cruel  religion 
must  engender  a  cruel  morality.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  It  would 
be  naturally  supposed  that  the  captives  would  be  lovingly  and  mercifully 
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led  off,  to  suffer  combustion  in  a  colossus  of  basket-work,  unless  Evelina 
or  Arviragus  should  interpose  in  their  favour.  But  no.  The  Druids 
are  made  to  forbid  and  execrate  the  holiest  saeramerU  of  their  own 
religion : — 

O  think  not  King, 

That  Mona  shall  be  caret  by  these  dire  rites, 

Even  from  the  youth  of  time  yon  holy  altar. 

Has  held  the  place  thou  seest:  a^es  on  ages. 

Have  there  one  sacrifice,  but  never  yet, 

Streamed  it  With  human  gore :  nor  ever  shall 

While  we  hold  office  here :  'tis  true  that  Gaul, 

True  too  that  Britain,  by  the  Gauls  mistanght, 

Have  done  such  deeds  of  horror ;  deeds  that  shocked 

Humanity,  and  call'd  from  angry  Heaven, 

These  curses  on  our  country. 

Carac.    Can  the  Gods 

Behold  a  sight  more  grateful,  than  the  flame, 

That  blasts  impiety  ? 
'  ChoruB,    Admit  they  cannot : 

Need  they  the  hand  of  man  to  light  that  flame  ? 

Have  not  those  God's  their  lightning?    Taranis, 

Doth  he  not  wield  the  thunder? 

Carac.    Holy  Druid, 

I  stand  rebuked.    Will  ye  then  pardon  them  ? 
Chor.    We  say  not  that    Vengeance  shall  have  her  course. 

But  vengeance  in  her  own  peculiar  garb. 

Not  in  the  borrowed  weeds  of  sage  religion : 

They  suit  not  her. 

This  conclusion  reminds  one  rather  awkwardly  of  the  inquisition  deli- 
vering over  its  victims  "  to  the  secular  arm." 

Altogether  we  think  this  scene  intrusive  and  improper.  It  does  not 
at  all  further  the  plot ;  it  violates  the  truth  of  history ;  it  represents 
Caractacus  as  a  pitiful  and  superstitious  sophist,  and  makes  a  heathen 
priesthood  the  opponents  of  bloody  superstition. 

The  play  now  draws  to  a  close.  Evelina  rushes  in,  trembling  and 
alarmed.  She  has  heard  hostile  footsteps  in  the  grove.  Caractacus 
tries  to  laugh  away  her  fears ;  but  she  is  positive  that  she  saw  sacrile- 
gious brands.  The  grove  is  on  fire.  Caractacus  mistakes  the  flames 
for  the  rising  sun.  Not  so  the  Druids.  They  see  plainly  what  is  the 
matter,  call  again  to  arms,  Caractacus  runs  out  to  defend  the  altars. 
The  chorus  scamper  to  and  fro  in  consternation.  Arviragus  enters^ 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Elidurus,  mortally  wounded.  Dying  scenes;, 
tediously  protracted,  are  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  tragic  expedients. 
If  there  be  one  rule  of  the  French  stage,  which  we  could  wish  to  be 
adopted  on  ours,  it  is  that  which  banishes  murder  from  the  stage. 
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Mason^  moreovtr,  gives  the  agonies  of  death  without  the  animation  of 
a  fight.  The  clash  of  swords  always  sounds  well  in  a  theatre ;  but 
dying  groans  and  convulsions  are  dull  to  read,  and  eithei'  horrible  or 
ridiculous  to  see  acted. 

It  is  difficult  to  guess  our  author's  motive  for  keeping  Arviragus  so 
long  in  his  misery ;  for  all  he  has  to  say  might  be  said  in  five  lines, 
and  just  as  well  by  Elidurus  as  by  himself.  It  amounts  to  this  ;-*- 
that  the  flight  of  the  Romans  to  the  ships  was  a  feint ; — ^that  only  one 
half  of  the  invaders  had  been  discovered  and  repulsed  by  the  Britons, 
while  the  other  moiety,  guided  by  Vellinus,  had  pursued  an  unobserved 
track,  gained  the  pass,  and  were  even  now  surrounding  the  sacred 
recess.  Aviragus,  having  dissuaded  Elidurus  from  suicide  by  recom. 
mending  Evelina  to  his  guardianship,  expires,  with  a  request  that  his 
remains  may  rest  within  the  hallowed  circle : — 

I  fought  to  save  these  groves, 
And  fruitless  though  I  fought,  some  grateful  oak, 
I  trust,  will  spread  its  reverential  gloom 
O'er  my  pale  ashes. 

Evelina  first  faints,  and  then  talks  wildly,  in  a  way  for  which  the 
Druids,  had  they  resembled  some  clerks  of  the  present  day,  would 
have  read  her  a  severe  lecture : — 

Yes, 
Now  he  is  dead;  I  felt  his  spirit  go 
In  a  cold  sigh,  and,  as  it  pass'd,  methought 
It  paused  awhile,  and  trembled  on  my  lips! 
Take  me  not  from  him :  breathless  as  he  is. 
He  is  my  brother  still,  and  if  the  Gods 
Do  please  to  grace  him  with  tome  happier  hevw§y 
They  n^er  can  give  to  him  af<mder  tisUr. 

This  sounds  rather  like  a  denial  of  omnipotence.  The  chorus,  how- 
ever, are  too  much  engaged  to  animadvert  upon  it.  Pressed  as  they 
are  on  every  side, — the  sacred  oaks  crackling  in  irreligious  flames, — 
their  monarch  slain  or  captive, — their  brethren  scattered  or  massacred, 
— the  holy  circle  on  the  point  of  bloody  desecration,  they  nevertheless 
stand  firm  to  raise  their  last  dirge  for  their  dying  champion.  There 
is  something  grand  in  this  stem  determination  to  do  their  duty  so  long 
as  there  is  ground  free  to  do  it  in ;  and  the  lines  are  noble  in  spirit, 
though  rather  rugged  in  their  construction  :-— 

While  yet  a  moment  Freedom  stays. 
That  moment  which  outweighs 
Eternity's  unmeasured  hoards, 
Shall  Mona's  grateful  bards  employ 
To  hymn  their  godlike  hero  to  the  sky. 
Ring  out,  ye  mortal  strings! 

3  L 
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Answer,  thou  heavenly  harp  instinct  with  spirit  all. 
That  o*er  the  jasper  arch  self-warbling  awmyt 
0£  blest  Andraste's  throne. 

At  this  instant  Aulus  Didius  and  Romans  enter.  A  fierce  combat  of 
words  ensues  between  the  Druids  and  the  Roman  general^  who,  having 
power  and  success  on  his  side^  naturally  keeps  his  temper  much  the^ 
best.  The  Druids  curse  lustily  and  honestly^  and  Aulus  responds  in 
the  general  common-place  falsehoods  of  civilized  liberticides^  that  "  they 
fight  not  to  enslave,  but  humanize;"  and  points  out  in  a  friendly 
manner  the  great  danger  and  impropriety  of  '' aiding  the  foes  of 
Caesar."  Mason  excels  in  this  sort  of  dialogue:  he  ennobles  anger^ 
and  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  anger  is  really  noble,  it  glows  and 
flashes  magnificently  through  his  gorgeous  diction,  like  thunder  burst- 
ing from  cloudy  masses,7— 

Their  torn  skirts  gilded  by  the  sunken  sun. 

A  bard  enters,  and  says  that  Caractacus  is  captive,  but  yet  not  basely, 
nor  easily : — 

Know,  ere  he  yielded. 
Their  bravest  veterans  bled.     He,  too,  the  spy. 
The  base  Brigantian  prince,  hath  sealM  his  fraud 
With  death.    Bursting  through  armed  ranks  that  hemmed 
The  caitiff  round,  the  bold  Caractacus 
Seiz'd  his  false  throat,  and,  as  he  gave  him  death. 
Indignant  thundered,  "  This  is  my  last  stroke — 
Tlie  stroke  of  Justice!'' 

Then  enters  Caractacus,  as  captive,  and  there  are  some  good  speeches, 
taken  from  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  &c. ;  but  though  good,  and  well  trans, 
lated,  they  are  as  heavy  as  "  more  last  thoughts "  generally  are. 
Caractacus,  Evelina,  and  Elidurus  are  marched  off  the  stage,  ready 
and  resigned  for  their  voyage  to  Rome. 

We  are  almost  afraid  that  we  have  done  Mason  some  injustice  ill 
this  cursory  review  of  his  best  known  productions.  But  nothing  could 
be  further  from  our  intention,  than  to  reduce  that  just  estimation 
which  his  energetic  and  cultivated  talents  have  gained  him.  So  far 
from  it,  we  think  Caractacus  better,  even  as  a  tragedy,  than  any  thing 
that  was  produced  in  Mason's  time.  It  aims  at  a  high  mark.  It 
addresses  itself  to  the  moral  imagination :  it  recognizes  a  sympathy 
between  the  uneasy  strivings  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  everlasting 
works  of  nature :  it  proves  its  author  to  have  been  a  true  poet  in  desire 
and  object;  and  if,  instead  of  a  tragedy,  he  has  given  a  serious  poem 
in  dialogue,  let  us  not  quarrel  with  a  golden  vase,  if  it  should  not 
exactly  correspond  with  its  description  in  the  catalogue. 

Caractacus  was  altered  by  the  author,  and  .produced  at  Covent  Uar« 
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den—- with  applause,  ad  the  Biographia  Dramatica  iDforms  lis— in  177^* 
We  do  not  recollect  what  the  alterations  were,  though  we  have  seen 
the  play,  as  performed,  in  Bell's  "  British  Theatre,"  hut  we  doubt  not 
they  were  for  the  worse.  Probably  Mason  would  never  have  made 
them,  had  he  not  recollected  the  surreptitious  mangling  of  "  Elfrida." 
In  the  days  of  yore,  when  college  halls  were  fitted  up  for  theatres,  and 
when  the  fairest  ladies  of  the  court  of  King  Charles  (the  ^rst,  mind 
you,)  did  not  disdain  to  take  a  part  in  the  masques  of  Ben  Jonson, 
Caractacus  might  have  been  acted  as  it  should  be;  but  it  is  either 
too  good,  or  not  good  enough,  for  an  acting  play  on  our  common  stages* 
Besides  "  Elfrida  "  and  "  Caractacus,"  Mason  produced  two  dramatic 
performances,  of  which  the  world  and  the  critics  have  taken  little 
notice,  and  which  we  can  only  slightly  mention.  The  first,  "  Argen- 
tile  and  Curan,"  a  legendary  drama,  taken  from  a  story  in  Warner's 
'^  Albion's  England,"  to  be  foimd  in  Percy's  Relics,  and  in  Camp- 
bell's Selections.  It  is  truly  a  Yorkshire  tragedy,  the  scene  being 
''in  and  about  the  castle  of  Whitby,  afterwards  in  the  valley  of 
Hakeness."  In  this.  Mason  has  relinquished  his  allegiance  to  the 
Greeks  and  French,  and  imitated  pretty  closely  the  Elizabethan 
writers.  Of  the  irregularity  of  the  composition  he  seems  to  have  been 
fully  aware  by  his  motto,  from  the  prologue  to  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher's "Captain:"-— 

''This  is  nor  comedy,  nor  tragedy,  nor  histoiy." 

No  matter  what  it  be  if  it  be  good  of  its  kind,  and  that  we  really  think 
it  is.  It  does  not  contain  many  very  fine  extractahle  passage,  but  we 
have  seldom  read  a  play  that  carried  us  more  pleasantly  from  beginning 
to  end.  It  is  interspersed  with  comic  scenes  in  prose,  wrought  with 
considerable  ingenuity  into  the  texture  of  the  piece,  but  too  obviously 
imitated  from  Shakspeare.  It  is  not  comedy,  but  tragedy  making  her. 
self  quite  at  home.  The  story  is  briefly  as  follows :  Adelbright,  King 
of  Deira,  (the  southern  division  of  what  was  afterwards  the  united  and 
heptarchic  kingdom  of  Northumberland,),  on  the  point  of  death,  retires 
into  the  monastery  of  Whitby,  leaving  the  regency,  and  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  daughter  Argentile  to  his  brother  Edel,  King  of  Bemida^ 
The  play  commences  with  a  dirge,  sung  by  Monks  and  Nuns,  and 
addressed  to  Hilda,  the  sainted  Patroness  of  the  Abbey  and  Kingdom. 
Adelbright,  according  to  the  fashion  of  early  Saxon  Monarchs,  preparing 
for  death,  divests  himself  of  royalty,  and  becomes  a  Monk ;  but  ere  he 
quits  the  world  for  ever,  implores  his  brother  to  bring  about  the  mar- 
riage already  negociated  between  his  daughter  Argentile,  and  the  young 
heir  of  Denmark.  Edel  professes  himself  willing  to  rule  over  Bemicia 
and  Deira,  jointly  with  his  niece  and  her  young  husband ;  but  as  soon 
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as  Addbriglit  Is  out  of  the  way^  like  the  oommon  uncle  of  tale  and  plays^ 
sets  aboat  to  frustrate  the  match,  and  defraud  his  niece  of  her  inherit- 
ance :  he  ptote  with  the  Prior  of  Whitby  (whom  he^^aina  over  by  promises 
of  church  preferment)  to  give  out  that  Adettn-ight  is  already  dead;  and  to 
cut  off  that  aged  monarch  firom  all  intelligence  of  what  is  going  on  with, 
out  the  conrent.  When  the  Danish  ambassadors  arrive^  £del  breaks  ofT 
the  match  abruptly,  on  a  fiJse  pretence  of  Argentile's  over  youth  and 
repugnance  to  marriage.  Curan,  the  Danish  Prince,  and  intended 
spouse  of  Argentile,  who  has  accompanied  the  ambassadors  incog,  with 
a  design  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  is  to  be  united,  and  a 
pretty  strong  headed  determination  to  break  off  the  alliance  himself,  if 
the  maidm  prove  homely,  remains  behind,  in  the  disguise  of  a  minstrel, 
gains  admission  to  King  Edel's  court,  attends  him  on  a  hawking  party, 
and  delighting  the  usurper  alike  with  his  music  and  his  skill  in  iidd« 
sports,  is  at  once  advanced  to  the  place  of  cup-bearer.  Still  farther 
pleased  with  his  youthful  beauty,  and  noble  air,  the  tyrant  resolves  to 
make  the  supposed  minstrel  subserviant  to  a  vile  purpose  he  has  hatched 
of  ridding  himself  of  his  niiece  Argentile,  by  inveighling  her  into  a  low 
marriage.  He  therefore  proposes  to  Curan  that  he  shall  act  the  Prince 
of  Denmark,  and  be  introduced  to  the  FHncess  in  that  character.  This 
idea  of  making  a  man  plaif  himself  is  very  felicitous.  Curan,  of  course^ 
readily  closes  with  the  proposal,  and  assures  the  King  that  he  had  been 
the  Prince's  companion  in  childhood,  that  in  sport  they  sometimes 
changed  dresses,  and  that  their  resemblance  in  mien  and  features  was  so 
striking,  (hat  they  were  frequently  mistaken  for  each  other.  This  pro- 
mising scheme  is,  however,  disappointed  by  the  disappearance  of  Argen^ 
tine,  who  with  Osward,  an  old  fiiithful  courtier,  and  her  confidante 
£ditha«  has  fled  through  the  forest.  This  intelligence  is  communicated 
by  the  head  Falconer  (who  officiates  in  this  play  as  down)  to  the  oXp^ 
bearer,  who  persuades  him,  instead  of  carrying  his  information  to  the 
King,  to  set  off  himself,  accompanied  by  the  said  cup.bearer,  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives.  Off  they  go.  But  happening  soon  to  part  company, 
the  Falconer  falls  in  with  Oswald,  rather  inopportunely,  for  instead  of 
arresting  the  revdted  Lord,  he  gets  his  own  hands  tied  behind  his  back, 
and  so  is  turned  loose.  Caran,  meanwhile,  having  lost  his  way,  lies  down 
on  a  bank  and  goes  to  sleep.  Argentile,  in  search  of  Editha,  who  is  dis- 
guised in  male  apparel,  mistakes  the  slumbering  youth  for  her  firiend, 
and  speaks  some  fond  words,  at  which  he  awakes,  and  falls  in  love  at  the 
instant.  Argentile  is  not  a  little  surprised,  both  at  her  own  mistake 
and  at  his  raptures.  Several  scenes  of  love-making  follow,  till  at  length 
Curan,  yet  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  his  flame,  discovers  his  own ;  tells 
how  he  came  with  intent  to  woo  the  beauteous  Princess  Argentine,  but 
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he  is  now  ready  to  relisquish  her  tflid  all  her  dower  of  kingdoni»  for  his 

lovely  shepherdess.    Argentile  no  doaht  i^  in  hearen^  but  still  she  tries 

his  love^  telling  him  that  she  cannot  wed  a  Prince  while  she  remains  a 

humble  shepherdess,  and  winds  him  to  that  pitch,  that  he  consents  for 

her  sake  to  be  a  shepherd :— ^ 

I  here  disclaim  all  royalty ;  III  live 
In  this  still  valley,  tend  thy  little  flock, 
Sleep  with  thee  in  yon  cot,  and  with  thee  press 
This  perfumed  bank. 

This  quite  overcomes  her  coyness,  and  she  consents  to  be  his.  Just  at 
this  happy  moment,  Oswald  and  Editha  enter.  Oswald  is  astonished  to 
see  Argentile  "  locked  in  a  peasant's  embrace ;"  but  all  his  quickly 
cleared  up,  for  the  Danes,  headed  by  the  son  of  Oswald,  march  in  victo- 
rious, having  vanquished  and  slain  EdeL  The  Danish  Lords  recognize 
their  Prince.  Argentile  appears  in  her  own  character.  Adelbright 
comes  to  life  again,  having  never  been  dead,  and  all  ends  happily. 
There  is  an  underplot  of  the  loves  of  Editha  and  Oswald's  son,  who,  of 
course,  are  to  be  married  also.  In  point  of  style,  we  think  this  the  best 
of  all  Mason's  works ;  but  the  comic  part  is  very  dull.  The  play  was 
written  in  the  year  1766. 

Of  Sapjrfio,  a  lyrical  drama,  meant  to  be  set  to  music  after  the  man- 
ner of  Metastasio's  operas ;  and  Pygmalion,  a  dramatic  scene,  translated 
from  Rousseau,  no  particular  account  is  necessary.  It  is  time,  indeed, 
to  return  to  the  events  of  Mr.  Mason's  life,  which  have  been  too  long 
interrupted. 

Towards  the  end  of  17^3,  he  had  the  affliction  to  lose  his  father. 
From  a  letter  of  condolence,  written  by  Gray*  on  this  occasion,  it  appears 
that  the  old  gentleman  had  given  his  son  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  arrangement  of  his  afiairs  ;  but  what  the  particular  ground  of  dissa- 
tisfaction was,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  At  the  same  time, 
and  by  the  same  infectious  fever.  Mason  was  deprived  of  Dr.  Marma- 

*  ^  I  know  what  it  is  to  lose  persons  that  ones  eyes  and  heart  have  long  been  used 
to;  and  I  never  desire  to  part  with  the  remembrance  of  that  loss,  nor  would  wish  you 
should.  It  is  something  that  you  have  had  a  little  time  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  idea 
before  hand ;  and  that  your  father  suffered  little  pain,  the  only  thing  that  makes  death 
terrible.  After  I  have  said  this,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  smprize  at  the  disposi- 
tion  he  has  made  of  his  aflain.  I  must  (if  you  wiH  suflfer  me  to  say  so)  call  it  great 
weakness;  and  yet  perhaps  your  affliction  for  him  is  heightened  by  that  veiy  weakness; 
for  I  know  it  is  possible  to  feel  an  additional  sorrow  for  the  faults  of  those  we  have 
loved,  even  where  the  fault  has  been  greatly  injurious  to  ourselves." — Letter  18. 

Was  it  quite  right  of  Mason  to  publish  this  letter  ?  Certainly  it  is  veiy  provoking 
of  him  to  publish  it  without  informing  the  world  what  the  Weakness  complained  of 
was.    It  is  dated  December  26, 1753. 
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duke  Pricket^  a  young  physician,  of  his  own  age,  with  whom  he  had 
been  brought  up  from  in&ncy.  Death  of  friends  is  a  sorrow  that  must 
come  to  all  who  have  any  friends  to  Iotc,  saving  that  happy  number 
who  join  the  blessed  band  of  innocents  ^*  ere  sin  can  blight  or  sorrow 
^e,"  a  sorrow  which  they  feel  most  keenly  whose  lives  are  happiest* 
Mason,  who  lived  long,  must  have  had  many  to  lament,  nor  was  there 
any  thing  in  his  existence  to  teach  him  that  an  early  death  is  often  the 
truest  blessing. 

In  1754  he  took  orders.  It  is  said  that  Warburton,  on  this  occasion, 
advised  him  to  give  up  the  study  of  poetry,  as  inconsistent  with  his 
sacred  profession.  Such  counsel  did  not  come  with  any  great  force  from 
a  divine  whose  own  clerical  vocations  had  left  him  time  to  write  notes 
to  the  ^'Dunciad,"  and  to  conjure  a  meaning  into  the  '^  Essay  on  Man," 
which  he  knew  well  enough  wa^  not  the  meaning  o?  its  author.  Mason 
sensibly  took  this  admonition  as  words  of  course,  like  the  common  dehors 
tation  from  fiddling,  fox-hunting,  and  Pitt-dinner-irequenting,  which  is 
one  of  the  common-places  of  a  Bishop's  charge. 

The  trcule  of  authorship  should  never  be  pursued  by  a  clergyman. 
One  object  of  a  church  establishment  is  to  exempt  the  ministers  of  the 
altar  from  following  any  trade  for  subsistence.  But  Mason  never  had 
been,  and  never  was,  an  author  for  bread.  The  aim  of  all  his  writings 
was  to  dignify  the  poetic  art :  his  object  was  noble,  and  if  there  may  be 
some  differences,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  success  with  which  he 
accomplished  it,  there  can  be  none  with  rational  Christians,  as  to  the 
perfect  consistency  of  this  design  with  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
minister. 

Very  soon  after  his  entrance  into  the  sacred  profession,  he  was 
api)ointed  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Holdemess,  and  by  the  Earl's  influence, 
chaplain  to  the  King.  As  one  of  the  Earl's  domestic  chaplains,  he 
attended  that  Nobleman  in  a  foreign  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
met  William  Whitehead,  then  officiating  as  travelling  tutor  to  Viscount 
Villiars,son  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  Viscount  Nureham,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Harcourt.  They  met  at  Hanover,  in  the  course  of  the  year  IJBS, 
and  their  friendship  continued  till  death.  Mason  lived  to  be  the  bio- 
grapher of  Whitehead.  Mason  did  not  (why  did  he  not  ?)  publish  an 
account  of  his  travels ;  but  soon  after  his  return,  in  1756,  he  received 
the  living  of  Aston,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  vicarage  of  which  he  continued 
to  reside,  with  short  intermissions,  till  his  death,  and  there  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  realizing  those  speculations  on  landscape  gardening, 
which  he  poetized  in  his  English  Garden.  In  the  same  year,  1756,  he 
published  four  odes,  of  which  we  need  only  notice  two,  for  as  to  the  ode 
on  Independency,  (a  mis-nomer  for  independence,  for  independetu:y  is 
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what  ho  parson  of  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  tnake  an 
ode  to^)  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Smollett's  was  better^  and  if  so; 
no  matter. 

One  of  these  odes  "  On  the  fate  of  Tyranny/'  is^  as  Mr.  Mason  tells 
us^  a  free  paraphrase  of  part  of  the  11th  chapter,  of  Isaiah,  where  the 
Prophet,  after  he  has  foretold  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  subjoins  a 
song  of  triumph,  which  he  supposes  the  Jews  will  sing  when  his  predic. 
tion  is  fulfilled.  *^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  day  that  the  Lord 
shall  give  thee  rest  from  thy  sorrow  and  from  thy  fear,  and  from  the 
hard  bondage  wherein  thou  wast  made  to  serve,  that  thou  shalt  take  up 
this  parable  against  the  Kings  of  Babylon,  and  •  say.  How  hath  the 
oppression  ceased,  &c.  If  any  one  would  know  what  the  sublimest 
poetry  is,  and  how  immortal,  nay  inspired  poetry,  may  be  spoiled  by 
mortal  mixtures,  let  him  compare  the  14th  chapter  of  Isaiah  and 
Mason's  ode.  And  yet  that  ode  is  one  of  the  best,  perhaps  the  best,- 
paraphrase  of  Scripture  that  ever  was  made.  v. 

'  To  confirm  our  sentence  we  will  give  a  few  words  which  certainly  do 
prove  the  advantage  of  a  few  words  over  many : 

Isaiah,  "  How  art  thou  Mien  from  Heaven  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
Morning!"    12,13,14. 

Maaon,    **  Oh  Lucifer  thou  radiant  star, 

Son  of  the  mora ;  whose  rosy  car 
Flamed  foremost  in  the  van  of  day : 
How  art  thoii  fall'n,  &c. 

Ohe,  jam  satis  est.  Milton  himself,  who  produced  the  greatest,  aye,  far 
the  greatest  work  of  the  mere  human  mind,  failed  deplorably  in  the 
attempt  to  versify  a  psalm.  In  the  ode  to  "  an  .£olus  Harp,"  we  look 
in  vain  for  one  line  better  or  worse  than  another.  It  is  a  copy  of  verses 
and  that  is  all. 

These  odes  were  ludicrously  parodied  by  Colman  ^d  Lloyd,  who 
treated  with  equal  disrespect  the  Bard  and  other  lyric  compositions  of 
Gray.  Gray  took  this  as  he  took  most  things — very  quietly,  but  Mason 
seems  to  have  been  .considerably  annoyed.  His  style  had  certain  pecu- 
liarities, which  made  it  easy  to  take  off,  and  there  was  a  buckram 
solemnity,  especially  in  his  earlier  works,  and  a  degree  of  assumption, 
which  always  is  sure  to  provoke  ridicule.  Gray's  letter  upon  this  pub^ 
lication  of  the  travestied  odes,  and  Masons  remarks  thereon,  shew  the 
character  of  the  two  poets  in  a  strongly  contrasted  light : 

"  I  have  sent  Mnsteus  back  as  you  desired  me,  scratdied  here  and 
there,  and  with  it  also  a  bloody  satire,  written  against  no  less  persons 
than  you  and  /  by  name.  I  concluded  at  first  it  was  Mr.  *  *  *,  because 
he  is  your  friend  and  my  humble  servant,  but  then  I  thought  he  knewi 
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the  world  too  uptell  to  call  us  the  favourite  minkms  of  taste  and  fiisbioD, 
eqtedally  as  to  odes.  For.  to  them  his  ridicule  is  confiued^ — so  it  is 
not  he^  but  Mr.  Colman^  nephew  to  Lfdy  Bath^  author  of  the  €!onois. 
^eur,  a  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  a  particular  acquaint- 
ance  of  Mr.  Garrick.  What  have  you  done  to  him  ?  for  I  hever  heard 
his  name  before :  he  .makes  very  tolerable. fiin  with  me  where  I  under, 
stand  him  (which  is  not  every  where),  but  seems  to  be  more  angry  with 
you.  Lest  people  should  not<  understand  the  humour  of  the  thing 
(which^  indeed,  they  must  have  our  lyricisms  at  their  finger  ends  to  do), 
letters  ccmie  out  in  Lloyd's  Evening  Post  to  them  who  and  what  it  was 
that  he  meant,  and  says  it  is  like  to  produce  a  great  combustion  in  the 
literary  world.  So  if  you  have  any  mind  to  cambu^tle  about  it,  well 
and  good :  for  me,  I  am  neither  so  literary  nor  so  combusdUe.  The 
Monthly  Review,  I  see,  just  new,  has  much  stuff  about  us  on  this  ooca. 
sion.  It  says  one  of  us,  at  least,  has  always  borne  his  faculties  meekly. 
I  leave  you  to  guess  which  of  us  it  is." 

To  which  Mason  subjoins  the  faDowing  note : — "  Had  Mr.  Pope 
disregarded  the  sarcasms  of  the  many  writers  that  endeavoured  to 
eclipse  his  poetical  fame,  as  Mr.  Ghray  here  appears  to  have  done,  the 
world  would  not  have  been  possessed  of  a  Dunciad,  but  it  would  have 
been  impressed  with  a  more  uniable  idea  of  its  author's  temper." 
Mason  i^rwards  proved  that  he  wanted  not  abilities  to  have  vindi- 
cated his  muse  by  powerful  satire,  which  is  the  only  way  for  an  ag- 
grieved author  to  get  the  public  to  his  side. 

In  the  year  1757i  th^  death  of  Cibber  left  tlie  laureateship  vacant, 
and  it  was  offered  to  Gray,  who  pofitely  declined  it,  though  it  was 
thought  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  hold  it  as  a  sinecure.  The 
Ministry  apologized  for  not  offering  it  to  Mason,  on  the  score  that  he 
was  in  orders ;  a  false  excuse,  which  he  was  willing  enough  to  admit, 
having  no  ambition  for  the  office.  His  politics,  not  his  cloth,  were  the 
true  ground  of  his  inelegibility.  A  clergyman  was  surely  as  fit  to 
write  the  praise  of  '•  sacred  majesty  "  as  a  player ;  and  in  fiact,  Eusden, 
the  predecessor  of  Cibber,  was  an  honest  Vicar.  It  was  well  for 
Mason's  peace  that  he  was  not  invested  with  this  ill-paid  and  invidious 
honour.  Ever  since  the  Restoration,  every  successive  Laureate  has 
been  the  mark  of  scurrility.  Davenant  was  the  original  hero  of  the 
Rehearsal ;  but  when  Dryden  succeeded  to  the  Bayes,  he  also  inherited 
the  ridicule  from  which  death  had  delivered  its  first  object  Dryden 
was  no  sooner  stript  of  the  laureate-ship  himself,  than  he  held  it  up  to 
scorn  in  the  person  of  Shadwell.  The  fatal  example,  shewn  by  Kin^ 
William  or  his  ministry,  of  bestowing  what  ought  to  have  been  the 
highest  poetical  honour,  upon  mere  party  considerations,   was  more 
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mischievous  to  the  crown  than  superficial  observers  would  readily  con- 
ceive. It  tended  to  bring  all  loyal  poetry  into  disrepute.  It  stripped 
the  kingly  office  of  its-  poetic  halo.  Statesmen  have  perhaps  yet  to 
learn  how  much  it  is  to  have  the  imagination  of  the  country  on  their 
side. 

We  may  suppose  that  Mason  was  not  displeased  to  see  his  friend 
Whitehead  advanced  to  the  honours  of  ''the  Butt  and  Bayes."  In 
fact^  the  appointment  was  very  judicious.  The  character  of  White, 
head  was  highly  respectable,  and  he  was  at  least  a  respectable  poet. 
'  Of  the  publication  of  Caractacus  in  1759  we  have  already  spoken. 
Nothing  remarkable  appears  to  have  befallen  our  author  till  1762,  when 
he  was  preferred  to  the  Canonry  of  York,  the  Prebend  of  Driffield, 
and  the  Precentorship  of  York  Minster.  He  still,  however,  made 
Aston  his  principal  residence, — somewhat,  it  seems,  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  Gray,  who,  in  a  letter  from  which  we  have  extracted  pretty 
largely,  says,  "  I  do  not  like  your  improvements  at  Aston,  it  looks  so 
like  settling ;  when  I  come  I  will  set  fire  to  it." 

'  In  1764,  Mason  published  a  collection  of  his  poems,  with  a  dedica- 
tory sonnet  to  the  Earl  of  Holderness,  including  most  of  the  poems  he 
had  hitherto  produced,  but  omitting  the  Isis.  If,  however,  he  was 
content  to  have  that  juvenile  indiscretion  forgotten,  he  did  not  quite 
forget  it  himself,  and  apprehended  consequences  from  its  in.d welling 
in  the  memory  of  others,  against  which  he  might  modestly  have  felt 
himself  secure.  It  is  reported  that,  passing  through  Oxford  late  in  the 
evening,  he  observed  to  his  travelling  companion,  that  he  was  glad  it 
was  dark  ;  and  being  interrogated  why  he  was  pleased  at  that  circum. 
stance,  answered  importantly,  *'Do  not  you  remember  my  Isis  ?  " 

In  1765,  he  married  Miss  Maria  Sherman,  of  Hull,  but  few  indeed 
were  his  days  of  nuptial  happiness.  Consumption,  the  bane  of  the 
young  and  beautiful,  was  lurking  in  Mrs.  Mason's  constitution,  and 
began  to  shew  unequivocal  symptoms  almost  immediately  after  her 
marriage.  During  the  short  period  of  their  union,  her  husband  was 
incessantly  employed  in  watching  the  vicissitudes  of  a  malady  which 
Inocks  dec^pair  with  similitudes  of  hope ;  and  in  less  than  twelve  months 
from  their  nuptials,  the  lady  expired  at  the  Bristol  hot-wells,  whither 
she  had  been  carried,  not  so  much  in  real  expectation  of  benefit,  as  that 
^nothing  for  her  recovery  might  be  left  undone.  'Mason  bore  his  loss 
-with  the  tenderness  of  a  man  and  the  resignation  of  a  Christian. 
-  Mrs.  Mason  lies  buried  in  Bristol  cathedral,  and  her  husband  has 
Recorded  her  merits  and  his  own  loss,  in  an  epitaph,  of  four  elegaic 
stanzas.  He  also  alludes  to  his  bereavement,  in  the  invocation  of  the 
first  book  of  the  "  English  Garden." 

3m 
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Nothing  worthy  of  record  took  place  in  the  few  next  succeeding 
years  of  Mason's  existence.  The  death  of  Gray^  in  1771^  exhibited  him 
in  the  new  light  of  an  editor  and  biographer.  Gray  had  visited  his 
friend^  at  Aston,  in  the  summer  of  1770,  and  even  then  his  health  was 
declined  so  much,  that  he  expressed  his  determination  to  resign  his 
professorship  of  modem  history  if  he  continued  unable  to  execute  its 
duties, — a  sacrifice  of  income  from  which  Mr.  Mason,  less  scrupulous, 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him.  But  whatever  might  be  his  plana  of 
exertion  or  retirement,  they  were  rendered  abortive  by  his  deaths 
which  happened  on  the  31st  of  July,  1771*  Mason  did  not  receive  tlie 
intelligence  of  this  event  (which,  though  not  unexpected,  was  sudden 
at  last)  in  time  to  see  the  remains  of  his  friend  interred.  Gray 
died  at  Cambridge,  yet  he  was  buried  beside  his  mother  and  aunt» 
in  the  church.yard  of  Stoke-Pogis,  said  to  be  the  scene  of  his  Ceuuous 
Elegy ;  but  there  is  little  in  the  Elegy  whereby  its  locality  can  be 
ascertained.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  for  which  Mason  wrote  a  short  inscription,  that  does  little 
honour  either  to  Gray  or  to  himself;  for  the  praise  it  contains  is  both 
hacknied  and  inappropriate,  and  the  turn  of  the  verses  trivial : — 

^  No  more  the  Grecian  muse  QmiTall'd  reigns ; 

To  Britain  let  the  nations  homage  pay, 
She  boasts  a  Homer's  fire  in  Milton's  strains, 

A  Pindar's  rapture  in  the  lyre  of  Gray." 

Gray  bequeathed  to  Mason  £500,  with  his  books,  MSS.,  &c.  In 
the  volume  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  Gray,"  Mason  has  written  no  inoi« 
than  was  just  necessary  to  connect  the  letters  of  his  subject.  He  had 
little  to  do,  but  that  little  is  done  judiciously  :  no  letter  is  published 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  so,  nothing  is  elucidated  whidi  had  better 
been  left  in  obscurity.  Yet  to  Gray's  literary  dnme  he  is  hardly  just ; 
for  many  of  the  "  remains  "  which  have  since  appeared,  set  bis  learn- 
ing, taste,  and  talent  in  a  higher  point  of  view  than  either  his  poems  or 
his  correspondence. 

The  next  important  work  of  our  author's  was  his  "  English  Garden^" 
of  which  the  first  book  appeared  in  1772;  the  second,  1777  i  the 
third,  in  1770 ;  the  fourth  and  last,  in  1782.  As  this  poem  was  the 
production  of  a  powerful  mind  in  its  maturest  vigour,  as  it  had  every 
advantage  of  delay  and  revision,  and  treats  of  a  topic  apparently  a^nUe 
of  much  descriptive  embellishment,  and  with  which  the  author  was  fiuoi. 
liarly  and  practically  acquainted,  it  is  hard  to  suppose  it  wholly  desti- 
tute of  beauties,  especially  as  it  consists  of  2423  lines  of  blank  verse. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  say  that  it  is  the  dullest  poem  we  ever  read, 
but  it  is  assuredly  one  of  the  dullest  we  ever  attempted  to  read.    The 
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most  interesting  passages  are,  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  wife, 
in  the  first  book,  and  the  remembrance  of  €^ay,  in  the  commencement 
tii  the  third. 

Mr.  Mason's  love  of  landso^  gardening  and  of  nrnpUcUy  appeared 
in  1773,  in  a  far  more  spri^Iy  production,  '^  An  heroic  EputU  to  Sir 
William  Chambers"  %*  WiUiara  Chambers,  a  Scot  by  descent,  but 
bom  in  Sweden,  having  come  to  England  in  his  infancy,  had  risen  by 
good  fortune,  enterprise,  talent,  and  the  patronage  of  Lord  Bute,  from 
the  supercargo  of  a  Swedish  vessel  (in  which  he  visited  China)  to  the 
posts  of  RoyaJ  Architect  and  Sorveyor-Oeneral  of  the  Board  of  Works 
to  his  Majesty.  In  this  capacity  he  was  engaged  in  laying  out  the 
royal  gardens  at  Kew,  in  which  he  shewed  a  striking  disregard  of  Mr. 
Mason's  ideas  of  the  picturesque.  In  a  work  published  about  the  same 
time,  he  expatiated  on  the  wonders  of  Oriental  gardening,  as  displayed 
in  the  imperial  gardens  of  Yven  Minn  Yven,  near  Pekin,  and  more  than 
implied  a  contempt  for  the  simple  natural-imitating  system,  and  no 
great  respect  for  nature  herself.  Mason,  whose  temper  was  by  no 
means  free  from  suspicion  and  jeajousy,  perhaps  thought  that  his  book 
was  reflected  upon  in  Sir  William's,  or  he  might  think  that  to  satirize 
the  court  architect  was  a  good  method  of  satirising  the  court,  to  which 
his  politics  were  strongly  opposed.  The  method  he  adopted  to  ridicule 
the  orientalist  was  simple  and  effectual.  He  just  versified  the  most 
glaring  paragraphs,  and  subjoined  the  original  prose  as  a  running  com- 
mentary.   One  or  two  specimens  must  suffice : — 

Sir  William  Chambers: 

^^  Nature  affords  us  but  few  materials  to  work  with.    Plants,  water, 

and  ground  are  her  only  productions ;  and  though  both  the  forms  and 

arrangements  of  these  may  be  varied  to  an  incredible  degree,  yet  they 

have  but  few  striking  varieties,  the  rest  being  of  the  nature  of  changes 

rung  upon  beDs,  which,  though  in  reality  diflerent,  still  produce  the 

same  uniform  kind  of  gingling,  the  variation  being  too  minute  to  be 

readily  perceived.    Art  must  therefore  supply  the  scantiness  of  nature. 

Our  larger  works  are  only  a  repetition  of  the  smaller  ones,  like  the 

honest  bachelor's  feast,  which  consisted  in  nothing  but  a  multiplication 

of  his  own  dinner;  three  legs  of  mutton  and  turnips,  three  roasted 

geese,  and  three  buttered  apple- pies. — I^eface,  page  7* 

Mr.  Mason  : 

For  what  is  Nature  }  Ring  her  chwges  round. 

Her  three  flat  notes  are  water,  planter  and  ground : 

Prolong  the  peel,  yet  spite  of  all  your  clatter. 

The  tedious  chime  is  still,  earth,  plants,  and  water. 

So  when  some  John  his  dull  invention  rocks 

To  rival  Boodle's  dinners,  or  Almacks, 
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Three  nnooiith  legs  of  mutton  shock  our  eyes^ 
Three  roasted  geese,  three  buttered  apple  pies.*' 

One  passage  is  remarkable,  as  displaying  the  antipathy  of  Mason  t« 
the  great  Tory  of  the  age,  coupled  with  something  bordering  on  dis- 
respect to  royalty  itself.    After  designating  the  monarch 

Patron  supreme  of  learning,  taste,  and  wit, 
he  proceeds  :•«- 

Does  Envy  doubt?     Witness,  ye  chosen  train. 
Who  breathe  the  sweets  of  his  Satumian  reign ; 
Witness,  ye  Hills,  ye  Jofmaons,  Soots,  Shebbearesy 
Hark  to  my  call,  for  some  of  you  have  ears ; 
Let  David  Hume,  from  the  remotest  north. 
In  see-saw  sceptic  scruples  hint  his  worth ; 
David,  who  there  supinely  deigns  to  lie. 
The  fattest  hog  of  Epicurus'  sty ; 
Though  drunk  with  Gallic  wine  and  Gallic  praise^ 
David  shall  bless  old  England's  halcyon  days : 
The  mighty  Home,  bemired  in  prose  so  long. 
Again  shall  stalk  upon  the  stilts  of  song; 
While  bold  Mac  Ossian,  wont  in  ghosts  to  deal. 
Bids  candid  Smollett  from  his  coffin  steal; 
Bids  Malloch  quit  his  sweet  Elysian  res^ 
Sunk  in  his  St  John's  philosophic  breast, 
And,  like  old  Orpheus,  make  some  strong  effort 
To  come  from  hell,  and  warble  ''  Truth  at  court" 

Surely  the  political  prejudices  of  that  man  must  have  been  pretty- 
strong,  who  could  mention  Johnson  along  with  Hill  and  Shebbeare. 

This  epistle,  and  several  others  published  about  the  same  time, 
appeared  under  the  name  of  Malcolm  Macgregor.  By  some  they  were 
attributed  to  Horace  Walpole,  and  one  writer  says,  "  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Walpole  furnished  the  venom,  and  that  Mason  spotted  the  snake." 
To  Mason,  however,  they  were  confidently  ascribed  by  his  old  rival 
Tom  Warton,  and  his  denial  is  a  sort  of  Waverley  confession. 

Politics,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  took  up  a  very  large  portion  of 
Mason's  attention.  He  continued  a  staunch  Whig  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  American  war,  defended  the  resistance  of  the  revolted 
colonies,  and  inveighed  boldly  against  the  measures  of  government, 
He  was  a  decided  advocate  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  a  stirring 
member  of  the  county  reform  associations.  Being  given  to  understand 
that  his  conduct  was  displeasing  to  the  court,  he  resigned  his  chaplain- 
ship,  and  in  1788  composed  a  secular  ode  on  the  ''glorious  Revolution." 
But  the  word  Revolution,  almost  immediately  after,  acquired  a  new  and 
more  terrible  signification.  Whether  Mason  ever  looked  with  satisfac- 
tion on  the  proceedings  of  the  French  Revolution  is  uncertain ;  but  he 
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very  soon  foUowed  the  course  of  Burke,  and  after  writing,  talking, 
perhaps  sometimes  preaching,  for  the  better  part  of  a  long  life,  to  pro- 
mote freedom  and  circumscribe  prerogative,  he  discovered,  all  at  once, 
that  mankind  had  all  along  had  quite  as  much  liberty  as  was  good  for 
them,  and  that  the  so-called  abuses,  corruptions,  and  oppressions  of 
society  were  so  intrinsically  wrought  into  its  texture,  that  to  attempt 
to  pluck  them  out  was  to  unravel  the  whole  web  of  the  community.  In 
this  new  faith  he  composed  a  Palinodia,  which,  though  written  in  17^^^ 
was  not  printed  till  \^^,  the  last  year  of  his  life.  It  betrays  no  marks 
of  senility.  There  is  the  same  heat,  earnestness,  verbosity,  and  self, 
confidence  that  appear  in  his  earliest  compositions ;  the  same  redun. 
dancy  of  epithets,  compound  terms,  and  personifications ;  much  which 
every  poetic  boy  can  admire,  and  little  or  nothing  which  any  one,  with- 
out getting  by  heart,  would  remember.  Two  stanzas  will  be  a  sufficient 
sample  of  this,  the  latest  published  work  of  our  author : — 

And  art  thou  mute  ?  or  does  the  fiend  that  strides 
Yon  sulphurous  tube,  by  tigers  drawn, 
While  seas  of  blood  roll  their  increasing  tides 
Beneath  his  wheels,  while  myriads  groan, 
Does  he  with  voice  of  thunder  make  reply, 
« I  am  the  Genius  pf  stem  Liberty; 
Adore  me  as  thy  genuine  choice ; 
Know,  where  I  hang  with  wreaths  my  sacred  tree. 
Power  undivided,  just  Equality, 
Are  bom  at  my  creative  voice ! " 

Avauht,  abhorr'd  Democracy ! 
O  for  Ithuriel's  spear ! 
To  shew  to  Party's  jaundiced  eye 
The  fiend  she  most  should  fear ; 
To  turn  her  from  the  infernal  sight, 
To  where,  array'd  in  robes  of  light, 
True  Liberty,  on  seraph  wing, 
Descends  to  shed  that  blessing  rare, 
Of  equal  rights,  on  equal  share 
To  people,  peers,  and  king. 

In  abjuring  Democracy,  Mason  did  not,  like  too  many,  become  the 
enemy  of  humanity,  or  the  advocate  of  men  stealws,  but  continued,  as  a 
good  citizen  and  a  christian  minister,  to  urge  .the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  only  sermon  he  ever  published  is  in  furtherance  of  this 
obj^. 

Notwithstanding  the  disturbed  state  of  the  political  world,  the  last 
days  of  Mason  were  spent  in  peace,  and  he  enjoyed  the  reward  of  a  life 
of  temperance,  healthful  occupation,  and  calm  piety.  For  some  years 
before  his  death,  he  was  in   the  habit  of  composing  an  anniversary 
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sonnet  on  his  fairth^y  (the  23d  of  Febmarjr).  The  follcywing,  perhaps 
the  hst  lines  he  ever  wrote,  commemorate  the  completion  of  his  73nd 
year,  AJ).  1797:— 

Agsoi  Che  jetar  on  euy  wheek  has  roO'd, 

To  bear  ae  to  the  tem  of  aewnly-two; 

Yet  atill  mj  eyes  can  seize  the  distant  blue 
Of  yon  wild  Peak,  and  still  my  footsteps  bold, 
Unprop'd  by  stafl^  support  me  to  behold      > 

How  Natore,  to  her  Maker's  mandate  tme, 

Calls  Spring's  impartial  hefslds  to  the  viev. 
The  snow-drop  pale,  the  crocus  spik'd  with  gold ; 

And  still  (thank  Hearen)  if  I  not  fiidsely  deem. 
My  lyre,  yet  vocal,  freely  can  afford 

Strains  not  discordant  to  each  moral  theme 
Fair  Truth  inspires,  and  aid  me  to  record 

(Best  of  poetic  pains  f)  my  fiudi  supreme 
In  thec^  my  Ctod,  my  Saviour,  and  my  Lord ! 

From  this  sonnet  it  might  hare  heen  expected  that  the  veneraUe 
poet  had  years  in  store ;  and  perhaps  his  life  might  have  extended  to 
fourscore,  but  for  one  of  those  accidents  which  shew  the  peculiar  inse- 
curity of  the  tenure  of  an  old  man's  life.  In  stepping  out  of  a 
carriage,  he  stumbled  and  occasioned  a  contusion  on  his  leg,  which 
did  not  appear  at  first  to  be  any  thing  serious,  but  being  neglected 
turned  to  a  mortification,  which  proved  fatal,  in  May,  17^  Pre- 
vious to  his  death  he  had  prepared  a  coUection  of  his  poems,  in  which 
the  "  Isis  "  was  suffered  to  resume  its  place. 

Besides  his  skill  in  poetry  and  in  gardening,  he  was  a  considerate 
proficient  in  painting,  and  a  respectable  amateur  in  music.  He  trans- 
lated Du  Fresnoy's  '^  Art  of  Painting  **  in  early  life,  chiefly,  as  himself 
declares,  for  his  own  instruction.  This  version  was  laid  aside  in  an 
unfinished  state  for  many,  years,  till  being  accidentally  shown  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  desired  it 
might  be  completed,  and  enriched  it  with  his  annotations,  which  un. 
doubtedly  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  joint  performance.  Mascm 
also  wrote  essays,  historical  and  critical,  on  English  church  music 
As  in  gardenbg,  so  in  munc,  he  was  the  votary  of  simplicity;  but  the 
simplicity  he  demands  is  too  severe  to  be  generally  adopted,  even  in 
congregational  psalmody. 

,  With  tiie  great  poets  in  any  department  of  poetry.  Mason  tannot  be 
numbered,  yet  for  many  years  of  his  life  he  was  England  greatesi 
living  Poet. 
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So  now,  where  Derwent  guides  bis  dusky  floods, 
Throogh  vaulted  mountains,  and  a  night  of  woods. 
The  Nymph,  GouypiOy  treads  the  velvet  sod. 
And  warms  with  rosy  smiles  the  watery  God, 
His  ponderous  oan  to  slender  spindles  turns, 
And  pours  o*er  massy  wheels  his  foan^  urns; 
With  playful  charms  her  hoaiy  lover  wins. 
And  wields  his  trident,  while  the  monarch  spins. 
First,  with  nice  eye  emerging  Naiads  cull. 
From  leatheiy  pods  the  vegetable  wool ; 
With  wiiy  teeth  revohing  card$  release. 
The  tangled  knots,  and  smooth  the  ravell'd  fleece, 
NesEt  moves  the  rron-^and  with  flngers  fine, 
Comhs  the  wide  card,  and  forms  the  eternal  line. 
Slow,  with  soft  lips,  the  whirUng  can  acquires 
The  slender  skeins,  and  wraps  in  rising  spires, 
With  quickened  pace,  tmceearioe  rotters  move. 
And  these  retain,  and  those  extend  the  rove  ; 
Then  fly  the  spoles,  the  rapid  axles  glow, 
And  slowly  drcumvolves  the  laboniing  wheel  below. 

Darwm's  **  Lwa  qftke  Planti.*'    CatUo,  1 1, 85, 104. 

**  Goujfpimny  the  CoiUm  Pltmt,  On  the  river  Derwent,  near  Matlock,  in  Derbyshirs^ 
Snt  RicHAED  Arkwsight  has  erected  his  curious  and  magnificent  machinery  for 
spinning  cotton,  which  had  been  in  vain  attempted  by  many  ingenious  men  before 
hinL  The  cotton  wool  is  fint  picked  from  the  pods  and  seeds  by  women.  It  is  then 
carded  by  cylmdrical  cardi,  which  move  against  each  other  with  difi<erent  velocities. 
It  is  taken  from  these  by  an  iron  handy  or  comb,  which  has  a  motion  similar  to  that  of 
scratching,  and  takes  the  wool  off  the  cards  longitudinally  in  respect  to  the  fibres  or 
staple,  producing  a  continued  line  loosely  cohering  called  the  Rooe  or  Roving,  This 
Rove  yet  veiy  loosely  twisted,  is  then  received  or  drawn  into  a  whtriing  caniUery  and 
is  rolled  by  the  contrifugal  force  in  spiral  lines  within  it,  being  yet  too  tender  for  the 
spindle.  It  is  then  passed  between  two  jMnrt  of  rotters  i  the  second  pair  moving 
faster  than  the  first,  elongate  the  thread  with  greater  rapidity  than  can  be  done  by 
hand,  and  is  then  twisted  on  spoles,  or  bobbins. 

The  great  fertility  of  the  cotton  plant,  in  these  fine  flexible  threads,  whilst  those 
from  flax,  hemp)  or  from  the  bark  of  the  Mulbeny  tree,  require  a  previous  putrefaction 
of  the  parencbj  matous  substance,  and  much  mechanical  labour,  and  afterwards 
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bleaching,  renders  this  plant  of  great  importance  to  the  world.  And  since  Sir 
Richard  Abkwright's  ingenious  machine  has  not  only  greatly  abbreviated  and 
simplified  the  labour  and  art  of  carding  and  spinning  the  cotton*  wool,  but  perfoims 
both  these  circumstances  better  than  can  be  performed  by  hand;  it  is  probable  that 
the  cloth  of  this  small  reed  may  become  the  principal  clothing  of  mankind." — 
Darw'm^inoieontkepaamge.  I 

Now  RichanPs  talents  for  the  world  were  fit, 

He'd  no  small  cunning,  and  he'd  some  small  wit, 

***** 

Long  lost  to  us,  at  length  our  man  we  trace, 

Sir  Richard  Munday,  died  at  Munday  place.  Crabbb. 

Some  are  born  great,  some  atchieve  greatness. --Shakspeare. 

It  may  seem '  somewhat  paradoxical  if  we  declare  an  opinion  that 
Arkwrighty  the  penny-barber^  who  came  to  be  a  KnighUbatchelor^  and 
died  worth  double  the  revenue  of  a  Grerman  principality,  belonged  to 
the  class  of  men  6orn  greats  rather  than  of  those  who  atchieve  greatness, 
and  yet,  if  they  be  duly  considered,  there  are  good  substantial  reasons 
for  that  opinion.     For  he  either  did  invent  the  machinery  that  made 
his  fortune,  or  he  did  not, — ^therefore  he  was  either  a  great  mechanician 
or  a  great  knave,  and  no  man  can  be  either  the  one  or  the  other  without 
certain  powers,  capacities,  and  Ideas,  which  are  not  acquirable,  but 
must  be  intertwined  by  Nature  herself  with  the  thread  of  his  destiny. 
It  is  no  doubt  easy,  for  any  man  that  chooses,  to  be  a  knave;  knave 
enough  to  ruin  himself  and  his  friends,  knave  enough  to  lose  his  charac 
ter  and  his  soul,  but  all  this  a  man  may  do  without  being  s^  great  knave> 
without  realizing  a  fortune  of  half  a  million.   The  common  run  of  small 
knaves,  like  small  poets,  are  wretchedly  poor,  living  from  hand  to  mouth 
upon  their  shifts  or  their  verses,  because  they  are  not  the  knaves  or  the 
poets  of  nature,  but  of  vanity  or  necessity.     They  play  off  their  tricks 
And  their  sonnets  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  are  incapable  of  form, 
ing  any  scheme  befitting  "  a  creature  of  large  discourse,  looking  before 
and  after."     But   the  great  knave  despises  all  the  epigrams,  and 
impromptus,  and  fugitive  pieces  of  knavery.     As  the  great  poet  speaks 
plain  prose  to  his  neighboiu^s,  writes  a  letter  of  business  like  a  man  of 
business,  and  can  see  a  rose  or  a  pretty  milk.maid  without  committing 
rhyme  or  blank  upon  either,  reserving  and  consolidating  his  powers 
for  some  great  and  permanent  object,  that  will  rather  enoble  his  genius, 
than  be  enobled  by  it.     So  the  truly  great  knave  never  throws  knavery 
away ;  in  all  but  the  main  point  he  is  minutely  honest,  and  only  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  naturally  honest  man,  by  a  greater  anxiety 
about  appearances.     But  in  one  thing  the  great  knave  differs  from  the 
great  poet*     The  poet  conceives  great  ideas  of  his  own,  and  in  the  pra« 
duction  and  developement  of  those  ideas  his  delight  consists ;  he  does 
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not  readily  adopt  the  ideas  of  others,  far  less  does  he  make  any  use  of 
them.  Now  the  leading  faculty  of  the  knave,  and  it  is  a  faculty  which 
none  can  acquire  who  is  not  bom  with  it,  is  a  quick  apprehension  of  the 
use  to  be  made  of  others'  labours,  others'  thoughts,  others'  inventions. 
Not  that  this  faculty  compels  a  man  to  be  a  knave.  We  believe  it  to 
be  possessed  in  a  very  great  degree  by  many  persons  of  the  highest 
integrity.  Still,  if  they  had  not  been  persons  of  more  than  average 
integrity,  they  would  have  run  a  hazard  of  being  great  knaves.  Let 
us  hot  be  accused  of  Fatalism,  as  though  we  had  said«  that  nature  forces 
men  to  be  knaves.  She  only  gives  the  capabilities  of  being  a  great 
knave. 

But  on  the  former,  more  probable,  and  more  agreeable  supposition, 
that  Arkwright  was  a  mechanical  inventor,  then  we  fearlessly  assert  that 
he  gave  a  proof  of  congenital  endowment  as  decisive  as  if  he  had  pro- 
duced an  niad.  We  rest  nothing  upon  Arkwright's  want  of  education, 
for  all  the  classical  and  mathematical  education  in  the  world,  with  the 
most  accurate  study  of  mechanical  powers,  and  long  and  minute  obser- 
vation of  their  practical  operations,  would  not  have  enabled  him  to 
advance  a  step  in  the  art.  Indeed  we  doubt  if  many  persons  really  com. 
prehend  the  principal  of  the  most  ordinary  mechanical  contrivances,  (as 
a  roasting  jack,  or  a  squirrels  cage.)  The  great  multitude  of  operatives 
work  by  mere  imitation  and  blind  rule,  bit  by  bit,  each  executing  his 
portion,  more  or  less  neatly,  according  to  his  care,  manual  dexterity, 
and  length  of  practice,  but  without  ever  thinking  or  asking  to  what 
purpose  their  handiwork  is  to  serve,  and  in  fact  knowing  little  more  of 
mechanics,  than  an  organ  pipe  does  of  music  Yet  you  will  find,  in  the 
shop  or  £eu;tory,  some  three  or  four,  without  an  atom  more  scholarship, 
and,  it  may  be,  with  rather  less  general  intellect  than  their  mates,  who 
know  perfectly  what  they  are  about,  and  want  nothing  but  mental  indus- 
try, or  in  other  words,  a  will  to  be  first-rate  engineers.  So  too,  in  the 
classes  that  do  not  labour,  you  will  perceive  in  some  an  invincible  pro- 
pensity to  mechanical  inventions,  while  others,  not  only  cannot  execute, 
but  cannot  be  taught,  how  the  simplest  processes  are  executed.  This 
constructiveness  is  a  distinct  function,  or  organ,  we  had  almost  said,  a 
peculiar  sense,  but  what  it  is,  or  how  it  operates,  we  confess  our  inabi- 
lity to  explain,  or  to  imagine.  We  are  utterly  destitute  of  the 
organ. 

In  this  case,  as  in  others,  where  the  pursuits  of  the  subjects  of  our 
memoirs  lie  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  own  knowledge,  we  shall  borrow 
ireely  from  those  sources  of  intelligence  which  lie  open  to  us.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  is  taken,  verbatim,  from 
that  admirable  work,  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  and  from 

3  N 
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one  of  its  most  deiightfal  departnietit»— tbat  which  illustrates  the 
''  Pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difBculties." 

We  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  author 
of  these  pleasant  and  profitable  little  volumes^  and  think  we  do  him  both 
honour  and  justice  by  giving  his  fncts,  in  his  words,  better  than  if  we 
should  attempt  to  appropriate  what  is  not  our  own^  by  a  paraphraae. 

Arkwright  was  bom  on  the  23rd  of  December^  1732^  at  Preston,  in 
Lancashire.  His  parents  were  very  poor^  and  he  was  the  youngest  of 
a  family  of  thirteen  children ;  so  that  we  may  suppose  the  school  edu- 
cation he  received^  if  he  ever  was  at  school  at  all,  was  extremelj 
limited.  Indeed,  but  little  learning  would  probably  be  deemed  neees. 
sary  for  the  profession  to  which  he  was  bred, — that  of  a  barber.  This 
business  he  continued  to  follow  till  he  was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age ; 
and  this  first  period  of  his  history  is  of  course  obscure  enough.  About 
the  year  17^0,  however,  or  soon  after,  he  gave  up  shaving,  and  com- 
menced business  as  an  itinerant  dealer  in  hair,  collecting  the  commodity 
by  travelling  up  and  down  the  country,  and  then,  after  he  had  dresaed 
it,  selling  it  again  to  the  wig-makers,  with  whpm  he  very  soon  acquired 
the  character  of  keeping  a  better  article  than  any  of  his  rivals  in  the 
same  trade.  He  had  obtained  possession,  too,  we  are  told,  of  a  secret 
method  of  dyeing  the  hair,  by  which  he  doubtless  contrived  to  augment 
his  profits ;  and  perhaps,  in  his  accidental  acquaintance  with  this  little 
piece  of  chemistry,  we  may  find  the  germ  of  that  sensibility  he  soon 
began  to  manifest  to  the  value  of  new  and  unpublished  inventions  in  the 
arts,  and  of  his  passion  for  patent-rights  and  the  pleasures  of  mono, 
poly. 

It  would  appear  that  his  first  efifort  in  mechanics,  as  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  many  other  ingenious  men,  was  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
perpetual  motion.  It  was  in  inquiring  after  a  person  to  make  him 
some  wheels  for  a  project  of  this  kind,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  17d7j  he  got  acquainted  with  a  clockmaker  of  the  name  of  Kay, 
then  residing  at  Warrington,  with  whom  it  is  certain  that  he  remained 
for  a  considerable  time  after  closely  connected.  From  this  moment  we 
may  date  his  entrance  upon  a  new  career. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  was  introduced  into  this  country 
only  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  although  stuifa^ 
improperly  called  Manchester  cottons,  had  been  fabricated  nearly  three 
centuries  before,  which,  however,  were  made  entirely  of  wool.  It  is 
generally  thought  that  the  first  attempt  at  the  manufiicture  of  cotton 
goods  in  Europe  did  not  take  place  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  art  was  introduced  into  Italy.  Before  this,  the  only  cottons 
known  had  been  imported  from  the  East  Indies. 
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The  English  cottons^  for  many  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
manoiiacture^  had  only  the  weft  of  cotton ;  the  'vrarp,  or  longitudinal 
threads  of  the  cloth,  being  of  linen.  It  was  conceived  to  be  impracti. 
cable  to  spin  tfafe  cotton  vdth  a  sufficiently  hard  twist  to  make  it 
serviceable  far  this  latter  purpose.  Although  occasionally  exported  too 
in  small  quantities,  the  manufiictured  goods  were  chiefly  consumed  at 
home.  It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1706  that  any  considerable 
demand  for  them  arose  abroad. 

But  about  this  time  the  exportation  of  cottons,  both  to  the  continent 
and  to  America,  began  to  be  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  manu. 
facture  of  course  received  a  corresponding  impulse.  The  thread  had 
hitherto  been  spun  entirely,  as  it  still  continues  to  be  in  India,  by  the 
tedious  process  of  the  distaff  and  spindle,  the  spinner  drawing  out  only 
a  single  thread  at  a  time.  But  as  the  demand  for  the  manufiictured 
article  continued  to  increase,  a  greater  and  greater  scarcity  of  weft  was 
experienced,  till,  at  last,  although  there  were  50,000  spindles  constantly 
at  work  in  Lancashire  alone,  each  occupying  an  individual  spinner,  they 
were  found  quite  insufficient  to  supply  the  quantity  of  thread  required. 
The  weavers  generally,  in  those  days,  had  the  weft  they  used  spun  for 
them  by  the  females  of  their  family ;  and  now  "  those  weavers,"  says 
Mr.  Giiesl,  in  his  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufecture,  "  whose  families 
could  not  furnish  the  necessary  supply  of  weft,  had  their  spinning  done 
by  their  neighbours,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  more  for  the  spinning  than 
the  price  allowed  by  their  masters ;  and  even  with  this  disadvantage, 
•very  few  could  procure  weft  enough  to  keep  themselves  constantly 
employed.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  weaver  to  walk  three  or 
four  miles  in  a  morning,  and  call  on  five  or  six  spinners,  before  he  could 
collect  weft  to  serve  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  and  when  he 
wished  to  weave  a  piece  in  a  shorter  time  than  usual,  a  new  ribbon,  or 
gown,  was  necessary  to  quicken  the  exertions  of  the  spinner." 

It  was  natural,  in  this  state  of  things,  that  attempts  should  be  made 
to  contrive  some  method  of  ginning  more  effective  than  that  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  use ;  and,  in  fact,  several  ingenious  individuals  seem  to 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject.  Long  before  this  time, 
indeed,  spinning  by  machinery  had  been  thought  of  by  more  than  one 
speculator.  A  Mr.  Wyatt,  of  Litchfield,  is  stated  to  have  actually 
invented  an  apparatus  for  that  purpose  so  early  as  the  year  1733,  and 
to  have  had  &ctories  built  and  filled  with  his  machines,  both  at  Bir. 
mingham  and  Northampton.  These  undertakings,  however,  not  being 
successful,  the  machines  were  allowed  to  perish,  and  no  model  or  des. 
cription  of  them  was  preserved.*     There  was  also  a  Mr.  Laurence 

*  See  Esny  on  the  Cotton  Trade,  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  Manchester  Memoirs,  second 
series,  vol.  iii 
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EarnshaW;  of  Mottram,  in  Cheshire^  of  whom  ''it  is  recorded/'  says 
Mr.  BaiDes^  in  his  History  of  Lancashire/  ''  that^  in  the  year  1753,  he 
invented  a  machine  to  spin  and  reel  cotton  at  one  operation,  which  he 
shewed  to  his  neighbours,  and  then  destroyed  it,  through  the  generous 
apprehension  that  he  might  deprive  the  poor  of  bread  ** — a  mistake, 
but  a  benevolent  one. 

It  was  in  the  year  176?^  as  we  have  mentioned,  that  Arkwri^t 
became  acquainted  with  Kay.     In   1768  the  two  friends  appeared 
together  at  Preston,   and   immediately  began  to  occupy  themselves 
busily  in  the  erection  of  a  machine  for  the  spinning  of  cotton-thread, 
of  which  they  had  brought  a  model  with  them.    They  had  prevailed 
upon  a  Mr.  Smalley,  who  is  described  to  have  been  a  liquor  merchant 
and  painter  of  that  place,  to  join  them  in  their  speculation ;  and  the 
room  in  which  the  machine  was  tixed  was  the  parlour  of  the  dwelling- 
house  attached  to  the  free  grammar-school,  the  use  of  which  Smalley 
had  obtained  from  his  friend,  the  schoolmaster.    At  this  time  Ark. 
Wright  was  so  poor  that,  an  election  contest  having  taken  place  in  the 
town,  of  which  he  was  a  burgess,  it  is  asserted  that  his  friends,  or 
party,  were  obliged  to  subscribe  to  get  him  a  decent  suit  of  clothes 
before  they  could  bring  him  into  the  polLroom.t      As  soon  as  the 
election  was  over,  he  and  Kay  left  Preston,  and,  carrying  with  them 
their  model,  betook  themselves  to  Nottingham,  the  apprehension  of  the 
hostility  of  the  people  of  Lancashire  to  the  attempt  he  was  making  to 
introduce  spinning  by  machinery  having,  as  Arkwright  himself  after- 
wards stated,:}:  induced  him  to  take  this  step.    On  arriving  at  Notting- 
ham, he  first  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Wrights,  the  bankersi, 
for  obtaining  the  necessary  supply  of  capital ;  but  they,  after  a  short 
time,  having  declined  to  continue  their  advances,  he  took  his  model  to 
Messrs.  Need  and  Strutt,  stocking  weavers  of  that  place,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  a  particularly  ingenious  man,  and  well  qualified,  from  his 
scientific  acquirements,  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself  under  many 
disadvantages,  to  judge  of  the  adaptation  of  the  new  machinery  to  its 
proposed  object.     An  inspection  of  it  perfectly  satisfied  him  of  its 
great  value ;  and  he  and  Mr.  Need  immediately  agreed  to  enter,  into 
partnership  with  Arkwright,  who  accordingly,   in  17^9,  took  out  a 
patent  for  the  machine  as  its  inventor.     A  spinning-mill,  driven  by 
horse  power,  was  at  the  same  time  erected,  and  filled  with  the  frames ; 
being,   unless  we  include  those  erected  many  years  before  by  Mr, 
Wyatt,  the  first  work  of  the  kind  that  had  been  known  in  this  country. 

*  VoLi.  p.  115. 

f  Baines's  History  of  Lancashire,  vol.  ii.  p.  481. 

I  See  his  "  Case,"  1781. 
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Id  1771  Arkwright  and  his  partners  established  another  mill  at  Croni. 
ford^  in  the  parish  of  Wirksworth^  in  Derbyshire^  the  machinery  in 
which  was  set  in  motion  by  a  water.wheel ;  and  in  177^  ^^  took  out  a 
second  patent,  including  some  additions  which  he  had  made  to  his 
original  apparatus. 

In  what  we  have  hitherto  related,  we  have  carefully  confined  our- 
selves to  &cts  which  are  universally  acknowledged;  but  there  are 
other  points  of  the  story  that  have  been  stated  in  very  opposite  ways, 
and  have  given  rise  to  much  doubt  and  dispute. 

The  machinery  for  which  Arkwright  took  out  his  patents  consisted 
of  various  parts,  his  second  specification  enumerating  no  fewer  than  ten 
different  contrivances ;  but  of  these,  the  one  that  was  by  far  of  greatest 
importance,  was  a  device  for  drawing  out  the  cotton  from  a  coarse  to  a 
finer  and  harder  twisted  thread,  and  so  rendering  it  fit  to  be  used  for 
warp  as  well  as  weft.*  This  was  most  ingeniously  managed  by  the 
application  of  a  principle  which  had  not  yet  been  introduced  in  any 
other  mechanical  operation.  The  cotton  was  in  the  first  place  drawn 
off  from  the  skewers  on  which  it  was  fixed  by  one  pair  of  rollers,  which 
were  made  to  move  at  a  comparatively  slow  rate,  and  which  formed  it 
into  threads  of  a  first  and  coarser  quality ;  t  but  at  a  little  distance 
behind  the  first  was  placed  a  second  pair  of  rollers,  revolving  three, 
four,  or  five  times  as  fast,  which  took  it  up  when  it  had  passed  through 
the  others,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  reduce  the  thread  to  a 
degree  of  fineness  so  many  times  greater  than  that  which  it  originally 
had.  The  first  pair  of  rollers  might  be  regarded  as  the  feeders  of  the 
second,  which  could  receive  no  more  than  the  others  sent  to  them  ,-  and 
that,  again,  could  be  no  more  than  these  others  themselves  took  up  from 
the  skewers.  As  the  second  pair  of  rollers,  therefore,  revolved,  we  will 
say,  five  times  for  every  one  revolution  of  the  first  pair,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  required  for  their  consumption  in  a  given  time  ^\e  times 
the  length  of  thread  that  the  first  did,  they  could  obviously  only  obtain 
so  much  length  by  drawing  out  the  common  portion  of  cotton  into 
thread  of  ^ve  times  the  original  fineness.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  or  more  effective  than  this  contrivance ;  which,  with  an  addu 

*  This  was,  in  truth,  the  prindpal  subject  of  Arkwrighfs  first  patent ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  great  trial  (afterwards  mentioned)  which  took  place  in  June,  1785,  his 
opponents  accused  him  of  endeavouring  unfairly  to  prolong  his  first  patent  by  means 
of  his  second. 

f  In  Arkwright's  apparatus,  which  was  a  combination  of  the  carding  and  spinning 
machinery,  this  first  part  of  the  process  was  somewhat  modified;  but  the  principle  of 
the  two  pairs  of  rollers,  the  one  revolving  faster  than  the  other,  which  forms  the 
peculiarity  of  the  machine,  was  employed  as  here  described. 
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tional  pronsion  for  giving  the  proper  twist  to  the  thread,  oonstitutes 
what  is  called  the  water.frame  or  throstle.* 

Of  this  part  of  his  machinery,  Arkwright  particularly  claimed  the 
invention  as  his  own.  He  admitted,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  other 
machines  included  in  his  patent,  that  he  was  rather  their  improver 
than  their  inventor;  and  the  original  spinning  machine  for  coarse 
thread,  commonly  called  the  spinning.jenny,  he  frankly  attributed  iu 
its  first  conception  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hargrave,  who  resided  at 
Blackburn,  and  who,  he  said,  having  been  driven  out  of  Lancashire  in 
consequence  of  his  invention,  had  taken  refuge  in  Nottingham ;  but, 
unable  to  bear  up  against  a  conspiracy  formed  to  ruin  him,  had  been  at 
last  obliged  to  relinquish  the  farther  proseqution  of  his  object,  and 
died  in  obscurity  and  distress. 

There  were,  however,  other  parties  as  well  as  Arkwright  in  these 
new  machines,  and  who  would  not  allow  that  any  of  them  were  of  his 
invention.  As  to  the  principal  of  them,  the  water-frame,  they  alleged 
that  it  was  in  reality  the  invention  of  a  poor  reed-maker,  of  the  name  of 
Highs,  or  Hayes,  and  that  Arkwright  had  obtained  the  knowledge  of 
it  from  his  old  associate  Kay,  who  had  been  employed  by  Highs  to 
assist  him  in  constructing  a  model  of  it  a  short  time  before  Arkwright 
had  sought  his  acquaintance.  Many  cotton-spinners,  professing  to 
believe  this  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case,  actually  used  Arkwright's 
machinery  in  their  factories,  notwithstanding  the  patent  by  which  he 
had  attempted  to  protect  it ;  and  this  invasion  of  his  monopoly  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  at  last  he  found  himself  obliged  to  bring 
actions  against  no  less  than  nine  different  parties.^ 

The  first  of  these,  in  which  a  Colonel  Mordaunt  was  defendant,  was 
tried  in  the  Ck)urt  of  King's  Bench,  in  July,  1781.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion, however,  the  question  as  to  the  originality  of  the  inventions  was 

*  So  called  from  its  having  been  originally  moved  by  water  power. 

fit  is  aaserted,  in  the  article  on  the  cotton  manofactare,  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  repeated  iu  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  in  the  91st 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  a  trial  took  place  upon  the  subject  of  Ark- 
wrigfafs  first  patent  in  the  year  1772,  on  which  occasion  he  obtained  a  verdict  esta> 
blishing  its  validity.  This  statement,  however,  for  which  no  authority  is  given, 
appears  to  be  altogether  without  foundation.  Nu  such  trial  is  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  June  and  November,  1773, 
although  both  that  of  July,  1781,  and  that  of  Februaiy,  1785,  are  repeatedly  men- 
tioned ;  nor  is  it  noticed,  we  believe,  in  any  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  Arkwright^s 
machinery.  Mr.  Guest  (who  has  written  a  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  which 
is  marked  by  a  somewhat  strong  dislike  to  Arkwright)  searched  the  records  of  the 
courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  for  the  year  1772^  without 
finding  any  trace  of  it 
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not  mooted ;  the  defence  taken  being  the  insufficiency  of  the  specifica. 
tion  on  which  the  patent  had  been  obtained ;  and  upon  that  ground  a 
verdict  was  giren  in  Hsivour  of  the  defendant.  On  this  result  Ark- 
Wright  abandoned  the  other  eight  actions  he  had  raised ;  and  instead 
of  attempting  any  longer  to  maintain  his  patent  in  a  court  of  Iaw> 
published  a  pamphlet,  containing  what  he  called  his  ''  Case/'  with  a 
view  ci  inducing  the  legislature  to  interfere  for  his  protection.  It  is 
proper  we  should  here  mention  that,  although  the  first  of  these  actions 
in  I78I,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  others,  thus  went  off  without 
the  real  merits  of  the  case  having  been  gone  into,  yet  several  of  the 
defendants  were  prepared  to  dispute  the  claim  of  the  patentee  to  the 
invention  of  the  machines,  and  that  both  Highs  and  Kay  had  been 
summoned  to  give  their  evidence  upon  that  point,  and  were  actually  in 
court  during  the  trial  of  the  action  against  Colonel  Mordaunt,  the 
former  having  been  brought  over  from  Ireland,  where  he  was  then 
residing,  expressly  for  the  occasion. 

Arkwright  submitted  to  the  verdict  that  had  been  given  against  him 
for  nearly  four  years ;  but  at  last,  in  February,  178£^>  he  commenced  a 
second  action  upon  the  subject,  which  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas ;  and,  having  brought  forward  several  artists  who  declared  that 
they  could  make  the  machines  from  the  descriptions  which  he  had 
given  in  his  specification,  he  obtained  a  verdict  which  reinstated  him  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  monopoly.  Upon  this,  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
the  only  question  submitted  to  the  jury  was  that  regarding  the  sufiL 
ciency  of  the  specification ;  although  it  soon  appeared  that  several  of 
the  parties  interested  were  determined  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  deci- 
sion of  the  matter  upon  that  ground  alone. 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  a  sctre^adaty 
an  action  which  is  nominally  at  the  suit  of  the  King,  was  brought 
against  Arkwright  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  repeal  the  patent, 
in  the  trial  of  which  the  whole  of  the  question  was  at  last  gone  into. 
The  principal  evidence  on  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  shewn  that  the 
water-frame  was  not  invented  by  Arkwright,  was  that  of  Highs,  of  Kay, 
and  of  Kay's  wife,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the  douUe  rollers 
had  been  originally  contrived  by  Highs  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1767^  while  he  was  residing  in  the  town  of  Leigh;  that  he  had 
employed  his  neighbour  and  acquaintance  Kay  to  make  a  model  of  a 
machine  for  him  upon  that  principle;  and  that  Kay,  upon  meeting 
with  Arkwright  a  short  time  after,  at  Warrington,  had  been  persuaded 
by  him  to  communicate  to  him  the  secret  of  Highs's  invention,  on  the 
understanding,  as  it  would  appear,  that  the  two  should  make  what  they 
o*uld  of  it,  and  share  the  advantages  between  them.    The  evidence  of 
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each  of  the  witneeses  corrobarated,  so  for  as  the  case  admitted^  that  of 
the  others ;  Highs  stated  that  he  had  been  first  informed  of  the  manner 
in  which  Arkwri^t  had  got  possession  of  his  invention  by  Kay's  wife, 
who,  on  her  part,  swore  that  she  recollected  her  husband  making 
models,  first  for  Highs,  and  afterwards  for  Arkwright,  although  she 
could  not  speak  with  any  distinctness  to  the  nature  of  the  machine  ; 
while  Kay  himself  acknowledged  the  treachery  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  and  gare  a  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which  be  said 
that  Arkwright  had  contrived  to  obtain  from  him  the  secret  of  Higfas's 
invention.  Highs  also  stated  that,  upon  meeting  with  Arkwright  in 
Manchester,  some  years  after  he  had  taken  out  his  patent,  he  charged 
him  with  the  source  from  which  he  had  derived  the  machine ;  to  whic^ 
Arkwright  said  nothing  at  first,  but  afterwards  remarked  that,  if  any 
person,  having  made  a  discovery,  declined  to  prosecute  it,  he  conceived 
any  other  had  a  right,  after  a  certain  time,  to  take  it  up  and  obtain  a 
patent  for  it,  if  he  chose. 

This  famous  trial  lasted  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  half, 
past  twelve  at  night,  and  excited  the  greatest  interest,  both  among 
those  more  immiediately  concerned,  and  among  the  public  generally. 
Among  the  witnesses  examined  were  Mr.  Gumming,  the  weUJcnown 
watchmaker,  Mr.  Harrison,  the  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  marine  chrou 
nometer.  Dr.  Darwin,  and  the  since  celebrated  James  Watt.  The 
result  was  a  verdict  again  invalidating  the  patent ;  which,  on  a  motion 
•being  made  for  a  new  trial,  the  court  refused  to  disturb.  Arkwright 
after  this  never  took  any  further  steps  to  vindicate  his  patent  rights. 
-On  this  account  some  writers  have  been  disposed  to  maintain  that  be 
really  had  obtained  the  inventions  in  the  manner  that  Highs  and  Kay 
alleged.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  it  has  been  a  common 
fate  with  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  enrich  themselves  by 
their  happy  inventions  to  have  attempts  made  to  take  from  them  the 
honour  of  those  discoveries,  of  the  profits  of  which  it  is  found  impossible 
to  deprive  them — and  that  it  has  seldom,  in  such  cases,  been  difficult  to 
find  some  hitherto  unheard-of  genius  to  set  up  his  claim  to  the  prior 
discovery  of  what,  nevertheless,  it  would  appear  he  scarcely  knew  the 
value  of,  after  he  had  discovered  it.  In  this  particular  case  the  other 
party  had  a  strong  interest  in  setting  aside  Arkwright's  pretensions  if 
they  could,  and  the  circumstance  of  Kay  baring  been  connected  with 
Highs  before  he  was  employed  by  him,  afforded  them  a  tempting  foun- 
dation on  which  to  erect  what  they,  no  doubt,  considered  a  very  conve- 
nient theory.  Then  again,  as  for  so  much  of  their  allegation  as  rested 
upon  the  eridence  of  this  Kay,  it  was  not  entitled  to  command  much 
attention,  since  it  appeared  both  that  he  had  some  time  before  quarrelled 
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with  Arkwright,  and  that  he  must,  even  by  his  own  account,  have  actetl 
so  perfidious  a  part  in  regard  to  his  first  friend  Highs,  as  to  deprive 
him  of  all  claim  to  be  believed  in  any  thing  he  might  now  choose  to 
assert.  Highs's  own  evidence  is  undoubtedly  what  seems  to  bear 
strongest  against  Arkwright ;  but  he,  from  very  natural  causes,  might 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  various  points.  He  appears  to  have  told  his 
story  in  a  very  confused  and  ineffective  way — much  as  if  he  either  did 
not  feel  his  ground  to  be  very  sure,  or  was  not  at  all  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance  of  the  facts  to  which  he  was  brought  to  speak.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that,  if  he  actually  did  invent  the  machine  in  question,  Arkwright 
may  have  also  hit  upon  the  same  idea  about  the  same  time  ;  or  may  at 
least  have  been  led  to  it  merely  by  some  vague  rumour  that  had  got 
abroad  as  to  what  Highs  was  about — not  an  unnatural  supposition,  when 
we  reflect  that  his  operations  seem  to  have  been  a  good  deal  talked  of 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  slightest  hint  of  the  principle  of  the 
water-frame  would  have  sufficed  to  put  an  ingenious  man  like  Arkwright 
in  possession  of  the  whole  machine.  And  this  after  all  gives  us,  per. 
hapsy  the  most  natural  explanation  of  his  conversation  with  Highs  at 
Manchester.  If  he  knew  that  he  had  really  stolen  his  invention  from 
that  person  in  the  manner  stated  in  Kay's  evidence,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  have  been  much  disposed  to  meet  him  at  all ;  whereas  the 
interview  appears  to  have  been  arranged  by  the  intervention  of  a  mutual 
acquaintance,  who  had  in  all  probability  obtained  the  consent  of  both 
parties  to  his  bringing  them  together.  His  silence,  when  Highs 
charged  him  with  having  got  possession  of  his  invention,  or  rather 
merely  noticed  the  circumstance  (for  the  whole  seems  to  have  passed  in 
quite  an  amicable  manner),  will  depend  for  its  interpretation  very  much 
upon  the  exact  words  used  by  Highs,  which  it  is  very  possible  he  did 
not  recollect  perfectly  when  he  gave  his  evidence  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  twelve  or  thirteen  years  afterwards.  Perhaps  he  said  nothing 
about  Kay  at  all ;  but  merely  remarked  in  general  terms  that  he  had 
been  beforehand  with  Mr.  Arkwright  in  thinking  of  the  two  pairs  of 
rollers  which  formed  so  valuable  a  part  of  his  patent  machinery.  This 
was  an  averment  which  for  anything  that  Arkwright  knew  might  be 
true,  and  which  if  incorrect  he  had  at  any  rate  no  means  of  refuting ; — 
so  that  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  his  remaining  silent — 
although  he  would  scarcely,  one  should  think,  have  taken  the  thing 
quite  so  passively  if  he  had  been  flatly  charged  with  the  base  conduct 
afterwards  imputed  to  him.  The  observation,  again,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  a  little  while  after,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this  view  of  the 
case.  He  waves  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  might  have  been 
first  in  possession  of  the  idea  ;    and  contents  himself  with   simply 
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remarking  that>  however  that  might  be^  he  conceived  any  one  who  had 
made  a  discovery  which  he  thought  might  be  turned  to  advantage  was 
quite  entitled  to  take  it  up  and  prosecute  it  by  himself,  even  thougli 
another  might  also  be  in  possession  of  it>  if  that  other  shewed  no  inten- 
tion of  stirring  in  the  business.  And  to  this  remark  Highs,  by  his  own 
account,  quietly  assented,  although  it  certainly  would  have  been  natural 
enough  for  him  to  have  hinted,  if  he  really  had  previously  advanced 
the  charge  which  on  the  trial  he  said  he  had  done,  that  whatever  a  man 
might  do  with  regard  to  an  invention  that  was  really  his  own,  he  could 
hardly  have  t^  right  in  any  circumstances  to  steal  those  of  other  pec^e, 
and  take  out  a  patent  for  them. 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  come  to  on  the  subject  of  Arkwright's 
claim  to  the  invention  of  the  machinery  introduced  by  him  into  his 
spinning  factories,  it  is  incontestable  that  to  him  alone  belongs  the  merit 
both  of  having  combined  its  different  parts  with  admirable  ingenuity 
and  judgment,  and  of  having  by  his  unwearied  and  invincible  perse- 
verance first  brought  it  into  actual  use  on  anything  like  an  extensive 
scale,  and  demonstrated  its  power  and  value.    The  several  inventioos 
which  his  patent  embraced,  whether  they  were  his  own  op  not,  would 
probably  but  for  him  have  perished  with  their  authors;  none  of  whom 
except  himself  had  the  determination  and  courage  to  face  the  multi- 
plied fatigues  and  dangers  that  lay  in  the  way  of  achieving  a  practical 
exemplification  of  what  they  had  conceived  in  their  minds,  or  to  encoun- 
ter any  part  of  that  opposition,  incredulity,  ridicule,  of  those  diss^ 
pointments,  repulses,  losses,  and  other  discouragements,  over  all  of 
which  he  at  last  so  completely  triumphed.    When  he  set  out  on  this 
career  he  was  poor,  friendless,  and  utterly  unknown.    We  have  already 
stated  that,  on  his  coming  with  Kay  to  Preston,  he  was  almost  in  rags  ; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  when  he  and  Kay  made  application  immedi- 
ately before  this  to  a  Mr.  Atherton  for  some  pecuniary  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  prosecute  their  plans,  Arkwright's  appearance  alone  was 
enough  to  determine  that  gentleman  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
adventure.     Can  we  have  a  more  exciting  example,  then,  of  what  a 
resolute  heart  may  do  in  apparently  the  most  hopeless  circumstances  ? 
—of  what  ingenuity  and  perseverance  together  may  overcome  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  they  are  determined  to  attain  ?     And  this  is  the  grand 
lesson  which  the  history  of  Arkwright  is  fitted  to  teach  us — ^to  give 
ourselves  wholly  to  one  object,  and  never  to  despair  of  reaching  it^ 
Even  after  he  had  succeeded  in  forming  his  partnership  with  Messra. 
Need  and  Strutt,  his  success  was  far  from  being  secured.     For  a  kmg 
time  the  speculation  was  a  hazardous  and  unprofitable  one ;  and  no  lit- 
tle outlay  of  capital  was  required  to  carry  it  on.    He  tells  us  himself  in 
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his  ''Case/'  that  it  did  not  begin  to  pay  till  it  had  been  persevered  in  for 
fire  years^  and  had  swallowed  up  a  capital  of  more  than  twelve  thousand 
pounds.  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  required  all  Arkwright's  dexterity 
and  firmness  to  induce  his  partners  to  persevere  with  the  experiment 
under  this  large  expenditure  and  protracted  disappointment  But  it 
was  the  character  of  the  man  to  devote  his  whole  heart  and  fieurulties  to 
whatever  he  engaged  in.  Even  to  the  close  of  his  life  the  management 
of  his  dififerent  factories  was  his  only  occupation^  and  even  amusement. 
Although  he  had  been  from  early  life  afflicted  with  severe  asthma,  he 
took  scarcely  any  recreations-employing  all  his  time  either  in  superin- 
tending the  daily  concerns  of  these  establishments — ^which  were  regu- 
lated upon  a  plan  that  itself  indicated  in  its  contriver  no  little  ingenuity 
and  reach  of  mind ;  *  or  in  adding  such  improvements  to  his  machinery 
from  time  to  time,  as  his  experience  and  observation  suggested.  And 
thus  it  was,  that  from  a  poor  barber  he  raised  himself  to  what  he  even- 
tually became — ^not  merely  to  rank  and  great  affluence — ^but  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  new  branch  of  national  industry^  destined  in  a  wonderfully 
short  space  of  time  to  assume  the  very  first  place  among  the  manufac- 
tures of  his  country." 

Here,  we  regret  to  state,  our  guide  deserts  us.  Having  accomplished 
his  purpose,  and  displayed  the  claims  of  Arkwright  to  the  merit  of  an 
inventor,  he  forbears  to  depict  him  in  the  character  of  a  wealthy  man, 
increasing  in  honours  as  in  years.  But,  in  fiEu^t,  the  increase  of  the 
cotton  trade  was  the  increase  of  Arkwright's  prosperity ;  he  saw  and 
heard  the  sources  of  his  riches  on  every  side  of  his  growing  mansion, 
and  having  once  tasted  the  pleasure  of  growing  wealthy,  adhered  to  it 
with  commendable  constancy.  By  pursuing  his  fortune,  he  acquired 
the  praise  which  many  purchase  by  the  sacrifice  of  fortune,  time,  and 
ease — ^that  of  a  public  benefeustor,  and  a  friend  to  the  poor.  It  has 
been  said,  that  his  frugality  bordered  on  parsimony ;  but  we  should 
not  hastily  ccmclude  that  he  was  discreditably  penurious,  or  would 
have  begrudged  to  spend'  when  human  kindness  or  Christian  duty  bade 
him  loose  his  purse  strings.  Seeing  him  possessed  of  the  revenues  of  a 
prince,^  the  world  expected  him  at  least  to  adopt  the  style  of  a  gentle- 

*  "  The  originality  and  comprehension  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  mind/'  says  the 
writer  of  the  article  on  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  *  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,'  **  were  perhaps  marked  by  nothing  more  strongly  than  the  judg. 
ment  with  which,  although  new  to  business,  he  conducted  the  great  concerns  his 
discoveries  gave  rise  to,  and  the  systematic  order  and  arrangement  which  he  intro- 
duced into  eveiy  department  of  his  extensive  works.  His  plans  of  management, 
which  must  have  been  entirely  his  own,  since  no  establishment  of  a  similar  nature  then 
existed,  were  universally  adopted  by  others;  and  after  long  experience  they  have  not 
yet  in  afiy  material  point  been  altered  or  improved." 
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man  ;  but  the  world  is  an  unreasonable  personage,  and  by  no  means  so 
charitable  in  its  judgments  of  the  rich,  as  devout  in  ita  adoratioo  of 
riches.  For  a  man  accustomed  from  infancy  till  middle  age  to  a  homely 
method  of  living,  to  adopt  the  sumptuous  elegancies  of  artificial  societj, 
is  to  make  himself  thoroughly  miserable.  The  expense  is  the  least 
part  of  the  annoyance.  His  bed,  his  meals,  his  garments,  every  pieGe 
of  fivniture  in  his  mansion  torments  him,  his  servants  agonise  him, 
bat  his  wife  and  daughters  are  worse  than  all.  To  say  nothing  of 
elegances  or  luxuries,  the  most  essential  comforts  of  genteel  existenoe 
are  nuisances  to  those  who  have  grown  up  without  them,  e.  g.  frequent 
changes  of  linen,  daily  shaving,  &c  Arkwright  had  no  pretensimis 
to  the  philosophic  mind  of  Watt,  or  the  tasteful  genius  and  magnificent 
soul  of  Wedgwood;  he  did  not  value  his  discovery  for  the  scientific 
power  it  displayed,  nor  did  he  make  it  subservient  to  the  revival  of  the 
forms  of  antique  beauty.     He  saw  its  utility,  and  that  was  enough. 

In  politics  he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  an  active  part,  at  least  he 
never  aspired  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  which  he  might  easily  have 
commanded ;  but  perhaps  he  thought  it  throwing  money  away.  Yet 
on  occasion  of  presenting  an  address,  in  the  year  1786,  he  was  kniglited 
by  the  hand  of  George  the  Third.  This  is  an  expensive  honour,  which 
has  been  made  rather  too  common ;  but  it  had  the  effect  of  giving  the 
barber's  wife  precedence  over  all  the  untitled  ladies  in  the  county. 

Sir  Richard  Arkwright  died  at  his  seat  at  Cromford,  Derbyshire, 
August  3d,  1792.  He  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  between  his  son  and 
daughter,  his  only  surviving  issue,  but  settled  £500  a  year  on  his 
widow,  and  remembered  all  his  nieces  and  nephews  in  his  will.  He 
was  buried  at  Matlock,  but  gave  directions  that  his  body  should  be 
removed  to  the  chapel  he  had  himself  begun  to  build  at  Cromford  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  finished ;  and  appointed,  in  his  last  testament,  Uiait 
his  son  should  complete  the  structure,  and  settle  £50  a  year  on  the 
chaplain.  This  bequest  proves  that  prosperity  had  not  produced  the 
same  ungodly  changes  on  Arkwright  as  on  Pope's  Sir  Balaam.  It 
could  not  be  said  of  him, — 

What  once  he  called  a  hlestmg  now  was  wity 
And  God's  good  providence  a  lucky  hit. 

But  why  was  not  the  fifty  pounds  made  three  hundred?  The  times 
are  past  when  a  country  parson  coidd  be  '^passing  rich  with  forty 
pounds  a  year,"  if  indeed  they  ever  existed,  save  when  "  every  rood  of 
ground  maintained  its  man : "  or  to  refer  to  a  period  somewhat  nearer 
to  historic  existence,  since  forty  pounds  were  equivalent  to  three  hun- 
dred. Under  tlie  present  aristocratic  constitution  of  the  church,  thi«e 
hundred- a  year  is  requisite  to  keep  a  married  clergyman  on  a  level 
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with  his  brethren.  These  are  not  the  days  of  "  wonderful  Robert 
Walker."  A  clergyman  could  not  now  marry  a  domestic  without 
losing  caste,  nor  could  he  employ  his  daughters  in  spinning,  or  his  sons 
in  the  labours  of  the  field,  without  staining  his  cloth  in  the  public  esti- 
roation.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  no  new  state  of  things.  The  few 
clergymen  who  have  eked  out  a  small  income  by  the  labour  of  their 
families,  and  yet  commanded  the  respect  of  their  parishioners,  have 
lived  out  of  the  world's  eye,  in  remote  mountain  dales,  where  simple 
manners  and  christian  equality  having  once  grown,  have  long  continued, 
like  morning  dew  at  noon  in  the  centre  of  a  forest.  But  clergymen, 
living  in  general  society,  were  always  obligated  to  be  gentlemen,  and 
though  the  expense  of  gentility  has  varied  at  different  times,  yet  it 
has  generally  been  so  much  as  to  be  inconvenient  to  a  poor  parson  with 
a  large  family  (and  poor  parsons  have  generally  large  families),  and 
less  than  three  hundred  a  year.  Less  than  this  no  beneficed  clergyman 
ought  to  have,  as  long  as  any  have  more  than  five. 

Wherever  exorbitant  wealth  exists,  whether  in  a  church,  a  profession, 
a  regiment,  or  a  nation,  there  will  be  keenly-felt  and  discontented 
poverty,  which  will  assume  its  most  fearful  form  of  lawless  and  infu* 
riate  want,  if  the  customary  circulation  of  wealth  be  impeded,  or  the 
number  of  the  poor  exceed  the  demands  of  the  rich. 

And  here  the  question  occurs,  is  Arkwright,  and  other  such  as  he, 
who,  by  multiplying  the  powers  of  production,  have  so  greatly  increased 
the  public  and  private  wealth  of  Britain,  to  be  considered  as  bene- 
factors or  not?  Or,  to  state  the  question  more  strongly  and  more  truly, 
was  it  in  wrath  or  in  mercy  that  mankind  were  led  to  the  modem 
improvements  in  machinery  ?  Should  we  merely  take  a  survey  of  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  especially  as  regards  the  labouring  classes, 
we  should  be  apt  to  denominate  these  inventions  the  self-inflicted 
scourge  of  avarice.  They  have  indeed  increased  wealth,  but  they  have 
tremendously  increased  poverty ;  not  that  willing  poverty  which  weans 
the  soul  from  earth,  and  fixes  the  desires  on  high ;  not  that  poverty 
which  was  heretofore  to  be  found  in  mountain  villages,  in  solitary 
dwellings  mid-way  up  the  bleak  fell  side,  where  one  green  speck,  one 
garden  plot,  a  hive  of  bees,  and  a  few  sheep  would  keep  a  fiunily  con- 
tent ;  not  that  poverty  which  is  the  nurse  of  temperance  and  thoughtful 
piety ; — ^but  squalid,  ever-murmuring  poverty,  cooped  in  mephitic  dens 
and  sunless  alleys;  hopeless,  purposeless,  wasteful  in  the  midst  of 
want ;  a  poverty  which  dwarfs  and  disfeatures  body  and  soul,  makes 
the  capacities  aud  even  the  acquirements  of  intellect  useless  and  perni- 
cious, and  multiplies  a  race  of  men  without  the  virtues  which  beasts 
oft-times  display, — without  fidelity,  gratitude,  or  natural  affecUou. 
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The  moral  degradation  of  this  caste  may  not  be  greater  in  England 
than  elsewhere,  but  their  physical  sufferings  are  more  constant  than  in 
the  southern  climates,  and  their  tendency  to  increase  much  stronger 
than  in  the  northern  latitudes.  But  has  machinery  occasioned  the 
existence  or  growth  of  this  class  ?  Certainly  not, — ^for  it  has  always 
existed  since  society  assumed  its  present  shape,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
countries  like  Spain  and  Naples,  where  pride  and  indolence  are  too 
powerful  even  for  the  desire  of  wealth  to  overcome. 

But  the  artificial  wealth  which  manufactures  have  assisted  to  gene- 
rate, has  generated  or  aggregated  a  factitious  population,  dependent  for 
employment  and  subsistence  on  a  state  of  things  exceedingly  and  incal- 
culably precarious,  and  seldom  able  to  practice  more  than  one  depart, 
ment  of  a  trade,  in  which  labour  is  minutely  divided ;  a  population 
naturally  improvident  in  prosperity  and  impatient  in  distress,  whom 
the  first  interruption  of  trade  converts  to  paupers,  and  whom  a  conti- 
nuance of  bad  times  is  sure  to  fix  in  that  permanent  pauperism,  from 
which  there  is  no  redemption.  Times  may  mend,  but  man,  once  pros- 
trate, never  recovers  his  upright  posture.  Once  a  vagabond  and  alwajra 
a  vagabond.  Once  accustomed  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  the  opera* 
tive  seldom  takes  pains  to  procure  employment,  and  having  been  paid 
something  for  doing  nothing,  thinks  ever  after  that  he  is  paid  too  little 
for  toil,  and  seises  every  pretext  to  throw  up  his  work  again.  Charac- 
ter has  little  influence  on  a  man  whom  the  world  considers,  and  teaches 
to  consider  himself  but  as  a  portion  of  a  mass.  To  be  sensible  of  cha- 
racter Man  must  feel  himself  a  responsible  individual,  and  to  individu- 
alize the  human  being,  not  only  must  the  reflective  powers  be  evoked 
and  disciplined  by  education,  but  there  must  be  property,  or  professicm^ 
or  political  pririlege,  or  something  equivalent,  a  certain  sphere  of  free- 
agency,  to  make  the  man  ''  revere  himself  as  man,"  and  respect  the 
opinions  of  his  fellow  men.  Now  it  is  the  tendency  of  wealth  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  who  have  no  property  but  the  strength  or  skill 
which  they  must  sell  to  the  highest  bidder :  who  either  by  labour,  or 
without  labour,  must  live  upon  the  property  of  others,  and  who,  having 
no  permanent  mooring,  are  liable  by  every  wind  of  circumstance,  to  slip 
their  cables,  and  drift  away  with  the  idle  sea-weed  and  the  rotting 
wrecks  of  long.past  tempests.  Thus,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  the  sedi- 
ment of  the  commonwealth  is  augmented  with  continual  fresh  deposi- 
tions, till  the  stream  of  society  is  nigh  choaked  up,  and  our  gallant 
vessels  stranded  on  the  flats  and  shidlows, — ^without  metaphor,  so  many 
of  the  people  drop  into  the  mob,  that  the  mob  is  like  to  be  too  many  lor 
the  people,  and  wealth  itself  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  poverty  itself 
has  begotten. 
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But  these  evils  do  not  rise  directly  from  the  machineiy  which  expe- 
dites labour^  but  from  the  blind  desire  of  accumulation^  the  passion  for 
sudden  wealthy  which  that  machinery  has  helped  to  pamper^  and  which 
first  the  ambition  and  then  the  necessities  of  the  state  have  fostered 
and  flattered.  The  right  use  of  machinery  is  to  enable  men  to  produce 
what  is  necessary  and  comfortable  for  the  body^  at  the  least  possible 
expense  of  time^  labour^  care>  thought^  and  capital^  and  so  fu*  to  free 
every  man  of  every  nation  from  the  worky-day  business  of  the  worlds 
that  the  poorest^  while  he  looks  forward  with  assurance  to  his  morrovr's 
meal^  may  have  some  leisure  for  rational  enjoyment^  mental  cultivation^ 
meditation^  and  devotion;  that>  whatever  ranks,  orders,  honours,  or 
dignities  may  subsist,  and  however  the  political  functions  of  the  com- 
monweal may  be  distributed,  there  may  be  none  who  toil  merely  to  eat, 
and  eat  to  toil.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  Freedom  be  more  than  a 

name. 

The  Earth  has  lent 
Her  waters,  Air  her  breezes;  and  the  sail 
Of  traffic  glides  with  ceaseless  interchange, 
Glistening  along  the  low  and  woody  dale. 
Or  on  the  naked  mountain's  lofty  side. 
Meanwhile,  at  social  Industry's  command. 
How  qnick,  how  vast  an  increase !  From  the  germ 
Of  some  poor  hamlet,  rapidly  produced 
Here  a  large  town,  continuous  and  compact, 
Hiding  the  face  of  earth  for  leagues— and  there. 
Where  not  an  habitation  stood  before, 
The  abodes  of  men  irregularly  massed 
like  trees  in  forests — spread  through  spacious  tracts, 
O'er  which  the  smoke  of  unremitting  fires 
Hangs  permanent,  and  plentiful  as  wreaths 
Of  vapour  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 
And,  wheresoe'er  the  traveller  turns  his  steps. 
He  sees  the  barren  wilderness  erased, 
Or  disappearing;  triumph  that  proclaims 
How  much  the  mild  directress  of  the  plough 
Owes  to  alliance  with  these  new-bom  arts ! 
— ^Hence  is  the  wide  sea  peopled,— and  the  shores 
Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  ships 
Freighted  from  every  climate  of  the  world 
With  the  world's  choicest  produce.     Hence  that  sum 
Of  keels  that  rest  within  her  crowded  ports, 
Or  ride  at  anchor  in  her  sounds  and  bays; 
That  animating  spectacle  of  sails 
Which  through  her  inland  regions,  to  and  fro 
Pass  with  the  respirations  of  the  tide. 
Perpetual,  multitudinous!  Finally, 
Hence  a  dread  arm  of  floating  Power,  a  voice 
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Of  Thunder,  danntiog  those  who  would  i^pproach 

With  hostile  purposes  the  blessed  Isle, 

Truth's  consecrated  residence,  the  seat 

Impregnable,  of  Liberty  and  Peace. 
•  •  •  »  *         • 

Yet  I  exult. 
Casting  reserve  away,  exult  to  see 
An  Intellectual  mastery  exercised 
O'er  the  blind  Elements;  a  purpose  given, 
A  perseverance  fed;  almost  a  soul 
Imparted — ^to  brute  Matter.     I  rejoice, 
Measuring  the  force  of  those  gigantic  powers. 
Which  by  the  thinking  Mind  have  been  compelled 
To  serve  the  Will  of  feeble-bodxed  Man. 
For  with  the  sense  of  admiration  blends 
The  animating  hope  that  time  may  come 
When  strengthened,  yet  not  dazzled,  by  the  might 
Of  this  dominion  over  Nature  gained, 
Men  of  all  lands  shall  exercise  the  same 
In  due  proportion  to  their  Country's  need ; 
Learning,  though  late,  that  all  true  glory  rests, 
All  praise,  aU  safety,  and  all  happiness, 
Upon  the  Moral  law.     Egyptian  Thebes; 
Tyre  by  the  margin  of  the  sounding  waves; 
Palmyra,  central  in  the  Desart,  fell; 
And  the  Arts  died  by  which  they  had  been  raised. 
— Call  Archimedes  from  his  buried  Tomb 
Upon  the  plain  of  vanished  Syracuse, 
And  feelingly  the  Sage  shall  make  report 
How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself. 
Is  that  Philosophy,  whose  sway  is  framed 
For  mere  material  instruments : — how  weak 
Those  Arts,  and  high  Inventions,  if  unpropped 
By  Virtue.— He  with  sighs  of  pensive  grief, 
Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
That  not  the  slender  privilege  is  theirs 
To  save  themselves  from  blank  forgetiiilness ! 

Wokdsworth's  Excursion. 
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WILLIAM  ROSCOE. 


Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  men  whose  lives  were  history^ — 
flowers,  or  medicinal  plants  (for  as  yet  we  have  encountered  no  weeds), 
preserved  in  a  Hortussxccusy  to  which  we  have  done  our  best  to  restore 
the  lively  hue  and  appropriate  aroma.  We  have  now  a  more  delicate 
task  to  perform.  We  speak  of  a  man  whose  death  is  a  recent  sorrow ; 
whose  image  lives  in  eyes  that  have  wept  for  him.  The  caution  and 
reserve,  which  honour  and  duty  exact  from  the  biographer  of  a  living 
contemporary,  are  more  especially  required  of  him  who  essays  to 
collect  the  scattered  lineaments  of  one  who  no  longer  lives  to  confute 
or  approve  the  portrait,  which  yet  may  give  pain  or  pleasure  to  many, 
who  compare  the  likeness  with  their  own  authentic  memory. 

I  never  saw  Roscoe.  I  have  heard  much  of  him,  both  from  the 
many  who  delighted  in  his  praise,  and  from  some  who  reluctantly 
assented  to  it.  Unseen,  yet  not  quite  unknown  of  me,  he  performed 
his  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  went  to  his  reward.  If  his  life  were  not  a 
theme  of  commendation, — if,  however  told,  it  were  not  a  bright 
example  and  an  argument  of  hope  to  all,  who,  amid  whatever  circum* 
stances,  are  striving  to  develope  the  faculties  which  QaA  has  given  them, 
for  the  glory  of  the  Oiver,  and  the  benefit  of  his  creatures,*— if  there 
were  any  thing  to  tell,  or  any  iking  to  leave  untold,  which  those  who 
knew  him  best  would  rather  have  forgotten,  his  life  would  never  have 
been  written  by  me.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  one  who  has  an  heredi* 
tary  right  to  be  his  Biographer,  is  even  now  performing  that  office. 
With  his  filiid  labours  I  presume  not  to  interfere.  Let  the  son  tell  of 
his  father  what  the  son  knows  of  the  father.  Roscoe,  as  a  scholar,  an 
author,  a  politician,  and  a  philanthropist,  is  public :  his  praise,  and  if 
censure  were  due,  his  censure,  is  as  much  a  public  property  as  West- 
minster  Abbey  shoald  be.    With  his  more  familiar  privacy  I  meddle 
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no  otherwise^  than  as  he  who  treats  of  fruits  and  flowers  must  Deoesnu 
rily  say  something  of  the  soil  in  which  they  were  grown^  and  the 
culture  by  which  they  were  reared  to  perfection. 

Among  those  men  who  have  attained  to  literary  eminence  without 
the  ordinary  assistance  from  their  elders,  Roscoe  was  espedaDy  distiiu 
guished  by  the  variety^  and  by  the  elegance  of  his  acquirements.  Most 
of  the  self-taught  have  been  men  of  one  talent  and  one  idea— cue 
exclusive  passion  for  one  sort  of  knowledge.  Their  bias  has  beoi  mudi 
more  frequently  to  the  mathematics^  physics,  or  mechanics,  thaii  to 
general  literature.  The  poor  classics  of  Scotland  and  Germany,  such 
as  Adams,  Heyne,  and  Winkelman,  are  not  fiedrly  cases  in  point ;  for 
though  they  underwent  great  toil  and  privation  in  obtaining  tuition, 
they  did  obtain  it^  therefore  were  not  self-taught.  As  little  to  the 
purpose  are  the  instances  of  uneducated  Poets.  For  we  are  not  speaking 
of  men  who  have  displayed  great  genius  with  little  culture,  but  of 
those  who  have  cultivated  their  own  powers  without  the  customary 
aids. 

With  respect  to  the  uneducated  Poets,  however,  not  many  of  them 
are  any  thing  more  than  nine^days'^tvonders.  Some  great  man,  or 
great  lady,  finds  out  that  a  peasant  or  menial  can  tag  rhimes;  and 
having  at  once  a  most  exaggerated  notion  of  the  difficulty  of  rhiming, 
and  a  most  contemptuous  estimate  of  the  Acuities  of  the  lower  orders, 
straightway  gives  information  of  a  self-taught  poet,  whom  patrraage 
is  to  select  for  a  victim. 

But  secondly :  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  there  have  lived,  and 
are  living,  true  and  great  poets,  who  have  not  only  been  all  but  desti- 
tute  of  tuition,  but  have  been  very  scantily  furnished  with  book-learning. 
We  do  not,  however,  count  Shakspeare  in  the  number;  for  he  was 
manifestly  a  great  and  extensive  reader,  and  got  from  books  whatever 
could  have  been  of  any  use  to  him ;  his  genius,  his  intuitive  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  concreted  by  wide  and  perspicacious  observation  of 
human  life,  his  shaping  and  combining  imagination,  his  electrical  huacy, 
no  book  could  supply.  The  world  is  still  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
confounding  the  absence  of  regular  tuition,  with  positive  ignorance; 
though  we  do  hope,  that  the  preposterous  folly  of  dignifying  a  little, 
a  very  little  Latin,  and  very,  very,  very  little  Greek  (forgotten  long 
ago),  with  the  exclusive  name  of  learning,  is  far  gone  in  the  wane. 
Indeed  there  is  more  need  to  assert  and  vindicate  the  true  value  of 
Greek  and  Roman  lore,  than  to  level  the  by-gone  pretensions  of  its 
professors.  This  age  has  a  sad  propensity  to  slay  the  slain,  to  fight 
with  wrath  and  alarm  against  the  carcase  of  extinct  prejudices,  because 
8om«  two  or  three  men  of  genius,  and  perhaps  a  score  of  blockheads. 
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are  striring  to  galvanize  them  to  a  posthumous  vitality.  Admitting, 
however,  that  Shakspeare  could  not,  with  the  aasistance  of  grammar  and 
dictionary,  construe  an  ode  of  Horace,  (which  is  a  pure  and  rather  impro. 
bable  assertion,  for  Latin  was  then  taught  far  more  generally  than  at 
present),  he  certainly  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  authors,* 
most  of  which  were  transbited  early  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  rudely  and 
incorrectly  enough  it  may  be,  (there  was  little  or  no  accurate  scholarship 
in  England  before  Bentley),  but  still  so,  that  neither  the  feelings  nor 
the  thoughts  were  wanting.  An  uneducated  man  he  was :  his  mind 
had  never  been  disciplined,  but  it  was  completely  armed  and  ammuni. 
tioned.  Had  he  been  educated,  he  would  perhaps  have  avoided  some 
few  fftults,  but  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  fiillen  considerably 
short  of  his  actual  excellence,* — ^not  that  his  matter  would  have  been 
less  original  (Milton,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  as  ccnnplete 
an  original  as  Shakspeare),  but  his  manner  would  have  been  more 
restrained,  more  subdued,  and  therefore  would  have  presented  a  less 
exact  image  of  truth ;  for  he  was  a  man  modest  and  gentle  by  nature, 
with  little  of  Milton's  mental  hardihood.  It  was  well  for  him  and  for 
mankind,  that  he  did  not  know  how  widely  he  differed  from  his  great 
predecessors. 

But  though  we  except  Shakspeare  from  the  list  of  unlearned  authors, 
we  admit  that  there  have  been,  and  are,  men  who,  with  no  assistance 
from  teachers,  and  little  from  books,  have  justly  earned  the  name  of 
Poets.     But  they  are  men  with  whom  poetry  is  a  passion,  or  a  con. 

*  Dr.  Farmer  is  supposed  to  have  settled  the  question  as  to  Shakspeare's  learning  hy 
proving  (as  far  as  the  matter  is  capable  of  proof),  that  he  used  the  translated,  not 
the  original  classics.  As  it  is  always  delightful  to  trace  the  reading  of  great  men, 
Dr.  Farmer's  work  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is  ingenious  and  satisfactory.  But  the  infer- 
ence, that  Shakspeare,  l^ecatue  he  read  Seneca  done  into  English,  and  Dr.  Philemon 
Holland's  translation  of  Amyot's  translation  of  Plutarch,  (the  best  by  the  way  that 
has  appeared,  far  better  than  Langhome's,)  had  never  learned  Ate,  Hoc,  hoc,  that  his 
ignorance  extended  from  Alpha  to  Omega,  we  reject  without  hesitation.  Why  might 
not  Shakspeare,  like  a  gentleman  as  he  was,  have  learned  Latin  and  forgotten  it  again  ? 
How  many  Eton  scholars  can  read  a  page  of  Virgil,  taken  haphazard,  with  any 
degree  of  facility  or  pleasure  at  forty  ?  Not  more  than  could  help  to  win  a  cricket 
match  in  their  grand  climacteric.  Professional  scholars,  school- masters,  &c.  of  course 
are  excepted. 

The  question  cannot  be  called  uninteresting,  for  it  regards  Shakspeare ;  but  it  is  of 
no  sort  of  consequence. — Smail  Lalin  and  las  Greek,  especially  when  forgotten,  being 
for  all  purposes  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  quite  as  good  as  none.  Nor  would  it 
detract  an  atom  from  Shakspeare's  fame,  were  he  proved  to  have  been  a  perfect 
Porson.  But  there  are  certain  people  who  had  rather  look  upon  genius  as  something 
monstrous  and  magical,  than  as  a  healthy  human  power,  effecting  a  noble  end  by 
intelligible  means. 
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ffdatioD^  and  their  ezoeUeiice  will  be  foiuid  to  ooDeist  in  short  effonetis 
of  natural  feelings  in  descriptions  of  what  they  hare  acttudly  eeen  «r 
experienoed,  and  in  records  of  the  manners^  devotions^  ioves^  and  super- 
stitiooB  of  those  among  whom  they  have  been  bred  up.  It  ie,  BMwe. 
over,  doubtfol  how  far  eztenstTe  reading  of  any  sort  is  beneficial  to  mmj 
but  a  very  great  Poet:  that  indiacrijBiBate  reading  of  vemaCBlor 
poetry  is  prejudicial  to  poetic  powen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  alL 
Any  but  a  surpassing  genius,  who  has  the  '^Britiidi  Bsets,"  or  evoa  the 
'^Elegant  Extracts/'  by  heart,  nust  either  beoome  a  mere  compiler^  in 
despair  of  novehy,  or  must  go  out  of  his  way,  to  avoid  saying  what  has 
been  said  before.  And  here  we  perceive  the  true  reason  why  tiie 
greatest  poets  generally  appear  in  the  early  stipes  of  literature ;  €sri£, 
like  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  they  are  products  of  a  later  age,  they  are 
yet  the  earliest  great  poets  of  their  kind.  Here,  too,  we  find  the  main 
value  of  a  skill  in  ancient  or  foreign  languages,  whereby  the  mind  is 
enriched  with  thoughts  which  it  is  in  a  manner  compeDed  to  make  its 
own. 

But  Roecoe's  passion  was  knowledge  in  general,  with  a  peculiar  Ins 
to  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature.  Perhaps  it  was  in  some  measure 
owing  to  the  universality  of  his  studies,  that  he  was  never  tempted  to 
neglect  or  discard  his  professional  duties ;  for  had  he  devoted  himaelf 
exclusively  to  any  one  study,  it  would  most  likely  have  gained  as 
entire  a  dominion  over  his  imagination,  as  to  render  business  an  inaap- 
portable  distraction. 

William  Rosgoe  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  March,  1753.  The  house 
in  which  he  iirst  drew  breath  is  standing  still,  but  instead  of  a  rural 
retirement,  is  now  a  tavern,  in  a  crowded  and  almost  central  street  of 
Liverpool,  recording,  by  its  name  of  Mount  Pleasant,  its  former 
suburban  rusticity.  So  mightily  is  the  inundation  of  brick  and  mortar 
^reading,  uniting  village  after  village  to  the  great  centres  of  population^ 
as  the  ocean  *'  drinks  up  aU  the  little  riUs :"  overrunning  fidkls,  and 
parks,  and  gardens,  which,  like  the  political  institutions  of  a  decaying 
nation,  bear  names  to  testify  what  Ihey  have  been,  and  are  not. 

.>The  house  in  which  Roscoe  was  born  is  now  known  as  the  ''  Old 
Bowling^een  House,"  and  is  well  represented  in  an  engraving  by 
Austin. 

Mr.  Roscoe's  parents  were  persons  in  humble  but  respectable  cir. 
cumstances.  Having  lived  together  as  domestics  with  a  woiHiy  tM 
bachelor,  they  formed  an  attachment,  and  married  with  their  master's 
approbation.  By  their  own  savings,  and  probably  with  the  assistance 
of  the  same  benevolent  gentleman  (who  is  said  to  have  left  the  bulk  of 
his  property  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir),  they  were  enabled  to  rent 
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a  few  fields^  and  the  house  at  Mount  Pleasant,  where  their  son  WilUam 
was  born. 

Though  exempt  from  the  erils  of  actual  poverty,  it  cannot  be  sap- 
posed  that  the  honest  couple  were  able,  or  in  the  first  instance  desiroas, 
to  afibrd  their  child  any  thing  above  the  commonest  education.  At 
six,  he  was  sent  to  a  day  school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Martin,  and  two  years 
afterwards  removed  to  the  senonary  of  Mr.  Sykes,  then  in  consi- 
derable repute  as  a  commercial  academy.  Young  Roscoe  was  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  diligence  or  proficiency  at  these  schools.  The 
books  tiien  selected  (if  in  truth  there  was  any  selection  at  aU)  fer 
elementary  instruction  were  little  attractive,  and  Roscoe's  mind  was 
not  one  of  tiiose  that  are  peculiarly  delighted  with  the  scienoe  of 
numbers.  Yet  as  he  was  found  qualified,  at  sixteen,  for  an  attorney's 
office,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  a  respectable  penman,  and  dis. 
covered  no  inaptitude  to  figures.  At  twelve,  he  was  taken  from 
school  at  his  own  request,  and  from  that  period  was  mainly  his  own 
instructor.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  little  geometry,  were 
then  all  his  acquirements.  Perhaps  he  had  learned  all  that  was  taught 
in  the  usual  routine  of  Mr.  Sykes's  establishment.  If  so,  he  displayed 
his  early  good  sense  in  v<duntarily  withdrawing  from  it.  Mutual 
instruction  was  not  yet  in  vogue ;  and  peiiiaps  even  at  this  time  it 
may  be  proper  to  remind  parents,  especially  those  of  humble  rank  in 
easy  circumstancesj  that  a  day  school  is  a  very  dangerous  lounge  for 
either  boy  or  girl  past  childhood,  whose  time  is  not  fully  occupied  in 
the  business  of  that  school.  It  is  too  much  the  practice  to  permit 
youth  of  both  sexes  to  renuiin  at  school,  not  because  they  are  doing  any 
good  tliere,  but  because  their  parents  do  not  know  what  else  to  do  with 
them.  With  regard  to  females  of  the  higher  class,  this  may  not  be 
objectionable :  the  intermediate  state  between  pupilage  and  companion, 
ship  in  which  young  ladies  continue  with  their  schoolmistresses  has  its 
advantages ;  the  articles  of  female  education  are  so  multifarious,  that 
it  can  hardly  ever  be  said  to  be  completed.  A  ladies'  boarding-school 
approaches  to  a  domestic  establishment ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  home, 
a  female  need  never  be  idle.  But  for  the  infimtely  larger  class,  whose 
destiny  is  labour,  and  indeed,  for  males  of  aU  classes,  a  school  becomes 
almost  prejiadiciai  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  necessary.  The  higher 
education  of  England  will  never  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  till  tliere  is 
some  institution  for  the  youths  who  are  too  old  for  Eton  or  Harrow, 
and  not  old  enough  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
think  it  the  less  evil,  that  they  should  go  too  early  to  the  University, 
than  that  they  should  continue  too  long  at  the  school. 

From  twelve  to  sixteen,  youn^  Rosooe  continued  under  his  father's 
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roof,  employing  his  time  partly  ia  reading,  and  partly  in  assiBt* 
ing  the  labours  of  the  fium.  He  also  paid  frequent  yimts  to  a 
porcelain  manufactory  in  the  neighhoorhood,  where  he  amused  himself 
with  china-painting.  His  reading  was  desultory,  as  that  of  a  boy  left 
to  himself  always  will  be ;  but  it  could  not  be  very  miscellaneous,  for 
his  command  of  books  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  few  volumes  to 
which  he  had  access,  were  rather  such  as  chance  threw  in  bis  way, 
than  what  his  unaided  judgment  would  have  recommended.  There 
was,  however,  no  lack  of  good  matter  among  them*  His  favourites 
were  Shakspeare  (an  odd  volume  most  likely),  Shenstone,  the  Spectator, 
and  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Philips.  Perhaps  these  were  all  the 
books  of  a  poetical  or  imaginative  cast  which  his  library  afforded.  The 
names  may  now  seem  oddly  grouped ;  yet  if  the  merit  of  a  writer  be 
measured  by  the  plaudits  of  contemporary  pens,  the  fame  of  Mrs. 
Katherine  Philips,*  alias  ''the  matchless  Orinda,"  would  soar  hi^ 

*Mr8.  Katherine  Philips,  whose  maiden  name  was  Fowler,  was  bom  in  London, 
baptized  on  the  11th  of  January,  1631,  at  the  church  of  St  Mary,  Woolnothj 
educated  at  Hackney,  by  Mrs.  Salmon,  (thus  early  was  Hackney  the  seat  of  the 
educational  Muse);  married  James  Philips,  Esq.;  accompanied  the  Viscountess 
Dnngannon  into  Ireland ;  died  in  1664;  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  SL  Bennett 
Sherehog.  Cowley  wrote  an  ode  on  her  death,  to  which  she  probably  owes  whatever 
little  celebrity  she  may  retain.  Her  poems  were  published,  without  her  consent,  not 
long  before  her  death.  In  1667  appeared  another  and  fuller  edition  of  ^  Poems,  by 
the  most  deservedly-admired  Mrs.  Katherine  Philips,  the  matchless  Orinda;"  and  a 
third,  in  1678.  Whether  any  later  has  been  called  for  we  cannot  say.  She  translated 
the  Pompey,  and  four  acts  of  the  Horace  of  Comeille :  the  former  was  acted,  and 
honoured  with  a  prologue  by  Lord  Roscommon,  an  epilogue  by  Sir  Edward  Deennf^, 
and  a  copy  of  commendatory  verses  by  Lord  Orrery,  in  which  his  Lordship  not  only 
declares  ''  the  copy  greater  than  the  original,"  but  asserts  that 

**  Romd  too  will  grants  were  our  tongue  to  her  known, 
Cssar  speaks  better  in't  than  in  his  own." 

There  is  rather  more  sense  and  propriety  in  the  panegyric  which  Sir  Edward  Deeriog 
bestows  in  the  epilogue  : — 

**  No  nobler  thoughts  can  tax 

These  rhymes  of  blemish  to  the  blushing  sex ; 

As  chaste  the  lines,  as  harmless  to  the  sense. 

As  the  first  smiles  of  infant  innocence." 

She  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  woman  of  perfectly  blameless  life,  though  she 
entered  into  a  sort  of  Platonic  correspondence  with  Sir  Charles  Cotterel,  which  pro- 
duced a  series  of  letters  between  Poliarchus  and  Orinda.  It  is  said  by  one  of  her 
panegyrists,  that  she  wrote  her  familiar  letters  with  great  facility,  in  a  veiy  fair  hand, 
and  perfect  orOioffrapky^  then  we  may  suppose  a  rare  accomplishment.  As  a  specimen 
of  her  poetry,  we  give  her  epitaph  on  her  infant  son  Hector,  buried  in  the  church  of 
St  Bennet's,  Sherehog.  It  has  been  said,  **  Men  laugh  in  a  thousand  ways,  but  all 
weep  alike."    ^ee  how  a  mother  dropped  her  poetic  tears  in  the  Aventeenth  oentniy : 
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above  Addison  himaelf^  and  poor  Shakspeare  and  Shenstone  must  hide 
their  diminished  heads.  There  are  few  school-girls  now  who  could  not 
write  better  verses  than  her's ;  but  then  mediocrity  was  not  so  easy  in 
the  17th  century  as  in  the  19th.  We  are  disposed  to  hope  that  it 
will  become  so  easy^  that  none  will  tolerate  it^  even  in  themselves. 

If  we  might  indulge  a  conjecture  as  to  which  among  these  was 
Roscoe's  favourite,  we  should  be  tempted  to  ^n  upon  Shenstone.  Boys 
who  have  any  thing  of  a  poetical  turn  themselves,  are  often  better 
pleased  with  verses  which  they  think  that  they  can  imitate,  than  with 
those  that  defy  emulation.  No  boy  ever  imagines  himself  a  poet 
while  he  is  reading  Shakspeare  or  Milton,  The  thoughts,  too  obviously, 
are  not  his  own.  But  Shenstone  has  much  to  charm,  and  nothing  to 
overpower,  the  mind  of  boyhood.  His  pastoral  imagery  is  pretty,  and 
must  have  been  new  to  Roscoe,  though  it  was  not  to  Shenstone.  His 
versification  is  smooth  and  imitable;  his  sentiments,  sometimes  plaint- 
ively tender,  and  sometimes  breathing  disdain  and  defiance  to  the 
world,  find  a  ready  sympathy  with  those  whose  warmer  feelings  are 
just  beginning  to  glow ;  and  he  has  much  of  a  temper  with  which  all 
ages  are  ready  to  sympathize — namely,  discontent. 

The  elegant  memorialist,  to  whom  this  article  is  so  largely  indebted, 

^  What  on  earth  deserves  our  trust? 
Youth  and  beauty  both  are  dust : 
Long  we  gathering  are,  with  pain. 
What  one  moment  calls  again. 
Seven  years'  childless  marriage  past, 
A  son,  a  son,  is  bom  at  last, 
So  exactly  Umb'd,  and  fair, 
Full  of  good  spirits,  mein,  and  air, 
As  a  long  life  promised,   ^. 
Yet  in  less  than  six  weeks  dead ; 
I'oo  promising,  too  great  a  nrind, 
In  so  small  room  to  be  confined; 
Therefore,  as  fit  in  heaven  to  dwell, 
He  quickly  broke  the  prison  shelL 
So  the  subtle  alchemist 
Can't  with  Hermes'  seal  resist 
The  powerful  spirit's  subtler  flight, 
But  'twill  bid  him  long  good  night 
And  so  the  sun,  if  it  arise 
Half  so  glorious  as  his  eyes, 
Like  this  infant  takes  a  shroud. 
Buried  in  a  morning  cloud." 

Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  Poetess  felt  her  loas  as  keenly  as  one  who  would  have 
expK»B«d  herself  with  the  most  pathetic  simplicity. 
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remarks  upon  this  part  of  Rosooe's  life:  *'  It  is  ourioos  to  trace  his 
attadnDent  to  botany  aod  the  fine  arts  to  this  early  period.  The  phc 
nomena  of  yegetation^  and  the  cultivation  of  plants,  <*PP^v  ^  ^^ 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  youthfiol  mind,  and  in  the  little  cultt* 
vator  of  his  father's  fields  we  can  trace  the  embryo  botanisty  to  whose 
ardent  enthusiasm  in  after  yean  we  owe  our  botanic  garden,  the  world 
the  new  arrangement  of  Sdtamincn,  and  the  saperfo  botanical  puUiea. 
tion  on  the  same  beautifdl  order  of  plants*  The  early  essays  in 
painting  china-ware  seem  also  to  hare  first  inspired  him  witli  a  love  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  drew  him  on  to  cultiyate  his  taste  in  the  arts  of 
design,  in  which  he  not  only  displayed  the  knowledge  of  aa  intelligent 
amateur,  but  snch  practical  proficiency  as  might  have  led  to  eBsinenoe, 
had  his  genius  not  been  directed  to  other  channels,  aa  sereral  slight  bat 
spirited  etchings  by  his  hand  amply  testify."* 

All  this  is  very  agreeable  to  contemplate,  and  true  it  is,  that  the 
embryo  botanist  will  often  be  found  in  the  field  and  the  garden,  by  the 
hedge-row,  and  in  the  thicket.  The  embryo  artist,  if  he  cannot  procure 
brush,  or  pencil,  or  crayon,  will  make  '^ slight  but  spirited"  sketches  with 
chalk,  or  charcoal ;  or  carve  fimtastic  heads  on  walking  stidcs.  But  a 
fondness  for  plants  by  no  means  clearly  fareUlU  the  botanist.  All 
children  are  fond  of  flowers,  (they  would  be  little  monsters  if  they  were 
not)  ;  and  all  who  possess  any  life  of  mind  are  curious  to  observe  how 
plants  grow,  and  feel  wonder  and  delight  when  the  peas  begin  to  peep 
above  the  ground.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  happy  curiosity  is  so  seldom 
made  an  inlet  to  useful  knowledge ;  but  it  has  no  connection  with  sden- 
tific  botany.  A  child  wishes  to  know  the  name  of  every  thing  it  sees: 
this  is  nature ;  but  arrangement  and  classification  are  works  of  reason, 
of  reason  trained  and  informed  by  education.  Again,  we  hardly  ever  knew 
a  boy  that  had  not  a  turn  for  the  arts  of  design,  if  a  passion  for  scratch- 
ing and  daubing,  for  lake  and  gamboge,  is  to  be  odled  by  that  title. 
Some  children,  in  their  juvenile  efforts,  display  a  truth  of  eye  and 

*  From  a  **  Memoir  of  William  Rosooe,  Esq.  by  Dr.  Thomas  Stewart  Traill,  F.R.S.E. 
read  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool,  in  October  1831, 
communicated  by  the  anthor  to  Dr.  Jameson's  '  Edinburgh  New  Philoeophical 
JoumaL*" 

As  Dr.  Traill  was  the  bosom  friend  and  medical  adviser  of  Mr.  Roacoe  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  (the  acquaintance  conmiencing  in  1806,)  there  can  be  as  little  doobt 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  information,  as  of  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  his  attachment, 
and  the  justice  of  his  admiration.  His  memoir,  though  necessarily  short,  is  periii^is 
the  fullest  that  has  yet  appeared  of  its  illustrious  subject  To  this,  and  to  the  earlier 
notifes  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd,  a  long  and  endeared  intimate  of  Rosooe,  we  ar^ 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  materials  of  our  life  of  tiiat  exeellent  man. 
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obedience  of  hand  of  which  others  are  quite  destitute^  yet  the  pictorial 
passion  is  equally  strong  in  the  latter.  Still  it  must  be  granted  that 
the  painter^  unlike  the  poet^  always  exhibits  the  bias  of  his  talent  in 
eariy  life.  You  cannot,  from  the  rapid  improvement  and  enthusiastic 
devotion  of  the  boy^  securely  prophecy  the  excellence  of  the  future 
artist ;  for  some  soon  arrive  at  a  certain  degree  of  imitative  skill,  and 
then  never  advance  a  step  further ;  but  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
the  man  who,  with  any  sort  of  opportunity,  has  not  produced  something 
of  promise  before  his  fifteenth  year,  will  never  be  even  a  tolerable  painter. 
Nevertheless  we  cannot  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Traill  in  referring 
Mr.  Roeooe's  intelligence  as  a  connoisseur  to  his  youthful  love  of  china 
painting,  though  that  certainly  might  contribute  to  give  him  a  dexterity 
of  hand,  whidi,  dUigently  cultivated,  would  have  enabled  him  to  execute 
as  well  as  to  judge.  Youths,  even  of  less  stirring  intellects  than 
Roscoe,  like  to  attempt  every  thing  they  see  doing,  and  young  eyes  are 
almost  sensually  delighted  with  brilliant  colours.  Poroelain-painting  is 
B  gorgeous,  an  ingenious  art,  but  it  remained  for  Wedgewood  to  make 
it  a  fine,  i.  e.  an  intellectual  art.  Imitating  the  gaudy  grotesques  on 
china  dishes  was  much  more  likely  to  spoil  Roscoe's  eye  than  to  improve 
it.  But  Heaven  bad  given  Roscoe  an  inward  sense  of  beauty,  a  yearn, 
ing  after  the  beautiful,  which  would  have  made  him  a  botanist,  had  his 
ftther  not  possessed  so  much  as  a  box  of  mignonette ;  which  would  have 
led  him  to  admire  and  criticise  the  productions  of  the  pencil,  the  graver, 
and  the  chisel,  had  there  been  no  china  manufactory  out  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire.  We  are  not  intending  to  charge  Dr.  Traill  with  the 
sophism,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  guilty,  of  ascribing 
the  miginal  direction  of  genius  to  the  accidents  upon  which  it  is  earliest 
exercised.  What  he  says  is  just,  as  it  is  pleasing ;  it  is  against  the 
fidse  inferences  of  others  that  we  are  guarding.  Of  thb  stage  of  his 
existence  Mr.  Roscoe  speaks  thus  in  his  earliest  publication,  the  poem 
entitled  **  Mount  Pleasant:"— 

*^  Vtted.  from  the  cares  that  daily  throng  my  breast^ 
Again  beneath  my  natiTe  shades  I  rest 
Theae  $hadet,  where  U^kUyfltd  my  youti^  day, 
E're  fancy  hou^d  to  retuon^s  hoatUd  moay. 
Untaught  the  toils  of  busier  life  to  bear, 
The  fools  impertinenoe,  the  prood  man's  sneer, 
Sick  of  the  world,  to  these  retreats  I  fly, 
Devoid  of  art  my  early  reed  to  tiy. 
To  paint  the  prospects  that  around  me  rise, 
What  time  the  cloudless  sun  descends  the  skies, 
Each  latent  beauty  of  the  landscape  trace. 
Fond  of  the  charms  that  deck  my  native  place. 
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Thoiigli  Koaooe  wait  doubtJen  storing  bis  melBory  and  mataring  lus 
powers  in  this  interval  of  comparatiTe  Iraure^  it  does  not  appear  tint 
he  had  yet  formed  any  r^|ular  plan  of  stady,  or  made  a  fixed  distrilm- 
tion  of  his  time.  To  a  mind  of  less  energy^  such  early  liberty  might 
have  been  dangerous^  and  though  nothing  eoold  have  rendered  Roseoe 
it  mere  idler,  yet  even  he  might  have  lost  that  self-oontnml  withoat 
which  industry  is  wasted,  had  he  continued  much  longer  the  master  of 
his  own  hours.  Bnt  at  sixteen  he  became  articled  derk  to  Bir.  Join 
Eyes,  a  respectable  solicitor  of  Liyeipool,  and  here,  while  he  strictlj 
performed  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  acquired  a  measure  of  prefes- 
sional  knowledge  that  led  the  way  to  competence  and  eminence,  he 
commenced  a  course  of  self-education,  the  results  of  whk^  appear  in  bis 
biographies  of  the  Medici.  Between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twaityhe 
mastered  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  t 
grammar  and  dictionary ;  no  trifling  effort  for  one  who  previously  loiev 
no  language  but  his  own,  and  had  never  learned  that  grammaticafly. 
His  studies,  however,  were  not  idways  solitary ;  he  read  some  of  the 
best  Latin  authors,  in  company  with  William  Clarke  and  Ricfaari 
Lowndes,  two  young  men  of  Liverpool,  whose  tastes  were  similar  to  hb 
own ;  but  though  a  communication  of  knowledge  can  seldom  be  made 
without  an  accession,  it  does  not  appear  that  Clarke  or  Lowndes  had 
been  more  regularly  tutored,  or  had  made  any  greater  proficiency  thaa 
Roseoe  himself.  Hiey  were  the  comrades,  not  the  leaders  of  hb 
litudies. 

To  Francis  Holden,  an  able,  but  eccentric  man,  he  ascribed  his  fint 
inclination  to  the  study  of  modem  languages,  and  he  was  ea^  to 
acknowledge  that  by  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  this  young  friend 
he  was  led  to  apply  himself  assiduously  to  Italian  reading.  Yet  neither 
in  the  Italian  nor  the  French  tongue,  both  which  he  mastered  during 
the  term  of  his  cleikship,  had  he  any  tutor.  Gre^  was  a  later  acqvi* 
sition.  A  memorandum  in  a  copy  of  Homer,  yet  in  possession  of  hb 
family,  runs  thus:  "  Finished  the  Odyssee  the  day  I  came  to  Allertoo, 
March  18th,  1799.  W.  R."  Can  any  thing  evince  his  unconquerable 
mental  industry  more  clearly  than  his  entering  upon  the  study  of  a 
language  accounted  so  arduous  as  the  Greek,  after  he  had  attained  a 
considerable  literary  reputation  without  it  ?  During  the  time  of  hb 
apprenticeship,  Mr.  Roseoe  formed  an  agreement  with  his  friends 
Clarke,  Lowndes,  and  Holden,  to  meet  early  in  the  morning,  before  the 
hours  of  business,  to  read  some  Latin  author,  and  afterwards  impart 
whatever  observations  might  occur  during  the  lesson.  The  evening 
leisure  was  chiefly  bestowed  upon  Italian.  Before  his  twentieth  year 
he  had  perused,  in  the  original,  several  of  the  Italian  historians,  and  had 
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already  ooiioei?ed  a  detign  to  be  die  hiskoriaii  of  V^renso  de'  Medici. 
Pew  are  the  men  who  pene?ere  ao  nMj,  and  so  eaoioaafully,  in  daaigna 
■o  early  ibrmed.    Roacoe  was  not 

^  A  deik  {bradoomed  hk  fiUiker's  soul  to  croii, 
Who  penn'd  a  staosa  when  he  should  engroBs.'' 

Yet>  amid  all  hia  employments,  he  did  find  time  to  pen  many  a  stanaa: 
and  many  of  his  prodactions  remain,  full  of  fine  feeling  and  beautifiil 
&ncy,  tiiough  unfortunately  disfigured  with  the  inane  phiaseology 
which  then  passed  for  poetic  diction.  Seyerml  of  his  metrical  pieces 
were  addressed  to  a  young  lady,  about  hia  own  ag^  of  an  ardently 
poetical  genius,  afterwuds  destined  to  become  the  mother  of  an  eminent 
Poet.  The  admiration,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  mote,  was 
mutual;  and  among  the  lady's  manuscript  poems  are  feuiid  the  following 
laudatory  and  almost  prophetic  lines  :«- 

^  Bat  oeaae,  mj  Mnse^  aneqnal  to  the  teak, 

Forbear  the  effort,  and  to  nobler  hands 

Resign  the  lyre.    Thee,  Roscoe,  eveiy  muse 

UncaU*d  attends,  and  aninvoked  inspires : 

In  blooming  shades  and  amaranthine  bowera 

They  weaTe  the  future  garland  for  thy  brow, 

And  wait  to  erown  thee  with  immortal  fiune. 

Thee  Wisdom  leads  in  all  her.  flowery  walks, 

Thee  Genius  fires^  and  moral  beauty  charms ; 

Be  it  thy  task  to  touch  the  feeling  heart, 

Correct  its  passions,  and  exalt  its  aims; 

Teach  pride  to  own,  and  owning,  to  obey 

Fair  Virtoe's  dictates,  and  her  sacred  laws: 

To  brighter  worlds  shew  (hoa  the  glorious  road, 

And  be  thy  life  as  moral  as  thy  song." 

To  this  bdy  the  descriptive  poem  of  '^  Mount  Pleasant "  was  origin 
ally  inscribed,  though,  when  it  was  puhliahed,  the  address  was  omitted* 
The  poem  was  composed  about  177^9  when  the  author  was  not  more 
than  nineteen,  though  it  was  not  published  till  1777*  Among  juvenile 
productions  it  claims  a  very  respectable  rank :  still,  it  is  a  very  juyenile 
production,  and  as  it  probably  received  little  afteri-rerision,  we  think  it 
more  for  Roscoe's  honour  to  speak  of  it  here,  in  connection  with  his 
youth,  than  to  bring  it  into  association  with  his  riper  years. 

In  the  first-place,  a  word  on  the  species  of  poetry  to  which  it  belongs, 
the  loco-descriptiTc.  Of  all  organized  poems,  the  loco-descriptive  has 
the  most  imperfect  organization,  and,  unless  it  assume  the  shape  of  a 
journey,  or  series  of  descriptive  sketches,  the  least  natural  ]N^>gre8sion« 
It  may  be  any  thing  and  every  thing,  and  the  parts  may  be  arranged 
in  any  order  that  happens  to  occur.  Hence,  its  tempting  facility  has 
teade  it  a  great  fiivourite  with  many  lovers  of  poetry,  who  resort  to 
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poefticd  compoaitiott  as  an  agreeable  idaxaftiMi  after 
pleaaant  oocupalioD  ofidletinie  ae  coaMaqeiai  Hien,  retned  geiiUeieiii 
and  country  dei^gymen.  In  very  few  of  these  prodnctiaBa  is  tlw 
description  any  thing  mote  than  the  ptdnde  to  the  nminisoenoea  and 
reflections^  and  in  some,  the  locality  merely  supplies  a  title.  They 
are  no  more  local  or  descriptive  than  Cicero's  "  Tosonlan  Qnristionn/ 
or  Home  Tooke's  ''  Diyenions  of  Ptoriey."  £ren  whete  the  Poet 
attempts  to  rie  with  the  landscape  painter,  his  description  most  be  in 
a  great  measure  Tagne  and  general,  or  it  is  not  intelligibie*  He  does 
best  when  he  coramnnicates  to  the  reader  the  feeling  which  the  scene 
is  calculated  to  inspire ;  whether  it  be  of  beauty,  richness,  graadeiir, 
▼astnesB,  or  of  quiet  sedusion.  He  may,  indeed,  enumerate  the  objects 
anpposed  to  be  in  sight ;  he  may  tell  you  their  shape  and  colour,  and 
furnish  them  with  a  suite  of  similes ;  but,  after  all,  language  cannot 
paint,  for  it  can  only  present  things  separately,  and  in  saoGesaioD, 
which  in  nature  appear  simultaneously,  and  derire  their  princips] 
charm  from  their  copiesence  and  coinherence.  Painting  imitates  coez^ 
istence  in  space;  poetry,  like  music,  expresses  succession  in  time. 
This  may  be  one  reason  why  the  greater  number  of  these  poems  are 
about  hills,  where  the  gradual  ascent  produces  a  snccessiim  of  prospects, 
and  supplies  the  want  of  action.  But  in  the  best  of  them  the  objects 
are  not  pourtrayed  as  they  occur  to  the, eye,  but  as  they  rise  vpon  the 
memory,  or  connect  themselves  with  the  feelings.  In  fine,  we  cannot 
consider  the  merely  locoudescriptive  poem  as  a  legitimate  work  of  art 
Yet  it  is  pleasing,  easily  written,  and  as  easily  read;  for  it  demands 
little  care  in  the  author,  and  little  thought  in  the  reader. 

Young  poets  are  apt  to  have  very  exaggerated  opinions  of  the  powers 
of  verse  to  confer  immortality.  After  the  lines  on  Mount  Pleasant, 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  Roecoe  proceeds  thus : 

The  shades  of  Grongar  bloom  secure  of  fame ; 
Edge-hill  to  Jago  owes  its  lasting  feme. 
When  Windsor  forest's  loveliest  scenes  decay, 
StiU  shaU  th^  live  in  Pope's  nnrivaU'd  lay. 
Led  on  by  hope  an  eqnal  theme  I  ohoose, 
O,  might  the  subject  boast  an  eqnal  Muse! 
Then  should  her  name,  the  force  of  time  defy, 
When  sunk  in  ruin,  liyerpool  shall  lie. 

Really  we  should  have  thought  that  Edge.hill  owed  its  feme  quite  as 
much  to  its  being  the  scene  of  the  first  pitched  battle  in  the  civil  wars, 
the  place  where  the  gallant  Earl  of  Carnarvon  died  in  defence  of 
royalty,  as  to  its  giving  name  to  some  indifi^erent  blank  verse  by  one 
Bev.  Mr.  Jago,  who  owes  his  own  admission  among  the  poets,  chiefly  to 
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the  friendflhip  of  ShensUme.    Jeruaalem  is  not  the  more  secure  of  fiune, 
becMise  it  was  the  subject  of  a  Seatonian  prize-poem. 

The  roal  theme  of  ^'  Mount  Pleasant "  is  not  Mount  Pleasant,  hut 
Liverpool;  or  rather  the  commerce  of  Liverpool,  and  the  money- 
getting  propensities  of  her  inhabitants,  her  new-bom  taste  for  the 
fine  arts,  her  public  institutions,  and  public  spirit,  with  incidental 
reflections  on  commerce  in  general,  and  the  shive  trade  in  particular, 
which  compose  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  poem. 
In  dilating  on  the  wrongs  of  the  African,  the  style  rises  to  an 
indignant  fervour  which  is  something  better  than  poeticaL  That 
a  young  and  hitherto  undistinguished  derk  should  have  ventured 
so  boldly  to  denounce  the  traffic  to  which  Liverpool  attributed  much 
of  her  prosperity,  indicated  no  small  moral  courage.  The  voice  of 
humanity  was  then  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness;  and  so 
hx  from  swelling  the  universal  concert  of  a  nation,  was  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  amid  the  hootings  of  an  angry  contempt.  We  are  all  too  apt 
to  undervalue  common  truths,  as  if  they  were  common-place  truisms, 
not  thankfully  acknowledging  the  blessing,  that  the  most  precious 
truths  are  become,  oommon-plaoes,  interwoven  into  the  texture  of 
thought,  and  involved  in  the  very  logic  of  speech.  But  these  truths 
were  not  always  common.plaoes :  time  has  been  when  the  best  of  them 
were  regarded  as  romance,  or  paradox,  or  heresy,  or  jargon — ^when  the 
wise  shook  their  heads  at  them,  the  fools  made  mouths  at  them,  when 
many  honestly  opposed  them,  because  they  held  them  subversive  of  elder 
truth,  and  too  many  wickedly  hated  them,  because  they  felt  and 
feared  them  to  be  true. 

While  we  admire  the  poetic  enthusiasm  of  young  Roscoe,  and  revere 
the  iMOus  indignation  of  Cowper,  let  us  not  uncharitably  condemn,  or 
intolerantly  excommunicate  from  our  esteem,  all  those  who  r^arded 
their  opinions  with  suspicion,  or  even  with  anger.  St.  Paul  was  once 
as  bitter  an  enemy  of  Christianity  as  Alexander  the  coppersmith.  The 
task  of  the  true  philanthropist,  the  genuine  reformer,  the  enlightened 
iconoclast,  would  be  easy  to  the  heart,  whatever  toil  and  fortitude 
it  might  require,  if  they  were  opposed  by  none  but  the  very  foolish, 
or  the  very  wicked.  But  they  have  also  to  endure  the  censure 
of  the  timid  good ;  they  cannot  always  avoid  the  praise  and  co-ope. 
ration  of  the  evil.  They  must  learn  to  bear  cold  and  reproachful 
lodes  from  those  whom  they  cannot,  should  not  love  the  less  for  re[Hroach 
or  coldness.  They  run  the  risk  of  being  classed  with  those,  who  are 
eager  .to  omunit  sacrilege  under  pretence  of  cleansing  the  temple— who 
would  overthrow  the  tables  of  the  money^angers,  in  order  to  have  a 
scramble  for  the  money.    They  must  encounter  fightings  from  without 
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Mid  from  within :  they  will  painfuUy  diBoov«r  the  diifereiioe  between  t 
dream  of  sensibility^  and  a  labour  of  benerolenoe ;  and  they  may  have  to 
labour  through  a  long  life  without  effecting  any  tangible  good ;  naj 
wander  for  years  in  the  desert,  and  never  behold  the  promised  land, 
even  in  a  Pi8gah.yiew<— save  with  the  eye  of  faith;  or  having  done  much, 
find  that  all  is  yet  to  do.  If  the  days  of  persecution  are  past,  the 
rack  at  rest,  the  wheel  of  torture  revolve  no  more,  and  the  fires  of 
Smithfield  be  quenched  tor  ever,  the  world  has  engines  still  to  assault 
the  man  that  goes  about  to  mend  it — calumny,  fidse  pnuse,  bribery, 
poverty,  witcheries  of  love,  and  sundering  of  loves ;  but  worse  than 
the  world,  and  stronger  far,  is  the  bosom  fiend  Despair. 

The  days  are  indeed  gone  by,  when  the  mere  announcement  of  a 
theory,  or  abstract  position,  true  or  Mee,  was  attended  with  any  con. 
siderable  peril  to  purse  or  person.  The  widest  diversities  of  creed 
hardly  produce  an  interruption  of  social  intercourse,  provided  that  eacb 
speculator  is  content  to  enjoy  and  defend  his  own  fancy,  without 
intermeddling  by  advice  or  censure,  with  the  conduct  of  the  rest  If 
any  do  this,  he  will  be  excluded,  not  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  paUicaD, 
but  as  a  bore.  It  is  a  truly  ridiculous  instance  of  vanity,  when  a 
modem  paradox-monger  boasts  of  his  courage  and  disinterestedness, 
talks  of  defying  martyrdom,  and  refusing  unofiered  bribes,  and  quotes 
Galileo  and  Luther,  in  proof  of  his  right  to  think  as  he  pleases.  But 
the  case  is  otherwise  with  practical  truths  even  now;  for  practical 
truths  are  duties,  which,  whoever  acknowledges,  is  called  upon  to  act  or 
to  abstain.  The  announcement  of  these  is  attended  with  many  heart- 
burnings  even  now,  it  often  incurs  the  forfeiture  of  patronage,  it  is 
frequently  treated  with  contemptuous  pity,  and  sometimes  brings  devn 
the  charge  of  ingratitude,  of  all  others  the  most  grievous  to  a  good 
mind.  But  when  Roscoe  first  raised  his  voice  against  slavery,  and 
satirized  the  commercial  spirit  of  his  townsmen,  the  public  were  hr 
from  being  as  tolerant  as  they  are  at  present.  The  State  opposed 
to  him,  the  Church  at  best  dubious,  (with  many  glorious  exceptions 
among  its  individual  members),  the  Multitude  decidedly  hostile,  and 
easily  infuriated.  There  was,  therefore,  some  courage  in  avowing  bis 
sentiments,  even  in  rhime;  at  least  as  much  as  would  be  required 
to  write  a  serious  defence  of  slavery  in  heroic  couplets  at  the  present 
epoch.  We  say  a  serious  defence,  far  there  is  something  sacred  in 
scurrility,  and  ever  has  been.  Aristophanes  was  applauded  for  burles- 
quing the  €k)ds,  in  the  same  Athens  where  Socrates  was  murdered  for 
arguing  against  the  absurdities  of  popular  superstition.  Yet  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  '^  Mount  Pleasant"  was  published  before  the 
French  revolution  had  stamped  the  brand  of  Jacobinism  on  eveiy 
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struggle  for  emancipfttioii.  Roscoe  lived  to  do  gveaiser  things  in  bebalf 
of  the  Negro  than  writing  verses,  in  seasons^  when  the  cause  had  far 
more  deadly  enemies. 

The  lines  introductory  to  the  noble  burst  of  feeling  on  which  we  have 
descanted,  are  a  very  good  sample  of  what  was  then  accounted  the  best 
versification  and  diction.  Goldsmith,  rather  than  Pope,  had  been 
Hoscoe's  models  or  rather,  his  ear  had  been  unconsciously  influenced 
more  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter.  After  describing  the  growing 
bulk,  thronged  population,  and  busy  noises  of  Liverpool,  and  reproring 
"  the  sons  of  wealth"  for  adding  ^^  gold  to  gold,"  he  thus  proceeds :— * 

^  Far  as  the  eye  can  trace  tke  prospect  round. 
The  splendid  tracks  of  opulence  are  found. 
Yet  scarce  an  himdred  annual  rounds  have  run, 
Since  first  the  fabric  of  this  power  begun; 
His  noble  wares,  inglorious,  Mersey  roli'd. 
Nor  felt  those  waves  by  labouring  art  controul'd ; 
Along  his  side  a  few  small  cots  were  spread, 
His  finny  brood  their  humble  tenants  fbd ; 
At  opening  dawti  with  fhntdftil  nets  supplied. 
The  paddling  skiff  would  brave  his  spacious  tide. 
Ply  round  the  shores,  nor  tempt  the  dangerous  main. 
But  seek  ere  night  the  fiiendly  port  again. 

Now  o'er  the  wondering  world,  her  name  resounds. 

From  northern  climes,  to  India's  distant  bounds ; 

Where-e'er  his  shores  the  broad  Atlantic  laves ; 

Where-e'er  the  Baltic  rolls  his  wintry  waves ; 

Where-e'er  the  honour'd  flood  extends  his  tide^ 

That  clasps  Sicilia  like  a  favour'd  bride, 

WHiose  waves  in  ages  past  so  oft  have  bore 

The  storm  of  battle  on  the  Punic  shore, 

Have  wash'd  the  banks  of  Gnecia's  learned  bowers. 

And  view'd  at  distance  Rome's  imperial  towers. 

In  eveiy  clime  her  prosperous  fleets  are  known. 

She  makes  the  wealth  of  every  clime  her  own ; 

Greenland  for  her  its  bulky  whale  resigns, 

And  temperate  Gallia  rears  her  generous  vines; 

Midst  warm  Iberia  citron  orchards  blow, 

And  the  ripe  fruitage  bends  the  labouring  bougk; 

The  Occident  a  richer  tribute  yields^ 

Far  difierent  produce  swells  their  cultor'd  fields; 

Hence  the  strong  cordiaj  that  inflames  the  brain. 

The  honey'd  sweetness  of  the  juicy  cane. 

The  vegetative  fleece,  the  azure  dye. 

And  eveiy  product  of  a  warmer  sky. 
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There  AIHc*8  iwaithy  §on8  tfaeir  toils  repeat, 
Beneath  the  feiron  of  the  noontide  heat ; 
Tonk  from  each  joy  that  crown'd  their  native  §oily 
No  sweet  reflections  mitigate  their  toil ; 
From  mom  to  eve,  by  rigorous  bands  opprest, 
Dull  fly  their  hours  of  every  hope  unblest : 
Till  broke  with  labour,  helpless  and  forlorn, 
From  their  weak  grasp  the  lingering  morsel  torn. 
The  reed-boilt  hovePs  friendly  shade  denied. 
The  jest  of  folly  and  the  scorn  of  pride. 
Drooping  beneath  meridian  suns  they  lie, 
Lift  the  faint  head,  and  bend  the  imploring  eye ; 
Tin  death  in  kindness  from  the  tortur'd  breast 
Calls  the  free  spirit  to  the  realms  of  rest 

Shame  on  mankind,  but  shame  to  Britons  most, 
Who  all  the  sweets  of  liberty  can  boast; 
Yet  deaf  to  every  human  daim,  deny 
The  sweets  to  others  which  themselves  ei\)oy. 
Life's  bitter  draught  with  harsher  bitter  fill. 
Blast  every  joy,  and  ftdd  to  eveiy  iU; 
The  trembling  limbs  with  galling' iron  hind, 
Nor  loose  the  heavier  bondage  of  the  mind* 
Yet  whence  these  horrorB,  this  inhuman  rage^ 
That  brands  with  blackest  infamy  the  age  ? 
Is  it  our  varied  interests  disagree, 
And  Britain-sinks  if  Aftic's  sons  be  free? 
No— Henoe  a  few  superfluous  stores  we  daim. 
That  tempt  our  avarice,  but  increase  our  shame. 
The  sickly  palate  touch  with  more  delight, 
Or  swell  the  senseless  riot  of  the  night 

Blest  were  the  days  ere  foreign  climes  were  known. 
Our  wants  contiucted,  and  our  wealth  our  own ; 
When  Health  could  crown,  and  Innocence  endear 
The  temperate  meal,  that  cost  no  eye  a  tear; 
Our  drink  the  beverage  of  the  chrystal  flood. 
Not  madly  purchased  by  a  brother's  blood^ 
Ere  the  wide  spreading  ills  of  trade  began, 
Or  luxury  trampled  on  the  rights  of  man. 

When  Commerce,  yet  an  infant,  rsis'd  her  head, 
«Twas  mutual  want  her  growing  empire  spread. 
Those  mutual  wants  a  distant  realm  supplied. 
And  like  advantage  eveiy  dime  eigoy'd. 
DistrastlesB  then  of  every  treacherous  view. 
An  open  welcome  met  the  stranger  crew ; 
And  whilst  the  whitening  fleet  approach'd  to  land 
The  wondering  natives  hail'd  them  from  the  strand ; 
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FearloB  to  meet,  amidst  the  flow  of  soul, 
The  lurking  dagger,  or  the  poisou'd  bowL 
Now,  more  destructive  than  a  blighting  storm, 
A  bloated  monster,  Commerce  rears  her  form ; 
Throws  the  meek  olive  from  her  daring  hand. 
Grasps  the  red  sword,  and  whirls  the  flaming  brand. 
Tme  to  no  faith,  by  no  restraints  oontroul'd. 
By  guilt  made  cantioas,  and  by  avarice  bold*— 
Can  this  be  she,  who  promised  once  to  bind 
In  leagues  of  strictest  amity,  mankind  ? 
This  fiend,  whose  breath  inflames  the  spark  of  strife, 
And  pays  with  trivial  toys  the  price  of  life }" 

It  is  easy  to  see  on  what  part  of  this  efiusion  Mr.  Rosooe  would  ever 
look  hack  with  self^^Dgratulation,  and  what  his  riper  judgment  taught 
him  to  laugh  at*  He  would  soon  discover  that  the  slaye-trade  was  not 
protected  hy  the  inveterate  devotion  of  the  English  to  rum  and  sugar^ 
Imt  by  the  powerful  vested  interesU  engaged  in  its  support,  by  a 
false  idea  of  national  prosperity,  and  by  the  latent  apprehensions  that 
the  right  of  men  to  freedom,  admitted  in  one  instance,  would  prove  too 
much,  and  disturb  that  order  which,  Mr.  Pope  tells  us,  is  ^'  Heaven's 
first  Law."  His  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  commerce,  her  lovely 
infancy,  and  progressive  depravation,  is  not  strictly  historical.  Slave- 
trades,  of  one  kind  or  other,  are  among  the  most  ancient  of  commercial 
dealings :  indeed,  almost  the  earliest  trading  transaction  of  which  we 
are  informed,  is  the  sale  of  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites  by  his  bre- 
thren. Instead  of  venting  his  ire  against  his  own  generation  for 
continuing  the  slave-trade,  Roscoe  might  have  expressed  thankfulness 
that  he  lived  at  a  time  when  its  enormity  began  to  be  acknowledged, 
and  should  have  remembered  that  the  vague  reverence  for  the  past 
which  his  diatribe  tended  to  inculcate,  was  the  strong  hold  of  those 
who  sought  to  perpetuate  that  traffic  in  which  their  forefathers  saw  no 
more  sin  than  our  Druidical  predecessors  in  roasting  a  man  in  an  osier 
colossus.  As  £Eir  as  the  annals  of  commerce  have  come  down  to  us,  it 
would  seem  to  have  become  gradually  more  humane,  as  it  grew  more 
e:^tensive. 

Willing  to  propitiate  his  townsmen  after  rebuking  them,  the  poet 
dwells  with  glowing  satisfaction  on  the  literary  and  scientific  tastes  of 
Liverpool,  the  improvement  of  its  architecture,  (under  which  heads  we 
are  sorry  to  find  a  sneer  at  the  Gbthic  style,)  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts,  &C.  above  all  the  public  and  private  virtues  of  its  inhabitants. 
But  we  can  only  afford  one  more  quotation,  which  shews  a  fine  eye  and 

considerable  descriptive  power. 

"  Far  to  tbt  right  where  Mers^  duteous  ponis, 
To  the  broad  main  his  tributary  stonss, 

3   B 
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Ting'd  with  the  radiance  of  the  golden  beam, 

Sparkle  the  quivering  waves ;  and  midst  the  gleam. 

In  different  hues,  as  sweeps  the  changeful  ray, 

Pacific  fleets  their  guiltless  pomp  display; 

Fair  to  the  sight,  they  spread  the  floating  sail, 

Catch  the  light  breeze,  and  skim  before  the  gale, 

Till  lessening  gradual  on  the  stretching  view. 

Obscure  they  mingle  in  the  distant  blue, 

Where  in  sr)ft  tints  the  sky  with  ocean  blends, 

And  on  the  weakened  sight,  the  long,  long  prospect  ends.*' 

''  Mount  Pleasant"  certainly  does  not  promise  a  great  poet,  but  it 
clearly  evinces  a  mind  sufficiently  poetical  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
whatever  of  poetry  is  in  books,  in  pictures^  in  nature^  and  in  the  heart 
of  man.  The  elegance,  and  innate  gentility  of  Roscoe's  mind  is  rer}- 
conspicuous  in  his  selection  of  words  and  phrases,  and  has  possibly  led 
him  to  exclude  the  operative  words  of  the  language  too  strictly  htna 
his  composition.  He  was  afraid  of  calling  things  by  their  right  names. 
His  phraseology,  where  plain  statement  is  required,  reminds  one  of  the 
silken  tackle  of  Cleopatra's  galley.  Yet  though  his  words  are  some- 
times too  fine  for  their  business,  tliey  always  do  some  work,  only  it  is  not 
precisely  the  work  they  are  fittest  for.  He  has  few  superfluous 
epithets,  and  hardly  one  empty  line.  Perhaps  his  Italian  studies  had 
given  him  a  distaste  for  the  homeliness  of  his  native  tongue;  iiut 
indeed  it  was  not  the  fashion  in  1770,  for  poets  to  write  English. 
Percy's  ballads  set  some  to  mimic  the  antique  turns  of  phrase,  iiut 
Cowper  was  the  first,  after  Churchill,  who  ventured  to  versi^  the 
English  of  his  own  day. 

In  1772>  a  small  society  was  formed  in  Liverpool  ^'for  the  encourage- 
ment of  designing,  drawing,  and  painting,"  of  which  Mr.  Roscoe  yns 
the  prime  promoter  and  most  active  member,  while  it  continued  in 
existence ;  but  its  date  was  short,  its  dissolution  being  hastened  by 
the  loss  of  an  influential  member  who  went  to  reside  in  Grermaoy. 
Before  this  short-lived  institute  Mr.  Roscoe  recited  an  ode,  which 
introduced  him  to  the  public  as  a  lyric  poet.  A  few  copies  were. 
printed  for  private  distribution  in  177^^  which  had  the  fortune  U) 
win  the  approbation  of  the  '^  Monthly  Review,"  whereby  the  author 
was  tempted  to  annex  it  to  his  publication  of  '^  Mount  Pleasant,"  in 
1777-  Though  not  without  strong  indications  of  the  writer's  juvenility, 
and  a  savour  of  the  taste  of  the  times,  this  ode  indisputably  proves  that 
Roscoe  had  already  acquired  one  of  the  highest  accomplishments  of  tlie 
poet,  the  art  of  expressing  abstract  thought  poetically.  If  there  be 
some  partiality  in  the  preference  given  to  the. silent  muse  over  her 
vocal  sisters,  it  might  be  deemed  a  compliment  due  to  the  occasion. 
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Copies  of  verses  called  odes  have  always  been  numerous^  and  were 
particularly  so  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  '  Yet  there  are 
almost  as  many  good  epics  as  good  odes.  We  confine  the  observation 
solely  to  the  sublime^  the  heroic^  and  the  philosophical  ode ;  for  in  the 
*  lighter  effusions  of  the  lyric  muse^  in  the  playful  and  the  tender, 
many  have  attained  to  great  beauty  and  sweetness.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  common  between  an  excellent  ode  and  a  plaintive  or  cheerful 
song,  except  the  assiunption,  that  the  movement  of  both  is  promoted 
aqd  modified  by  musical  sound. 

Lyric  poetry  is  a  vague  and  somewhat  deceptive  phrase.  If  it  be 
defined  as  that  species  of  metrical:  composition  which  admits  a  musical 
accompaniment,  it  is  too  general.  The  epic  and  dramatic  poems  of 
Greece,  and  all  the  early  poetry  of  the  world  would  then  come  under  the 
denomination.  If  only  that  poetry  be  called  lyric  which  requires  a 
musical  accompaniment,  the  definition  is  as  much  too  narrow.  For 
some  of  the  finest  odes  are  so  far  from  requiring  music  £6r  their  full 
effect,  that  their  effect  would  be  marred  by  any  music  that  we  can  con. 
ceive.  Fancy  Wordsworth's  '^Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality," 
sung  by  the  sweetest  voice  to  the  sweetest  and  fittest  conceivable  music  ? 
The  absurdity  of  fiddling  '^  Paradise  Lost,"  and  dancing  '^  Paradise 
Regained,"  would  be  nothing  to  it.  In  truth  the  song,  the  only  mode, 
of  composition  to  which  music  is  now  successfully  united,  has  a  vjery. 
limited  range  of  subjects  indeed. 

A  song  must  be  skorL  What  devotee  of  music  or  poetry  so  devoted, 
who  could  bear  to  hear  '*  Chevy  chase,"  to  a  dismal  psalm  tune  ? 
Nothing  sets  the  patience  of  our  ancestors  in  a  more  conspicuous  point 
of  view,  than  the  immeasurable  lengths  of  narrative,  and  dreary  mono- 
tony of  thrumming  instruments,  which  they  not  only  endured,  but 
enjoyed.  The  habit  of  silent  reicding  is  the  bane  of  literary  patience, 
at  least  as  far  as  narrative  is  concerned.  A  man  used  to  glance  his  eye 
over  a  page,  and  see  at  once  the  striking  incidents  which  it  contains, 
could  never  be  brought  to  relish  a  story  drawled  to  recitative.  No 
inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  success  of  certain  selections  from 
Scott's  or  Byron's  narrative  poems,  set  to  music,  and  "  sung  with 
unbounded  applause."  Sweet  music  is  always  sweet,  though  it  accom- 
pany words  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  its  power  is  unquestionably 
increased,  when  associated  with  words  so  familiar  as  to  bring  a  train  of 
images  and  feelings  along  with  them,  and  yet  allow  the  meaning  to  be, 
as  it  were,  diffused  by  the  melody.  A  music  which  should  be  strictly 
subordinate  to  sense,  would,  to  our  ears,  vitiated,  an  austere  critic 
might  say,  by  the  complex  attraction  of  modem  strains,  be  a  great  deal 
more  unsatisfactory  than  no  music  at  all ;   as  the  Fin  ordinaire  and 
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other  oontiDental  thin  potations,  to  an  English  palate,  are  absolutely 
weaker  than  water. 

Now  music,  as  all  but  those  who  have  no  music  in  their  souls  vcD 
know,  is  capable  of  expressing  and  eroking  any  sample  emotion ;  it  may 
imitate  the  rapid  succession  or  daggling  alternation  of  feeling,  or  dying 
away  to  silence,  may  symbolise  the  fiiding  of  passion  into  peunTencB. 
It  may  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  express  action,  as  action  conaiats  ia 
motion ;  but  beyond  this  it  cannot  go.  It  cannot  narrate,  describe,  or 
reason.  It  is  of  little  assistance  to  the  nndentanding,  and  thou^  it 
may  stimulate,  it  cannot  infoqm  the  imagination.  True,  words  may 
supply  all  these  deficiencies,  and  true,  there  is  no  nanratiye^descriptioD, 
reasoning,  or  imagination,  that  is  truly  poetical,  but  what  involTcs  or 
engenders  a  pleasurable  feeling,  nor  any  feeling  of  which  some  msdi£. 
cation  of  numerous  sounds  is  not  a  conductor.  But  neTertheksB^  those 
compositions  will  be  found  best  accommodated  to  musical  expressioB, 
for  which  music  supplies  a  natural  and  universal  language,  and  sudi  are 
love,  grief,  and  devotion ;  because  in  all  these  the  feeling  suggests  the 
thought,  and  not  the  thought  or  imagery  the  feeling.  A  song  howerv 
is  not  an  ode ;  it  is  only  one,  and  not  a  high  i^iecies  of  lyric  compoB- 
tion.  If  there  be  any  thing  that  generally  distinguishes  the  genoioe 
lyrist,  it  is  the  nature  of  his  connections  and  transitions,  iriiidi  do  not 
arise  firom  the  necessities  of  his  theme,  fer  less  from  the  arbitrary  tarns 
of  his  convenience,  but  are  determined  by  the  flux  and  reflux,  the  under 
currents  and  eddies  of  the  poetic  passion,  of  that  sense  of  power  and  joy 
which  the  poet  feels  in  the  exercise  of  his  art  for  its  own  sake  ;  a  passion 
easUy  mimicked,  but  not  often  real,  even  in  those  who  possess  every  other 
requisite  of  pure  poetry.  Roscoe,  in  his  ode  on  painting,  has  shewn 
no  small  portion  of  this  true  Ijrric  element,  and  would  have  exhibited 
yet  more,  had  he  not  been  seduced'  into  the  didactic  line  of  criti- 
cism. 

Afiter  some  animated  stansas  on  the  removal  of  the  arts  firom  Greece 
and  Italy  to  England,  and  a  lively  enumeration  of  the  functions  of 
Poetry  and  poetic  Music,  he  gives  a  loose  to  his  enthusiasm  at  the  first 
appearance  of  Painting,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  youngest  Muse, 
and  inheritor  of  all  her  elder  sister's  estates. 

**  Next  came  the  power  in  whom  conjoined. 

Their  differing  excellence  is  shewn ; 

Yet  sweetly  blended,  and  combined 

With  charms  peculiarly  her  own. 

Beneath  the  great  Creator's  eye, 

'Twas  she  with  azure  spread  the  sky; 

And  when  creation  first  had  birth. 

In  happiest  hues  array'd  the  earth. 
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StUl  vuyiDg  in  each  varied  scene, 

Bedeck'd  the  smiling  meads  with  green, 

Blush'd  in  the  flower,  and  ting'd  the  fruit, 

More  lovely  still  as  more  minute : 

O'er  ereiy  part  the  veil  of  beau^  cast, 

In  heay'nly  coloun  bright,  thro'  numerous  years  to  last" 

<<  Her*8  is  the  glowing  bold  design, 
The  just  and  lessening  perspective. 
The  beauties  of  the  waving  line. 
And  all  the  pencil's  power  can  give." 

^  Mi^estic,  nervous,  bold  and  strong, 
Let  Angelo  with  Milton  vie. 
Opposed  to  Waller's  amorous  song 
His  art  let  wanton  Titian  try. 
Let  great  Romano's  free  design 
Centend  with  Diyden's  pompous  line : 
And  chaste  Corregio's  graceftil  air, 
With  Popc^s  miblemish'd  page  compare. 
Lorraine  may  rival  Thomson's  name. 
And  Hogarth  equal  Butler's  fame; 
For  still,  where'er  the  aspiring  mose 
Her  wide  unbounded  flight  pursues. 
Her  sister  soars  on  kindred  wings  sublime. 
And  gives  her  favourite  names  to  grace  the  rolls  of  time." 

The  attempt  to  prove  the  equi-potency  of  poetry  and  paintiBg  by 
bracketing  the  poets  aod  painters  in  couplets,  after  the  manner  of 
Plutarch's  parallels,  was  somewhat  rash^  eren  in  a  Pindarique^  and  is 
not  very  successfully  executed.  The  painters  have  cause  to  complain 
of  injustice.  Surely^  if  a  wide  and  permanent  fame,  approved  by  those 
whose  kindred  excellence  makes  their  judgment  the  constituent  of  true 
fame,  be  a  criterion  of  merit,  on  which  those,  who  want  the  skill  or 
opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves,  may  safely  rely,  there  can  be  no 
fyar  comparison  between  Titian  as  a  painter,  and  Waller  as  a  poet. 
Titian  did  not  paint  epigrams.  If  a  pictorial  correlative  must  be  found 
for  Waller,  let  him  pair  off  with  Monrieur  Petitot,  the  fiunous  minia- 
turist in  enamel,  who  compressed  the  charms  of  many  a  court  beauty 
into  the  dimension  of  a  bracelet,  which  the  fair  original  might  wear 
unobtrusively  upon  her  slender  wrist.  But  besides  the  egregious 
inequality  of  the  mighty  Venetian  and  the  English  courtier,  Waller's 
real  merit  consisted  in  certain  elegances  of  -thought  and  polite  turns 
of  phrase,  for  which  the  pencil  offers  no  equivalent.  "  Chaste  Cor- 
regio's graceful  air"  could  never  convey  the  strong  thought  and  stittetto- 
like  sarcasm  of  Pope,  as  Pope  on  the  other  hand  neither  conveyed 
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images  of  chaste  and  simple  beauty^  nor  suggested  feelings  analogous 
thereto.  Hogarth  has  no  other  resemblance  to  Butler^  than  the  ludi- 
crous character  of  his  subjects^  and  the  power  with  which  be  insdis 
serious  meaning  into  mean  and  ridiculous  images.  But  in  the  manner 
and  spirit  by  which  he  effected  this^  he  had  more  of  Juvenal  than  of 
Butler.  Michelangelo  was  certainly  worthy  to  be  paralleled  with 
Milton.  If  he  was  inferior^the  superiority  was  not  in  the  men^  but  in 
their  arts ;  and  no  one^  who  is  not  either  a  painter^  a  connoisseur^  or  a 
young  poet^  reciting  an  ode  before  a  '^  Society  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  Arts"  would  maintain  that  lines  and  colours  can  embody  as 
many^  or  as  noble  thoughts  as  can  be  communicated  by  words.  The 
world  of  the  eye  is  a  greats  a  beautiful^  a  glorious  world ;  but  it  is  only- 
one  part  of  the  world  of  mind. 

There  is  great  ingenuity,  and  some  truth  in  the  following  lines, 
which  explain  how  painting  compensates  for  the  peculiar  eflects  of 
music : — 

**  When  just  degrees  of  shade  and  light, 
Contend  in  sweetest  harmony, 
Then  bunts  upon  the  raptured  sight 
The  silent  music  of  the  eye. 
Bold,  as  the  bases  deeper  soAnd, 
We  trace  the  well-imagined  ground, 
Next  in  the  varying  scenes  behind, 
The  sweet,  melodious  tenor  find. 
And,  as  the  softening  notes  decay, 
The  distant  prospect  fades  an^ay; 
Their  aid  if  mingling  colours  give, 
To  bid  the  mimic  landscape  live. 
The  visual  concert  breaks  upon  the  eyes, 
With  every  different  charm  which  music's  hand  supplies. 

This^  in  plain  English,  means  that  the  pleasure  derived  jfrom  music, 
like  that  derived  from  colouring,  depends  upon  just  and  varied  ptopor. 
tions.  Some  virtuosos  have  carried  the  matter  much  further,  and  that 
too  in  sober  prose,  assigning  a  colour  to  every  note  in  the  gamut.' 
A  sound  analogy  may  be  stretched  till  it  cracks. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  make  an  end  of  our  notices  of  Roscoe's 
juvenile  poetry.  Poetry  was  never  more  to  him  than  a  relaxation  ;  a 
moral,  a  manly,  and  an  elegant  relaxation  he  made  it;  but  to  have 
become  a  great  poet,  he  must  have  made  it  a  serious  business,  and 
devoted  to  its  cultivation  a  larger  portion  of  his  energies,  if  not  of 
his  time,  than  his  vocation  and  duty  allowed. 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  articles  of  clerkship,  Mr.  Roscoe 
became  the  partner  of  Mr.  Aspinall,  and  commenced  business  as  an 
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attoi-ney,  a  profession  he  never  heartily  liked,  but  which^  in  his  hands, 
was  the  useful  means  of  honorable  competence.  His  disinclination  to 
his  calling  never  relaxed  his  attention  to  professional  engagements; 
nor  did  the  variety  of  his  intellectual  pursuits  pretent  his  attaining  con^ 
siderable  eminence  in  a  line  of  practice,  which  required  not  only  regular 
industry,  but  much  technical  knowledge,  and  no  small  concentration  of 
mind.  Though  he  early  formed  a  resolution  to  retire  as  soon  as  he  had 
realized  a  sufficiency,  he  waited  prudently  till  that  period  arrived,  and 
it  was  not  till  1796,  in  the  forty.fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  the 
splendid  success  of  his  '^  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent"  had  spread  his 
name  over  Europe,  that  he  withdrew  from  the  toils  of  the. desk.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  professional  career  he  was  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Joshua  Lane.  His  business  must  indeed  have  been  both  extensive 
and  lucrative,  to  enable  him  to  escape  from  its  trammels  so  soon  with  a 
competent  fortune,  and  unspotted  reputation.  It  is  greatly  to  th^  cre- 
dit of  Liverpool,  that  its  merchants  continued  to  employ  and  confide  in 
a.  literary  man  of  business,  proving  themselves  superior  to  tlie  vul- 
gar prejudice,  that  a  man  of  any  occupation  must  be  ruining  himself 
and  ail  who  were  concerned  with  him,  if  his  mind,  heart,  and  soul  are 
not  absorbed  in  the  worky^ay  means  of  his  livelihood ;  a  prejudice 
which  authors  have  contributed  very  much  to  cherish,  not  only  by  gross 
neglect  of  their  positive  duties,  but  oy  avowedly  ascribing  that  neglect 
to  their  refined  studies. 

In  the  year  1781,  Mr.  Roscoe  found. his  circumstances  such  as 
enabled  him  to  marry  the  object  of  his  afiPections,  and  he  was  united  to 
Jane,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Oriffies,  a  respectable  tradesman 
of  his  native  town.  From  the  terms  in  which  Dr.  Traill  speaks  of  this 
union,  we  conjecture  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  long  engagement,  the 
consummation  of  which  was  deferred  by  prudence,  a  more  usual  com. 
panion  of  true  love,  than  either  the  worldly  or  the  romantic  conceive. 
The  patience  of  a  well-grounded  attachment  was  rewarded  with  long 
domestic  felicity.  Seven  sons  and  three  daughters  were  the  fruit  of  the 
marriage,  and  they  have  been  sons  and  daughters  to  make  a  good  father 
happy.  All  except  one  daughter  survived  their  parent,  and  more  than 
one  of  them  is  eminently  distinguished  in  polite  literature. 

Neither  business  nor  domestic  cares  abstracted  him  from  the  aocumula. 
tion  of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  taste.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  he  conceived  in  very  early  life  an  ambition,  which  ripened  to  pur- 
pose, of  becoming  the  historian  of  the  Medici.  Besides  the  attractions 
of  the  name  to  every  lover  of  the  arts  and  of  learning,  there  may  have 
been  something  in  the  "  Princely  Merchant"  peculiarly  delightful  to 
an  inhabitant  of  Liverpool.    It  proved  at  least  that  commerce  is  not 
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inooDMstent  with  ait  or  with  philosophy;  it  inspired  a  hope  that  tfe 
wealth  whidi  suooeBflful  tnffic  was  storing  np  mi^t  one  daKjr  be 
employed  in  filling  the  streets  and  squares  with  temples  and  pninfrnj  in 
calling  forth  the  genius  of  sculpture  and  paintings  in  aiding  the 
researches  of  scienoe,  and  collecting  the  treasures  of  learning  ;  and  pcr- 
hi^  no  history  speaks  more  in  fitvour  of  true  freedom  than  that  of  tke 
Florentine  fiuaily^  who  were  more  than  mooarchs,  while  they  were  oa»- 
tent  to  be  citizens,  but  became  ezilefliy  or  dependent  tyrant^  w^ien  they 
could  no  kmger  brook  equality.  Though  many  years  diqned  btiasi. 
this  great  work  of  Roscoe's  life  was  finished,  many  perhiqia!,  before  a 
page  was  written  as  it  now  appears,  yet  the  immense  Tariety  of  labosi. 
ous  reading  which  the  *'  Lorenao"  and  the  "  Leo"  display,  evince  that 
the  purpose  nerer  slumbered^  that  in  the  brief  vacations  of  a  bo^ 
existence,  he  was  indefktigably  collecting  materials  which  his  more  per- 
fect leisure  was  to  cast  into  form. 

Yet  was  be  not  so  doTOted  to  his  '^  opus  magnum/'  but  his  pen  was 
erer  ready  when  occasion  caUed  for  its  use.  His  political  pamphleta 
were  numerous,  and  though  there  may  be  dirersities  of  opuiion  respect- 
ing the  wisdom  of  his  views,  th»e  is  none  as  to  the  urbanity  and 
temperance  with  which  he  advanced  them.  Many  of  his  productions 
of  this  kind  were  anonymous,  but  he  never  wrote  what  he  wished  to 
deny.  In  the  year  1787*  be  appeared  as  the  champi(m  of  justioe  in  the 
great  cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  to  pmnote  which  he  put 
forth  two  tracts :  the  first,  entitled  ^  Original  view  of  the  Afirican 
Slave-trade,  demonstrating  its  injustice  and  impolicy,  with  hints  towards 
a  bill  for  its  abolition."  The  second  was  of  a  more  controversial  charac- 
ter.  The  Rev.  Raymond  Harris,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  had 
published  a  pamphlet  called  "  Scriptural  researches  on  the  licit, 
ness  of  the  slave-trade,"  containing,  we  presume,  the  same  plauaiMe 
arguments  which  are  repeated  in  the  same  interest  to  this  day,  to  the 
perfect  satisfiuHion  of  slaveryJoving  consciences ;  arguments  ooca- 
siooally  adorned  with  an  imposing  display  of  Ghreek  and  Hebrew  type. 
(We  have  seen  a  passage  of  the  Talmud,  in  the  original  language,  quoted 
in  a  news  paper.)  It  must  be  admitted  that  if  slavery  be  a  spirit  never 
to  be  cast  out  bot  by  a  text  commanding  him  to  come  out  by  his  Greek  <ir 
Hebrew  name,  he  may  possess  the  body  of  society  till  it  be  dissolved  at 
the  general  diXHn.  If  the  slave-traders  and  slave-buyers  are  proof 
against  the  spirit,  they  may  safely  defy  the  letter.  But  yet  they  would 
do  wisely  to  rely  solely  upon  the  negative,  as  the  worthy  ordinary  of 
Newgate,  in  his  last  intenriew  with  Jonathan  Wild,  defended  his  pre. 
forenoe  of  punch  on  the  ground  that  nothing  was  said  against  it  in 
Scripture.    When  they  appeal  to  the  Bible  for  a  positive  justification 
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of  slarery,  they  ought  to  enquire  whether  anjrthing  siinilar  to  nodetft 
eolonial  ahiFery  existed  when  the  Bible  was  written.  Mere  bond-^er- 
▼iee,  or  territorial  Tassalage^  whether  better  or  worse,  were  not  the 
same  thing.  Now  the  precqitire  part  of  Scripture  is  only  so  fiir  pro. 
{ilietie^  as  all  general  truths  necessarily  provide  for  a  number  of  unseen 
contingencies :  the  sacred  penmen  did  not  prohibit  what  those  to  whom 
tlieir  writings  were  primarily  addressed  did  not,  or  could  not  practice, 
Imt  left  the  case  to  be  determined  by  reason  and  analogy.  To  rindicate 
alarery  on  Christian  grounds,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prore  that  it  is  a 
state  in  which  a  Christian,  judging  wisely  of  his  own  and  his  ofi^ring^s 
wdikre,  would  gladly  consent  to  be.  We  know  not  whether  the  Bev. 
Raymond  Harris  prored  this ;  but  his  performance  so  well  satisfied  the 
llien  common  council  of  Liverpool,  that  they  Toted  him  £900  of  the 
puMic  money :  a«d  his  reasonings  were  so  conrindng  that  two  dissent- 
ing protestant  ministers  followed  on  the  same  side.  We  believe  that  no 
minister  of  religioD,  catholic,  orthodox,  or  dissenter,  would  now  hold  up 
the  Book  of  RerelatioD  to  the  scorn  of  the  infidel  by  representing  it  In 
tB  odious  colours  as  the  maddest  infidel  dare. 

Mr.  Soscoe  stepped  forward  in  defence  of  Christianity  with  an  essay 
entitled  '^  Scriptural  refutation  of  a  P^unphlet  lately  published  by  the 
•Her.  Raymond  Harris,  Sec,"  on  the  Christian  principle  that  '*  all  m^i 
are  equal  in  the  sight  of  €Kn1,"  and  the  great  law  of  our  Saviour, 
''Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them."  He  also,  in  the  same  year,  published  his 
"  Wrongs  of  Africa,"  a  poem  in  two  parts,  the  profits  of  which  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  then  formed  for  promoting  the  abolition 
fif  the  slave  trade. 

About  the  same  time,  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  new  society  iait 
the  enoQuragement  of  art  in  Liverpool.  To  the  **  Liverpod  Academy 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  Mr  Rosooe  ddivered  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  progress  and  vicissitudes  of  taste,  which  he  appears 
once  to  have  designed  to  publish,  but  which  yet  remain  in  manuscript. 

During  these  years  of  his  life,  he  was  engaged  in  the  formation  of 
a  library,  in  an  excellent  collection  of  etchings  and  engravings  by  and 
lirom  the  old  masters,  and  in  literary  correspondence  with  many  of  the 
first  contemporary  artists,  amateurs,  and  literati,  particularly  with 
Mr.  Strutt,  the  author  of  the  *'  Dictionary  of  Engravers."  The  lettere 
of  Stmtt  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  various  important  disquisitians 
on  the  history  of  engraving  from  Mr.  Roscoe,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
incorporated  In  the  preliminary  essays  to  his  Dictionary. 

Engravings  and  sketches  were  at  all  times  a  favourite  object  of 
Mr.  Roscoe's  pursuit    An  engraving  bears  somewhat  the  sane  relation 

3b 
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to  a  picture^  tbat  a  play  read  does  to  a  play  acted.  It  does  justice  to 
the  intellect  ci  the  artist^  but  not  to  the  power^  spieiidoiir^  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  art.  No  picture,  the  effect  <tf  whidi  is  wholly  lost  n  a 
good  engraying,  can  afford  a  real  intollectaal  graHficataOB,  or  desaie 
to  rank  with  the  works  of  dignifikL  art;*  It  is  a  mottonless  tpofiaele, 
a  painted  melajdrama,  hot  neither  tragedy,  cnftiedy,  history,  nor  good 
broad  ftrce.  fbgraring  cannot,  indeed,  bewiteh  liie  eye  with  eQloiir» 
but  it  can  gire  the  most  ddicate  gradations,  Combiiiations,  and  inter- 
changes  of  light  and  shade;  Thfe  pleasure  of  colour  is  nsre  in  the 
sense  than  in  the  mind--4lie  utmost  skill  in' mSfe'OokNlring  only 
makes  the  painter  a  rivAl,  if  he  be  not-  rather  a  hunlie  imitator  of 
the  yel^^t  manuftctnrer.  ■  Engravhig,  too,  partakes  tf  the  fM^paHf 
and  reproductive  power  of  printing.  It  enaUes  many,  who  oan*  never 
Tint  the  Vatican,  to  satisfy  themtelres  that  the  lame  ^  Raphad  and  ^ 
Buonarotti  is  not  a  vtah  sound;  and  it  will  bear  testimony  to  their 
dories,  if  the  work^  of  their  hands  be  doomed  to  iierish  like  those  of 
Apelles.  Engtaring,  in  fine,  puts  the  eajoyttetit  of  att  whlu*  tke 
compass  of  moderate  Incbnies,  and  fills  up  little  room  in  a  modetate 
mansion;  therefore  it  brings  artwMiin  the  range  of  popular  sympathy. 

Roscoe  was  a  true  lover  of  books  and  prints,  and  contittnailly  added 
to  his  store,  as  often  as  business  called  him  to  London.  As  his  hafaiti 
were  temperate,  simple,  and  unostentatious,  his  library  and  his  col. 
lection  were  his  main  sources  of  expense.  Yet  he  purduBed  for  use, 
not  for  shew  or  curiosity:  he  was  superior  to  that  petty  pride  of 
property,  which  valtKs  'the  mere  possessian  of  a  thing  whidi  lew  bende 
possess.  If  he  had  a  good  thing  tliat  was  a  rarity,  he  pei^aps  preserved 
it  the  more  tendarly,  because  its  loss  could  be  less  easily  rqiaiied; 
but  llis  good  nature  regretted  tiiat  any  good  thing  shooid  be  rare. 

Latterly,  he' began  to  look  out  for  originid  drawings  of  the  great 
masters,  which  often  unfold  the  artist's  milid  more  than  the  most 
finished  productions.  Hiey  may  be  c<ftnpared  to  a  great  man's  privale 
minutes. 

In  1788  he  took  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
Revolution,  and  composed  an  ode,  which  was  recited  at  the  Liverpool 
meeting  on  that  occasion.  It  was  probaMy  as  good  as  Mason's,  bat 
these  things  itiay  generally  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  are  forgotten, 
without  any  mighty  loss  to  their  authors  reputation.  A  diai^  of 
dynasty,  at  the  distance  of  a  century,  is  not  old  enough  to  be  modified 
by  the  abstract  imagination,  and  yet  too  long  passed  to  create  a  real 
and  passionate  interest  It  is  neither  an  idea  nor  a  reality,  but  the 
eajmi  mortuum  of  a  fad.  Besides,  King  William  was  the  most  prssaic 
of  liberators. 
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Ib  1780^  After  years  of  prerious  preparation^  he  began  to  oompofa 
and  arrange  kis  nodoefi  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  We  might  almoat 
wonder  that  he  did  not  find  or  make  time  to  visit  Italy,  and  tread  the 
groand  eo  which  his  hero  walked  in  life.  But  fortunately  for  him, 
hia  early  friend  William  C^ke,  at  diait  rery^time,  had  fixed  his,  resi- 
denoe  at  Ficsek,  in  the  immediate  neig^bomfaood  of  Florenoe,  and 
mippKed  hkn  with-  the  information  which  his  own  engagements  did 
not  permit  him  to  seek.  Of  the  assistance  derived  from  this  old 
oompaaieo  of  his  etudiea,  he  speaks  thus:— 

'  ''Aft  intimate  jfiriendy  with  whomlJiad  been.fer  many  years  nnited  in 
sftodies  attd  aihotion,  had  paid  a  pisit  to  Italy^  and  fixed  his  winter 
fsaidence  at  Blovenee.  I  well  knew  that  I  bad  oaly  to  request  his 
assistance,  in  order  to  obtain  whatever  information  he  had.  an  oppor.. 
tnaity  of  procdring^  upon  the  very  apot  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
my  intended  history.  My  inquiries  were  particularly  directed  to  the 
Laiuentian  and  lUeardi.  lifararies,  which  I  was  convinced  would  afford 
mmck  original  and  important  information.  1%  woi^d  be  unjust  merely 
to  say  that  my  friend  afforded  me  the  awrtanoe  I  required :  he  went 
t»  beyond  even  the  hopea  I  had  fomedr-wid  his  return  to  his  native 
ooontry  was».  if  .possible,  rendered  .still  more  grateful  to  me,  by  the 
matmals  which  he  had  collected- for  my  use." 

The  friendly  researches  of  Mr*  Clarke  discovered  many  poetical 
pieces  of  Iionnao  de'  Medici,  wJbidi  were  eit;hei;  supposed  to  be  lost, 
or  not  known  to  hare  exisl^  .From  th^se.Mr.  Roscoe  has  given 
eq|MOua  extracts  in  the  body  of  hi?  wprk,  and  several  appear  in  his 
iqipendix  that  had  never  been  printed  in  their  native  land.  And  he 
oonforred  a  benefit  on  all  merchants,  all  politicians,  and  all  poets  by  so 
doing.  For  they  prove*  that  neither  oommercei  nor  politics  destroy 
the  vigour  of  imagination^  or  make  calioua  th^  ppetic  (lensiUlities ;  and 
prove,  too,  that  the  imagination  may  be  exexcis^  and  beautified,  the 
finest  susceptibilities  may  be  kept  alive,  without  impairing  the  practical 
judgment  and  executive  powers, — ^without  unfitting  a  man  for  the 
world.  In  the  fiunilties  which  the  great  Creator  has  bestowed  upon 
his  creatures,  thqre  is  no  envy,  no  grudging,  j^o  monopoly :  one  pines 
not  because  another  flourishes ;  if  any  be  emaciated,  it  is  not  because 
another  is  fed,  but  because  itself  is  starved*  Shakspeare  himself 
diqdayed  the  abilities  of  a  rul^r,  Wa^  he  not  a.mi^nager  ?  and  in  that 
capacity  had  he  not  jarring  interests  to  reconcile,  factions  to  pacify  or 
subdue,  finances  to  arrange,  and  a  capricious  public  to  satisfy  ?  His 
worldly  avocations  were  as  little  poetical  as  those  of  any  man  on 
change. 

The  French  Revolution  broke  out  in  1789.    The  downfall  of  the 
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BMtile,  ''with  all  iln  honid  towm,"  eekoed  thm^lNNit  Europe,  and 
one  TOioe  of  giatulation  was  heard  ahove  all  the  bodings  of  the  fearftily 
the  gramblinga  of  the  dull,  the  ooward  outcries  of  the  selfishj  and  the 
fliU^  of  the  better  lew,  that,  while  they  abhoiTBd  op|iK8Biflo»  aad 
ooreted  aot  pririki^,.  yet  knew  in  their  hearts ''  that  the  wrath  of  aiaD 
worfceth  not  the  righteoMMss  of  God."  It  could  im*  bo.  but  that 
ttoiooe,  hwing  liberty  as  he  loved  the-hnnaii  raoi^  with  a  soot  clieciful 
aa  dayJSghty  and  hopeful  as  apring,  should  join  the  joyful  diema.  To 
see  a  monarch,  descended  fipom  a  loi^  lino  ^rfiwngml  despot^  mMHwratr 
with  a  natisn/long  idokbons  of  despotism,  in  realimng  a  peHbci  fine, 
dsas  upon  earth^-a  freedom  embodied  in  kwa  and  inotitatioDfl^  whii^ 
should  be  the  limb%  oigan^  and  senses  of  the  monal  witt-^wtioae  ntal 
heat  was  unifersal  love,  was  too  gfcat,  too^knioni^  too  now  a  apectaris 
to  giTO  him  time  for  doubt  w  questioBu  The  blaok  and  poatealsni 
shadow  which  the  past  ever  tkows  on  the  future^  Ml  beyond  Us 
aphere  of  fisioD.  Whatever  oi  pain  or  violeiice  nttanded  tho  nativity 
of  the  deliyeraoce,  pain,  which  he  deaerved  to  suffor  who  wevld  not 
^adly  suffer  for  such  a  canse,  and  violenoe  most  juatiiabk,  if  vqngeanro 
ever  could  be  justifiable,  seemed  no  more  than  the  oenstant  k«r  of 
natun,  which  sets  a  price  on  every  good*  aa  the  birth  poAge  ^  l^W* 
nem,  or  the  dying  strug^es  ai  tyranny. 

«0h!  Times 
la  lOddi  the  nesgrey  rtak^  Ibriiidding  vays 
Of  cuflloiB,  Uswf  and  itatote  took  at  onos 
The  attmctioft  of  a  oouatQr  la  mmsiyA 

When  ReMon  Kem'd  the  moit  to  aasert  her  richto 
When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 
A  prime  enchantress — ^to  assist  the  work 
Which  then  was  going  fbrward  in  her  nune. 
Not  fsToored  spot*  atoae,  bat  Ike  whole  esttk 
The  h%§Mty  «om  of  pToonM^  tkat  wUoh  sete 
The  budding  rose  ahove  the  rose  f«U  bk>wn. 
What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 
To  happiness  unthought  of?    The  inert 
Were  roused,  and  lively  natures  rapt  away ! 
Thoee  who  had  M  their  childhood  upon  dreams, . 
The  playMlowt  of  fancy,  who  had  made 
All  powen  of  mfineii,  8ttb«klgr»  aad  itceagtb 
Their  ministers— who  in  lordly  wise  had  stirred, 
And  dealt  with  whatsoever  they  found  there, 
As  if  they  had  within  some  lurking  right 
To  wield  it : —  they  too,  who  of  gentle  mood, 
Had  watch'd  all  gentle  motiona,  and  to  tiioae 
Had  fitted  their  own  thoughts^  schemera  more  mild. 
And  in  the  regions  of  their  peaoeful  selves. 
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Now  vat  it  that  both  ioapd^  the  meek  and  loffy. 

Did  both  jQnd  helpers  to  their  hearts'  desire, 

And  stuff  at  hand,  phistic  as  they  could  wish,— 

Were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  skill, 

Not  in  Utopiar-«ubterraneou8  fields —  . 

Or  some  secrsted  island— Hteven  knows  where. 

But  in  the  very  woiidy  which  it  the  world 

Of  all  ^f  US— the  place  where  ia  the  end 

We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all. — ^Wordsworth. 

So  a  great  qHrit  describes  hk  own  emotaons  at  tlie  first  heainiigs  of 
tliat  great  eonvulsioDy  the  gladness  of  his  own  yoniig  hopes'-^iopes 
vhich  be  was  not  quick  to  relmquish>  when  many  years  of  bloodsbed 
bad  passed  orer  them.  Bosooe  neyer  disowned  bis  at  all ;  bat  acknow. 
ledging  that  there  was,  from  the  beginningi  an  evil  element  in  the 
rmtxUxm,  continued  to  ascribe  the  temponvy  jyedoyiinanee  of  that 
evil  to  the  hostility  mhidk  the  established  powers  of  Europe  had  shewn 
to  the  good.  Time  doubtless  abated  much  of  the  greatness  of  his 
expectations^  and  though  he  Hved  to  hear  of  the  three  days  of  1830,  he 
would  hardly,  had  his  pulse  been  as  strongs  end  his  heart  as  light,  at 
the  one  period  as  the  other,  hare  sung  a  strain  so  blithe  as  his 
^  O^  the  vine-eovered  hllto  and  gay  vallies  of  France.'* 

or  his, 

**  Unfold  Father  tbne^  thy  loag  reeoids  nnfold,*' 

which  weire  produced  in  1780^  uid  redfted  at  a  meeting  assemUed  to 
celebrate  the  emancipation  of  France.  But  the  stream  of  his  hopes, 
though  it  flowed  with  a  weaker  current,  never  dianged  its  direction. 
It  was  to  renovation  and  progression,  not  to  restoration,  or  immobility, 
that  he  looked  for  the  increase  of  human  happiness.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  at  any  time  he  adi^ted  levelling  opinions^  or 
wished  to  release  mankind  from  any  portion  of  the  moral  law  adcnow- 
lodged  for  ages.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  he  was  dear  of  all  partid. 
pation,  in  wish  or  wUl,  with  l^e  massacrss  and  executions  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  with  the  ambitious  wars  of  their  successors.  If  he  enred, 
he  erred  in  judgment,  not  in  hearty  and  chiefly  erred  in  attributing  too 
much  of  the  French  atrodties  to  foreign  interference,  and  too  little  to 
the  national  irreligion,  which  grew,  and  was  growing,  long  before  the 
revolution,  and  which  made  the  revolution  what  it  was,  instead  ci  what 
it  ought  to  have  been.  ID  can  he  determine  the  rights  of  man,  who 
denies  the  immortality  of  man,  from  which  all  rights,  as  well  as  duties, 
flow.  He  that  would  make  earth  likest  Paradise  must  make  it  a 
mirror  reflecting  Heaven.*    Perhaps  Roseoe  erred  also  in  thinking 

*  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  irreligion  as  an  immedkUe  efiect  of  political  changet>. 
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peooc  pradicaUe  after  it  had  oraaed  to  be  ao.  But  we  miiat  ratnni  to 
our  narratiTe*  . 

In  the  firat  yeara  of  the  reToiutioD,  and  long  after,  Mr.  Rosooe  held 
nnch epiatohuy  ootTayondenee  with  the  late  Marquiaof 
and  other  whig  leader^  on  the  aul^eot  of  parliamfntary  ivforaiy  a 
he  had  much  at  heart.  It  ia  aakl  that  dda  conwpDodenoe  pvwrcs  tbat 
it  waa  no  '*  Ut  bjr  hit"  refemi  that  the  noble  whiga  of  those  dhiya 
adroeated* 

But  the  times  ware  growing mnfilroarable  to.ieforma  of  all 
Ftench  afttrs  tOik  a  nrafderaiiaaapeot.  *Abnn  apteadfavnad 
The  oomrt,  the^shnrcb^  the  gveat.bodyi  of. the  aEialoovncy>  the  elder  and 
aager  poition.of  the  aoiddle  ovdeia^  the  roatic  popiilatiott'itt 
and.ia  many  pkeea  the  town  peynltice,  combined  apuilBt- 4^ 
dfinUms,  which,  jike  moat  opniona  tending  to  change,  wave 
miaoeUaneoualy  aMppoated  by  the  noUeat  and  the  baaeatnanda;  by 
those  who  deemed  too  highly  of  the  dignity  of  honan  nature,  and  far 
those  who  qnanwUed  with  every  thing  that  diatinguialidi..ann  hwa 
beaat,  by  those  w1m>  oouU  not  thinly  and  by  thoae  w^  oaold  do  mthjag 
bat  think ;  by  the  moat ia^ttginative'poeta  and  the  BMiat  aha<Aite pniee. 
men.;  bythelkiost  asort&c  and  the  moakaanaual;  by  souls' Whoae  fiath 
waa  the  most  splritiial>  and  bycraatuiea  whoee  materialism  waa  nMMt 
atheistio. .  It  ia  tnie^  Aere  was  no  ^agrsement  of  doctrine^unon^  this 
motley  tribe^  noirtidid  th$y,;(itoaleBoe^  or  alttmpt  to  ooaleaoe,  iar  nny 
definite  pnrposii:  hut  they  did -agree  in,  one  things  that  the  aodal 
system  was  oot  asjgood  im  it  might  be,  and  kft  this  they  were  indiscri. 
minately  subjected  to  the  ban.  of  th»  4«httnah;  kind  8tate>  and  of  the  loyal 
and  orthodox  ii^  aU  ordecSii  Attd  as  the^  heathen  slandered  the  Catholic 
Churdi  with  aU  the  ipsawties  and  ahsmUiations  of-  all  the  heretica  thai 
usurped  the  Ohristifyi,^nanie ;  ss^  under* the  common  name  Jacobin, 
eyerysuH>0Md  birwxm  ofKranoh  {reedomtwaa  charged  with  eviyy 
dogma  that  any  .JacoUa  oould  hold.  The  sans  culoUe$  were  raprondied 
with  metaphysics^  and  the  meti^ysicians  with  haying  na  breeches 
The  abolition  of  the  .s]ay&4nuie  was  <ioapled  with  theetpid  divisian 
of  i^'operty ;  and  men  were  aocuaed  of  craving  for  wholesale  bvtchery, 
who  oondttnned  aUibomicide,  e^n  ia  sel£4e{enoe. 

Though  there  is  seasoa  tQ'tluttkthat<thereaUy  iU^jdisposed  iaoofaina, 
who  hc^ed  or  wished  for  .an  Bs^glish.  revolutiaa,.  wene  not.at  that  time 

No  man  who  ever  truly  believed  in  his  Maker  and  Redeemer,  would  cease  to  believe, 
though  throne  and  altar  were  to  perish  together.  A  revolution  which  destroys  tke 
means  of  religious  education,  will  ultimately  produce  irreUgion,  but  tikis  must  be  a 
work  of  time.  And  surely  the  Church,  if  it  fall,  must  fidi  for  want  of  Rdigion, 
not  Reltgion  for  want  of  the  Church. 
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num^rous^  and  tbat  tiiose  who  took  any  meaeEores  to  promote  it  were 
fewer  stilly  yet  they  were  quite  noisy^  boastful^  profligate^  and  feroL 
ciooB  enough  to  strOce  a  panic  into  the  well-oneaaing,  and  induce  the 
better  sort  to  approve  of  strong  measures,  to  whidi  in  coder  times  they 
would  have  been  opposed.  Their  fears,  though  not  their  afiections, 
confounded  the  philosophers  and  iihe  blackguiEUfds ;  the  reformers,  who 
wished  to  remore '  the  *  causes  ofrerolatidn,  and  the  anarchists,  who 
lored  destruction  for  its  own  sake.  They  did  not,  perhaps^  decount 
then  equafiy.bad,  but  they  felt  them  equally  dreadfol. '  Every  tariyal 
f^m  France  brought  intdHgenee  ^  new  honws.'  The  dariiig  energy 
of  Pitt,  and  the  eloquent  denunciations  of  Burke,  gathered  the  fHeiids 
of  sseiai  Older  together  under  their  banners,  >ttnd>'th«Te  wirb  nothing 
whidb' the  -EngUshnation  would  not  hare  surrendered^  had  the  states* 
men  been  as  wicked  as-  their -'enemies'  hare  Topresented  them.  Never, 
since  Oharies  the^Seeondyhad^Bngland  been'  in' vueh  danger  of  enslaving 
itself'by  eaecsM  of  4oyalt^.   •    «  .,..,.....-• 

The  finenda^ liberty  amongithe  educated  orders  ihoi^ht  itright  to 
counteract  this:'exoe8S,  by*  a  free  declaration  'of  Aeif*  opinions^  Accord- 
ingly, in  17ra>  'when  the  town  of  LkerpocA  prepared  an  address  of 
thanks  for  Mr«  Pittas  proclamation  against  eeditfon;  Mr;  Roscoe  and  his 
frienda  sucoecided  in  carrying*  a  counter-petitioB.  The  mob  rose  the 
next  day,  broke*  into  the  piaee  where  it  layibr  signature,  and  tore  it 
to  pieces !  Verily,  John  Bull  is  much  changed  in*  the  course  of  forty 
year%  whether  for  the  worse  or  the<  better.  It  does  not  appeal^  that 
Mr.  Boscoe  was  hir  danger  of  personal  violenee^  'er*  that  Lii^srpool 
imitated  the  outrage  of  Binningham.  But  Rotocle  was  a  'townsman, 
and  a  layman  ;  Priestley  a  stranger,  and  a  dissenting  minister.'  Now 
the  English  mobywben  they  assault  any  party  iMr  oCttiiHittiiily>  always 
select  the  dei^  of  ^that  patty  forpeculiar  ilUusage;  Thisre  *^  Iratbing 
poiitieal  or  rel^^^us  in  this-;  it  is  a  mere  aivtipathy,  tike  that  «)f  a 
turkey.4»ek  to  ocarlet-^MiggTaTated,  it  must  be  dlowed,-  by  ballads  and 
caricatures.  The  moment  a  man,  however  poor  or»- ignorant,' begins  to 
be  of  any  rdigion,  he  ceases- to  be-^me  of  theviob.  '  -  > 

Mob  paariona  are  not  absolutely  oenfined  to  the  'living  aggregatione 
in  the  streets.  Party -spirit  ranr  so  hi^  in  lnw4tffooh  9,t  tibie  time, 
that  a  smalMiterary  society,  ofwhith^Mr.*  Boscoe,  Br.'Currie,  Mr. 
Shepherd,  and  otheiwwere  members,  foond  it  neeessary  to  dissolve,  lest 
the  purpose  of  their  meeting  should  be  misrepresented  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

When  the  Anti-jaoofain  war  broke  out,  its  commencement  was 
followed  by  numerous  bankruptcies,  .and  commercial  distress.  Mr. 
Roscoe,  wishing  to  deduce  good  firom  eril,  attempted,  by  investigating 
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die  ctxuKB,  and  magnifyiiig  the  evils  of  this  distress^  to  dispose  tlie 
nation^  especially  the  monied  part  of  it,  without  whose  assistance  the 
war  ooold  not  be  carried  on,  to  more  pacific  counsels.  With  tins 
intenty  he  poblished,  in  1703,  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitiedy 
^Thoo^ts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Pathnres."  It  is  short  (the 
fourth  edition,  which  we  hare  before  lis,  contains  thirty  pages),  wntten 
with  mudi  pevspicoity  and  amenity,  but  rather  less  vigour  and  earnest, 
ness  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  author  on  such  a  topicL 
In  truth,  it  is  throughout  an  argmrneHium  ad  kamitiem,  or  which  in 
England  is  the  same  thing,  ad  crumenam,  dengned  to  demonstrate  the 
commercial  impc^icy  of  a  contest  which  the  author  reprobated  on  fir 
higher  grounds.  With  Mb  view,  he  enters  upon  an  explanation  of  the 
system  of  paper  credit,  accommodation,  and  bills  of  exchange,  which  he 
deems  essential  to  the  oommeraal  life  of  England, — and  shews  how 
that  credit  is  necessarily  afiected  by  war,  whereby  the  fictitious,  or 
more  properly  ideal,  capital  perished  along  with  the  ccmfidenoe  which 
it  really  represented.  Of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  war  he  says 
not  a  word.  He  only  hints  at  the  absurdity  of  stopping  the  drcolation 
of  the  body  politic,  on  account  of  the  shutting  of  the  Scheldt,  which  he 
must  hare  known  was  not  the  real  cause  of  the  war.  Hirooghoat  he 
preserves  the  utmost  sang-froid.  Not  an  angry,  hardly  a  pathetic 
expression  escapes  him.  He  alludes  to  the  slave-trade,  but  instead  of 
inveighing  against  its  wickedness,  simply  mentions  that  ''the  trade  to 
Africa  has  been  carried  on  for  a  few  years  past,  with  an  avidity  natur- 
ally arising  in  the  minds  of  mercantile  men,  from  the  apprehensions 
that  it  would  not  long  be  permitted  to  continue ; ''  and  states  a  fact,  of 
which  we  certainly  were  previoudy  ignorant,  tiiat  the  bills  of  exchange 
with  which  the  planters  paid  for  the  slaves,  were  drawn  at  a  longer  date 
than  most  others,  sometimes  payaMe  at  the  end  of  three  years.  T%e 
reason  is,  however,  snfficientiy  obvious :  slav^  labour  must  take  so  hmg 
to  be  converted  into  money;  But  what  is  more  remarkabie,  is  the 
-evidence,  that  Roscoe  would  have  signed  a  petition  for  peaoe,  even  if 
it  had  emanated  from  the  slaveholders.  One  of  the  ablest  and  most 
interesting  passages  is  that  in  which,  having  pronounced  that  **  war  is 
the  cause  of  cnta  calamities,  and  peace  is  the  only  cure,"  and  glanced  at 
the  littie  we  had  done  for  the  cause  in  which  we  were  embarked  at  so 
much  loss  and  hazard,  he  points  out  the  needlessness  of  the  conflict, 
and  the  circumstances  which  rendered  it  peculiarly  ruinous. 

''Let  us,  however,  forget  what  b  past,  and  regard  with  a  steady  eye 
our  present  situation.  Driven  within  the  limits  of  their  own  country, 
and  probably  on  the  brink  of  a  civil  war,  the  French  are  no  longer 
formidable,  and  the  object  for  which  Great  Britain  engaged  in  the 
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war  16  now  aocomplished.  To  proceed  further  would  be  to  deleat  tlie 
end  which  the  minister  professed  to  have  in  view,  and  to  destroy^  B0| 
to  preserve^  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

''It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  an  objection. on  the  part  of  thote  who 
are  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  truths  here  attempted  to  be  infcroed. 
If  our  misfortunes,  say  they,  are  occasioned  by  the  war,  whence  cornea 
it,  that  the  same  events  have  not  taken  place  under  the  aame  circum^ 
stances  on  former  occasions  ?  The  short  answer  to  this,  is  a  denial  of 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  contained  in  the  question.  Have  we 
60  soon  forgotten  the  disasters  occasioned  by  our  contest  with  America? 
The  depreciation  of  landed  property,  the  fall  of  the  puUic  funds^  and 
the  innumerable  inconveniences  attendant  on  the  destruction  of  credit  ^ 
The  evils  which  this  country  then  experienced,  and  those  which  w« 
now  so  intensely  feel,  are  similar  in  their  nature,  and  different  only  in 
degree  ;  our  present  su&iings  being  augm^ited  by  many  causes,  some 
of  them  perhaps  imaginary,  but  not  on  that  account  leas  aggravating* 
The  enormous  extent  of  our  commerce,  whilst  it  ixkcceased  the  proba. 
bility  of  the  explosion,  rendered  the  ccmsequemces  of  it»  when  it  once 
took  place,  more  general.  Again,  it  was  presumed  idiat  the  war  was 
not,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  be  carried  on  in  distant  parts  of  the 
globe,  for  ascertaining  the  boundaries  of  a  desert,  or  determining  the 
right  to  a  barren  island :  ^  but  was  supposed  to  be  commenced  by  an 
enraged  and  powerful  enemy,  and  to  be  waged  at  our  own  i^rs^.for 
the  purpose  of  depriving  us  of  whatever  we  held  dear  and  ssKTed. 
Even  at  the  first  onset,  we  were  witness  to  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
territories  of  an  ally,  with  whom  we  stand  closely  connected  in  our 
commercial  transactions.  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  no  arti- 
fices were  spared  by  the  advocates  for  a  war,  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  their  countrymen  at  large,  an  idea  that  many  of  their  countrymen — 
men  of  rank,  of  talents,  and  of  influence— -were  attached  to  the  cause 
of  our  adversaries.    Insurrections  were  alluded  to  that  never  had  exist. 


*  The  allaaton  here  is  to  the  renewal  of  war  in  17d6,  <m  account  d  tbe  boaoduj 
UnesofCioiadaaadNova-SootiayandtothedispiiteoftlieFalUMidbbMla^iA  177€^ 
which,  however,  passed  over  wjithoqt  fighting.  P^tty  reasons  enou|;b  for  war,  if  they 
had  been  the  real  reasons,  or  if  war  could  have  been  averted  by  suirendering  the 
points  in  dispute.  But  the  fact  is,  that  neither  Nova-Scotia,  nor  the  Falkland 
Islands,  nor  the  Scheldt  (though  that  river  seems  destined  to  gain  as  warlike  a  name 
as  Rubicon),  nor  Malta,  were  the  real  causes  or  objects  of  war.  Commercial  suprv^ 
raacy  sind  continental  influence  were  the  white  elephants  for.  which  we  shed  oar 
blood  and  treasure.  Philosophically  examined,  the  disputes  of  mankind  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  less  silly,  and  more  wicked,  than  ii  generally  supposed. 
When  Young  called  Satan  a  dunce,  he  was  a  dunce  himself. 

3   T 
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ence,  and  plots  were  denounced,  that  finished  where  they  began — in 
the  fertile  brain  of  the  informer.  Such  are  the  peculiarities  that 
distinguish  this  war  from  those  in  which  Britain  had  before  been 
engaged,  and  it  would  be  astonishing  indeed,  if  exertions  so  indus- 
triously made,  and  so  pointedly  calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence 
amongst  us,  political,  moral,  and  commercial,  should  totally  have 
fiuled  of  effect." 

On  the  whole,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  welLmeant  pamphlet  was, 
or  was  not  calculated  to  be  very  effective.    Men — ^many  men  at  least- 
are  easily  seduced  through  their  purses;  but  it  is  not  through  their 
purses  that  they  are  soonest  tamed.    It  is  the  adnce  of  Machiavelli, 
never  to  make  war  on  a  nation  in  the  hope  of  exhausting  its  finances. 
In  like  manner,  never  expect  that  commercial  losses,  or  the  dread  of 
poverty,  will  induce  a  nation  to  submit  to  peace.     It  may  be,  that 
many  persons — ^it  may  be  that  Mr.  Roscoe  himself — ^looked  with  secret 
satisfection  at  the  increasing  list  of  bankrupts  in  those  disastrous 
years ;  that  they  shook  their  heads  incredulously  when  they  were  told 
that  markets  were  looking  up ;  and  watched  the  fall  of  the  funds  as 
wistfully  as  a  farmer,  whose  crops  are  perishing  of  drought,  would 
observe  the  fiill  of  the  mercury.    Not  that  they  did  not  love  their 
country,  but  because  they  hoped  that  failures  and  losses  would  starve 
out  the  military  fever,  and  stop  a  contest^  for  the  success  whereof  they 
could  not  conscientiously  pray*    But  whatever  vices  wealth  may  bring, 
it  is  not  by  poverty,  or  the  apprehension  of  poverty,  that  they  are  to  be 
cured.    As  well  might  you  expect  to  cure  ,a  populace  of  drinking  by 
lowering  their  wages.     Children  may  steal  or  fiunish,  wife  turn  beggar 
(Mr  prostitute,  pot  and  pan,  saw  and  hammer,  go  to  the  pawnbroker's : 
as  long  as  a  penny  can  be  raised,  the  drunkard  will  have  his  drop ;  nor 
will  his  own  hunger  and  nakedness,  his  bleared  eye  and  palsied  hand, 
nor  his  shame  and  remorse  work  his  reformation. 
-   War  is  the  drunkenness  of  states,  and  when  once  they  are  debauched 
with  its  poison,  they  will  have  it,  let  it  cost  what  it  may.     Credit  may 
perish,  specie  fly  the  country  or  hide  its  head,  rent  and  tithe  become, 
like  Demogorgon,  a  horrible  name  without  a  substance,  the  manufiEU^. 
turers  be  as  idle  as  their  rusting  machinery,  yet  noisy  as  it  was  when 
in  full  employment,  the  bankrupt  merchant  vainly  seek  a  bookJceeper's 
place,  the  labourers  roam  about  in  grim  hungry  bands,  demanding 
charity  with  curses,  the  paupers  breed  a  pestilmice,  and  die  of  their 
own  multitude  (but  they  are  very  hard  to  kill),  and  the  middle  order 
disappear,  or  be  represented  by  a  few  tottering  old  bachelors,  a  few 
angular-visaged  spinsters, 

"  In  threftd-lmre  finery,  fifty  fashions  old/> 
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and  an  indefinite  number  of  news-writen,  pamphleteers^  and  victory-, 
puffers,  who  write  geniletnan  after  their  names,  because  the  law  has 
never  recognized  their  occupation.  Nobility  itself  may  begin  to  find 
that  all  is  not  as  it  used  to  be.  Still,  the  sinews  of  war  will  he  found 
80  long  as  a  tax  or  a  loan  can  be  wrenched  from  the  people.  £very 
little  victory  renews  the  national  vanity,  and  every  discmnfiture  revives 
the  national  resentment*  The  losing  gamester  plays  on  to  retrieve  his 
loss. 

Mr.  Rosooe  probably  did  not  foresee  (or  rather  it  was  not  to  his 
purpose  to  foresee)  that  the  very  paper  credit  which  he  esteemed  as 
the  locomotive  fiiculty  of  trade,  would  increase  many-fold  during  the 
war  which  appeared  to  destroy  it;  would  become  the  main  support  of 
that  war,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  its  greatest  evil. 

The  following  reflections  furnish  matter  for  thought  at  the  present 
«ra: — 

"  To  enter  into  an  enquiry  at  the  present  day,  into  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  which  any  country  derives  from  an  extensive  foreign 
trade,  would  be  to  no  purpose.  Probably  in  the  result  of  such  a 
question  it  might  appear,  that  there  is  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which 
oommeroe  ceases  to  be  lucrative,  and  increases  the  risque  without 
increasing  the  profit  But  a  train  of  events,  of  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  point  out  the  causes,  have  brought  us  into  a  situation  in 
which  that  commerce,  whether  abstractedly  desirable  or  not,  is  become 
indispensable  to  us.  Those  who  condemn  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
our  merchants,  the  immense  extent  of  credit,  and  the  consequent 
circulation  of  paper,  would  do  well  to  consider,  that  a  sum  not  less 
than  dB17,000,000  is,  even  during  the  continuance  of  peace,  annually 
to  be  raised  in  this  country  for  what  are  called  the  exigencies  of  the 
state ;  a  sum  not  raised  without  some  difiiculty,  even  during  the  most 
flourishing  periods  of  our  commerce.  Howerer  desirous  we  may  be  to 
tread  back  our  steps  from  the  dangerous  eminence  to  which  we  have 
unawares  attained,  and  to  regain  once  more  the  safer  track  that  winds 
through  the  forsaken  valley,  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  precipices  that  forbid  our  retreat  The  diminution  of  our 
commerce  will  occasion  a  diminution  in  the  revenue,  which  must  be 

^  This  we  beUeve  is  hardly  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  condition  of  Fianoe  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  saccession  war.  If  we  refer  to  elder  times,  it  b  a  very  faint 
picture  of  the  state  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David  the  Second,  or  of  France  during 
the  wars  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys.  Nor  was  England,  though  free  from  a  foreign 
invader,  free  from  sufferings  that  severely  punished  her  persevering  injustice.  Yet 
the  statesmen  who  put  a  stop  to  these  hoiTors,  were  then  held  up  to  popular  hatred  as 
traitors. 
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supplied  fntii  other  sources,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  what  those 
sources  are.  Hence,  perfai^  it  is  eventually  not  less  the  interest  of  the 
landed  than  of  the  trading  part  of  the  community,  to  support  a  system 
which,  howerer  introduced,  is  not  only  become  essential  to  our  prosper- 
ity, but  to  our  existence ;  and  heartily  to  concur  in  the  common  cause  ; 
if  not  till  we  conquer  the  diftculties  that  surround  us,  at  least  till  we 
can  eflect  a  safe  and  honouraMe  retreat. 

''It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  those  who  have  been  the  loudest  in 
extolling  the  riches,  security,  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  attempting 
to  console  themselves  under  the  pressure  of  misfortunes  which  they 
cannot  but  feel,  by  attributing  the  present  calamity  to  the  improper 
extension  of  paper  credit :  according  to  their  idea,  the  present  is  only 
the  subsiding  of  a  tumour  which  had  already  increased  beyond  all 
bounds,  by  which  the  body  politic  was  soon  to  be  restored  to  a  better 
state  of  health.  But  may  we  be  permitted  to  ask  these  political 
optimists,  what  then  was  the  origin  and  support  of  that  unexampled 
series  of  prosperity  whieh  it  seems  this  nation  has  of  late  years  enjoyed  > 
Without  €be  assistance  of  paper  credit,  can  it  be  pretended  that  the 
manufactures  of  €h-eat  Britain  could  have  been  circulated  to  foreign 
parts,  or  the  produce  of  foreign  countries  have  been  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  even  to  one  fifth  of  the  extent  that  has  actoaily 
taken  place  .^  Or  would  the  minister  have  been  enabled  to  exult 
monthly  and  weekly  over  the  amount  oi  his  i>evenue?  Either  thi^ 
felicity  was  visionary  and  ideal,  or,  being  real  and  substantial,  has 
been  incautiously  undermined  and  overthrown." 

In  another  part  of  the  pamphlet,  Mr.  Roscoe  is  rather  severe  upon 
the  Bank  of  England,  for  contracting  their  discounts,  when  it  would 
have  been  so  much  more  public-spirited  to  have  extended  them,  and 
instead  of  ''  shewing  the  example  of  confidence,"  "  leading  the  way  of 
pusillanimity."  We  have  heard  and  read  the  same  complaint  over  and 
over  again,  but  on  its  justice  we  are  not  moneyed  enough  ourselves  to 
decide.  Public  bodies  hold  a  trust  which  hardly  permits  them  to  be 
generous,  if  by  generosity  be  meant  a  sacrifice  of  their  corporate  inte. 
rest  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  and  if  generosity  do  not  mean  this;  it  is 
a  •word  without  meaning,  or  at  best,  only  a  kind  of  speculative  self- 
interest.  If  chartered  companies  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  community,  or  withhold  from  the  state  assistance  which  it  may 
justly  claim,  the  national  government,  not  the  company's  directors,  arc 
to  blame.  Still,  even  upon  self-interested  principles,  there  can  be  no 
worse  policy  than  over-caution. 

Though  the  style  of  this  pamphlet  is  easy,  unafiected,  and  purely 
English,  and  the  matter  in  the  main  sensible,  it  is  only  in  a  very  lew 
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passages  that  we  discover  an  indication  of  the  powers  which  two  years 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  ^'Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici."  This 
delightful  work  was  published  in  the  winter  of  17^5^  printed  by  John 
M'Creery  of  Liverpool^  and  met  with  a  reception  that  amply  rewarded 
the  author  for  his  long^  but  pleasant  labour.  It  was  almost  immediately 
translated  into  the  principal  European  languages :  it  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  Italians,  compliments  showered  in  from  all  quarters, 
and  Mr.  Roscoe  was  installed  among  classical  historians. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable,  certainly  the  most  pleasing,  part  of  the 
book,  is  the  information  it  affords  on  the  revival  of  ancient,  and  the 
growth  of  modem  Italian  literature,  together  witii  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Italian  art.  We  scarcely  remember  a  work  in  which,  with  so 
few  excresences,  there  is  so  much  incidental  and  collateral  knowledge 
displayed, — so  many  little  facts,  so  many  traits  of  manners,  so  much 
that  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  which  you  would  not  expect  to  find 
there,  where,  notwithstanding,  it  is  strictly  relevant,  and  in  its  place. 
The  singular  characters,  wonderful  industry,  and  everlasting  quarrels 
of  the  early  scholars,  who,  if  their  mutual  reports  of  each  other  are  to 
be  trusted,  must  have  been  the  vikst  set  of  miscreants  that  ever 
existed,  compose  a  pleasant  underplot;  and  the  well-blended  virtues 
and  talents  of  Lorenzo  himself,  always  great  and  always  amiable, 
whether  in  public  or  in  private,  constitute  a  green  spot  in  the  waste  of 
history,  which  certainly  has  every  advantage  of  contrast  with  the  dark 
mazes  of  Italian  policy  he  was  compelled  to  thrid.  Roscoe  has  been 
accused  of  flattering  his  hero;  but  if  the  portrait  be  not  altogether 
ideal,  never  since  our  English  Alfred  has  any  state  been  guided  by  a 
man  so  good  and  so  all.accomplished.  But  alas  I  the  transactions  of 
Florence,  even  during  his  lifo,  and  yet  more  the  calamities  which  fbl* 
lowed  his  decease,  do  but  confirm  the  lesson  which  the  Antonines 
had  taught  before,  how  insufficient  are  the  excelleneiies  of  an  individual, 
though  vested  with  sovereign  power,  to  remedy  the  radical  evUs  of  a 
bad  constitution. 

The  Ikme  and  profit  derived  from  this  publication  finally  determined 
Mr.  Roscoe  to  relinquish  his  business  as  a  solicitor.  At  one  time,  he 
had  thoughts  of  being  called  to  the  bar,  and  actually  entered  himself  of 
Grey  s  Inn.  But  in  this  intention  he  did  not  persevere.  He  had 
already  formed  the  design  of  continuing  the  history  ^  the  Medici 
through  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. ;  and  having  now  acquired  what  to 
his  moderate  desires  and  elegant  habits  was  an  easy  fortune,  he  hoped 
to  divide  his  time  between  studious  retirenMnt,  congenial  society,  and 
the  promotion  of  such  public  objects  as  he  deemed  most  worthy  and 
desiraUe. 
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was  dealt  to  Roacoefs  alleged  palliation  of  the  crimes  id  Alexander  VL 
and  his  fiunily,  nor  was  be  supposed  to  have  d<Hie  justice  to  the  i-irtues 
of  Luther.  It  is  impossible  to  examine  these  objections  in  this  place, 
but  as  fiir  as  regards  Fnipe  Alexander  and  his  daughter^*  we  may 
observe,  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  palliating 
crimes,  and  doubdng  whether  they  had  ever  been  committed  ;  that  to 
believe  in  monstrous  wickedness,  on  insufficient  evidence^  indicates 
any  thing  but  a  healthy  moral  sense ;  and  that  Roscoe  had  probably 
consulted  more  authorities,  and  weighed  them  more  carefully,  than  any 
of  his  reviewers.  As  for  Luther,  he  was  not  a  man  after  Roscoe's  own 
heart:  there  was  little  sympathy  between  them.  Luther,  though 
above  his  time,  was  still  a  man  of  his  time,  and  it  was  not,  even  in  the 
sunny  realms  of  art  and  poesy,  an  age  of  soft  speaking.  Rosooe  would 
have  made  as  bad  a  reformer  as  Erasmus.  These  objections  fell  not 
unawares  on  our  author.  He  had  both  anticipated  and  provided 
against  them  in  his  preface.  His  occasional  deviations  from  received 
opinions  of  persons  and  things,  he  defends  with  spirit,  eloquence,  and 
a  just  sense  of  an  historian's  duty. 

"  With  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  following  work,  I  cannot  but 
be  well  aware,  that  many  circumstances  and  characters  will  be  found 
represented  in  a  light  somewhat  different  from  that  in  which  they 
have  generally  been  viewed,  and  that  I  may  probably  be  accused  of 
having  suffered  myself  to  be  induced  by  the  force  of  prejudice,  or  the 
affectation  of  novelty,  to  remove  what  have  hitherto  been  considered  as 
the  land-marks  of  history.  To  imputations  of  this  kind  I  feel  the  most 
perfect  indifference.  Truth  alone  has  been  my  guide,  and  wbenevo- 
she  has  steadily  diffused  her  light,  I  have  endeavoured  to  delineate  the 

*  Lncretia,  daughter  of  Pope  Alexander  VL  and  Vanozza,  sister  to  Caesar  Bof^ia. 
The  charges  against  this  lady  are  comprised  in  the  following  epitaph^  written  bj  an 
author  whom  she  survived  twenty  yean,  which  we  ^haH  give  without  tmnslatioii : 

Hie  jacet  in  tumulo  Lncretia  nomine,  sed  re 
Thais.    Alezaadri  fiha,  sponsa,  nuns. 

POMTANUS. 

Sannazarins  also  thus  addresws  her : 

Ergo  te  semper  cupiet,  Lncretia,  Sextus. 
O  Fatum  diri  numinis,  hie  pater  est ! 

a  conceit,  which  hinging  on  an  equivoque  between  Sextus  Tarquinius  and  Alexander 
Sextus,  f.  e,  the  Sixth,  is  impossible  as  it  is  unworthy  to  be  translated. 

Mr.  Roscoe,  in  a  dissertation  subjoined  to  the  first  volume  of  his  **  Leo,"  has 
elaborately,  and  in  our  opinion  convincingly,  exposed  the  no-evidenoe  on  whidi 
accusations  so  abhorrent  have  been  repeated  from  age  to  age.  Like  all  men  of  good 
hearts  and  innocent  lives,  he  was  averse  to  admit  the  existence  of  monstrous  de|intTitT 
in  any,  most  of  all  in  woman. 
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objects  in  their  real  form  and  colour.     History  is  the  record  of  the 

experience  of  mankind  in  their  most  important  concerns.     If  it  be 

impossible  for  human  sagacity  to  estimate  the  consequences  of  a  false. 

hood  in  private  life,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  estimate  the  consequences 

of  a  false  or  partial  representation  of  the  events  of  former  times.    The 

conduct  of  the  present  is  regulated  by  the  experience  of  the  past. 
«  •  «  *  •  *  * 

If  those  in  high  authority  be  better  informed  than  others,  it  is  from 
this  source  that  their  information  must  be  drawn ;  and  to  pollute  it  is, 
therefore,  to  poison  the  only  channel  through  which  we  can  derive  that 
knowledge,  which,  if  it  can  be  obtained  pure  and  unadulterated,  cannot 
£ul  in  time  to  purify  the  intellect,  expand  the  powers,  and  improve 
the  condition  of  the  human  race. 

^' As  in  speaking  of  the  natural  world,  there  are  some  persons  who  are 
disposed  to  attribute  its  creation  to  chance,  so,  in  speaking  of  the  moral 
world,  there  are  some  who  are  inclined  to  refer  the  events  and  fluctua- 
tions in  human  affairs  to  accident,  and  are  satisfied  with^  accounting  for 
them  from  the  common  course  of  things,  or  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
But  as  chance  and  accident,  if  they  have  any  meaning  whatever,  can 
only  mean  the  operation  of  causes  not  hitherto  fully  investigated,  w 
distinctly  understood,  so  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  only  another  phrase 
for  causes  and  circumstances  which  have  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently 
explained.  It  is  the  province  of  the  historian  to  trace  and  to  discover 
these  causes;  and  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  he  accomplishes  this 
object,  that  his  labours  are  of  any  utility.  An  assent  to  the  former 
opinion  may  indeed  gratify  our  indolence,  but  it  is  only  from  the  latter 
method  that  we  can  expect  to  acquire  true  knowledge,  or  to  be  able  to 
apply  to  future  conduct  the  information  derived  from  past  events," 

Some  of  the  attacks  of  the  censors  were  of  a  truly  nibbling  character. 
Yet  these  also  he  had  foreseen,  and  hoped  to  crush  them  in  the  e^.  He 
was  found  fault  with  for  spelling  Italian  names  as  they  were  spelt  in 
Italy,  not  as  they  had  come  to  England  in  a  Frenchified  or  Latinised 
form.     This  he  ably  justifies. 

"  The  practice  which  I  have  heretofore  adopted  of  designating  the 
Scholars  of  Italy  by  their  national  appellations,  has  given  rise  to  some 
animadversions,  in  answer  to  which  I  must  beg  to  remark,  that  whoever 
is  conversant  with  history,  must  fr^uently  have  observed  the  difficulties 
which  arise  from  the  wanton  alterations  in  the  names  both  of  persons 
and  of  places,  by  authors  of  different  countries,  and  particularly  by  the 
French,  who,  without  scruple,  accommodate  every  thing  to  the  genius 
of  their  own  language.  Hence  the  names  of  all  the  eminent  men  of 
Greece,  of  Rome,  or  of  Italy,  are  melted  down,  and  appear  again  in 

"         3  u 
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such  a  form  aa  in  all  probability  would  not  have  been  recognised  bj 
their  proper  owners;  Dionysius  if  Denyt;  Titus  Livius^  Tiie  lAve;  * 
Horatius,  Horace  ;  Petrarca^  Petrarque,  and  Pico  of  Mirandobp  Pic 
dt  MirandoU.  As  the  literature  which  this  country  deprived  firam  Italy. 
was  first  obtained  through  the  medium  oi  the  French^  ovr  early  authora 
followed  them  in  this  respect,  and  thereby  sanctioned  those  innQvatiaiis 
which  the  nature  of  our  language  did  not  require.  It  is  still  more  te 
be  regretted  that  we  are  not  uniform  even  in  our  abuse.  The  name  of 
Horace  is  fiunalar  to  the  English  reader,  but  if  he  were  toiUi  of  thc^  three 
Horaces,  he  would  probably  be  at  a  loss  to  discorer  the  persons  Bfteamt, 
the  authors  of  our  country  having,  generally  given  them  the  qpyll<iti#n 
of  the  Horatn,  In  the  instance  of  such  names.as  were  fim^jliar  tQ  our 
early  literature,  we  adopt  with  the  French  the  abbreviated -appeUMion; 
but  in  latter  times  we  usually  employ  proper  national  dis^nction^  and 
instead  of  ArioeU,  or  MeUuUue,  we  write  without  hesitation^^^riocfov 
MeUuUuio.  Uma  inoonsistency  is  more  sensiUy  felt,  when  the  nUvn- 
viated  appellation  of  one  scholar  is  contrasted  with 
of  another,  «s  when  a  letter  is  addrassed  by  PMraarek  to  Caiuccio 
or  by  PoliUau  to  Hermolao  Barharo,  or  Baccia  UgidhiiL  For  tli«  sak? 
of  uniformity  it  is  surely  deein^ile  that  every  writer,  should  oopfona 
as  mucb  as  possible  to  some  general  rule^  which  caa  only  bf)  found  by  a 
reference  of  ev^ry  proper  name  to  the.  stsadiurd  of  its  propter  ooootry. 
This  method  would  not  only  avoid  the  incongruities  .before  meiitiaQed, 
but  would  be  productive  of  positive  advantages^  as  it  would  ia  i^eneral 
point  out  the  nation  of  the  pttson  spoken  e&.  without  the  necessity  of 
further  indication.  Thus  in  mentioning  one  of  the  Moaanchs  of  Fnuaoe, 
who  makes  a  oonspicuous  figure  in  the  ensuing  pages,  I  have  not 
denominated  l»n  Lodovioo  XI I.  with  the  Italians,  nor  Lcmit  XII.  vith 
the  English,  but  Lomt  XII.  the  name  which  he  hiBBseJf  reoogmsed. 
And  thus  I  have  also  restored  to  a  celebrated  Scottish  General^  in  the 
service  of  the  same  Monaxch,  his  proper  title  of  d'  Aubigny,  instead  of 
that  of  Obigni,  usually  givan  him  by  the  historians  of  Italy." 

It  seems  hard  that  a  man  should  have  to  i^pologiae  for  doing  right, 
especially  where  the  right  is  so  obvious  as  in  this  case.  It  is  surely  an 
advantage  in  the  English  language^  that  it  can  give  the  natives  of  every 
country  their  right  names,  without  violating  its  own  idiom  ;  an  advaft. 
tage  which  should  not  be  given  up  in  compliment  to  our  French 

^  The  English  have  used  poor  Titus  Livius  shamefully.  Not  content  with  taking 
away  his  good  name,  and  giving  him  a  very  indifferent  one  {Im^)  in  its  stead,  they 
have  suffered  an  impudent  pretender  to  usurp  his  just  titles.  Thus  while  the  andest 
Patavinian  is  shrunk  to  Livy^  a  modem  Italian  who  recorded  in  Latin  the  wars  of 
Hemy  V.  always  figures,  in  a  reference  or  quotstioD,  as  Tkbu  Uvim, 
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Aeighboun.  The  only  exception  to  Mr.  Roeooe'^  is  in  the  case  of 
scholars  Kke  Eratmue,  Secundus^  Sec,  who  are  only  known  to  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  their  Latin  compositiims^  or  such  as  Melancthon 
and  Oeeolmmipadiut,  who  haye^  of  their  owh  free  dbdce,  exchanged 
or  hellenifled  their  patrimonian  designations:  With  respect  to  the 
Italihn  nAnes,  euphoi^  no  less  than  propriety  denHukb  that  they  be 
restored  to  their  natural  proportions^ 

Another  rather  more  plausible  topic  of  aaimadFersion^  was  the  fre. 
queney  t>f  poetic  quotations  in  the  pages  of  a  hislory.  When  quotations 
3|re  inthidubsd  taerely  for  their  own  sake^  at  some  slight  suggestion^ 
<n%  as  one  might  say,  ofpropot,  they  are  impertinent  enough,  but 
passages  of  oontempmrsry  writers,  whidi  either  throw  light  upon  facts, 
or  indiGate  4iie  feelings  with  which  those  isiets  were  regarded,  are  never 
kr^vant,  but  tend  especially  to  confirm  and  realise  narratiye.  Let 
our  author  on<^  more  speak  for  himself.* 

.  ''Thci*e  is  one  peebliarity  in  the  f<^wing  work,  which  it  is  probable 
may  be  considered  as  a  radical  defect;  I  allude  to  the  frequent  introduc 
tibn  of  quotations  and  passages  from  the  poets  of  the  times,  iocaaionally 
interspersMl  through  the  narratiye,  or  inserted  in  tlie  note&  To  some 
it  may  appear  that  the  seriousness  of  history  is  thus  impertinently 
broken  ili  upon,  whilst  others  may  suppose,  that  not  only  its  gravity, 
but  Its  autlMMticity  is  impeached  by  these  citatiens,  and  may  be  inclined 
to  consider  this  #ork  a»  otte  of  those  productions  in  which  truth  and 
Hctkm  are  blended  tK^^ether,  finr  the  purpose  of  amusing  and  mialeading 
the  reader;  To  sudi  imputations  I  plead  not  guilty.  That  I  have  at 
times  introduced  quotations  from  the  works  of  the  poets,  in  proof  of 
historical  facts,  I  confess ;  nor,  when  they  {nuceed  fnom  contemporary 
authority,  do  I  peroei^  that  their  being  in  verse  invaUdaies  their  credit. 
In  this  light,  I  have  ikequently  elted  the  Deoewnale  of  Maohiavelli, 
and  the  Vergier  d  Ho^neur  of  Audri  de  la  V^pie,  which  are,  in  fiact, 
Kttle  more  than  versifisd  amals  of  the  events  ef  the  times;  but  in 
general,  I  have  not  adduced  such  extracts  as  evidences  of  tatiba,  but  for 
a  purpose  wholly  different.  To  those  who  are  pleased  in  tracing  the 
emotions  and  passions  of  the  human  mind  in  all  ages,  nothing  can  be 
ratwe  gratifyiikg  than  ti  be  infbtmed  of  the  mode  of  thinking  of  the 
puUiG  at  laige,  at  intesesting  periods  and  in  important  situations. 
Whilst  war  and  desdiatioli  stalk  over  a  country,  €ft  whilst  a  nation  is 
struggling  for  its  libetties  or  its  existence,  the  opinions  ef  men  of  genius, 
alnliiy,  and  learning,  who  have  been  agitated  with  all  the  hopes  and 

•  And  for  u»  too,  for  we  ve  aware  that  our  own  pages  are  very  full  of  mv^rt^d 
<<<iininaB. 
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fears  to  which  such  events  have  given  rise^  and  have  frequently  acted 
a  personal  and  important  part  in  them,  are  the  best  and  most  instruc- 
tive comment  By  such  means,  we  seem  to  become  contemponries 
with  those  whose  history  we  peruse,  and  to  acquire  an  iatiiiimie 
knowledge^  not  only  of  the  facts  themsdves,  but  of  the  judgment  formed 
upon  such  facts  by  those  who  were  most  deeply  interested  in  tliem. 
Nor  is  it  a  slight  iidvantage  in  a  work  wfaidi  professes  to  treat  on  the 
literature  of  the  times,  that  the  public  events,  and  the  works  of  the  eminent 
schcrfars  and  writers  of  that  period,  thus  become  a  natunJ  comment,  and 
serve  on  many  occasions  to  explain  and  to  illustrate  eadi  other." 

But  it  is  quite  impossible  that  in  a  work  so  extensive  as  the  '^  I^eo^ 
written  by  a  man  whose  hours  of  study  were  those  which  other  men 
consider  their  hours  of  justifiable  idleness,  dependent  in  some  measure 
upon  contingencies  for  the  books  which  he  required,  and  a  stranger  to 
the  country  whose  history  he  was  writing,  should  not  contain  some 
errors  more  serious  than  poetical  quotations  or  innovations  in  orthc 
graphy.  The  mistakes  which  Mr.  Roscoe's  English  reviewers  had  not 
learning  enough  to  detect,  exposed  him  to  the  keen  revisal  <^  Sismtrndi, 
who  not  sympathising  with  his  admiration  of  the  Medici  fiunily,  ami 
possessing  an  unlimited  command  of  books  and  languages,  animadverted 
on  some  parts  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  writings  with  an  asperity  which  gaw 
him  more  concern  than  any  of  the  ignorant  criticisms  whidb  emanated 
from  English  prejudice.  To  these  animadversions  he  replied  in  his 
**  JUutirations  9f  the  life  of  Lorenzo  de  MedicL"  It  is  pleasant  to 
record  that  this  literary  controversy  did  not  prevent  a  friendly  inter- 
course between  Rosooe  aad  Sisufondi,  when  the  latter  viitted  fingland. 

The  next  important  event  in  Roscoe's  life  waa  his  election  into  the 
short  Parliament,  which  abolished  the  slave-trade.  As  he  partook  the 
blessing  of  this  great  act  of  justice,  it  was  no  great  hardship  for  him  to 
participate  in  the  unpopularity  which  national  disa^Mintment  threw 
upon  the  sh<tft-li^ed  ministry,  which  first  adulation  and  afterwards  irony 
denominated  "  All  the  Talents."  But  it  is  woeful  to  think  that  the 
best  act  of  that  ministry  was  the  most  unpopular,  and  that  the  mfluentt 
of  the  slave-traders  at  the  gin-shops  prevented  Mr.  Roscoe's  reflection 
in  1807*  After  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  hb  returned  to  his  constt. 
tuents,  and  a  number  of  well-affM^ted  gentlemen  went  out  to  meet  and 
to  conduct  him  into  the  town  which  he  had.fiuthiully  represented.  Bnt 
an  infuriated  multitude  opposed  the  entrance  of  his  cort^e,  in  Castle, 
street,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  which 
was  carried  on  against  him  by  personal  violence.  Should  we  not  he 
thankful  to  Heaven,  that  in  little  more  than  twenty  years,  so  great  an 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  public  feeling,  that  all  the  nun  in 
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Jamaica  could  not  raise  a  mob  in  fevour  of  slavery?  It  must  not  be 
omitted  tbat  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Roscoe^  in  the  discussions  on  the 
Catholic  question^  furnished  a  convenient  handle  to  his  enemies,  and 
perhaps  alienated  a  few  of  his  friends. 

They  who  remember  the  dismissal  of  the  whig  ministry  of  1807>  the 
"  no  Popery"  riots^  and  the  enthusiastic  burst  of  applause  which 
attended  the  King's  decided  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims^  will  per. 
haps  form  no  high  estimate  of  the  stability  of  puUic  opinion.  The 
truth  is  the  people  were  disappointed — ^they  thought  themselves 
cheated.  They  had  been  led  to  expect  a  great  diminution  of  taxes — 
they  experienced  a  large  increase  of  their  burdens.  WhOe  the  majority 
hoped  for  a  decisive  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  a  respect, 
able  minority  promised  themselves  that  at  least  a  sincere  effort  would 
be  made  for  peace ;  both  parties  were  disgusted  by  negociations  meant 
only  for  delay,  and  expeditions  of  which  the  feilure  was  as  probable  as 
the  success  would  have  been  insignificant. 

Never,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  revolutionary  war,  were  the 
hopes  of  the  English  so  Httle,  or  their  weariness  so  great,  as  in  the 
period  intervening  between  the  battle  of  Friedland  and  the  French 
invasion  of  Spain*  As  the  enemy  had  confessedly  abandoned,  or  indefi. 
nitely  postponed  the  threatened  invasion  of  Britain,  the  high.wrought 
resolution,  which  had  steeled  eveiy  British  nerve,  the  martial  enthu. 
siasm  which  almost  cnwed  the  contest  with  the  eagerness  of  anticipated 
victory,  began  to  relax  and  to  cool.  It  seemed  that  England  had  done 
all  that  'Providence  allotted  for  her  own  safety  and  honour;  she  had 
annihilated  the  naval  force  of  France,  her  trade  and  coionial  dominion ; 
she  had  secured  her  own  shores,  and  the  empire  of  the  sea.  On  the  land 
she  could  attempt  nothing,  for  there  was  no  spot  whereon  to  fix  her 
engines.  The  Pitt  plan  of  subsidizing,  in  which  the  wise  never  had 
any  confidence^  had  now  proved  its  inefliciency  to  the  most  sanguine; 
All  saw  the  folly  of  putting  their  trust  in  continental  princes.  The 
world  beheld  the  spectacle  of  two  mighty  nations  at  deadly  enmity, 
armed  and  ready  for  the  fight,  each  with  an  arm  uplifted,  yet  prevented 
by  enchantment  from  striking  a  Mow. 

Mr.  RoBcoe  judidonsly  thought  this  a  fiivourafole  juncture  for  pacific 
counsels ;  and  between  1807  and  1806,  produced  two  pamphlets,  one 
entitled,  *'  ConnderaHons  <m  the  Causes,  Objects,  and  Consequences  of 
the  present  War,  and  on  the  expediency,  or  the  danger  of  Peace  with 
France"  The  second,  "  Remarks  on  the  Proposals  made  to  Great 
Britain  for  opening  negociations  with  France  in  the  year  1807."  The 
following  passage,  near  the  beginning  of  the  earlier  pamphlet, 
may  serve  at  least  to  record  the  general  feeling  of  despondency  which 
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the  rimkg  of  the  Peninsula  war  soon  to  change  into  an  extacy  of 
hope:* 

"  Hitherto,  indeed,  we  have  contended  with  oar  enemies  for  prises  of 
great  ralue.  States  and  empires  have  been  the  objects  of  dispute,  mad 
•s  far  as  we  hate  been  interested  in  them,  have  been  lost.  Bat  wefiare 
as  yet  struggled  only  for  the  possessions  of  our  allies.  *  At  the  prcaent 
inoment  we  are  cdQed  upon  -for  b  higher  «take.  if  the  war  it  to  be  com- 
Hnued,  it  is  now  no  longer  matter  of  elcaggeration  to  assert,  tliat  the 
eerereigo  of  these  reahns  is  to  contend  for  his  <^tywn ;  the  people  Ibr 
their  liberties  and  rights ;  for  the  soil  in  whidi  dieir  forefothers  Ik 
intoiabed.  Against  this  stake,  whnit  is  ^  priw  we  can  hope  to  oblaiB 
iroa  the  enemy  ?  The  bare  hoaonr  t>f  having  defended  eurtebfet  wM 
tuccess  ;  for  in  any  hopes  of  our  beng  able  to  make  an  impreasioii  011 
the  dominions  of  FVance,  the  wiMest  adrocates  of  llie  war  will  new 
aearoely  induige  themselves.  Thus  w^  follow  up  a  losing  game.  HoU 
land,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Sardinia,  Italy,  Prussia,  Tarkey>  Deamnky 
and  Russia,  are  not  only  lost  to  us  as  alli^  but  have  dibawD  tteir 
weight  into  the  opposite  scale.  With  the  assistance  of  these  p6wem  we 
have  been  completely  dtsappohited  in  aH  our  views.  Is  it  then  adtiaahle 
that  we  should  play  the  ktst  desperate  game,  and  exhibit  ODTselv«s  ts 
the  world  as  the  last  object,  with  an  adversary  against  whom  we  liave 
been  so  hit  from  g&imug  ajiy  substantial  a^vatitages^  that  the  atmnat 
eiforts  we  have  been  able  to  ihake,  have  hitherto  sttred  to  open  to  lam 
an  opportunity  for  still  greater  success/' 

Mr.  Rosooe  proceeds  to  diew  that  all  the  pretexts  which  had  been 
fluooessively  advanced  to  justify  the  commencement,  the  renewid,  and 
continuance  of  the  war,  had  been  successively  abandoned.  The  infectioB 
of  French  principles,  the  restoration  of  the  BMirbons,  the  inabilttj  of 
tJie  revolutionary  goveraments  '*  to  maiataiB  the  aocustooied  ndations 
of  peace  and  amity,"  the  neoeisity  of  contiBuing  hostilities  till  we  Iwd 
obtained  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future,  were  no 
longer  (in  1807)  the  alleged  obstacles  to  a  pacification.  In  adrertii^ 
'^  to  the  short  experimental  truce  of  Amiens,*'  he  labours  hard  to  throw 
the  blame  of  its  infraction  on  the  war-.party  in  England,  on  tiie  FreDch 
emigrants,  and  the  French  conater-revokitionary  piqpers,  poMiahad  in 
London ;  and  on  '^another,  and  still  more formidaibie  pftrty,  conaiatiiig 
of  the  innumerable  bands  of  journalists  and  hireling  writers,  who  feed 
upon  the  credulity,  and  fatten  upon  the  calamities  of  a  nation  ;  men 
who  flourish  most  in  the  midst  of  tumult ;  to  whom  the  disasters  of 

*  The  Pamphlet  went  through  eight  editions,  but  we  transcribe  from  flie  ilftb, 
dated  Februtiy,  1808. 
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the  country  are  as  yaluable  as  her  triumphs ;  a  deetructive  battle  as  a 
rich  triumph^  and  a  new  war  as  a  freehold  estate."  In  treating  this 
part  of  his  suliject,  our  author  falls  upon  expresaioDs  leas  fiiy4»urable  to 
the  press  than  the  general  liberality  of  his  opimons*  would  lead  us  to 
expect  He  has  anticipated  tbe  arguments  so  frequently,  urged  by 
Tory  writer%  against  the  impunity  given  to.  all  attacks  on  foreign 
goyemments  emanating  6*091  writers  in  this  country/  and  seems  to 
Uame  the  ministry  of  1801  for  not  taking  such  derisive  measuras  as 
Talleyrand  suggested^  to  put  a  stop  to  those  animadversions  whiph  the 
Premier  Consul  complained  of  so  bitterly.  Yet  such  could,  not  surely 
have  been  Boscoe's  meaning.  He  would  not  have  purchased  even  peace 
by  atifling>the  public. voiee  of  England,  far  less  by  the  extrusion. (Mf  the 
unfortunate  exile  from  her  shores 

Bu(  he  was  intent  to  prove,  that  the  peace  might  have  been  adjusted^ 
confirmed*  and  preserved, — and  that  the  resumption  of  hostilities  was 
mainly  to  be  attributed  .to  exaqierated  passions  and  national  Antipathies, 
inflamed  by  prejudiced,  and  interest^  indiriduals.  Peace  was  an  obj^ 
so  dear,  to  Eoscoie's.  hewrt>.  that  hsAfits  willing,  to  recommend  it  by  a 
little  special  plesding;  and  baviAg.  persuaded  .himself  that  the  French 
ruler  reaUy  desired  peace. (which,  no  ruler,  legitimate  or,  usurper^ 
whose  power  ia  huilt  on  military  glory  does  or  can)  he  tbou^t  he  was 
promoting  conciliatory  dispositions,  when  endeavouring  to  convince  his 
imconriocible  countrymep>.  tha^  nothii^g  but  their  own  ill  tongues  .and 
perverse  humours  prevented  their  deadly  &e  beoomiii^  theii:. best. and 
truest  friend. 

To  the  '* '  impediments '  as  jto  the  evacuation  of  £igyi»t  and  Malta 

*  ^  To  foreign  states,  that  which  a  conntry  does,  or  that  which  it  permits  to  he  done 
by  its  subjects,  is  the  same.  With  our  internal  regulation's  they  can  have  no  concern ; 
bat  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  os  that  respect  for  their  inMitatioiit  wMch  we 
claim  for  o«r  owa.  To  encroach  119011  the  feccdoaiLof  the  pre«  will  never  be<  the  act 
of  any  real  friend  to  the  iBtereeti  of  mankind ;  bnt  to  mtcun  its  liceatiooaneM  Js  joot 
to  encroach  upon,  but  to  preserve  that  freedonu  If  it  be  in  the  power  of  eveiy  venal 
demagogue,  or  wild  enthusiast,  to  throw  out,  unrestrained,  the  most  unjust  and 
offensive  aspersions  against  the  rulers  and  governments  of  other  states,  a  cause  of 
hostility  wiH  never  be  far  to  seek.  Iti  fkct,  nations,  as  they  are  composed  of,  so 
they  fed  like  individwJs,  and  the  general  sentiiaentdifikrs  from  the  pardeidar  one, 
only  in  being  more  petmanent  and  moie  intenaew"— CoasideralioM,  jmge  9& 

The  same  doctrine^  alptoet  in  the  same  woxds^  has  been  pleached  against  the 
English  vituperators  of  the  restored  Bourbons,  of  Ferdinand^  of  Miguel,,  and  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas. 

It  may  aippear  to  some  persons  a  great  triumph  to  find  a  liberal  admitting  that  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press  requires  to  be  curbed.  It  is  indeed  a  '*  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished."  The  man  who  shall  invent  a-  method  of  preserving  liberty, 
and  yet  preclude  the  pooibility  of  Ucenae,  will  deserve  to  be  canonized. 
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by  the  English  troops^  and  the  evacuation  of  Holland  hy  the  French^" 
he  alludes  very  slightly^  as  matters  admitting  an  easy  settlement ;  tlie 
inrasion  of  Switserland,  and  the  inhospitable  aggresnons  on  £ngliafa 
oommeroe^  he  passes  wholly  without  obeoration.  It  is  true,  that  none 
of  these^  nor  aU  of  them,  were  either  the  real  or  the  justifying  causes 
of  the  war,  but  they  hare  been  supposed  sufficient  proofe  of  that  reck- 
less ambition  and  irreconcilable  hatred,  which  rendered  amity  impoasihle, 
and  an  armistice  perilous. 

Haring  taken  a  rapid  review  of  the  events  from  the  rupture  of  1803,  tin 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  he  adverts  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  draws 
a  character  of  that  statesman,  rather  distinguished  for  the  mildness  of 
its  phraseology,  and  an  air  of  gentlemanly  candour,  than  for  any  s&oog 
or  vivid  traits  of  portraiture.  Such  candid  pictures,  as  they  never 
much  resemble  the  original,  so  they  satisfy  neither  his  admirers  nor 
their  opponents.  After  some  handsome  compliments  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
talents,  and  regret  that  such  accomplishments  as  his  should  be  rendered 
mischievous  instead  of  beneficial,  by  the  predominance  of  a  single 
passion,  'inherited  from  his  iiither,"  (whether  a  passion  for  power 
simply,  or  a  passion  for  war,  or  a  passion  for  popularity,  any  of  whi^ 
he  might  have  inherited  from  his  father,  we  are  not  cniified),  our 
author  proceeds  thus : — ''  Unfortunately,  the  system  of  education  of 
Mr.  Pitt  was  in  politics,  that  which  Lord  Chesterfield's  is  in  private 
life.  It  was  founded  on  too  narrow  a  basis,  and  aimed  too  directly  at 
its  object  A  cultivated  mind,  and  a  humane  disposition,  will  render 
their  possessor  truly  polite ;  sound  principles  and  a  real  -  love  of  man- 
kind,  truly  patriotic;  but  without  these  neither ^the  patriotism  nor  the 
politeness  are  any  thing  more  than  a  whited  ^pulchre.  The  system 
was  however  successful,  the  young  orator  began  his  career  in  a  manner 
the  best  calculated  to  display  his  powers.  As  he  spoke  the  hopes  of 
freedom  revived ;  corruption  shrunk  from  his  glance,  and  the  nation 
hailed  him  as  her  deliverer ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  prise  within  his 
grasp  than  he  seized  it  with  an  eagerness,  and  retained  it  with  a  tena- 
city, which  all  the  efforts  of  his  opponents  could  neither  impede  nor 
relax.  Having  thus  obtained  the  supreme  power,  the  talents  which 
had  acquired  it  were  employed  with  equal  success  to  preserve  it.  The 
correction  of  abuses,  the  removal  of  peculation  and  corruption,  the 
reform  of  the  representation,  the  extension  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
were  now  no  longer  the  objects  in  view,  or  were  only  recalled  at  stated 
periods  to  shew  with  what  dexterity  the  minister  could  blast  his  pro- 
mise  without  breaking  his  faith.  Well  schooled  in  all  the  routine  and 
arcana  of  office,  an  adept  in  the  science  of  finance  and  taxaticm  Mr. 
Pitt's  great  accomplishment  was  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  artificial 
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and  complex  machine  of  government ;  and  his  great  defect  a  told  kraea.. 
nbility  to  the  feelings  of  manldnd,  and  an  utter  igaoraDGe  of  the  leading' 
principles  of  human  nature."* 

*  There  is  a  position  involved,  and  as  it  were  diffiised,  in  these  latter  sentences, 
which  Roseoe  had  done  well  to  announce  more  distinctly,  and  in  which  Ms  ample  know- 
ledge would  have  been  well  employed  to  iUiHtrat*  and  eoforoe;  for  it  ia  of  more 
importance  than  the  peace,  or  the  battle  of  Aosteriitz,  or  Mr.  Pitt  faiaitQU' wiU  e;ver  be 
again.    The  position  is  simplj  this — A  mere  Ofpniilicvth^  is  not  good  eduemium. 

Whatever  system  of  tuition  is  solely  adapted  to  enable  the  pupil  to  play  a  certain 
part  in  the  world^s  drama,  whether  for  his  own  earthly  advantage,  or  for  that  of  any 
other  man,  or  community  of  men,  is  a  mere  apprenticeship.  It  matters  not  wtiethef 
the  part  be  high  or  low,  the  hero  or  the  fbol. 

A  §ood  edttcaHonf  on  the  other  band,  looks  primailly  to  t^  rig^t  fonnatieii  cf  the 
Man  in  man,  and  its  final  caase  is  the  well  being  of  the  pvpil*  as  he  ia  a  morali 
responsible,  and  immortal  being. 

But,  because  to  every  man  there  is  appointed  a  certain  ministry  and  service,  a  path 
prescribed  of  duty,  a  work  to  perform,  and  a  race  to  run,  an  office  in  the  economy  of 
Providence^  a  good  education  always  provides  a  good  apprenticeship ;  for  usefulness 
is  a  necessary  properly  of  goodness. 

The  moral  enltors  of  man,  and  ao  mveh  of  intallectftal  enltare  as  is  tmadwAv 
thereto,  is  essential  to  education.  Whatever  of  inteUeetnal  «ttltiire  is  beyond  thi% 
should  be  regarded  as  pertaining  to  apprenticeship,  and  should  be  apportioned  to  the 
demands  of  the  vocation  for  which  that  apprenticeship  is  designed  to  qualify. 

A  man  whose  education  is  without  apprenticeship,  will  be  useless ;  a  man  whose 
education  is  all  apprenticeship,  will  be  bad,  and  therefore  pernicious,  and  the  more 
pemicions  in  proportion  as  his  Amedon  is  high,  noble,  or  ilkflneirtiaL 

Most  of  the  systems  of  taitioii  provided  for  the  subordinate  dawns  haw  been 
defective;  as  aiming  either  «olely  to  qaali^T  the  pupil  for  his  station,  or  to  gtv  hiflt 
a  diance  and  hope  of  rising  above  that  station :  either  to  make  the  man  a  men 
labourer,  or  to  turn  the  labourer  into  a  gentleman,~^the  discipline  and  improvement 
of  the  man  being  too  often  postponed  or  omitted.  The  tuition  of  the  hi^er  castei 
is  eqfually  defective,  when  it  forms  gentlemen  to  be  mere  gendemen ;  where  it  rel^ 
the  primary  duties  to  the  rsnl;  and  not  to  univerBal  obKgation.  Seeendly,  when  H 
mculcates  the  aequirement  of  mental  or  personal  aooonpliehments  as  oMmale  eads^ 
without  reference  either  to  praetieal  uiilitiy,  or  to  self-edifioation.  Thirdly,  when  all 
apprenticeship  is  omitted,  or  an  apprenticeship  given  wholly  alien  from  the  peonHar^ 
individual,  and  functionary  duties,  as  e.  g,  when  a  scion  of  nobility  is  crammed  with 
the  arbitrary  technicals  of  professional  scholarship,  or  wastes  his  time  in  learning  to 
do  for  himself,  what  his  steward,  his  game-keeper,  or  his  chaplain  could  do  better  for 
hioL  Fourthly,  when  the  whole  edtieaCion  is  rendered  subservient  to  the  apprenCiee^ 
ship.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  commonest  fimlt  of  sB,  especially  with  that  mifommate 
class,  whose  education  is  to  be  their  portion,  and  means  of  advancement  It  bears  a 
creditable  semblance  of  steadiness  and  industry,  it  wins  the  applause  of  parents  and 
tutors,  it  makes  shining  and  rising  young  men,. and  sometimes  Judges,  Chancellors^ 
Ambassadora,  and  Ministers  of  State.  But  it  does  not  make  good  men,  or  wise  men 
eitlier.  Even  if  it  leave  the  heart  uninjured,  it  keeps  the  mind  unnaturally  ignorant; 
for  viewing  aU  things  in  an  artificial  relation  to  one  ^^Ijeet,  it  sees,  and  therefoM 
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Our  author  doe6  not  scruple  to  attribute  botli  the  horrors  iji  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  subsequent  successes  of  the  Freach  arms,  to 
the  misadventurous  attacks  upon  French  liberty,  of  which  he  accounts 
Mr.  Pitt  the  primum  mobile.  It  is  our  business  to  record,  not  to  coo- 
fute  or  approve,  Mr.  Roscoe's  sentiments.  He  shall  utter  them  in  his 
own  words : — 

'*  To  what  drcunistance  is  it  to  be  ascribed  that  a  people  so  restless 
in  their  disposition,  so  changeful  in  their  views,  should  have  been  united 
together  through  all  the  variations  of  their  government,  and  hare  acted 
in  all  their  external  relations  with  one  heart  and  as  one  man  ?  To  what 
but  the  continued  pressure  of  external  force  ?  To  the  successive  com. 
binations  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt»  to  compel  them  to 
submission.  That  France  has  suffered  in  the  contest,  that  her  best 
blood  has  flowed  on  the  scaffold,  that  the  luminaries  of  scienoe  have 
been  extinguished,  and  the  brightest  gems  of  the  htunan  intellect 
trampled  under  foot;  that  jealousy,  ambition,  cruelty,  and  revenge, 
have  acted  their  dreadful  parts  in  awfiil  succession,  and  have  produced 
a  scene  of  calamity  unexampled  in  history,  is  but  too  true ;  but  such 
was  the  price  that  France  was  compelled  by  Europe  to  pay  for  her 
independence  on  foreign  powers,  and  in  this  view  the  purchase  was  after 
all  cheaply  made.  The  principle  which  carried  that  nation  through  all 
her  difficulties,  was  the  determination  of  the  people  to  rally  round  the 

knows,  nethiii]^  in  iti  true  reUlions  to  man,  and  to  the  nnivefve.  The  move  tMr 
knowledgie,  the  greater  their  erron.  The  greater  their  eommand  of  facts,  the  more 
perilously  false  their  inferences.  They  may,  indeed,  be  wise  in  their  own  craft,  but 
they  are  pitiful  blunderers  when  they  step  beyond  it  Be  it  recollected,  that  we  are 
not  speaking  of  that  devotion  of  time  to  a  professional  study,  which  may  be  a  datT» 
but  of  that  perversion  of  self-government,  which  makes  the  profession  all  in  alL 

Mr.  Roscoe  teems  to  accuse  the  Lord  Chatham  of  making  his  son^  ednontioB  a 
mere  apprenticeship  to  the  art  and  mysteiy  of  statesmanship,  and  so  tearJiiiig  him  to 
look  upon  his.  fellow  creatures  only  as  things  tp  be  gonremed ;  a»  Chesterfield  oeftainiy 
trained  his  o6f8priug  to  regard  men  and  women  alike  as  creatures  to  be  pleased, 
courted,  flattered,  and  despised.  The  truth  of  the  allegation,  as  far  as  concerns 
Chatham,  we  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  A  general  truth  is  not  invalidated  by  aa 
incidental  misapplication.  We  agree  with  the  admirers  of  Pitt,  that  he  bad  a  fltrong 
and  sincere  passion  for  the  public  good  in  the  afastiaot;  that  ha  onderstood  the  true 
natnie  of  that  public  good,  which  is  good  to  each  and  to  all,  and  is  all  in  evety  put, 
we  doubt  exceedingly.  In  that  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  is  ai^quiied  by 
observation  and  outward  experience,  he  could  hardly  be  deficient^  for  he  was  hack- 
ttied  in  the  ways  of  men,  and  knew  how  to  bend  them  to  his  purposes; — in  that  know, 
ledge  of  man,  which  consists  in  the  intelligent  sympathy  of  a  good  heart;  iustmcied 
by  kind  affections  and  hourly  charities,  by  pain  that  begets  patience,  by  sokmn  or 
cheerful  influences  of  hn^piiiess,  by  solitary  musing,  by  self.exaounation,  prayer,  and 
fiuth,  he  had  hardly  time  to  be  a  proficient* 
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existing  gorernment^  whatever  that  government  might  be,  and  to  join  in 
repelling  with  one  hand^  and  one  voice,  the  common  enemy.  To  tbiB 
they  hare  sacrifioed  their  ease,  their  property,  their  friends,  their  hmi* 
lies,  their  lives,  with  a  prodigality,  which  excites  at  the  same  time 
horror  and  admiration." 

From  the  tone  and  passion  of  this  eloquent  effusion,  we  might  almost 
hare  imagined  that  the  author  was  exhorting  his  countrymen  to  per- 
severance in  a  deadly  contest  by  French  example,  than  breathing 
counsels  of  meekness  and  conciliation.  If  the  exemption  of  a  people 
from  foreign  interference  be  so  necessary  a  blessing,  that  no  horrors,  no 
bloodshed;  no  anarchy,  no  tyranny  should  be  declined  to  secure  it,  what 
could  war,  even  a  war  entuled  from  generation  to  generation,  like  that 
of  the  Jews  and  Philistines,  or  of  the  Spaniards  and  Moors,  bring  with 
it  that  England  ought  not  to  endure  rather  than  hold  her  peace,  wealth, 
and  happiness  dependent  upon  the  forbearance  of  a  haughty  foe  ?  Mr: 
Roscoe,  however,  intended  no  such  inference ;  his  sole  purpose  was,  to 
shew  that  France  was  grown  formidable  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
t^en  to  crush  her — ^that  the  confederacy  of  states  and  princes  had 
awakened  that  intense  spirit  of  nationality  which  neither  disasters 
without,  nor  disorders  within,  can  ever  extinguish  in  the  heart  of  a 
FrenehnMn,  ^ho;  however  excellent,  or  however  depraved,  is  a  French, 
man  still,  as  long  as  he  is  anything. 

Mr.  Roscoe  appears  to  have  had  more  than  a  political  attachment  to 
Mr.  Fox— a  warm  personal  afiection,  and  a  lasting  regret.  This  amiable 
feeling  may  account  for  the  somewhat  extravagant,  if  not  invidious 
praise,  he  accords  to  his  departed  friend  for  rejecting,  with  indignation, 
a  proposal  made  by  some  hungry  fellow  to  shoot  Bonaparte  from  a  house 
at  Passy.  In  all  probability  the  man  was  a  spy,  ready  to  serve  or  shoot 
any  king,  emperor,  or  private  gentleman  whatever,  for  a  consideration. 
But  surelv  it  was  no  Vemarkable  virtue  in  Mr.  Fox  to  decline  the  offer* 
Did  Mr.  Roscoe  imagine  that  Mr.  Pitt,  or  any  other  minister,  would 
have  closed  with  it  ?  But,  says  our  author,  "  the  political  opponents' 
of  Mr.  Fox  ought  to  have  felt  rightly  on  such  a  subject.  They  ought 
to  have  known  that  it  was  no  effort  to  his  great  and  generous  mind  to 
reject  the  proposals  of  an  avowed  assassin.  It  is  not  on  this  account 
that  he  is  intitled  to  our  applause ;  but  it  is  because  he  had  the  virtue 
and  the  courage  to  bring  forwards  into  public  life,  and  to  exemplify  in 
the  most  striking  manner,  one  of  the  most  important  maxims  of  morality 
— that  it  is  never  expedient  to  do  evil  in  the  hope  of  producing  an  even^ 
tualgood"  What  eventual  good  could  Mr.  Fox  have  expected  from 
engaging  his  country  in  the  ill-concerted  conspiracy  of  a  low  bravo?. 
What  personal  irrong  had  he  to  forgive  Bonaparte?     On  the  rerj 
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improlKdile  snpposftion  tli«t  this  piedoos  adieiiie  had  hea  pvl  into 
cxecaCion^  whmt  oonkl  Mr.  Fox  expect  for  himseif  or  Ibr  hk  oomArj,  W 
ft  perticipfttioii  in  it  ?  What  for  himaelf  but  diagraoe  and  impcachaeBt? 
What  lor  his  ooimtry,  but  a  masBacre  of  all  the  Sn^ah  ia  the  Freadi 
prisons,  of  all  suspected  royalists  throaghoat  Franee  ?  Mr.  Fok  aeW 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  aad  is  entitled  to  our  spprofaatMn,  baft  ast  to 
the  rapturous  pan^^yrie  of  Mr.  Rosooe. 

We  are  not  forgetful  that  the  old  queslHNi  ooncenoBg  the  kwfolBei 
of  tyrannicide  was  very  finequently  aaeoted  both  in  eonrenaftiott  aad  in 
print,  wHh  an  express  reference  to  the  case  of  Bonaparte.  SsBMtUB^ 
of  the  kind  had  probably  passed  in  our  autiior's  hearing.  Botnopcfun, 
whose  opinions  were  worth  oonliitiag,  ever  imagined  that  Enj^ishMB 
ought  to  take  the  punidunent  <!^  a  F^wnch  tyrant  into  their  own  faiads» 
er  that  iheif  ought  to  regard  Bonaparte  otherwise  than  aa  the  chiif  of  > 
hostile  state,  under  the  protection  of  the  law  ef  nations.* 

•  In  a  vigorously- written  but  very  vituperative  "  Review  **  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  pamph'eL 
this  whole  stoiy  of  Mr.  Fofx's  interview  with  the  Frenchman  is  treated  witib  ridicnk, 
and  a  more  than  impHed  asperaloB  on  Mr.  Fox's  veracity.  ^The  truth  is,"  catvtk 
fetriewer,  *<  that  nme  tenths  of  the  polhioal  world  believe  that  the  iacMant  attsM  i» 
VM  either  a  plot  of  TaHeyraBd'a,  or,  I  am  aocry  to  add,  a  fisbrioation  of  Mr.  Fa'& 
Oa  the  fonner  supposition,  be  became  the  dupe  of  a  political  soouudrel ;  in  the  Itttor 
case,  his  enemies  may  say  that  he  himself  was  something  worse  than  a  dupe." 

Mr.  Roscoe  was  not  often  in  a  passion— at  least  he  did  not  print  his  choler;  \fA 
on  this  occasion  his  wrath  was  certainly  roused,  and  he  vindicated  tiie  memorr  of 
his  friend  with  a  manly  indignation.  In  the  postscript  ta  the  pamphlet  to  which  «r 
have  already  alluded,  he  thus  satisfaetorily  reAites  the  aHegalion  of  tin  w»mjmm 
reviewer:— 

"  Perhaps  there  ne^'er  was  an  instance  of  a  more  gross  and  unfounded  catnnuif , 
than  in  a  recent  attempt  to  asperse  the  memoiy,  and  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  Utr 
Mr.  Fox,  by  insinuating  that  the  proposal  made  to  him  respecting  the  aasasanstico 
of  the  French  ruler,  as  related  by  him  in  his  letter  to  M.  Talleyrand,  was  a  sftxt 
fabricated  by  himself  for  the  purpoas  of  bringing  on  a  negociatlon  with  Praaee.  Tk 
more  immediate  friends  of  Mr.  Fes  have  disdained  to  take  any  public  notice  of  the 
false  aaiertionB  and  scandalous  imputations  to  whioh  I  allude,  and  I  can  scsrcd; 
suppose  that  any  of  my  readera  require  any  further  evidence  than  what  ia  eoDtained 
in  Mr.  Fox's  letter,  of  a  fact,  with  regard  to  which  his  diaracter  and  veradty  sff 
opposed  to  the  malicious  and  wanton  accusations  which  have  been  made  agtiosi 
him.  But  that  no  possible  doubt  may  hereafter  reauin  as  to  tUs  traasaetioa,  9ti 
for  the  entire  refutation  of  these  ilaaden,  I  think  it  ineunhent  apoa  ae  to  aittr 
from  indisputable  aathorily,  that  there  easts  evidence  in  doeumenla  at  the  slki 
^ce,  of  the  anivsl  at  Gravesend  of  the  pemn  named  and  described  in  Mr.  For'* 
letter;  of  his  application  from  that  place  for  an  audience  with  Mr.  Fox;  of  b» 
private  interview  with  that  gentleman  at  his  house  in  Arlington-Street;  of  Mr.  Fox's 
order,  in  the  first  instance,  to  send  the  Frenchman  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  ^ 
subsequent  revocation  of  that  order,  in  oonaequence  of  whioh,  the  intended  sswob 
was  detained  in  custody  sii^  weeks,  and  «as  then  embarked  at  Hanricby  on  board  s 
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The  disclofiare  of  this  plot  produced  some  very  polite  correqKmdence 
between  Mr.  Fox  aad  M.  Talleyrand^  in  which  the  latter  oonveyed  the 
thaake  of  his  master  to  the  British  minister,  with  an  assurance,  that 
**  he  recognised  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Foz  those  principles  of  honour 
and  virtue  by  which  he  had  ever  been  actuated,  and  which  had  already 
gtvtti  a  new  character  to  the  war."  Afiairs  were  quickly  put  in  train 
lor  a  negociatiouj  of  the  ]Nrogress  of  which,  and  its  ultimate  failure,  Mr» 
Boscoe  fives  a  particular,  aad  at  this  time,  rather  tedious  account*  It 
may  furjush  a  subject  of  qieculatioa  for  future  historians  whether 
Napoleon,  on  this  or  any  other  occasion,  sincerely  desired  peace  with 
Bnfknd,  and  what  effect  the  longer  life  of  Foz  might  have  had  on  the 
pdicy  of  this  country.  Mr.  Boscoe's  main  object  is  to  prove  that  the 
French  were  disposed  to  pacific  measures,  that  the  treaty  was  Inroken 
1^  in  consequence  of  the  determination  of  the  English  ministry  to  make 
no  peace  in  which  Russia  was  not  included,  and  that  at  the  time  when 
he  was  writing,  (1808,)  no  obstacle  could  exist  to  the  renewal  of  nego^ 
ciations,  inssmuch  as  Russia  was  no  longer  our  ally,  but  our  enemy. 
He  speaks  with  severe  reprobation  of  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  and 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  ministry,  by  which  it  was  undertaken,  with 
something  more  than  political  dislike.  The  shortest,  but  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  pamphlet,  relates  to  the»  dangers  of  continuing  the 
war,  the  madness  of  contemplating  interminable  hostilities,  and  the 
great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  secure  peace. 

As  he  could  not  suppose  that  his  arguments  would  obtain  so  much  as 
a  hearing  from  the  government,  his  intentions  in  this  publication  must 
have  been,  first,  to  vindicate  his  political  connections;  secondly,  to  assuage 
the  antigallican  animosity,  which  he  justly  considered  to  be  the  fuel 
and  bellows  of  the  war :  and  thirdly,  to  produce  an  overwhelming  army 
of  petitions  for  peace.  For  this  last,  and  only  practical  purpose,  we 
cannot  think  his  arguments  very  well  chosen.     Should  a  prudent 

vessel  bound  for  Husom.  When  to  these  psrtioiUan  it  is  added,  that  the  penon  who 
accompanied  the  Frenchman  to  the  interview  with  Mr.  Fox,  and  who  acted  under 
his  directions  in  the  measures  for  sending  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  was  Mr.  Brooke, 
who  yet  holds  the  same  situation  in  the  alien  office  as  he  did  under  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Fox,  I  trust  it  will  be  wholly  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  any  thing  ftirther  in 
■vindication  of  Ifaat  distinguished  character,  against  so  malignaiit  and  Ibiil  a  diarge,** 
The  author  of  that  charge  has  given  the  lie  direct  to  Mr.  Hoscoc  in  eveiy  page  of 
his  review,  and  Rcscoe  was  never  moved  to  on  angry  reply  till  he  found  the  memory 
of  Fox  insulted.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  hravo  on  the  tramp  must  either 
have  been  a  spy  of  Talleyrand's,  or  a  man  very  little  acquainted  with  £nglish 
politics;  otherwise  Mr.  Fox  would  have  been  the  last  man  in  Europe,  Bonaparte 
himself  excepted,  to  whom  he  would  have  diseioeed  a  design  on  the  penon  of  the 
Ffench  Smpcrot. 
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adviser,  m  order  to  dissuade  a  fiery  and  exasperated  youth  from  a  duel, 
tell  bim  with  a  tremulous  voice,  that  bis  adversary  was  never  known 
to  miss  his  man,  the  peace-maker  would  perhaps  succeed  if  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  coward,  ambitious  of  the  htmours  of  bloodless  conllict, 
but  in  any  other  case,  he  would  only  make  him  the  more  resolute  to 
meet  a  foe  who  might  attribute  any  explanation  to  fear.  There  was, 
in  the  English  people  at  large,  an  eager  desire  to  measure  swords  with 
the  conquercM*  of  the  continent  They  thought,  and  rightly  tboioght, 
that  the  more  formidable  the  foe,  the  greater  danger  of  trusting  fain. 
There  is  one  argument  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  applied  with 
some  success  in  ld07>  but  it  was  not  in  Roscoe's  generous  nature  t« 
use  it  Had  he  insinuated  that  the  dread  of  Napoleon  was  a  vain  panic; 
that  in  peace  or  war  tlie  French  could  do  nothing  to  hurt  us  ;  that  the 
ministry  were  husbanding  the  war,  which  a  vigorous  conduct  might  bring 
to  a  glorious  conclusion,  for  their  own  purposes,  for  the  patronage  whidi 
it  placed  at  their  disposal,  the  taxes  it  furnished  a  pretext  for  exacting, 
the  force  it  enabled  them  to  levy,  nominally  against  the  enemy,  bat 
really  against  the  people :  or  that  the  Whole  scheme  wns  an  understsod 
arrangement  between  the  treasury  and  the  loan-jobber,  it  is  very 
probable  that  a  ferment  might  have  been  excited  which  would  hane 
compelled  the  government  either  to  make  peace  on  an^  terms,  or  to  r^ 
the  whole  strength  of  the  country  on  some  single  effort,  the  defeat  of 
which  would  have  rendered  the  continuance  of  the  war  impoesible. 
Assertions  of  a  very  similar  character  were  plentifully  scattered  by  the 
disaffected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  succeeded  in  producing 
the  disgrace  of  Marlborough,  the  change  of  administration,  and  the 
peace  of  Utrecht ;  and  there  were  periods  in  the  late  war,  when  they 
might  have  been  made  with  quite  enough  of  plausibility  for  popular 
credence.  But  Roscoe  had  not  the  heart  to  do-  evil  that  good  might 
come  of  it  Neither  were  his  talents  at  all  calculated  to  excite  the 
passions  and  jealousies  of  a  nation.  He  was  not  a  good  haier;  and  (it 
is  to  his  praise  that  we  say  it)  he  was  not  a  good  polemic.  There  is  a 
languid  ease  in  his  style  by  no  means  suited  to  produce  temporary  effect 
There  are  no  stings  in  his  sentences. 

Very  shortly  after  his  '' Ck)nsiderations,"  he  published  "Remarks  on 
the  Proposab  made  to  Great  &itain  for  opening  Negotiations  for  Peace, 
in  I8O7."  The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet,  which>  though  ably  written, 
has  now  lost  great  part  of  its  interest,  is  to  convict  the  British  Ministry 
of  insincere  conduct  towards  the  allies,  who  offered  their  mediation  to 
adjust  the  diffences  between  France  and  England.  Nothing  can  be 
dryer,  or  to  any  but  a  diplomatist,  more  obscure  than  the  history  of  an 
abortive  negotiation.     Tp  this  treatise  Mr.  Roscoe  prefixed,  a  prefiioe  vi 
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thirty^ne  pages,  from  which  we  extract  a  single  passage,  wherein  he 
apologizes  for  his  severity  upon  English,  and  his  lenity  towards  French 
errors  appear, 

^  Can  it  be  allowable,  it  may  be  asked,  that  any  person  shall  point 
<mt  the  errors  or  the  faoits  of  his  own  country,  and  its  rulers,  and  pass 
oyer  without  still  greater  reprobation  the  misconduct  of  other  nations 
with  which  she  is  at  enmity ;  the  crimes  of  whose  people  and  of  whose 
govemment  are  of  the  deepest  die  ?  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  allow- 
able, and  {or  this  very  reason,  that  our  country  has  a  claim  upon  our 
services  which  a  foreign  country  has  not.  The  one  bears  a  near  resem. 
blanoe  to  the  self-examination,  without  which  the  sense  of  morals  in 
individual  characters  would  soon  be  lost,  the  other  is  the  admonishing 
of  a  stranger  of  whose  motives  we  can  only  imperfectly  judge,  and  for 
whose  conduct  we  are  not  accountable.  .  But  it  may  be  said,  that  virtue 
and  vice  admit  of  degrees,  and  that  however  we  may  ourselves  have 
erred,  it  may  be  proper  to  shew  the  guilt  of  other  nations  has  far 
exceeded  our  own.  To  what  purpose  ?  Will  the  crimes  of  others  be 
an  apology  for  ours  ?  and  is  it  desirable  that  we  should  diminish  the 
sense  of  our  own  misconduct  by  comparing  it  with  the  more  enormous 
offences  of  others.    This  however  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day." 

Not  many  months  after  the  appearance  of  this  appeal,  the  rising  of 
the  Spaniards  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  war,  and  rendered  every  wisper 
of  peace  so  dissonant  to  the  British  ear,  that  for  a  while  there  seemed 
to  be  but  one  mind  in  the  nation.  And  even  in  the  darkest  intervals 
of  that  protracted  contest,  when  Spain  seemed  to  despair  of  herself, 
and  many  denounced  the  Spaniards  as  unworthy  of  another  drop  of 
British  blood,  those  who>  hoped  least  for  the  cause,  would  hardly  think 
of  peace  with  the  faithless  invader.  We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Ro8Coe> 
commented  on  the  war  in  any  subsequent  publications.  He  never 
ceased  to  think  peace  desirable,  or  to  express  his  opinion  to  that  effect 
in  public  or  private ;  but  he  must  have  known  that  till  Spain  was  eva- 
cuated, or  entirely  subdued,  no  ministry  could  dare  to  sheath  the  sword, 
which  according  to  the  faith  of  thousands  was  drawn  in  a  holy  warfve. 
'  We  have  now  said  quite  enough  of  Mr.  Koscoe's  endeavours  to  allay 
the  military  fervour  of  his  countrymen.  Disliking  the  war  at  first, 
because  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  war  against  liberty,  and  then  disliking 
it  as  a  war  without  hope,  he  perhaps  saw  little  to  congratulate  in  its 
conclusion,  except  the  cessation  of  bloodshed.  Possibly  he  might  have 
gained  more  disciples,  had  he  maintained  the  utter  unlawfiilness  of  war 
in  the  abstract ;  or  restricted  its  lawfulness  to  the  case  of  actual  invasion. 
Certain  it  is,  that  on  few  points  did  so  many  good  men  differ  with  him,, 
as  in  his  speciiic  objection  to  the  war  against  Bonaparte. 
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Politics  never  rafHed  tlie  serenity  of  Mr.  Roeooe's  miiid^  or  bluBfeetl 
big  taste  for  those  studies  which  were  its  natiual  diement.  Of  ham 
devotion  to  botany^  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak.  Beia^ 
a  science  requiring  a  minute  investigation  of  fbms,  displaying  in  the 
clearest  light,  how  nature  loves  beauty  for  its  own  sake,  and  taoveover 
dependent  upon  the  pencil  for  mudi  of  its  material,  it  seems  natantty 
associated  with  a  love  of  the  fine  arts.  In  1809  oor  audkor  preneated 
to  the  Ldnncean  Society  a  paper  on  the  Scitamines,  a  singular  aad 
important  dass  of  plants,  few  or  none  of  which  are  natives  of  JSasope, 
(though  some  of  them,  as  ginger,  by  no  means  strangeFS  to  Bnwipem 
palates.)  The  structure  of  the  Sdtaminese  being  peodiar;  and  oppor^ 
tunities  of  seeing  the  plants  in  their  natural  state  not  common,  neitlwr 
Linnaeus,  nor  any  of  the  French  or  German  botanists  had  been  aide  to 
distinguish  or  arrange  them  in  a  satiafectory  method.  This  feat,  the 
di£Biculty  and  merit  of  which  only  scientific  botanists  can  appreciate,  Mr. 
Roscoe  is  allowed  to  have  performed,  and  was  rewarded,  as  botnniato 
are  wont  to  reward  whom  they  delight  to  honour,  by  giving  his  name 
to  the  new  scitaminean  genus,  Roscoea,  of  which  only  one  species  ii 
known  to  exist,  a  purple  flower,  discovered  by  Dr.  Budiaaan  in  U|^er 
Nepaul. 

It  is  doubtless  pleasant  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
lovely  productions  of  nature,  but  the  Linniean  names  will  never  do  fer 
poetry^  though  some  of  those  which  Linneus  himself  invented  are 
fancifnl  and  well  sounding.  * 

In  1810,  Roscoe  addressed  to  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  a  letter 
on  parliamentary  reform,  which  has  recoitly  been  re-published. 

At  the  general  election  in  1812,  he  was  proposed,  without  his  own 
consent  or  knowledge,  as  a  candidate  for  Leicester,  and  polled  a 
pectabie  minority.    In  the  same  year,  he  indulged  his  pen  in  a 
review  of  Mr.    CSanning's  Liverpool  dection  speeches,  which 
zealous  partisan  had  published  in  a  welLaized  volume.   Such  prodiicti< 
should  be  suffered  to  pass  away  with  the  election  head-aches. 

In  1814,  Mr.  Roscoe  paid  a  long  and  pleasant  visit  to  a  man  united 
to  him  by  accordant  politics  and  sympathetic  love  of  agriculture,  the 
venerable  Coke  of  Norf<^.  The  fiirm  and  the  lilH*ary  of  Holkham 
were  almost  equal  sources  of  gratification.  The  magnificent  collection 
made  by  Lord  Leicester,  uncle  to  Mr.  Coke,  is  peculiarly  rich  in  Italian 

*Mr.  Roscoe^  paper  on  the  Scitaminee  is  to  be  foond  in  the  8th  vol.  of  tha 
Tnuuactions  of  the  Linnsan  Society,  p.  330. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  this  genus  are  aromatic  plants.  The  name  Sdta- 
mineae  is  from  the  Latin  sdtamentnm,  an  artificial  or  knowing  piece  of  cookery; 
any  thing  spicy  and  relishing. 
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literatiue.  lliere  Rosooe  eaw,  touched^  explored^  And  enjoyed  six 
hundred  MSS.  rolumes  of  ecdesiaatical  annals,  and  Italian  dril  biatory^ 
Here  he  disooTered,  in  thriDe.l]allowed  penmandiip,  one  of  the  lost 
vohinies  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci's  Treatise  on  MechanicSj  and  the  long 
deplored  and  precious  tome  in  which  Raffaello,  at  the  request  oi  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  had  made  pen  sketches  of  the  remains  of  Rome>  illus. 
trated  by  short  descriptions  in  his  own  band  writing.  The  manuscripta 
had  been  little  attended  to  for  many  years ;  they  were  in  confusion  and 
disorder,  but  so  much  the  better;  Roecoe  must  have  had  as  great 
delight  in  arranging  them  as  in  arranging  the  Scitamineas,  but  alas ! 
some  of  them  were  injured  by  damp  and  tune-*a  sad  proof  of  the 
perishable  nature  of  earthly  things,  and  of  the  base  ingratitude  of 
mankind.  But  in  Roscoe  they  had  a  friend  who  could  arrest  the 
liand  of  time,  and  make  amends  for  the  ingratitude  of  men.  The  whde 
MS.  collection  were  oonjEined  to  Mr.  Rosooe's  care,  who  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  tiiat  eminent  iMnder,  the  late  Mr.  John  Jones,*  (of 

*  We  most  honestly  confess  we  hilve  no  other  i&cquaintance  with  this  eminent 
Bibliopegist,  than  what  we  derive  from  the  honourable  mention  of  him^  in  J>r. 
Traill's  memoir.  His  high  merits,  however,  in  clothing  ike  naked,  forbid  us  to  pass 
him  by,  when  we  have  an  opportunity  of  recording  his  services.  It  is  no  reason  for 
not  doing  a  man  justice,  that  we  never  had  the  honour  of  his  personal  intimacy. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  useful  and  elegant  art  to  which  Mr.  John  Jones  owes  his 
celebrity.  Books,  no  less  than  their  authors,  are  liable  to  get  ragged,  and  to  experi- 
ence that  neglect  and  contempt  which  generidly  follows  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  poverty.  We  do  therefore  most  heartily  commend  the  man,  who  bestows  on  a 
tattered  and  shivering  volume,  such  deceut  and  comely  apparel,  as  may  protect  it 
from  the  insults  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  more  cutting  slights  of  the  fair.  But  if  it  be 
a  rare  book,  ^  the  lone  survivor  of  a  numerous  race,"  the  one  of  its  family  that  has 
escaped  the  trunk-makers  and  pastry-cooks,  we  would  counsel  a  little  extravagance  in 
arraying  it  Let  no  book  perish,  unless  it  be  such  an  one  as  it  u  your  duty  to  throw 
into  the  fire.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  worthless  book,  though  there  ave  some  kr 
worse  than  worthless;  no  book  which  is  not  worth  preserving,  if  its  existence  may  be 
tolerated;  as  there  are  some  men  whom  it  may  be  proper  to  hang,  but  none  who 
should  be  suffered  to  starve.  To  reprint  books  that  do  uot  rise  to  a  certain  pitch  of 
worth,  is  foolish.  It  benefits  nobody  so  much  as  it  injures  the  possessoi^  of  the 
original  copies.  It  is  Tike  a  new  coinage  of  Queen  Anne's  farthings.  That  any 
thing  is  in  being,  is  a  presumptive  reason  that  it  should  remain  in  being,  bnt  not 
that  it  should  be  mnltipliad. 

The  binding  of  a  book  should  always  suit  its  complexion.  Pages,  venerably  yellow, 
should  not  be  cased  in  militaiy  morocoo,  but  in  sober  brown  Russia.  Glossy  hot 
pressed  paper  looks  best  in  vellum.  We  have  sometimes  seen  acoUectiou  of  old  whitey- 
brown  black  letter  ballads^  &c.  so  gorgeously  tricked  out,  that  they  rcmiud  us  of  the 
pious  liberality  of  the  Catholics,  who  dress  in  silk  and  gold  the  images  of  saints,  part 
of  whose  saintship  consisted  in  wearing  rags  and  hair-cloth.  The  costume  of  a  volume 
should  also  be  in  keeping  with  itji  sutject,  and  with  the  character  of  its  author.    How 
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LiT^rpod,)  who^  by  great  mduBtiy  and  sl^ill^  saooeeded  in  xestorinf 
crumpled  Tellum  to  its  original  smoothness^  and  in  pasting  torn  kira 
with  wonderful  neatness,  and  who  bound  the  whole  ooUection  in  a  durable 
and  elegant  manner.  An  ancient  and  admirable  cofy  of  the  Hebret 
Pentateuch,  beliered  to  be  more  than  a  thousand  years  old,  writtcB 
in  a  beautiful  hand  on  deer  skins,  forming  a  r^ll  thirty^igfat  feet  is 
.length,  was  mounted  by  the  same  ingenious  artist  on  rdlers^  ornamented 
with  silTer  bells,  under  the  direction  oi  an  ingenious  Rabbi  whobelien^ 
the  MS.  to  be  an  eastern  transcript  of  great  antiquity." 

A  catalogue  of  theae  invaluable  manuscripts  was  drawn  up  bf 
Mr.  Roscoe,  and  Mr.  Madan  of  the  British  Museum,  extending  to 
four  or  fire  thick  folios,  enriched  with  engraved  fac-wmilea  and  iUuni. 
nated  ornaments.  To  the  genuine  Bibliomaniac,  this  catalogue  muit 
be  a  treasure  indeed,  but  is  a  luxury  within  the  reach  of  lew.  Mr. 
Roecoe  continued  to  work  at  it  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  deatlt 

It  is  painful  to  turn  fnnn  such  a  scene  of  hi^piness  as  HoUdua 
Library,  with  Roscoe  rummaging  its  riches,  to  record  how  mtsfortune 
overtook  the  good  man  in  his  ''chair-days"  when  he  might  han 
•counted  on  the  reward  of  a  life  of  industry  in  a  quiet  dd  age.  Variotf 
commercial  calamities  which  we  are  uni^le  to  particularixe,  brougbti 
pressure  on  the  bank  in  which  he  was  a  partner,  and  obliged  it  t» 
stop  payment,  in  1815.  Mr.  Roscoe  struggled  with  his  difficulties  for 
four  years,  ''  entertaining  throughout,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  d 
being  able  finally  to  discharge  all  their  engagements,  as  the  jdot 
property  of  the  partners  was  valued,  at  the  time  of  suspension  of  pij- 
ment,  at  considerably  more  than  the  amount  of  their  debts.  The 
depreciation,  however,  of  that  property,  combined  with  other  drw 
cumstances  over  which  Mr.  Roscoe  had  no  controul,  prevented  tk 
accomplishment  of  his  most  earnest  wishes,  and  in  182Q  he  became  a 
bankrupt"^ 

During  this  four  years'  struggle,  he  alienated  those  treasures  of  art 
and  learning  which  it  had  been  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  his  life  to 
gather  together.  Books,  prints,  drawings,  pictures,  all  went,  rather  ifi 
testify  his  honour,  than  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  Yet  his  feelings  were 
not  af^;ravated  either  by  the  world's  reproach  or  his  own.  Those 
who  lost  by  his  losses  never  questioned  his  integrity ;  and  he  nerer 

absurd  to  see  the  works  of  William  Pen,  in  flaming  scarlet,  and  Geoi:ge  Foz'k  Jonnai 
in  Bishop's  purple !  Theology  should  be  solemnly  gorgeous.  Histoiy  diooU  ^ 
ornamented  after  the  antique  or  gothic  fashion.  Works  of  science,  as  plain  as  '^ 
consistent  with  dignity.     Poetry,  simplex  namditiu, 

*  Dr.  TraiU's  Memoir. 
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complained,  or  had  cause  to  complain,  of  any  superfluous  rigour  from 
the  persons  to  whom  he  i^as  indebted.  It  was  a  common  misfortune, 
which  was  to  be  divided  as  equally  as  possible. 

Nothing  can  better  display  the  composure  or  the  Tigour  of  his  mind, 
under  these  trials,  than  the  beautiful  sonnet  with  which  he  took  leave 
of  his  library  :— 


As  one  who,  destined  from  his  friends  to  part. 
Regrets  their  loss,  jet  hopes  again  erewhile 
To  share  their  converae  and  enjoy  ther  smile, 

1  And  tempers,  as  he  may,  aflUetion's  dart*— 

Thns,lov»d  Mwciates!  ehitfr  of  alder  art! 
Teachers  of  wisdom,  who  could  once  heguile 
My  tedious  hours,  and  brighten  every  toil, 

'  I  DOW  resign  you,  nor  with  fainting  heart: 

For,  pass  a  few  short  years,  or  days,  or  houn, 

i  And  happier  seasons  may  their  dawn  unfold, 

i  And  all  yottr  sacred  fellowships  restore; 

When,  freed  from  earth,  nnWmit^rf  its  powers. 
Mind  shall  with  mind  direct  conmiunion  h<^d, 
And  kindred  spirits  meet,  to  part  no  more. 


)  His  books,  consisting  of  more  than  two  thousand  works,  produced  no 

I  less  a  sum  than  £5150;  the  prints,  £1886;  the  drawings,  £760; 

t  the  pictures,  £3239 :  total,  £11,025. 

I  A  selection  of  books,  to  the  value  of  £000,  was  purchased  by  his 

I  friends  at  the  sale,  and  presented  for  his  acceptance  ;  but  this  oifor  he 

I  thought  proper  to  decline,  and  the  books  were  deposited  in  the  Athe- 

naeum, where  they  occupy  a  distinct  compartment  by  themselves.    A 
I  few  of  his  pictures,  to  the  amount  of  £50,  were  also  bought  in,  and 

I  given  to  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution,  an  establishment  of  which 

I  Dr.  Traill  was  the  original  suggester,  and  in  which  Mr.  Rosooe  had 

taken  a  lively  interest    The  sale  took  place  in  1816. 

In  the  course  of  that  year,  his  labours  and  anxiety  in  winding  up 
his  affairs  were  so  intense,  as  seriously  to  endanger  his  health;  and  upon 
one  occasion  he  was  attacked  with  a  slight  loss  of  memory  at  the  bank, 
but  a  short  interval  of  repose  soon  restored  his  faculties. 

When  the  inevitable  termination  of  his  diiBculties  in  bankruptcy 
delivered  him  from  the  trouble  of  an  ever-lessening  hope,  he  returned 
to  his  studies  with  his  wonted  calm  assiduity,  not  vainly  repining 
after  worldly  goods,  on  which  he  never  set  more  than  a  due  value. 
Whatever  he  had  lost,  he  had  not  lost  his  friends ;  and  he  had  soon 
to  experience  a  proof  of  their  continued  regard,  alike  honourable  to 
him  and  to  themselves.  We  will  relate  this  circumstance  in  the  words 
of  the  memorialist  who  bore  so  large  a  part  in  it: 
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*^  It  would  be  unjust  to  omit,  that  the  misfcMrtunes  of  our  distingiiisiied 
fellow^itiaen  called  forth  the  warm  sympathy  of  his  numerous  friends, 
and  prompted  them  to  take  steps  for  securing  him  against  their  imme. 
diate  consequences.  It  is  more  necessary  to  state  this,  because  many 
unjust  imputations  have  been  vented  against  the  inhabitants  of  Liver* 
pool,  on  account  of  their  supposed  neglect  of  Mr.  Roscoe  in  his  adver. 
sity.  There  was  considerable  delicacy  necessary  in  the  steps  which 
were  taken  to  testify  their  esteem  and  attachment.  Mr.  Roeooe  had  a 
noble  and  independent  mind.  He  had  steadily  refused  the  proflfered 
gift  of  a  valuable  selection  from'  his  lihrary,  even  after  it  had  been  for 
that  purpose  bought  by  his  friends  at  the  sale ;  and  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  intimate  with  him,  well  knew  how  necessary  it  would 
be  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  what  was  intended,  until  it  was  aooom- 
plished.  During  a  second  visit  which  he  made  to  Holkham,  a  private 
fiind  was  quickly  subscribed  among  his  friends,  for  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity  on  the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe.  The  delicate  tai^  of 
communicating  what  was  done,  devolved  on  me ;  and  in  the  corresponds 
ence  which  ensued  between  us,  the  example  of  his  friend  Charles  James 
Fox,  under  similar  drcumstanoes,  was  successfully  urged  to  recwMile 
his  mind  to  receive  this  spontaneous  homage  to  his  talents  and  his 
worth,  from  sincerely  attached  friends." 

Thus  rescued  from  all  apprehension  of  wanting  the  comforts  whidi 
old  age  requires,  Mr.  Roscoe  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  much 
tranquility ;  and  the  works  that  he  executed,  at  that  advanced  period, 
were  neither  few  nor  trifling.  But  for  a  mind  like  his,  stored  with 
much  and  various  knowledge,  and  l<mg  inured  to  composition,  to 
produce  a  bodk  was  no  more  than  healthy  exercise.  The  track  of 
literature  which  he  pursued  requiring  rather  taste,  judgment^  and 
research,  than  strong  effort  and  riolent  excitement,  was  smooth  and 
easy  to  his  declining  years.  He  never  was  an  ambitious  writer,  never 
aimed  at  saying  striking  things,  or  constructing  sentences  which  should 
seem  to  mean  a  great  deal  in  a  narrow  space.  His  powers  were  not 
dependent  on  the  flow  of  youthfid  spirits,  on  mercurial  agility  of 
thought,  or  fiery  animation  of  feeling;  neither  did  his  studies  demand 
that  long-continued,  abstract  attention  and  introversion,  which,  as  it  is 
the  latest  feculty  that  man  achieves,  so  is  it  the  first  to  suffer  by  bodily 
decay. 

In  1822,  he  published  ''  lUustratUms  of  the  Life  of  Loreiuso  de* 
Medici"  in  which  he  defends  his  former  works  from  the  criticisms  of 
Sismondi ;  and  about  the  same  time,  a  "  Memoir  of  Richard  Roberis^ 
a,  self-taught  linguist,  no  less  distinguished  for  the  dirtiness  of  his 
person,  than  for  the  number  of  languages  which  he  could  read.    A  very 
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curious  work  might  be  written  on  men  of  a  single  talent.  Nothing 
goes  fiEUlher  to  prove  the  organic  theory  of  the  phrenologists,  than  the 
wonderful  facility  in  acquiring  languages  occasionally  exhibited  by 
beings  not  far  removed  from  fatuity.  Perhaps  the  secret  consists  in 
preserving  an  infontile  passiveness  of  mind,  or  more  properly,  in  never 
outgrowing  that  condition  of  intellect  in  which  children  learn  to  speak. 
The  profits  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  memoir  were  given  to  poor  Roberts,  who 
had  hardly  sense  enough  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  used  to  carry  his 
polyglot  library,  as  wanderers  of  more  worldly  wisdom,  in  better 
begging  days,  did  their  hoarded  gold  and  silver — between  his  rags  and 
his  body. 

In  the  year  1824,  Mr.  Roscoe  appeared  as  the  editor  and  biographer 
of  Pope,  an  office  which  he  executed  with  his  wonted  ability,  and  with 
the  zeal  of  a  disciple.  Had  Pope  been  his  own  bosom  friend,  he  could 
not  have  dilated  his  virtues  more  fondly,  or  touched  his  failings  with 
greater  tenderness.  In  the  court  of  fame  Roscoe  was  always  counsel 
for  the  panel,  and  has  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  sentence  for  some  very 
desperate  reputations,  such  as  Pope  Alexander  VL,  Lucretia  Borgia, 
and  Bonaparte.  It  must  therefore  have  been  a  delightful  employment 
to  him  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  a  poet  whose  style  of  excellence  was 
highly  congenial  to  his  sympathies,  whose  literary  merit  he  thought 
unjustly  depreciated,  and  whose  moral  character  had  been  most 
ungently  handled.  Pope  owes  small  thanks  to  his  former  biographers : 
Johnson,  to  whom  he  must  needs  have  appeared  the  greatest  of  poets, 
(for  of  any  higher  order  of  poetry  than  that  in  which  Pope  is  greatest, 
Johnson  seems  to  have  had  no  conception,)  had  so  little  respect  for  him 
as  a  man,  that  he  exerted  more  than  his  usual  industry  in  collecting 
anecdotes  to  render  him  odious  and  contemptible.  But  Johnson  appears 
to  have  written  the  lives  of  the  poets  with  no  other  view  but  to  convince 
the  world  that  they  were  no  more  than  "  indifferent  children  of  the  earth."* 

*  **  Throughout  the  whole  of  thoie  lives  there  appeftn  an  aaumption  of  superiority 
in  the  biographer  over  the  subject  of  his  labours,  which  diminishes  the  idea  of  their 
talents,  and  leaves  an  unfavourable  impression  of  their  moral  character.  It  could 
only  be  from  the  representations  of  Johnson  that  so  amiable  a  man  as  Cowper  could 
thus  close  his  remarks  on  reading  the  Lives  of  the  British  Poets.  'After  all  it  is 
a  melancholy  observation  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  make,  after  having  run 
through  this  series  of  poetical  lives,  that  where  there  were  such  shining  talents,  there 
was  so  little  virtue.  These  luminaries  of  our  country  seem  to  have  been  kindled  into 
a  brighter  blaze  than  others,  only  that  their  spots  might  be  more  noticed ;  so  much 
can  nature  do  for  our  intellectual  part^  and  so  little  for  our  moral.  What  vani^, 
what  petulance  in  Pope !  how  painfully  sensible  of  censure,  and  yet  how  restless  in 
provocation !  To  what  mean  artifices  could  Addison  stoop,  in  hopes  of  injuring  the 
reputation  of  his  friend !    Savage !   how  sordidly  vicious !  and  the  more  condemned 
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By  later  writers^  Pope  has  been  yet  more  anfarourably  depicted.  Some 
have  taken  upon  them  the  functions  of  the  DeviFs  Advocate,  wiioae  plaoe 
was,  whenever  a  saint  was  to  be  made,  to  shew  cause  why  he  sboold  not 
be  canonized.  It  would,  we  think,  have  been  very  easy  to  aasign  to 
Pope  his  proper  rank  among  poets,  so  as  to  restore  the  highest  seats  to 
their  original  and  legitimate  possessors,  without  repeating  every 
sion  which  his  satire  provoked  in  an  age  of  calumny.  But  Mr. 
has  propitiated  his  manes  by  a  bloodless  offering  of  milk  and  honey ; 
and  though  he  has  not  removed  all  unfavourable  impresnons  as  to  Pope's 
temper  and  disposition,  he  has  boldly  met,  and  triumphantly  oTerthrovn, 
the  more  serious  charges  against  his  veracity,  integrity,  and  mora] 
worth. 

The  circumstances  of  Pope's  life  which  have  given  rise  to   most 

for  the  pains  that  are  taken  to  palliate  hb  vices !  offensive  as  thejr  appear  tbraogh  a 
veil,  how  would  they  disgust  without  one.  What  a  sycophant  to  the  public  taste  was 
Drydeii !  sinning  against  his  feelings,  lewd  in  his  writings,  though  chaste  in  his  cod- 
versation.  I  know  not  but  one  might  search  these  eight  volumes  with  a  candle,  as 
the  prophet  says,  to  find  a  man  and  not  find  onk,  unless,  perhaps,  Aebuthmot  were 
he.'  Can  this  have  been  said  in  the  country  of  Shakspeare,  of  Spenser,  of  Sidney, 
and  of  Milton?  of  Donne,  of  Corbet,  of  HaU,  of  Marvel,  and  of  Ccmlej}  of  Bos- 
eommon,  of  Garth,  of  Congreve,  of  Pamelle,  of  B4>we,  and  of  Gay  ?  of  Thomsosi,  of 
Lyttleton,  and  of  Young?  of  Shenstone,  of  Akenside,  of  Collins,  of  Goldsmitfa,  of 
Mason,  and  of  Gray  ? 

Unspotted  names !  and,  memorable  long. 

If  there  before,  in  virtue,  or  in  song ! 

The  lustre  of  which,  as  well  as  of  many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  can  never  be 
obscured,  either  by  the  most  morbid  malignity,  or  the  darkest  faaaticign«''-^JIeaDseV 
Pr^fkce  to  the  Life  iff  Pope, 

The  general  drift  of  this  passage  is  undoubtedly  just,  yet  it  may  be  doubled 
whether,  if  Roscoe  himself  had  written  the  lives  of  all  those  worthies  he  has  here 
named,  (and  some  of  the  greatest  are  not  included  in  Johnson's  series,)  he  would  have 
brought  Cowper  to  a  more  favourable  conclusion.  Had  Johnson  been  as  aflfectioDate 
to  the  reputation  of  all  his  subjects  as  he  has  proved  himself  to  that  of  Savage,  be 
could  not,  with  any  regard  to  truth,  have  exhibited  such  mkn  as  Cowper  longed  for. 
He  might  indeed  have  exhibited  their  virtues  in  a  much  stronger  Hgfat,  but  there  must 
still  have  been  enough  of  the  old  leaven  to  justify  Cowper  in  saying  **  m 
nature  do  for  our  mtellectual  partj  and  to  Utile  for  our  moroL^  The  great  mistake  \ 
to  be,  first  in  expecting  that  a  poet,  as  such,  should  be  superior  to  human  littleness, 
and  then  in  exaggerating  his  actual  defects  through  the  spleen  of  disappointment 
The  world  ignorantly  expects  that  a  great  man  shall  be  great  even  in  his  faults;  but 
this  expectation  is  not  borne  out  by  experience ;  and  if  it  were  just,  a  great  poet  is  not 
ex-oficio  a  great  man.  Of  all  our  poets,  we  know  none  but  Sir  I^ixlip  Sidney  and 
Milton,  who  had,  or  made  any,  pretence  to  be  ^reat  men.  The  faults  of  poets  are 
often  more  akin  to  those  of  ill-educated  women  than  to  those  of  great  men.  Yet  it 
would  be  hard  to  prove  that  the  poets,  as  a  body,  have  been  less  virtuous  tfaaa  any 
class  of  citizens,  who  were  not  officially  obliged  to  be  professors  of  Tiitae: 
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animadTersion,  are  Ist.  his  quarrel  witii  Addiion ;  2iid.  his  equivocal 
gallantry  with  Lady  Wortley  Montague^  and  his  subsequent  gross 
attacks  upon  her ;  3rd.  bis  clandestine  satire  upon  the  Duke  of  Ghandoe^ 
under  the  character  of  TimoUy  aggravated  by  the  subterfuges  by  which' 
he  evaded  the  Duke's  indignation ;  4th.  his  circuitous  plot  to  get  his 
letters  published,  and  throw  the  onus  of  the  publication  on  others; 
5th.  his  printing  the  character  of  Atoesa,  after  receiving  money  to  supu 
press  it;  6th.  his  connection  with  Martha^ Blount  For  the  last 
mentioned  lady,  Mr.  Roecoe  is  a  detennined  champion.  Indeed  he 
displays  more  warmth  than  the  occasion  justifies.  In  the  name  of 
honour,  conscience,  and  humanity,  what  right  has  the  mtrld,  the  public, 
pogierity,  or  whatever  else  a  knot  of  busy  individuals  may  think  proper 
to  call  themselves,  to  institute  an  inquistorial  examination  into  the 
JeeHngs  with  which  a  valetudinarian  regarded  a  female  to  whose  society 
and  attentions  he  was  indebted  for  making  his  life  endurable,  and  per- 
haps  mankind  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  noblest  works  which  make 
him  the  object  of  their  prurient  curiosity.  Before  such  self^ppointed 
coroners,  it  was  unworthy  of  Roscoe  to  give  evidence.  We  must  not 
omit  to  mention,  however,  that  he  completely  exculpates  Miss  Blount 
from  the  charge  of  cold  and  unfeeling  behaviour  to  Pope  in  his  last 
moments.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  '^  it  was  not  till  our  own 
days  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  defiune  the  memory  of  an  elegant 
and  accomplished  woman,  who  passed  through  life  honoured  and 
respected."  Defamation  was  quite  as  much,  the  vice  of  Pope's  age  as 
of  r  ours,  though  perhaps  the  poison  was  not  then  so  rapidly  and  exten- 
sively  diffused  as  by  the  machinery  of  the  modem  press.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  was  not  till  our  age  that  such  liaisons  as  that  supposed  to  exist 
between  Pope  and  his  female  friend  were  judged  by  the  rigid  rule  of 
morals.  The  sknderers  of  no  age  are  particularly  eager  to  ascribe 
vices  which  that  age  will  not  think  the  worse  of  a  man  for  having.  In 
Pope's  time  it  was  necessary  to  impute  extravagant  follies,  or  horrid 
vices;  now  slight  imperfections  will  serve  the  turn  as  well.  That  we 
are  more  moral  than  our  forefathers  it  were  presumptuous  to  say ;  but 
we  certainly  fix  the  standard  of  social  morality  much  higher. 

But  it  is  very  different  with  regard  to  those  charges,  which,  if  true, 
must  convict  Pope  of  gross  ingratitude,  duplicity,  and  malignity,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  public  office  as  a  Poet.  Here  the  world  is  the  legiti. 
mate  judge  of  his  fame,  and  owes  a  satisfaction  to  the  memory  of  those 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  injured.  Here  his  advocate  pleads  before  a 
competent  tribunal,  and  rests  his  defence  not  on  vain  surmises  and 
hypoUieses,  but  on  fair  indnctioo  and  comparison  of  etidcnoe.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr«  Boscoe's  habits  of  business,  and  particu* 
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110*17  his  legal  occupations,  greatly  assisted  him  in  that  most  important 
part  of  an  historian's  duty,  the  adducing  of  documentary  evidence.  Two 
thirds  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  later  biographers  of  Pope  hare  fauih 
their  most  unfovourable  inferences,  is  cut  away  from  under  them  l»y  a 
careful  revision  of  dates.  Now  a  merchant  always  looks  at  the  date  of  a 
paper,  an  author  seldom  or  never.  It  will;  however,  sometimes  occur  to 
a  historian,  as  to  a  judge,  that  he  has  to  choose  between  conflicting 
testimonies,  without  any  other  guide  than  the  general  credilnlity  and 
character  of  the  witnesses,  and  in  these  cases  the  simple  denial  of  an 
accused  party,  unsupported  by  circumstantial  evidence,  goes  for  nothing 
in  a  court  of  law.  But  not  so  in  the  courts  of  conscience  and  of  history. 
Indeed  where  the  question  concerns  motives  and  meanings,  tlie  bare 
affirmation  of  an  honest  man  ought  to  weigh  against  the  sn^idoiis  and 
asseverations,  and  hearsay  reports  of  a  thousand  others.  Upon  these 
principles  Mr.  Roscoe  has  conducted  his  defence  of  Pope,  which  is  not 
a  shewy  piece  of  special  pleading,  such  as  might  suit  any  case  however 
flagrant,  but  the  honest  endeavour  of  a  good  man  to  arrive  at  the 
truth. 

The  charge  which  perhaps  la3rs  heaviest  upon  Pope's  reputation,  is 
that  of  having  suborned  some  person  or  persons  to  cany  his  letters  to 
Curl,  in  order  to  gain  a  pretext  for  publishing  them  himself.  Johnson 
has  taken  the  most  unfavouraUe  view  of  this  transaction,  and  yet 
spoken  of  it  with  an  indifference  not  very  consistent  with  his  duty  as 
^rtt  moralist  If  his  representation  of  it  be  true.  Pope  was  a  scoundrel. 
But  Mr.  Roscoe  has  satisfiEu^torily  shewn,  that,  unless  credit  be  given 
to  the  8elf4X>ntradictory  evidence  of  Curl,  a  man  who  had  no  character 
to  lose,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  Pope  was  privy  to  this  dirty 
business,  though  he  might  probably  enough  be  anything  but  sorry  that 
it  was  as  it  was.  The  case  is  made  out  with  peculiar  clearness  and 
legal  acumen ;  but  for  the  details,  we  must  refer  to  the  "  Life  "  itself, 
which  ought  to  be,  and  we  hope  soon  will  be,  published  separately  from 
the  bulky  edition  of  Pope's  writings  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  though 
that  too  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  such  as  can  sfftad 
expensive  luxuries. 

The  characters  of  Atticus  and  of  Atossa,  and  the  description  of 
Timon's  villa,  are  perhaps  the  finest  pieces  of  satire  in  the  English 
language ;  and  it  would  be  most  grievous  to  think  that  Pope  was  a 
villain,  when  he  was  enriching  our  literature  so  bountifully.  As  to 
the  first,  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  compose  it,  if  he  thought  it  true, 
and  to  publish  it,  unless  he  had  promised  the  contrary,  which  is  not 
asserted.  Whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  a  true  portrait  of  Addison,  is  now 
of  as  little  consequence,  as  whether  Justice  Shallow  be  a  correct  resem- 
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bianoe  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy^  The  character  b  tnie-4ts'|Nrototyfe  w 
to  be  found  in  erery  generation :  happy  will  it  be  when  the  picture 
has  no  living  origina]. 

The  Atossa  is  by  no  means  so  perfect.  It  is,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  vordy  personal;  for  though  the  separate  features  may  be  found  in 
nature  every  day^  yet  they  have  no  necessary  coherence  or  inter^ 
dependence.  If  you  were  not  told  that  there  had  been  such  a  woman, 
you.could  find  no  reason  in  general  nature  that  there  should  be  such 
a  one.  Atticus  is  a  hundred  men,  but  Atossa  must  always  be  Sarah 
Puchess  of  Marlborou^.  This  is  the  test  that  distinguishes  legiti^ 
inate  satire  from  lampooning,  a  Hogarth  from  a  caricaturist,  a  Fielding* 
from  a  fashionable  novelist-  The  question  should  be,  no^  Is  the 
picture  taken  from  individual  life  ?  but^  Does  its  effect  require  that  th« 
individual  likeness  be  recognized? 

Yet  there  is  one  line  in  this  character  which  is  worth  a  volume  of 
morality,  and  explains  all  the  misanthropy,  and  no  small  part  of  the 
suicide  in  the  wodd : — 

«  Siek  of  li«nrir,  for  very  sdfiskiMM." 

notwit^Mtanding  whidi  line.  Pope  would  have  been  a  nnKh  bettor  man 
if  he  bad  never  written  the  character  at  alL  For  Us  virulent  person.* 
ality,  for  the  rancorous  and  uiqwovoked  hatred  whidi  he  dieriahed 
against  that  high-minded  woman  and  her  illustrious  spouse,  his  gene* 
IfooB  advocate  cffen  no  apology ;  but  for  tl^e  story  of  his  taking  money 
to  suppress  the  verses,  Mr.  Rosooe  has  proved  that  it  rests  on  no 
sii^cient  foundation.  This  point  had  been  cleared  up  before,  in  an 
excellent  article  of  the  ''  Quarterly  Review." 

As  to  the  supposed  breach  of  hospitality  committed  in  the  descrtptioa 
of  Timon's  gardens,  &c,  there  is  not  much  in  it  afiter  alL  There  is  no 
indication  of  a  mahts  animus;  and  Pope,  as  Mr.  Rooooe  say%  ought  to 
be  believed  when  he  dedored,  that  the  passage  had  no  spec^  upjiL* 
cation  to  Canons.  It  is  a  fidse  taste  of  magnificence,  a>  cumbrous  and 
ungenial  hospitality — ^not  any  individual  Duke— that  is  held  up  i4 
ridicule  Oiatitude  lor  a  wearisome  dinner  could  never  fairly  require 
of  Pope  to  suppress  his  animadversions  on  "  trees  cut  to  statQe%"  and 
such  like  enormities,  because  they  hiq>pened  to  be  found  at  Canonsu 


•  We  mention  Fielding  rather  than  a  later  great  name,  because  in  Sir  Walter's 
works  there  is  no  character,  that  could  possibly  be  meant  for  any  living  individual, 
which  the  original  might  not  be  proud  to  acknowledge.  Sir  Walter  h'u  shewn  that 
there  is  no  natural  jor  necessaiy  conneetion  between  laughter  and  scorn ;  that  all  lh»  | 

pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a  parceptiaa  of  the  lodicnMii,  may  be  combioed  with 
perfect  love  and  veneration  of  ths  being  at  whom  you  smik.  Fielding  eouU  do  tfaisy 
but  he  has  done  it  too  seldom. 

3   2 
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If  ihe  Ihrnte  dine  ••w  and  t)i«»«wijfeh.  the  -Sfvirei  -aie  all'thtt-SqiHre's 
viees'tf  4ife'lfiCl>oiil>ol>.lh6  litenytl  it.TtMretiB  pp. fattier- ■oniiMtiOP> tlian 
that  of  ingratitude,  and  yet  tbam  isinMiewhfchi  istmoMfiH^  ao*  Mmdi  at 
faddttni-  ^.y  <-    •  #  >•  >  •(!  i  •  - .    • .  . 

'  Wt  .'Ofknnoti  Mqr  Ihiit  i^r*  R4iMde  hm  been  aqiMUyiuootflaial  in 
traifeiQg  of  >Vap»'8  4»ndiMat«ta  JUidy  WovtfeyiMonti^nia  liMjslktie 
indaad  !ibr  ^herkJbi^yshipra.  ooaacteMee,  liaA  ahe-  ahonld  fllqppoaa  a  piece 
df^Dote  I  ribaUry  applied  i»  her';  .and  leltll  Imb  for  her  fwndeiKety  -tkat 
iibi'shlNiUiflpenly  aeflant«aattii8ion'whick  a  deliota  ladyof  eurtiaKf 
voddnetbe  titppaied  to  understaad.  BlitoFopeVdenial,  whidi  Mr. 
fieMiaa<  takaak  atneiiily*  appaam  AO'Ub  ioihe  laM^aatJy  inmicaL;  tUi^ 
indeed,  ta  aotltha  -anly  oocaaion  twJieieon  Bosooe  beteaya  »'  aiaaplittty, 
UrUch^ialnn  ki  «moeatimtfa  hia  high  inialleotlial  poipara,  flndaoaaiw' 
len -ganiiia  thaa  virtti^. 

M  (tUngs  eontidaredy  hethaa  eevtainly  Mt.die  duMfctar  ^<€*ape 
iniiiA  dearer  than'  hi'  Irand  It.  It  ia*^n  ewMghy  that  the  dbwln 
of*  that  little  mtm  itfave  ia-a  gnat  neaaure  owing  to  Ua  anfimiiMt; 
while  hia  virtiMifs,  and'they  weae  not  few  nor  amaU,  were  hia  oimi.  It 
iB  needleaa  toaay,  that  Boaeoe  waa  not  of  tiuoee  who  maintain  tibat  Papa 
ia  nolBDet  Ha  oalla  him.  the  meat  Aawa»iea#»  corwe^  m»A.pepmlar 
af  Etti^iBh  Poets,  and  we  ahall  net  argoe  the  point  here,  Uadoiito- 
adly  he  waa  the  beet  writer  in  his  lineir  He  eoiddnot  have  bees  Mil. 
|pD<  and iaiitaot  better  to  harea  Milton  andaPope,  than  twoMikeM? 
or,  whidi  is  likelier  to  be&l,  a  greai  Milton  and  a  liiUe  Milton  ^' 
iii'In  the  year  1894  Mr^  Boaooe  waa  ohoeea  ''A  Boyal  Ammmte  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literatuce,"  an.  institutiaa^. of  which  the  beat  dedga 
(and'k  truly  elGoaUentoea)rW|iB»  to^vse  £100  a»year^eaiGb  to  ten  tfteavy 
geatieapen  of  mature  Kge  «ad  narcow  neaaa*  'They  wete  odaelcd 
iihpartiaUy>  without  ngard.to  party,  andipert  onlyaeqiiired  to  yrednoe 
andiead  an  ooaanioiial  eaaay,  by  way  of  ^uit  rent.  Tbia  aaeoeiatiflii 
waa  btdiaa  up  at  the  .deceaee  of  Kiag  George  IV^  ao  -teMla  haying 
hBenrprovidedforitocontiAuanoe*  M^rthApoor,  and  tike  poer  iit  ^pMni^ 
be  the  better  £Mr  the  aanng.  Perhaps  it  is  bastes  it  is*  laterae^ aaen 
new  must  understand,  that  they  haie  nothing  but  their  own  iadaatry 
aetd/frugaUty,to  depend  upon,  and  hare  an  temptation  to  turn  wide 
from* the  direct  path  of  truth.  Augustus  and  Louis  XIV.  did  not 
benefit  literature  bftlf  ae  mudi  by  theh  liberality,  as  they  disgraced 
it  bgr  Ui0  adulation  with  .which  Uiat  libendity  waa  solicited  aod 


I   In  the  year  foUewing.his  appobtment,  Mr.  Roacoe  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  society^  vulue  50  guineas^  fi»  his  merito  as  an  historian. 
Two  great  woiiui,  of  very  unequal  importance^  indeed,  remain  to  be 
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spdm  of,  wkich  aecdfM  tke  dedtoiog  yrars'  of  RotooeV  lilb,  obA. 
suftmntlf  praredfra*  onee  tbe  totatilitif  of  his  talent^-  and  ^kt  perkoji 
tiMi  ill  wkidi*  heietuaed  tlHni^tcr  the  knt*  ' ' 

The  one  wae  a  Aeries  of  phitee  and  deacriptionB,  illustratire  of '  hi» 
adopted  liniifly,  tiM  ScitaaiineK.  This  was  printed.  «t  Iiiferpoc^y  'ilnd 
is  sidd  to  be ''the  most  splendid  workthatefrety  issued  frem  a  pnmiw 
dri  press."  Weemifess  we  lisrer  saw nny  part  of  it;  norshoold  we^be 
able  to  judge  of  its  scientific  merilB  if  we  had;  bnt  the  most  uninfomedr 
nmf  understand  that  it  was  no-  trifling  honour^  ifar  a  man  divided 
between  many  studies,  and  distraeted  by  many  eares^  to  gain  a  Uflfting 
fime  in  a  walk;  of  tBfestigatioD»  whidi  men  oi  efosidendde  renowiir 
haMre  thought  a  sufficient  employment  for  tiieir  undivided  powers.  Tbe- 
phutes  were  many  of  them  from  his  own  drawings,  but  the  gieateir  paK 
from  those  of  two  ladies,  his  daughter-in-law  Mrs*  Edward  Roboob^ 
aad  Miss  R.  Mitter.  In  the  ezecntion  of  tliis  design,  he  fomkl  great 
benefit  from  that  botanic  gunden,  which  he'  had  hinudf  so  great  m 
shaie«in  establishing.  What  veoeption  the  work  met  with  is  testi*. 
fied  by  the  fact,  that  before  the  second  number  was  pubUshed,  there 
was  a  call  for  more  of  the  first  than  had-  origineUy  been  struck  oiF. 

The  other,  and  greater  labour,  led  his  observation  into  a  frr  lose 
pleasing  class  of  subjects,  and  called  him  to  consider  the  most  painfrA 
and  perhi^  the  most  difficnk  problem  in  civil  polity,  that  of  criminal 
juffispndenee,  which  engaged  Ihe  last  serioas  thoughts*  he  devoted- 
to  earth.  ' 

We  have  more  than  onee  adverted  to  his  potitical  writings,  and 
have  not  scrupled  to  declare  our  conviction  that  they  shew  him  t^ 
hare  been  a  belter  man  than  a  pampUeteer.  Neither  his  beaii 
nor  his  head  seem  suited  to  the  trade.  But  when  a  great  queirtie«  o£ 
moral  policy  was  to  be  argued ;  when^  the  reason  of  man  was  tebe 
reiDonciied  with  lus  noblest  feelings,  mercy  to  be  identified  with  justlee, 
and  humanity  with  wisdom ;  thefe  war  a  call  as  apt  as  meet  lor  the 
ripest  fruits  of  Roseoe's  powers,  and  he  obeyed  it  prempd^  and  joyAtHy* 

In  1819,  he  published  his  **  Obmnatutns  am  pemaiJuthpniience,  6iiif 
the  refomuUkm  cf  Cfimimidt /  nfiih  itn*AppMix,  e&MOimng  ike  iaHml 
EeporUirfthe  'JStaiejJ^riiom,  ot  PmiUMmiet  i^*PkikMpkia,  Nhm* 
York,  and  MtusMhuktM^,  andiotkm^  Docrnktmei"  'As  the*  subject  has 
been  sor'fre^kitly  rotxiniMeted  'ilhos^  that  time,  'and  ee  mlBDy  reonnts 
have  beew  eontinually  eMMN^i  the^biM'^ittl^'Iftuidi^'e^ 
of  justice,  much  of  what  Roscoe  advanced  as  neglected  truth,  'WiU 
already  arppear  as  stale  truism;  We*'liave'diseovetedHtde'  hi  the 
^restise^  which  he  was- the  first  to  wtter ;'  but  he  ims  puf'tbe  'argw- 
ments  i^^ainst'  excessive  penislRnentrin*  &  peculiarly  concise  and;- iaa^ 
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uitwaris  of  two  llMNitand  in  a  y€ar>  who  pernhei  bjr-tlie  wm,  by^Ae 
kiiitery*  in  the  dungeon,  or  in  the  flames.  So  true  it  ia,  Aat  ibe  anent 
of  aptople  to  saaguinaiy  laws^diffuwaand  iaaitttaMa«MagiiiaiBryi|iint 
thnougfaont  the  country,  which  equally  iafceto  tha  rakrsand  the  peeple, 
and  beoomeB  a  more  destructive,  because  <a  Mire  pemanant  calaMtty 
than  famine,  peetilenoe,  or  war."    P.  19.  .  .       » 

Mr.  Boacoe  has  heve-correeUy  enough  depiccad  the  efiacte  «£  aaiu 
gqinary  punislunents  in  a  haffd<heitoted  age ;  hnt  he  haa  not  observed 
one  bad  eiec^  whidi  they  hare  in  a  soA^JieaitBd  one  Hlce-  the  pnaent. 
Btt  it  ia  a  aioet  fatal  eSKt,  from  the  ceotagian  whereof  Ma.  Bonae 
himeelf  waa  not  absolutely  fine«  They  iitterly  destroy  all  abhomnoe  «f 
crine.  They  absolutely  enlist  every  good  feeMng  in  the  senrioe  of  the 
cnminaA.  We  say  deliberately,  every  good  fuUngy  because  no  ^fieiimg 
oan  be  good  which  is  not  purely  benevolent.  The  infliction  of  pain  iir 
any  ease,  can  only  be  justified  by  a  lofity,  oold,  paasionleas  reason.  H/t 
that  indicts  pain,  without  feding  pain,  is  brutal;  he  that  haa  pleaame 
in  the  pains  even  of  the  Eternal  Enemy,  is  devilidi*  There&re  we  say 
driiberataly,  that  sanguinary  laws  eidiat  erery  good^/eeiiiig  in  h^ialf  of 
the  criminal.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  the  legisUtor^  of  the  judge,  of 
the  public  to  maater  these  feelings ,-  but  then  the  ressooi  which  con- 
demns them  should  be  direct  and  f^ain  to  every  capacity.  In  n  free 
oountvy,  it  is  a  sufficient  motive  fcr  the  abrogatiott  of  a  fienal  ennot* 
meat,  that  its  justice  requires  to  be  demonstrated  by  arguaaent 
The  discussicm  always  excites  a  damoor,  and  that  damour  enoonages 
the  Tidous  with  hopes  of  impunity.  Punishment  lor  csample  can 
never .  be  justified  by  high .  or  abstract  reasonings ;  -beeauae  the 
example  is  intended  to.  operate  upon  the  ignorant'  and  oonne- 
minded,  who  will  not  understand  any  thing  but  what  as  direct  and 
ps^ttUe.  If  the  people  at  large  were  caiqiable  of  comprdiendtin^  the 
severe  morality,  or  the  long.drawn  deduction  of  osnsequeaoea,  by  whkk 
some  have  attempted  to  yindicate  our  andent  lasrs,  would  tliey  need  to 
be  restrained  by  terror?  Would  there  be  any  «nmes^thut  iheeo  which 
arise  fktMn  insanity,  or« sudden  psssiony^r  which ithtre is bk>  law?  With 
the  great  bulk  of  nsanlaad,  a  crimitel  is  alwslystaii  aAijact>  eitber  of 
lawless  vf^,  or.iof  BMrecompassinirM  Give  i  the- 'aMbtbeii^  omaway, 
and  they  would  dther  resdue  or  tear  tOnpieces  eviny  man  thai  is 
b|i»ughl  to  exaciition.  Law,  to  be  effMstive  for  igaadi  rnmit  nailr«ilij-  he 
JMat)Ttalt'«bi4(fdt)lo>baTS0i  .It  should  kriit  taorai  initif otdi,  nk  iaoM  as 
a^pbjNiod.tlBrnm)^  butiwe  do  not^hesiilafe  to.  snyb^thal;  uniflr  the  late 
fl^etam^  jt  tended  to  morav  to  promote  orilne,  by^anaidng  the  people 
wnsae,  •than.itotehedc  itj  by  making  them  more  wary.  Herhcat  that  can 
becsaid  4»  multiplied  hangings,  is,  ihat  »  jrogue  hanged  in  atcegtm  die 
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feveri'  But  ifftU  letidMM^  olgoTerament  i^  td>foi«¥affttiie|i«opl^, 
dther  bjiifaliaillarlziiigfitlilein'Vith  '«ocrtae9^  of 'horror;  orobylilmiiiig^tiicf 
tide 'ofthcir' wfrn^iMtA At^m  kiwrong^haiiifel,  th^rogoto  #ill'lne#eRse 
to^  'tet  ft**i llve'iatiiiost^  tdiiiglflnce  >bf ' the  hUng-ttan,  tkotigh'  the  HAVjr 
wfeV0UHrigged'to'vifJfirWt«r8^'<      ♦ 

In  a  truly  Christian  state,  tk^k  would  be  no  lie^  for  nndtctlTb 
pOttislflneiltsilit  aiil^  '®myipuirpoe0  of 'iA^eki>  of-der  vpould  be^ati^w^^, 
iknd  tiie  Mijesif  bf 'RigMeoiMiesbfdiy'bMBrfed^  J^fentntte;^,  the  tftioim 
andnvwnrecl bb$edt  whei^of'shoiddbe/ArBt,  to  tmbstantiatfe  the  imbm. 
table'4i8liibctlon' of  "right  tiiiv^  wpeMgj'  and  seeoncHy,  tofittq[)re88  dn  the 
effender'the'  ^tionttityofhiB^siti/  abd  make  him  >meet  Vmp  pardij^-attd 
reMovatteu.'  -  Sd^'a  state  k9«his  Mr.  Rmi^  uiiutifbeeff  cMftfcmplUM, 
when  he  sayv'tiiat'reftinhotioh  ts4;l]^'sole  )egltkiiate'end'T>f  ftimiainiMllti; 
but  at  Tthat  'tfliiiin  tto  o^Antrf  'has  yet  anHi^  '  *  We  can  id^  concede  % 
codimunity  actttalbeid  and  gii^venied 'by  a  stribt  stoical  virtue,  a  'fierce 
JEfebrew  zeal  Against  vi^^  wherein  an  eittremd  rigour  of  law  would  be 
required  to  satilsfy  thb  puMie  sense  of  justice.  8ueh  was  the  Jewish 
Theocracy  meaht  te»'be»  and  sudh  a  state  was  eontetnphited  by  ihA 
Puritan  Pk^lialneiit/who  tnad^  luluhc^  cubital  for  the  first  "ofilbnee, 
and  Biinple  incontinence  for  ^the  second  But  nOt  'such  is'  the  ntnAetii 
condition  of  society ;  nor  is  ft  to  any  such  austerity  of  morals  that  the 
multiplication  of  aqpital  punishments  is  to  be  ascribed.  We  are  not 
virtuous  enough'  to  have  any  right  to  be  severe,  eveti  if  it' were  true 
(and  if  it  be  true,  the  New  Testament  is  fiiite),  that  severity  is  eithei* 
part  or  sign  of  virttte.  lai  him  that  hatftio  nn,  tkrtm  tkej^tt  sione. 
We  are  bid'  to  imitate  our  Heavenly  Father,  not  as  a  Lord  of'  Hosts^ 
and  a  God  of  battles,  not  as  an  atenger  and  a  consuming  fire,  but  as  he 
is  a  Ood  of  mefcy,  for  we  all  need  mercy,  as  he  is  the  Fkther  that 
maieth  hii  sun't9  rise  an  the  evil  and  on  the  go6i,  and  sent^h  rain  on 
the- Just  and  the  wnjust,  ' 

Under  his  third  head;  **  Onihe  prevertiion  qferiimsy'  Mr.  Rosooe 
laments  the  u4ter  want 'of  dlscipSne  and  moral  education  adapted 
to  the  great  body  of  'the  Bngli^  people.  Of  the  wone  than  insof^ 
fidency  of  what  has  been  called  popular  edneatkin,  he*  speaks  as  a 
man  shoold  s|ieak,  who  knows'  in  what  consists  t^  true  happiness  of 
men  and  of  nations.  ^*  Undoubtedly,  the  best  preservative  agdnst  the 
commission  of  erimes,  is  R-eorreet  sense  of  morsU'  duty,  so  etrbn^ 
inforced  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  To  suppose  that  all  efTortff  to 
hicalcate  tbeae  jHrecepts  are  fruitless,  is  to  admit  that  their  author 
delivoed  l^em  in  vain.  All  persons  will  agree,  that  tiie  inciilcatiott  of 
saiih  sentiments  on  the  minds  of  youth,  would  not  only  be  the  best, 
but  the  cheapest  mode  of  preventing  crimes.    Yet  if  we  compare  the 
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eAnrts  that  iiave  been  made  for  this  purpose,  vith  the  inunenBe  task 
thiU;  yet  remains  unaocomplished,  we  cannot  flatter  ourselYea  with 
having  made  any  extraordinary  progress.  We  seem  as  yet  to  liaTe  had 
but  an  imperfect  glance  of  the  ^  true  principles  upon  which  a  Tirtuoiis 
education  is  founded,  and  to  have  allowed  a  scanty  .and  putial  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellect  to  supersede  the  more  important  cultivation  of  the 
heart  The  further  thia  kind  of  instruction  is  carried,  the  more  doubU 
ful  is  its  expediency,  if  the  affections  and  feelings  have  -not  Had  an 
equal  share  of  attention,  as  it  places  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  youth; 
without  directing  them  in  the  use  of  it.  To  suppose  that  talents  and 
virtue  are  inseparably  united,  is  to  close  our  eyes  against  daily  experi* 
ence ;  yet  we  neglect  to  avail  ourselves  of  those  tender  years  in  vhich 
the  deepest  impressions  are  made,  to  form  the  character  for  the  benefit 
of  society,  and  to  cultivate  those  seeds  of  social  affection  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  every  human  bosom.  By  a  just  retribution  fpr  our 
foUy,  it  costs  us  more  to  punish  crimes  than  it  would  to  prevent  them. 
Independent  of  all  that  the  community  suffi^s  by  plunder  and  depreda- 
tion, in  frequent  bloodshed,  and  continual  annoyance,  it  ia  harrassed  a 
second  time  in  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice  ;  and  it  may  safely  be 
asserted,  that  the  amount  it  expends  for  this  purpose,  more  than 
douUes  the  spoliation  sustained.  Perhaps  a  day  may  yet  arrive^  when 
it  may  be  thought  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the  great  and 
annually  increasing  amount  expended  in  bringing  criminals  to  justice, 
would  not  be  better  devoted  to  the  inculcation,  on  the  minds  and 
temper  of  youth,  of  such  principles  and  dispositions  as  might  prevent 
the  perpetration  of  those  crimes  which  it  is  now  employed  to  punish.'" 

Thus  hr  Roscoe  speaks  like  himself;  but  when  he  advises  legislators 
to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  honour  and  of  shame,  and  to  substitute  dis. 
graceful  for  painful  penalties,  we  are  inclined  to  demur.  Honour  and 
shame  are  feelings  bestowed  by  nature  for  wise  ends :  their  extinction 
marks  the  last  hopeless  stage  of  depravity ;  but,  like  all  other  passions, 
they  are  good  only  so  far  as  they  are  natural  and  necessary.  They 
should  never  be  artificially  excited,  or  diverted  from  their  instinctive 
oour8e,-^far  less  should  they  be  entlironed  in  the  seat  of  reason.  But 
above  all  (and  which  is  moie  to  our  present  question),  shame  should 
never  be  made  a  punishment,  nor  should  punishment  be  rendered 
unnecessarily  shameful.  If  the  punishment  be  capital,  can  it  be  ri^t 
to  distinct  the  thoughts  of  the  vilest  malefactor,  by  withdrawing  thenoi 
from  his  own  state  to  the  (pinions  of  curious  or  unfeeling  gazers  ?  Is 
it  right  to  desecrate  the  awfulness  of  death,  by  associations  of  gratui- 
tous ignominy  ?  Surely  a  day  of  execution  should  be  a  day  of  moumin|^ 
and  general  humiliation ;  but  the  correlative  passion  of  shame  is  scorn. 
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wbich  makes  Man  pVoud>  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  proad  of  others' 
disgrace,  whidi  be  oaght  to  consider  his  own.  If,  on  the  cither  hand, 
the  ptmishment  be  not  capital,  the  infliction  of  ^ominf  almost  predudes 
the  chance  of  TefomMtion.  It  eltiles  the  poor  Tictim  from  all  sodid 
sytopathies;  it  begets  either  deadly  resentment,  or  utter  shamelessness; 
it  induces,  nay  compels,  a  wretch,  to  whom  soKtude  must  needs 
be  unindurable,  to  herd  with  those  whose  glory  »  ib  their  shame. 
Bather  let  the  code  of  Draco  be  executed  by  Rhadanumthus,  and 
every  offence  be  visited  with  the  avenging  sword,  than  eondemn  dnUt 
taian  to  Hve,  whom  the  law  has  made  a  bye-word,  and  a  plague..spot. 

In  the  ensuing  parts  of  bis  worlr,  M#.  Roscoe  considers  th<$  ^ubjeii^ 
of  capital  and  secondary  punishments  minutely.  The  inflictiori  of^eflHf 
he  appears  to  disapprove  in  toto,  and  appeals  to  the  good  success  atteud. 
ing  its  abolition  by  the  Grand  IXike  of  Tuscany,  in  1786.  Whatever 
may  be  the  tendency  of  individual  opinions  on  the  lawfulness  or  titpe- 
df^ncy  of  taking  life  for  life,  it  is  highly  unadvisable  to  moot  ^e 
pdthl  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling.  Such  discussions  could 
only  retard  that  mitigation  at  which  the  Advocates  of  humanity  ard 
aiming,  by  weakening  their  most  taking  argument;  viz.,  the  apparent 
injustice  of  subjecting  unequal  crimes  to  equal  penalties* 

The  consideration  of  punishment*  of  inferior  degree  led  him  to 
Speak  of  penitentiaries.  We  cannot  fo\\6w  him  through  his  various 
details  on  this  head,  which  occupy  the  most  considerable'  part  af  his 
voivme,  and  li  long  appendix.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  prison 
might  be  rendered  a  school  of  reformation.  But  while  he  contefids 
ibr  the  necessity  of  sedlusion  and  strict  superintendence,  he  depre- 
cates all  extreme  harshness,  and  particulariy  dieaipproves  of  soHtary 
confinement. 

Some  remarks  on  the  penitentiary  system  in  the  United  States, 
repeated  and  reinforced  in  subsequent  pamphlets,  engaged  Mr.  RoSicde 
in  a  controversy  with  several  writers  of  that  republic^  which  comm^ced 
in  1825,  and  was  only  finished  with  his  last  exertiions  in  this  wetted. 
His  intense  application  to  this  labour  perhaps  tended  to  shorten  his 
days.  But  it  was  a  cause  to  which  he  begrudged  not  the  remitoi  ^ 
his  strength.    It  was  a  point  where  he  was*  happy  to  say, —  * 

H&:  eastut  artemgue  repono. 
My  work  is  done :  I  here  rengn  ^e  pea, 
And  eH  my  MX  to  plead  tbe  eaaae  of  jb«b. 

He  had  the  comfort  to  hear  that  his  aoffumento  had  not  been  vainly 
wafted  over  the  AthmtSc ;  that  a  miMi^r  plan  had  been  adopted  in 
the  treatment  of  those  unhappy  beings,  whom  it  was  hfai  hope,  and 
struggle,  and  prayer  to  restoie  to  the  condition  of  useful  citiaens,  and 
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tbe  biglier  digDity  of  good  men.  Dr.  Traill  meotions  haTing  hesrd 
him  dedare,  not  ]<mg  before  bis  departure,  **  that  no  literary  distinetHB 
bad  ever  afforded  him  half  tbe  gratification  he  reoeiyed  from  the 
reflection  on  the  part  be  had  taken  in  this  great  question  ;  and  he 
expressed  his  satisfiiction,  that  be  now  might  be  permitted  to  think 
that  be  had  not  lired  altogether  in  vain," 

He  was  then  fiwt  approaching  the  period  when  such  reflectiaiB  are 
most  of  all  precious.  In  the  winter  of  1827^  in  consequence  of  inteoK 
application  to  his  work  on  Penitentiaries,  to  which  he  was  urged  bv 
the  approadiing  departure  of  a  vessel  for  Americf^  he  was  attacked  witk 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  mouth.  His  friend  aad 
phyeipian  Dr.  Traill  was  immediately  called ;  tbe  patient  was  freelr 
Ued^  on  which  he  recovered  his  speedi^  and  the  introduction  of  a  seta 
into  his  neck  removed  the  paralytic  aflection  of  his  mouth.  Intcsse 
study  was  forbidden,  and  after  an  interval  of  perfect  relaxation  from  hb 
literary  occupations,  be  recovered  suffidently  to  be  able  to  complete 
bis  botanical  work  and  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Goke's  library,  and  to  comet 
for  the  presd  his  latest  tracts  on  prison  disci|rfine«  It  was  a  gttA 
satisfaction  to  find  his  intellect  quite  entire ;  and  it  remained  so  t6 
within  an  hour  of  his  death.* 

For  some  time  he  bad  entertained  a  design  of  translating^  in  oonoert 
with  Dr.  TraiU,  Lanzi's  *' HUtory  <^ Italian  PainHng;'  a  work  which 
bis  own  increasing  years,  and  the  various  avooations  of  his  associito; 
induced  him  to  relinquish ;  with  the  less  regret,  as  it  devolved  ap(» 
his  son  to  execute  the  task,  to  his  own  and  bis  Other's  honoor. 

The  last  public  works  of  Mr.  Roscoe  were,  a  letter  congratuladBg 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  on  his  elevation  to  the  woolsack ;  ani 
an  earnest  solicitation  to  La  Fayette,  on  the  arrest  of  Polignac  and 
the  other  Cariist  Ministers,  urging  him,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  he 
authority  and  influence,  not  to  let  the  triumph  of  the  ''  three  dap" 
be  stained  by  bloody  and  vindictive  executions.  So  accordant  were  all 
tbe  acts  of  Roscoe's  life  and  pen. 

Though  he  was  now  incapable  of  sustaining  the  excitement  of  pnv 
miscuous  society,  in  the  bosom  of  his  femily,  and  with  a  few  old  and 
valued  friends,  he  still  enjoyed  an  innocent  cheerfulness.  Destli 
approached,  not  unforeseen,  yet  gently — rather  announced  by  increasiflg 
weakness,  than  by  actual  pain.  He  looked  calmly  on  the  passaff 
he  had  so  soon  to  make.  Not  many  days  before  his  last,  he  was  heard 
to  declare,  *'  that  '"he  thanked  the  Almighty  for  having  pennitted  iun 
t()  pass  a  life  of  much  happiness,  which,  though  somewhat  checkered 
with  vicissitudes,  had  been  on  the  whole  one  of  much  enjoyment ;  aod 

•  Dr.  Traill's  Memoir. 
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he  trusted  tliat  he  would  be  enaUed  to  resign  it  cheerfully  whenerer  it 
pleased  God  to  call  him." 

That  call  was  made  aa  the  30th  of  Juoe^  1831,  when  a  fit  of  influenza 
ended  the  life  of  Roscoe. 

His  many  friends,  and  many  more  who.  would  gladly  hare  been  bis 
friends,  will  look  impatiently  for  the  publication  of  hb  correspondence, 
and  the  more  perfect  picture  of  his  mind  and  habits,  the  more  minute 
nanratiTe  of  his  taransactions,  which  may  be  expected  from  Mr.  Henry 
Rosooe.  Meanwhile,  we  trust  we  have  dcmehim  no  injustice,  and  have 
gratified  eur  owo  ieeliogs,  by  thus  publicly  testifyiDg  our  respect  to  his 
memory.  * 

From  a  general  survey  of  what  Roscoe  was,  did,  and  wrote,  his 
character  seems  happily  expressed  in  the  words  of  Tacitus ;  ^^  Bomum 
mrum  JacUe  credos^  magnum  UbetUer."  The  goodness  of  his  heart 
appears  in  every  page  of  his  writings,  and  was  in  all  his  ways ;  but 
to  discover  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  intellect,  and  the  noble 
energy  of  his  will,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  variety  of  his  accom- 
plishments, and  the  perseverant  efibrts  of  his  lodg  life  fOT  the  benefit  of 
his  kind.  His  brightest  literary  praise  is  unquestionably  that  of  a 
biographer  and  historian ;  but  it  was  a  fax  higher  glory,  that  he  was  a 
grey.headed  friend  of  freeiom.  The  Romans  went  forth  from  their 
city,  when  threatened  with  a  siege,  to  thank  the  Consul  who  fied  from 
Gannee,  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  republic.  How  should 
that  man  be  honoured,  who,  after  the  disappointment  of  a  hundred 
hopes,  after  a  hundred  vicissitudes  of  good  and  ill,  nmer  despaired  ef 
human  naiure  f 


p.  S.  We  are  aware  that  Mr,  Roflooe  wrote  many  things  in  periodicaLsy  &o.,  of 
which  we  have  given  no  account  Among  the  rest,  a  poem  on  the  ^roffrets  of 
engraving.  But  we  cannot  forbear  to  mention  ^BuUerfties  Ball^^  which,  though 
published  merely  as  a  child's  book,  has  the  true  spirit  of  Faery  poesy,  and  reminds 
one  of  the  best  things  in  Herrick. 
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iTulvfiio^iBMQueMy  todojtialiae  to  tbisgMn^aMl  ^Md 
to  dittinguflh  amid  the  iKrte  and  aoddento  of  hia  jtfc,  what 
Aom  vhat  waa  advantiiMiai  what  waa  itwij  admitaUli  fram 
fldlf  eactraovduMry.  Aof  chUd  wyiiwoadarwhenatMWft  tiha.^pacftuaof 
mm$a  who.hnt  oiifad  rawA  the.wcnid;  h«t.thaawaBdar  |MMit»  an  jana. 
aUeiala  w  umaiwaBed  WMPd  dm|^  epfuMi*  what  d^d  Gkiok  tha*  at^ht 
Ml  haira  haaa  dma  faf  ihoadradai  Tt<a»uiiuamgiie£the  piancft^efaa 
.twioa  or  4himu  a«uUiMtyift«thaeightamlkisaafcuiy,Huib 
qr  a  Mnylhnawiii  afctyHneve  thaaa.  tnp  boaa  .tha  (Aichqpala^ite  the 
Black  Sea  would  wake  an  Aisgoniit.  -  i^  thaitottfnri  glial  uci  cf  his, 
wbo,  lA  thefidth  of  acicacai  first  aonght/awaatwaMl  paan^atothc 
Saat,  IDoQkhadiip.elaiaai  aad  ia  wild  ad«entiifaB^:niamno«aai^l^ 
afipalluitg  prirftikQi^  hair^hawMlth  gotpw,  and  tenifio  idtring ;  m  the 
r«maotic»  the  inagtaalire,  the  p<latical»  hia  ^ircyay^  thon|fh>by  no 
banani'aiia  cestaialr  to ^aaccadad- ly .thaae  o£  aaiiiar 
Whether  aay  laadsmaa^  liawav^  aeieiilaflfi.aaa  tMj  appeacMrta  the 
merit  of  Cook  as  a  naTigator  and  an  improTcr  of  iiangatiaB,ia  eiin,aail|^ 
doubtful ;  oertaioly>  words  oannat  convey  the  peculiar  nature  or 
of  his  difficultiesy  and  thereibre  must  give,  a  very  Inadequate 
sion  of  his  skill  in  surmounting  themi  Our  nautacal  readeva  will 
excuse  our  bret ity  and  imperfectidn^  and  if  need  be,  out  probaUe  arvan 
in  technicals,  ihr  »  it  possifale,  in  a  popular  w(n*k,  to  explain  to  the 
uninitiate  the  extent  of  his  benefits  to  geography^  astronomy^  and 
magnetism;  how  much  he  coDtributed  to  elucidate  the  sympa*hetic 
laws  which  bind  the  universe  togeth^,  or  what  he  added  to  our  know, 
ledge  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth. 

But  the  moral  greatness  of  Cook,  his  perfection  of  self-command^  the 
power  whereby  he  impressed  inferior  minds  with  the  feeling  of  his 
mental  superiority  in  emorgendes,  where  nothing  but  such  an  irapies. 
aion  could  have  maintained  obedience,  his  considerate  and  aaanly 
humanity,  his  pastoral  anxiety  for  all  entrusted  to  his  dutrge,  hk 
industrious  aeal-for  the  good  of  men  so  fer  removed  from  Buropean 
sympathies  and  associations,  that  many  would  hardly  have  acknow. 
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ledged  tbem  for  fdlow-^veatures^  tbe  strength  of  his  intellect  in  coa^ 
ceiFtng  and  oomprehendijig  great  ends^  bis  adToitoess  in  adapting^  his 
persererjuioe  in  applying  weans  oondudTe  to  those  ends;  all^  in  short, 
which  constitute  the  man,  apart  ham  the  wienoe  and  the  prafessttm, 
may  be  rendered  intelligible  to  all ;  and  to  these  points  we  shall  direct 
our  jHrindpal  attention. 

James  Cook  was  born  on  the  37th  of  October,  17^  His  Either  was 
an  agrieoltoral  labourer,  or  fiEum-servaot,  who  migrated  from  his  native 
JNorthomberland,  to  the  northern  district  of  Yorkshire,  called  Cleve- 
land*  la  the  snaMoTilhge  of'Mivton,  in  the  Nevth^Biding,  mid*. 
wif  between  GMsbroagh  aw)  fitoakton-upon-Tess^  the  Giromanangator 
wae*  bom  in  a  dayJnggin^  wfakh  his  feaie  has  not  protoeled  i^rom  demo- 
lition.  His  mother's  ehristian  name  was  Grace,  and  he  was  (me  of  Mae 
diikbea.  No  wonder  if  his  first  years  were  familiar  with  porerty  and 
pciTatiesi.  Yet  his  pannti^  who  seem  to  have  been  good  in  a  dass 
where  gaodntaM  m  myt  rare,  ooatrired,  evea  from  the  pittance  of  a 
labower 's  wi^pss,  to  est  apavt  a  few  pence  weekly,  to  {Nrooat^  for  their 
ofspriag  snob  initmctioa  as  the  viOmge  dame  coM  aqpply*  Notwith- 
standing the  obscurity  of  Cook's  childhood,  the  name  of  his  speoteded 
tutoress-  has  been  preeerred  from  obliviott.  It  was  Dame  Walker* 
Whether  the  ftitore  mvigator  was  distinguished  by  a  f»pid  )H!«ogreas  in 
A  B  C,  we  hare  not  aseertained ;  but  judging  by  analogy,  we  should 
rather  conjecture  the  rermrse.  The  men,  who  ultimately  do  their 
inatvwiera  most  credit,  are  frequently  those  who  give  them  most  trouhk; 
and  ttaottg  arasculine  miuds^  whose  characteristic  is  austere  good  mpm, 
and  that  rigid  selC^xmtmil  vhioh  qualifies  atike  to  obey  and  lO 
cammand^  seldom  acquire  the  elements  of  any  knowledge  nqadly •  A 
truly  great' man  generally  has  the  reputation  of  a  dull  boy.  It  ia  not 
reom^ded  whether  dame  Walker  discovered  the  germs  of  genius  in  young 
Ckkok,  ev  whether  he  disphtjmi,  in  diildhood,  that  inquitttive  qwrit 
whidi  afterwards  oonducted  him  round  the  ^bbe.  If  he  did,  it  is  prt^ 
bable  tiunt  his  enquiries  procured  him  more  whipping  than  information; 
fcr  there  is  aething.that  teachers  of  the  dd  school  didike  moseina 
piapU  than  addag  qijkestians,  espeddly  if  they  chance  to  be  questions 
out  of  the  ac^ie  of  die  said  teachers!'  knowledge. 

The  village  dame>  a  dbarseter  so  useful  in  ftct,  so  ddightful  to 
eontemplatioi^  and  so  beentiMly  described  by  Shenstoae,  is  fast  disajj^. 
pearing  firom  sedety.  Ceeipared  to  the  speed  and  elBdeacy  of  modem 
plans  of  education,  their  m^ods  of  instruetioa  were  as  the  tdl  of  the 
distaff  and  spindle  to  the  operation  of  the  spinning  jenny.  It  would  be 
idle  to  regnst  a  ehange  which  may  peoduee  much  good,  and  which  the 
present  condition  of  Ae  eemmunity  in  a  manner  ncceeritates;  yet  it  is 
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not  without  a  Strong  feeling  of  interest  that  we  regard  the  few  surri. 
vnrs  of  this  Tenerable  sisterhood,  and  we  cannot  bear  to  see  their  little 
chaises,  their  joy  and  their  pride,  taken  from  under  their  care.  It  is  a 
oommon-plaoe  argHment  against  improrements  in  education,  that  the 
new  systems  will  ne^er  produce  greater  or  better  men  than  hare  grown 
up  under  the  old  ones.  Persons  who  pursue  this  lineof  reasoiHiii^,  may 
possibly  point  to  the  fame  of  Cook,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  sofficiency 
of  tlames'  schools  for  popular  education.  But  it  is  extremely  objiisI 
and  delusive  to  calculate  either  the  merit  of  individual  teadiers^  or  the 
value  of  establii^ments  and  systeoM  by  the  number  or  emuaenoe  of  tiie 
great  men  reared  under  them.  For  not  to  mentioD  Uiat  all  great  men 
are,  in  some  sort,  telf  educated,  the  methods  and  circunataiHseB  bmbC 
fovourable  to  the  maturing  and  exercise  of  great  faculttea,  whelher 
moral  or  intellectual,  are  by  no  means  the  most  favourable  t»  average 
hearts  and  minds.  The  most  saintly  virtue  is  often  produoed  hi  the 
most  dissolute  ages,  and  af^years  in  persons' whose  youth  has  heen  beset 
by  temptation  and  ill-example.  But  that  master,  that  UBiversity,  that 
system  is  to  be  preferred,  which  produces  the  kett  mediocfiiy,  and  whose 
pupils  are  roost  generally  respectable. 

When  little  Cook  had  attained  his  eighlh  year,  hia  fiither,  who  bore 
an  excellent  character  for  industry,  fhigaKty,  and  integrity,  obtained 
the  humble  but  cottfidentiid  situation  of  hmd,  or  agricultural  snper- 
intendent  of  the  &rm  of  Airy  Hohne,  near  Great  Ayton,  belongiDg  to 
Thomas  Skottowe,  Esq.  Hither  the  good  nan  removed  with  his 
£simily.  James  was  sent,  at  Mr.  Skottowe's  expense,  to  a  day  eehoel 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  was  taught  writing,  and  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  arithmetic-— sufficient  learning  to  qualify  him  for  the 
situation  of  a  shopkeeper,  which  is  often  the  highest  mark  of  rural 
ambition.  There  is  something  very  tempting,  especially  to  a  iii«»tlier, 
in  the  name  of  profits ;  and  tender  parents  of  low  condition  are  desirous 
of  procuring  in-door  employments  for  their  offispring.  Before  he  was 
full  thirteen  years  old,  James  was  apprenticed  to  a  haberdasher,  at 
Staiths,  near  Whitby,  then  a  considerable  fishing  town*  The  daily  sight 
of  vessels,  and  the  conversaUon  of  seamen,  soon  discovered  to  his  young 
mind  that  the  sea  was  his  vocation:  he  quarrelled  with  the  shop, 
obtained  his  discharge,  leaped  over  the  counter,  and  bound  himsdf 
for  seven  years  to  John  and  Henry  Walker,  of  Whitby,  two  worthy 
brothers,  of  the  society  of  friends,  who  were  extensively  engaged  in 
the  coal  trade,  and  joint  owners  of  the  ship  Free-Love,  on  board  of 
which  Mr.  CSook  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  marine  apprenticeship ; 
and  when  that  was  expired,  he  continued  to  sore  aa  a  common  sailor 
in  the  coasting  trade,  which,  although  it  may  fumiah  littie  to  gratify 
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either  a  wild  passion  for  adTeDtiire»  or  the  more  laudable  thirst  for 
▼arious  knowledge,  affords  toil  and  hardship,  peril  and  experience^  in 
daily  abondanoe.  At  length  he  was  raised  to  the  static  o?  mate  in 
one  of  John  Walker's  Tessebi  This  is  a  fevouraUe  testimony  to  his^ 
general  conduct,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  superiority  of  his 
mind  was  observed  by  his  employers,  or  that  any  presentiment  of  hi& 
high  destination  had  dawned  upon  himself.  Hewaa  learning  the 
practical  detail  of  his  profitosion^  and  perhaps  meditating^  through  the 
long  hours  of  the  night-watch,  on  the  scientific  principles  and  possible 
improFOBeats  of  navigation^  During  these  years,  it  is  probable  that 
he  never  launched  hr  from  the  British  shores;  The  Newcastle  coal 
trade,  in  whidi  he  was  principally  engaged,,  has  long  been  ''  the  nursery 
of  British  seamen,"  or  rather  a  sort  of  government  preserve,  an  unfaiL 
ing  resource,  whenever  the  ocean  is  to  be  made  the  area  of  plunder,  and 
the^  high. way  of  death. 

In  the  spring  oi  17^»  when  certain  disputes  respecting  the  bound, 
aries  of  the  French  and  English  settlemente  in  North  America,  left 
undecided  at  the  clumsy  negociations  of  AixJa-Chapeile,  had  produced 
aggressions  which  were  supposed  to  render  war  ^^  just  and  necessary/' 
a  hot  press  of  sailors  took  place  in  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  king* 
dom.  Cook's  vessel  was  then  lying  in  the  Thames,  and  as  he  had  little 
chance  of  escape  or  concealment,  and  perhaps  secretly  longed  for  a 
wider  sphere  of  actirity  than  the  home  commerce  supplied,  he  resolved 
to  prevent  the  indignity  <if  impressmeiit,  by  volunteering  into  the 
royal  navy.  He  went  to  a  rendezvous  at  Wapping,  and  entered  with 
an  offeer  of  the  Eagle  man^-war,  a  ship  of  sixty  guns,  then  commanded 
by  Captain  Hamer.  When  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Hugh) 
Palliser  was  appointed  to  the  Eagle,  in  October,  1755,  he  found  James 
Cook  already  distinguished  as  an  able  and  meritorious  seaman,  exact 
and  adroit  in  the  perfmmance  of  his  duty,  and  bearing  marks  of  more 
intelHgenoe  than  the  duties  of  a  fore-mast  man  called  into  exercise. 
All  the  officers  concurred  in  testifying  to  his  merits,  and  Captain 
Palliser  gave  him  as  much  countenance  and  encouragement  as  the 
necessarily  aristocratic  discipline  of  the  navy  permits  a  commander  to 
bestow  upon  a  common  man.  Nor  were  his  deserts  unknown  or 
neglected  in  his  native  province,  for  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  M.  P.  for  Scar* 
borough,  wrote  to  the  Captain,  informing  him  that  several  neighbouring 
gentlemen  had  much  interested  themselves  in  behalf  of  one  Cook,  whom 
he  understood  to  be  a  sailor  on  board  the  Eagle,  and  whom  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  raise  to  a  more  advantageous  station.  Mr*  Osbal. 
deston  requested  to  ktfOw  in  what  manner  he  might  best  conduce  to 
the  young  man's  promotion.     Captain  Palliser,  in  reply,  admitted  the 
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j«fltiee  of  Cork's  dains,  and  as  the  rafeft  of  ihe  aerriee  did  not  aliov 
him  to  be  raiaad  to  a  coaniniflBOB,  cniggettod  die  propfisly  of  ptocaiiai^ 
Um  ft  Maatef^a  vnmmU  The  esertiani  of  Ins  frienda  were  fatmyt 
— d'pcrtwfeiiiigai  for  no  leas  tlia&  tiu«e  ooeli  irartftftte  weie  prucmwi 
wHhui  Uto  daya^  Ffaral  for  the  GiMipna  sloop^  whkA  iraa  UmatiL  to  ba 
already  ftunidMd  with  aMaater;  tecotMj,  to  theO<rlaaid»  ^vrlddi  had 
aailad  Jtst  a  day  before ;  aftdthinUy,  to  the  Mercury,  to  aHiieii  lasl  ha 
fhM  atifciiany  appoiaited;  Msy  IMi,  17^.  Though  little  iavMoa^ded  of 
Ma  prooeadiaga  in  the  four  yeara  interraaing  between  1755  md  1999, 
the^e  can  be  no  donbt  that  he  emfdoyed  hioMBelf  in  pufwiito  tot 
dMfereni  item  the  ordinary  foutiae  of  a  oomnoD'  aailor'a  Kfo  ;  aaid  thit 
hiataienta  «nd firoficien^ were  triedy  pnyred,  and  appreeiaited  by hii 
a^qMrioTBy  since  we  ahailioon  sea  him  raeoaimended  to  a  aemee  TetfoM^ 
great  acieaoe^  experienoad  intrepidity,  aad  dtat  cool  feadiaeaa  «f  ic 
source,  whidh  no  difficulty  finds  unprovided. 

The  deatiaatasii  of  the  Mercury  was  to  N<«th  America,  where  At 
jobed  the  aquadroa  under  A^faaind  Sir  Charles  Sennders,  then  lying  is 
the  fiter  St  Lawrence,  to  couqierato  with  the  ktad  ibroes  under 
Geaeral  Woifo,  ia  the  foraoas  siege  of  Quebec  When  Wolfe  waa  madi- 
taihig  his  aittak^  oa  the  French  canp  at  MontaaoraMsi  aad  Besnport,  it 
was  jydiiped  necessary  that  the  soundings  of  the  river,  between  the  bh 
^'Orlems  and  the  noith  shore  should  be  aocnrately  taken,  in  eedv 
that  the  Adniial  might  lay  his  ships  so  as  to  cover  the  apptroaefo  of  Ihe 
amy  to'  the  heatile  poets.  To  this  service  Cook  wns  apeeia^  nesai. 
meHded  by  Captain  Paliiser ;  and  though  it  is  doubted  whether  he  had 
eliar  tahen  a  pencil  in  hia  hand  before,  sm^^waa  hk  natural  ai^acity, 
thht  be  eneoatod  his  diiksQlt  taak  ia  the  moat  coia|deto  asaaiBer,  aad 
pIpodAcad  m  ch«rt  which  was  long  the  model  and  authority  of  all  eCken^ 
Aa  the  tract-  of  water  to  be  explored  was  commaBded  by  tile  enenj'f 
shot,  the  work  was  altogether  performed  by  night.  Yet  oooM  it  mt 
eaoape  observation.  A  number  of  caaoes  aad  ladhma  uKei^  ooHeeted  in 
ft  weed  by  the  water  side,  which,  launching  forth  under  homnxt  of  ^ 
darkness,  ware  very  near  surprising  our  navigator,  and  xnttiiig  short 
Ma  destined  career.  Unprovided  with  force  or  means  for  rsaiatoaee, 
and  unaMe  to  conjecture  the  number  of  the  aasaJIants,  wha  came  apca 
hhn  before  he  was  aware,  he  had  nothing  but  to^mn  for  it,  and  get 
nad^r  riielter  of  the  English  hospital  on  Orleans  Isle.  So  dose  was  he 
pressed,  that  some  of  the  Indiana  entered  at  the  atom  of  his  heat  whfle 
he  leaped  out  at  the  bow. 

After  the  capture  of  Quebec,  Mr.  Cook  was  appointed,  by  a  warraat 
from  Lord  Colvill,  master  of  the  Northumberhmd^  whidi  was  laid  a^ 
for  thtt  ^0»<ittor  at  Halifox,  Nova^Scotia,  where  his  Lordship  had  the 
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cmnoiaDd'of  a  sqnadron  as  Commodore.  During  this  winter^  Mr.  Cook 
became  first  aoquaiiited  with  Euclid,  and  with  the  more  adyanced 
theorems  of  astronomy.  It  is  a  peculiar  adTantage  of  the  exact  sciences 
that  they  may  be  acquired  from  a  few  books,  and  without  any  tuition. 
For  jHractical  purposes  they  are  perhaps  better  tbus  acquired,  than  by 
the  regular  modes. 

Cook  was  present,  in  September,  1783>  at  the  recapture  of  Newfound^ 
land,  was  employed  in  surreying  the  coasts  and  harbours,  and  obtained 
the  signal  approbation  of  Colonel  Amherst  and  Captain  Graves.  At 
the  close  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  England ;  and  oa  the  21st  of 
'December,  married,  at  Barking,  in  Essex,  Miss  Elisabeth  Batts,  an 
amiable  woman,  who  deaerred  and  attained  his  fiill  affection  and  conii. 
denee ;  but  the  state  of  a  sailor's  wife  is  for  the  most  part  a.wedded 
widowhoods* 

Early  in  17^3,  Captain  Graves  was  sent  out  a  second  time  as. 
Governor  of  Newfoundland,  and  Mr.  Cook  again  accompanied  him  aa 
surveyor.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  carrying  the  provisiona 
o£  the  recent  treaty  of  Paris  into  execution,  and  some  consequent  delay 
obstructed  Cook  in  his  operations,  which  were,  however,  satisfactorily 
brought  to  a  close,  and  he  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  but  did  not  long  continue  there.  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  his  earliest 
patron,  was  now  appointed  Governor  and  Commodore  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labradore,  and  Cook  was  desired  to  attend  him  in  the  same  capa. 
city  of  surveyor  in  which  he  had  served  Captain  Graves.  The  charts 
of  the  North  American  shore  and  islands  were  at  that  time  extremely 
defective,  and  no  one  was  deemed  more  -proper  to  remedy  the  deiiciency> 
than  he  who  had  already  begun  the  examination  so  successfully.  In 
this  employment,  and  in  exploring  the  interior  of  Newfoundland,  Cook 
trit*  was  engaged  at  intervals,  from  1764  to  17679  when  6e  once  more 
ritk        returned  to  England. 

>t  -^  Had  Cook'js  a(^iievements  been  confined  to  the  services  we  have  thus 

briefly  mentioned^  he  would  yet  desecve  a  respectable  place  among 
those  sagacious  and  laborious  minds  who  have  acquired  much  know- 
ledge under  circumstances  that  might  well  excuse  ignorance,  and  have 
jiff  turned  their  self-gained  knowledge  to  practical  account,  in  emergencies 
f  ^1  where  mwe  thorough  erudition  might  easily  have  found  itself  at  a  losSi 
jl^t  .  And  yet  there  are  many  men  who  can  go  thus  &p— -nay,  to  whose 
,^^  probable  advance  it  might  be  rash  to  set  a  limit — ^who  do  unaccountably 
^1  stop  short,  or  retrograde,  being  either  too  well  contented  with  them, 
selves,  or  too  ill  contented  with  their  reward,  or  lacking  an  external 
J  K  motive,  examine,  or  necessity.  Had  our  present  subject,  for  instance, 
realized  a  moderate  independence  a  little  while  after  his  marriage,  and 
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retired  to  some  cheap  prorincial  town,  who  can  say  whetlier  be  would 
have  been  any  wise  distingnisbed  from  the  ordinary  race  of  half-pay 
snbs^  pursers^  and  sailing  masters^  so  frequent  in  good  neighbourhoods 
and  sea-bal^ing  villages?  living  barometers^  morning  loungers,  and 
evening  backgammon  players ;  among  whom  there  is  doubtless  much 
power  of  thought  and  of  action^  if  they  had  any  thing  worth  doing  or 
thinking  about  ? 

Cook  was  destined  to  nobler  labours.  Those  who  most  confidently 
reject  the  astrological  hypothesis,  may  nevertheless  admit  that  Gbolc'a 
great  actions  were  dependent  upon  planetary  influence.  The  astrono- 
mers of  Europe  having  determined  by  their  calculations  that  a  transit 
of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk  would  take  place  in  the  year  17^9,  and 
that  the  best  point  for  observing  this  phenomenon,  so  important  to 
science,  would  be  found  among  the  islands  of  the  South*  Sea,  were 
Naturally  urgent  for  the  assistance  of  their  governments,  to  accomplish 
the  observation  required.  In  England,  the  afiair  was  warmly  taken  np 
by  the  Royal  Society,  a  body  whose  zeal  and  services  in  the  promotion 
of  knowledge,  ought  to  put  to  shame  the  scurrilous  abuse  with  which 
the  society  has  been  assailed^  by  satirists  and  buffoons,  from  Butler  to 
Wolcbt  A  long  memorial  was  addressed  to  his  Majesty,  dated  Febm. 
ary  15th,  1708,  setting  forth  the  great  importance  of  the  object,  tiie 
attention  paid  to  it  by  other  states,  and  the  proper  means  for  its  attain, 
ment.  His  Majesty,  at  the  instance  of  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  (after- 
wards Marquis  of  Lansdowne),  signified  his  pleasure  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  that  a  convenient  vessel  be  equipped  to  convey 
such  astronomers  and  other  men  of  science  as  the  Royal  Society  should 
select,  to  the  South  Seas ;  and  on  the  3d  of  April,  Mr.  Stephens, 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  announced  to  the  Society,  that  a  bark  had 
been  taken  up  for  that  purpose.  The  management  of  the  expedi^on 
was  originally  intended  for  Mr.  Alexander  Dalrymple,  P.  R  S.,  a 
scientific  amateur,  who  had  made  astronomy  and  geography  the  par. 
dcular  subjects  of  his  investigation.  Bkit  here  a  difficulty  arose.  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  well  knowing  the  impossibility  of  securing  the  obedience  of 
JEi  crew  without  the  full  authority  of  a  naval  commander,  or  of  pre- 
serving discipline  in  a  vessel  not  subject  to  martial  law,  requested  a 
brevet  commission  as  Captain,  such  as  had  been  granted  to  Halley  the 
astronomer,  in  his  femous  voyages  to  disosfer  the  variation  of  the  com^ 
pass.  To  this  arrangement^  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  naval  department,  could  not  be  brought  to  consent,  all^;tng  that 
his  conscience  did  not  sufier  him  to  entrust  any  ship  of  his  MAjestfB  to 
a  man  not  regularly  bred  to  the  sea.  And  in  this  objection,  which  has 
been  censured  as  a  professional  punctilio,  it  is  extremely  probaUe  that 
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Sir  £dward  was  in  the  right;  for  Bailey's  commission  was  little 
respected  by  his  men,  who  ventured  to  dispute  its  validity.  To 
maintain  order  in  a  ship  or  an  army,  or  even  in  a  school,  something  more 
is  required  than  a  legal  commission, — a  mend  authority  founded  on 
.prescription  and  association,  and  above  all»  a  feeling  among  subordinate 
commanders,  that  their  own  honour,  dignity  and  rank,  require  them  to 
support  the  superior.  As  neither  the  admiral  nor  the  philosopher 
would  recede  from  their  resolution,  and  Sir  £dward  declared  that  he 
would  sooner  cut  off  his  own  right  hand  than  he  would  affix  it  to  an 
irr^^ular  commission,  the  Society  had  no  alternative,  but  either  to 
abandon  the  project^  in  which  the  national  credit  as  well  as  the  inte- 
rests of  science  was  deejdy  concerned,  or  to  look  out  for  another  coa. 
ductor.  In  this  emergency,  Mr.  Secretary  Stephens,  a  man  who  must 
have  possessed  some  extraordinary  qualifications,  for  he  retained  his 
office  in  those  changeable  times  under  many  successive  administration^ 
directed  the  attention  of  the  board  to  Mr.  Cook.  Sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
Cook's  constant  friend,  readily  vouched  for  his  competency.  Such 
recommendation  was  not  likely  to  be  disregarded,  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  a|^K)inted  Cook  to  command  the  expedition,  with  the  rank 
4^  a  Lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy^  his  commission  bearing  date  the 
i25th  of  May,  176& 

The  next  thing  was  to  select  a  vessel  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the 
voyage.  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  and  Lieutenant  Cook  examined  a  numbcir 
of  ships  then  lying  in  the  river,  and  at  length  pitched  upon  one  of  37P 
tons  burden,  which  they  modestly  and  appropriately  christened  the 
Endeavour.  Before  the  preparations  were  completed.  Captain  Wallis 
returned  from  his  voyage  round  the  world,  and  specially  recommended 
the  island  which  he  had  discovered,  or  re^scovered,  and  named,  in 
honour  of  his  Severrign  and  Patron,  Eong  George's  Isle,  (since  called 
by  the  native  term  Otaheite,)  as  the  best  station  for  observing  tfa^ 
transit  of  Venus.  Thither,  therefore,  the  Admiralty  directed  Cook  to 
steer.  Mr.  Green  was  i^ipdnted  chief  astronomer,  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Joseph)  Banks,  and  Dr.  Solander,  accompanied  the  expedition  als 
naturalists  and  students  of  life  and  manners.  The  complement  of  the 
Endeavour  was  eighty.ibur  persons,  exclusive  of  the  commander ;  and 
she  was  victualled  for  eighteen  months,  carried  ten  carriage  and  twelve 
swivel  guns,  and  was  amply  stored  with  ammnnition  and  all  other 
necessaries.  Lieutenant  Cook  went  on  board  on  the  37th  of  May, 
sailed  down  the  river  the  dOth  of  July,  anchored  in  Plymouth  Sound 
August  13th,  waited  for  a  fidr  wind  to  the  26th  of  that  month,  arrived 
in  Finchiide  Road,  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  September  13th.  The 
beauties  and  delights  of  Madeira,  "  the  purpje  waves,"  the  vineyard^ 
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and  orangeries^  the  restorative  atmospliere^  and  die  hikiilteit  hospi- 
tality of  natives  and  deniasens,  hare  been  celebrated  again  and  agyn, 
nerer  more  passionately  than  by  die  author  of  '^  SistMoihthl^'te^lfc 
West  Indies."  Lieutenant  Cook  and  his  crew  were  received  wMi  iM 
usual  welcome^  not  only  from  the  English,  among  wh^  DrI  ThMMfe 
Heberden  deserved  the  thanks  of  all  botanists  for  tiie  assistaiiee  he  t^^ 
dered  to  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander;  in  exploring  the  vegetaiile 
Varieties  of  that  fertile  laiid,  (Who  would  not  be  a  bstanist  in  a  i^M^ 
ness  of  nameless  flowers  })  but  also  from  fiie  Fathers  of  the  FnuKfiiMalh 
eonrent^  who  displayed  a  liberal  interest  in  the  obj'ect  tdf  1^  expedilteli 
little  accordant  witii  the  sloth^  ignorance,  and  bigotry,  whidi  iloiiie  of 
the  tars  had  been  used  to  associate  with  the  garb  of  a  friar.  The 
visitors  were  also  permitted  to  converse  with  a  convent  of  nuns. .  Wktt 
an  incident  in  the  lives  of  those  poor  recluses !  The  ladieis  had  he«pd 
that  there  were  philosophers  in  the  company,  and  having  very  indistiiict 
notions  of  the  limits  of  philosophic  intelligence,  asked  with  amusing 
simplicity,  many  questions  which  the  philosophers  were  quite unafcteto 
answer ;  as  when  it  would  thunder,  whether  there  was  a  spring  of  fireA 
water  to  be  found  in  the  convent,  &c. ;  questions  to  which  the  oracular 
sages  of  old  would  easily  have  returned  responses  certain  to  save  tfteir 
own  credit.  And  indeed  it  well  might  astonish  the  nuns,  that  men 
who  wer6  sailing  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  ocean,  in  the  certunty 
of  seeing  a  particular  appearance  of  the  heareniy  bodies  on  a  pardeolv 
day,  should  nevertheless  be  ignorant  of  the  intentions  of  the  weath^.^ 
Having  laid  in  a  fresh  stock  of  beef,  water,  nud  wine,  the  Endeairoiiar 
weighed  anchor  from  Madeim  on  the  18th  of  September,  and  proceeded 
across  the  Atlantic.  In  the  run  between  MiMdra  and  Rio  Janeiro,  on 
the  night  of  the  29th  October,  the  monototry  of  "  blank  ocean  and  taefd 
sky"  was  interrupted  by  the  strange  appeatunce  of  a  sea  on  fy^ 
Sometimes  quick  successive  flashes,  sometimes  a  multitude  of  luminoiB 

*  It  is  probable,  that  the  progress  of  discovery  n$ff  in  time  enable  philo^opl^ 
to  satisfy  the  cariosity  of  nuns  on  these  questions.  Even  now,  there  are  men  whose 
surmises  are  grounded  on  experiment,  who  believe  that  the  presence  of  hidden  springs 
or  metals  may  be  detected  by  magnetic  or  galvanic  effluvia,  thus  approving  old 
Koger  Bacon's  ''hazel  rod  of  divination.*'    The  science  of  Meteorology  Is  yet  in  its  i 

infancy ;  but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  perfected,  as  to  eaaW'tlfe  i 

proficient  to  calculate  theohanges  of  Hiemtmoflphere  with  an  ftpproximttMHi  tai  «fir- 
Hinty.  Whenever  the  Almighty  aeti  through  his  handmaid  Nature,  he  doubtl^ 
acts  by  discoverable  laws.  As  those  laws  are  moro  or  less  simple,  thqr  sf^  mate  or 
less  easily  discovered.  When  many  causes  are  at  work  together,  mutually  modifying 
and  counteracting  each  other,  it  becomes  proportionably  difficult  to  calculate  the 
mean  insult  of  the  whole.  But,  though  arduous,  not  impossible  or  nnlawfoL  It  is 
not  in  respect  of  natural  forces,  that  our  God  it  a  God  that  kideih  him»e{p. 
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points  Uluminaled  tke  waves  around  the  Feosel^se^io^.to  ,|ncr^f(Sfe 
with  the  agitation  of  the  wateiik  This  phenoiuf^npni  aris^  from  lumi- 
nous animalsy  chiefly  of  the  genus  Medusae.  Onr  voyagers  i|^rtaf:^^,d 
"^jtoB  hy  experiment^  but  it  bad  heen  suspeotedj  if  not  f  roved^  l^j[^|fonnQr 
IKotunlists^  The  aj^pearance^  thougjb  most  ^c^n/mt  betwc;^  jtj^i^^^ippfcjy 
is  by  DO  means  unknowa  either,  in  the  Meditenan^fuv.  or  i ^n  fiHfHfWP 
seas;  but  in  those  teeming  latitudes,  whidi  abnost  faF/our,0ie  fafgiq^ 
hypothesis  that  all  matter,  has.  epm^  time  been  ai4mate4>  the  mu^f^ 
of  sea  insects  is  so  great^  as  to  cov^  vast  tracks  of  waf^r  with,  tbj^ji^ 
light,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (for  why  should  not  he^  like  A^gust^,A^ 
Charlemagne,  be  allowed  to  anticipate  his  title  ?)  threw  the  caMinf^^fff^, 
and  captured  a  hitherto  nondescript  species  of  Medusa,  more  spiefkdi^ 
Ikaxi  any  before  noticed,  which  he  called  pellucens.  When  bro^gl]^t 
aboard,  it  emitted  a  strong  white  light,  like  heated  metal.  Almig  with 
this  living  gelatine  he  caught  crabs  of  three  different  species,  altogeth^ 
new,  each  of  which  gave  as  much  Ught  as  the  glow.worm,  though-  jOqI 
above  one  third  of  the  size.  Doubtless  Sir  Joseph  was  a  happy  man 
that  night,  and  continued,  to  the  end  of  his  long,  happy,  and  virtuous 
life,  to  observe  the  29th  of  October  among  his  high  ^ays  and  holydays. 
On  the  13th  of  November  the  Endeavour  arrived  at  Rio  Jan^o^ 
whither  the  commander  had  directed  his  course,  as  some  articles  of 
provision  began  to  run  short,  anticipating  the  like  favourable  f eceptjion 
from  the  Portuguese  authorities  as  he  had  experienoed  at  Madeira. 
Herein,  however,  he  was  disappointed.  The  Viceroy  would  not  believe, 
because  he  did  not  comprehend,  the  purpose  of  the  expedition.  .  Wji^en 
.assured  that  its  object  was  to  observe  a  transit  of  Venus  over  the  Sun, 
he  could  make  nothing  of  it,  but  that  it  was  expected  to  see  the  North 
Star  pass  through  the  South  Pole,  anfl  he  had  the  worse  opinion  of  the 
English  designs  which  were  covered  with  such  an  incomprehensible 
pretext.  Travellers^  in  exploring  the  ancient  buikUpgs  of  eastep 
-lands,  are  exposed  to  perilous  interruption  from  the  natives,  who  insist 
upon  it  that  they  are  hunting  for  hid  treasures ;  and  the  representative 
of  his  Portuguese  Majesty  at  Rio  Janeiro  might  have  heard  that  it 
was  not  to  observe  the  stars  that  Englishmen  used  to  traverse  the 
ocean.  Cook  had  need  of  his  peculiar  discretion  aod  command  of 
temper,  in  dealing  with  this  ignorant,  important  personage,  and  never 
came  to  a  thorough  understanding  with  him  at  all.  Water  and  other 
necessaries  could  not  be  refused,  but  when  towing  down  the  bay  on  the 
fifth  of  December  (it  being  a  dead  calm),  our  navigators  were  startled  by 
two  shots  from  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  commands  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.  Cook  immediately  dropped  anchor,  and  sent  to  demand 
the  reason  of  this  insult.    The  governor  of  the  Fortress  answered  that 
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he  could  not  allow  the  vessel  to  pass  without  the  Viceroy's  order.  The 
Viceroy  being  questioned,  asserted  that  he  had  issued  the  order  several 
days  before,  but  through  some  unaccountable  negiigence  it  had  never 
been  transmitted.    It  was  not  worth  while  to  disbelieve  this. 

On  the  7th  of  December  the  Endeavour  was  once  mare  under 
way,  and  pursuing  her  voyage  entered  the  Straits  q[  Le  Maiie,  January 
7th,  17^^  and  the  next  day  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Qood  Sucoeas^ 
on  the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fnego.  This  idaiid  is  perhaps  the  most 
wretched  ^t  that  ever  was  a  permanent  li^tation  of  men ;  and  if 
human  misery  be  produced  by  the  total  abseooe  at  onoe  of  physical 
iuxomroodation  and  mental  cultivation,  of  enjoyment  and  of  hope,  the 
inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego  might  be  £drly  pronounced  mifleraiile. 
Nature  has  done  little  for  them,  and  yet  they  have  scarcely  been  urged 
to  do  any  thing  for  themselves.  Their  hovels,  composed  of  stidcs  and 
dry  grass,  afford  no  protection  against  the  weather.  The  scanty  bits 
of  seal  skin  which  serve  them  for  garments,  supply  neither  warmth  nor 
decency.  Indeed,  decency,  cleanliness  and  comfort,  appear  to  be  eqvally 
strangers  to  their  wishes.  They  have  no  incitement  to  action  beyond 
the  craving  for  food,  in  search  of  whidi  they  paddle  about  in  their  canoes, 
or  wander  shivering  about  the  dreary  wastes  that  surround  them.  If 
they  have  any  notion  of  a  public  blessings  it  must  be  when  the  aea 
throws  some  huge  carcase  ashore,  which  may  perhaps  excite  as  gnat 
a  sensation  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  as  a  rich  wreck  would  once  have  done 
on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  Cooking  utensils  they  have  none;  nor  any 
eemblance  of  furniture ;  yet  they  would  accept  nothing  but  a  few  beads. 
They  had  probably  no  idea  of  any  condition  different  from  their  own. 
Nature,  denying  them  all  beside,  gave  them  apathy,  the  best  possibie 
substitute  for  content  Yet  their  squalid  figures  indicated  habitual 
bodily  distress,  and  the  few  words  which  made  up  their  language  had  a 
whining  tone,  and  were  spoken  with  a  shiver,  such  as  we  observe  in 
beggar  children,  but  probably  unaccompanied  with  any  positive  con- 
sciousness of  pain.* 

While  the  Endeavour  lay  in  the  bay  of  Good  Success,  Sir  Joeeph 
Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  Mr.  Gh^en,  Mr.  Monkhouse  the  surgeon,  and  others 
of  the  scientific  party,  were  very  near  perishing  of  cold  on  a  botanical 
excursion  up  a  mountain  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  Two  Uack  attendants 
actually  died.    It  should  be  recollected,  that  January  is  the  midsom- 

*  From  the  recent  voyage  of  Captain  Foster  (the  gallant  Officer  nnfortonatelj 
drowned  in  the  Chagre,  jnst  as  he  was  hringing  the  scientific  labours  of  his  expedition 
to  a  happy  close),  it  appears  that  the  natives  of  Terra  del  Fnego  are  vtrj  little 
advanced  since  1769.  The  march  of  mind,  in  the  ndghboiirfaood  of  Stnit  le  Maire 
and  Cape  Ham,  must  be  a  dead  march. 
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mer  of  the  Southern  Hcmi^here.    Bat  the  brief  suinmer  of  Lapland 
cheers  not  the  dwellers  of  the  extreme  south. 

On  the  26th  of  Januaiy^  our  Toyagers  left  Gape  Horn  behind  them, 
and  on  the  11th  of  April  came  in  sight  of  Otafaeite.  In  this  interval 
they  discovered  several  small  islands,  which  were  named  Lagoon, 
Thrumb  Cap,  Bow  Uand,  the  Groups,  Bird  Island,  and  Chain  Idand. 
Most  of  these  appeared  to  he  inhabited,  and  the  verdant  palm  groves 
rising  above  the  waste  of  waters,  were  delightfully  refreshing  to  eyes 
which  for  months  had  seen  no  earth  but  the  desolate  heights  of  Terra 
del  Fuego.  On  ihe  19th  the  Endeavour  anchored  in  Port.Royal-bay, 
Otaheite. 

As  their  stay  in  this  island  was  not  likely  to  be  short,  and  much 
depended  on  keeping  up  a  good  understanding  with  the  natives,  the  first 
measure  of  Lieutenant  Cock  was  to  set  forth  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tions, according  to  which  the  communication  between  his  crew  and  the 
islanders  was  to  be  conducted.    His  orders  were  to  this  efiect : — 

1st.  To  endeavour,  by  every  fair  means,  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with' 
the  natives,  and  to  treat  them  with  all  imaginable  humanity. 
2d.  A  proper  person  or  persons  will  be  appointed  to  trade  with  the 
natives  for  all  manner  of  fruits,  provisions,  and  other  productions  of  the 
earth  ;  and  no  officer,  or  seaman,  or  other  person  belonging  to  the  ship, 
excepting  such  as  are  so  appointed,  shall  trade,  or  offer  to  trade,  for  any 
sort  of  provisicms,  fruit,  or  other  productions  of  the  earth,  unless  they 
have  'leave  so  to  do. 

3d.  Every  person  employed  on  shore,  on  any  duty  whatsoever,  shall 
strictly  attend  to  the  same ;  and  if  by  any  neglect  he  lose  any  of  his 
arms  or  working  tools,  or  suffer  them  to  be  stolen,  the  full  value  thereof 
will  be  charged  against  his  pay,  according  to  the  custom  of  ihe  navy 
hi  such  cases,  and  he  shall  receive  such  further  punishment  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  may  deserve. 

4th.  The  same  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on  any  person  who  is 
found  to  embezzle,  trade,  or  offer  to  trade  with  any  part  of  the  ship's 
stares,  of  what  nature  soever. 

5th.  No  sort  of  iron,  or  any  thing  made  of  iron,  or  any  sort  of  doth, 
or  other  useful  and  necessary  articles  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  any 
thing  but  provision.  J.  Cook. 

There  are  few  spots  of  earth  so  remote,  so  recently  discovered,  and 
so  little  connected  with  the  politics  of  Europe,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  talked  and  written,  as  of  the  isle  of  Otaheite.  Sensual  philosophists 
have  extolled  it  as  the  very  garden  of  delight  and  liberty — ^the  paradise 
of  Mahomet  on  earth-^-^the  floating  island  of  Camoens  come  to  an  anchor ; 
and  stern  religionists  h^ve  referred  to  its  Areois,  its  infanticides,  its 
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bloody  sacrifices,  as  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  innate  depravity  of  huinan 
nature.  In  later  times,  it  has  acquired  a  more  honourable  celebrity 
from  the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  whose  smallest  praise  it  is  to  hare 
given  more  accurate  accounts  of  the  human  natural  history  of  barbarians 
than  had  ever  been  received  before.  Could  a  description  of  this  cele- 
brated island  and  its  inhabitants  tana  a  proper  part  of  any  biogvaphf, 
it  would  not  be  of  Cook's,  £ot  he  was  not  the  discoverer  of  Otaheite. 
According  to  some  assertions,  it  had  been  visited  as  early  as  1606,  by 
Quiros.  But  however  this  might  be,  thcfame  of  disclosing  its  existence 
to  modern  Europe  belongs  to  Captain  Wallia,  whose  vessel,  th^  Dolphin, 
struck  on  one  of  the  coral  reefis  that  beset  and  fortify  the  coasts  of  the 
Polynesian  Isles,  and  which,  if  no  comet  or  conflagration  interrupt  tbe 
generation  of  insect  architects  in  their  labour,  may  at  last  form  a  new 
continent  in  the  Padfia  In  the  year  following,  Bougain  ville^  the  first 
French  circumnavigator,  visi^  the  Cyprus  of  the  South  Seas,  and  had 
not  long  departed,  when  our  voyagers  amved.  Thus  the  natives  had 
become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  European  aspect  to  feel  no 
panic  at  a  new  arrival,  and  when  the  Endeavour  anchored  hi  Matand 
bay,  she  was  presently  surrounded  with  canoes,  ofiTering  cocoa.Ji.ut^ 
bread.fruit,  and  other  refreshments  for  barter.  A  friendly  interoouFse 
was  soon  established;  and  the  commander  having  issued  the  rules 
aforesaid,  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
grand  object  of  his  mission. 

The  first  consideration  was,  to  fix  on  the  best  point  from  whence  to 
take  the  observation,  then  to  provide  means  of  ti^king  it  in  security. 
Having  explored  the  coast  for  some  distance  westward,  and  found  no 
harbour  more  convenient  than  that  in  which  the  Endeavour  lay,  he 
went  ashore,  accompanied  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  Mr< 
Gh*een,  and  a  party  of  marines  and  sailors,  to  pitch  on  a  site  for  the 
observatory.  A  piece  of  ground  was  selected,  commanded  by  the  guns 
of  the  ship,  and  remote  from  any  native  habitation.  Here  it  was 
resolved  to  erect  a  small  fort,  and  to  deposit  the  astronomical  instruments. 
While  the  space  was  marking  out,  the  natives,  in  straggling  troops,  b^an 
to  gather  round,  but  unarmed,  and  without  any  shew  of  animosity  or 
of  fear.  Mr.  Cook,  well  knowing  that  a  little  salutary  awe,  timely 
impressed,  might  prevent  the  necessity  of  violence,  .signified  that  none 
should  pass  the  line  of  demarkation,  except  Owhaw,  (a  native  who  had 
particularly  attached  himself  to  the  English  during  Wallis's  visit,  and 
was  inclined  to  renew  his  acquaintance,)  and  a  single  chieftain.  These 
two  approached  accordingly,  and  they  were  given  to  understand  by 
signs,  that  the  ground  was  merely  wanted  to  sleep  upon  for  a  night  oc 
two,  and  that  no  violation  of  person  or  property  would  be  attempted* 
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Wbetber  this  dumb  communication  proved  intelligible  or  not,  the  woric 

was  allowed   to  proceed  without  interruption,    the  natives  looking 

quietly  on  like  children.    The  trench  was  drawn,  and  a  tent  erected, 

in  which  the  scientific    gentlemen  placed  their  apparatus   under  a 

guard,  and  then,  along  with  Mr.  Code,  went  on  an  excursion  up  the 

country.    We  can  imagine  Sir  JcBeptt  and  Dr.  Sofender  almost  as 

happy  as  this  state  of  probation  permits  frail  man  to  be.    The  trees, 

an4  the  flowers,  and  the  butterflies,  the  green  and  fragrant  earth,  afl 

teeming  and  scaturient  with  new  species.    At  every  step  a  discovery. 

If  to  feel  the  firm  land  under  foot,  to  behold  grass  and  trees  once  more, 

after  months'  confinement  on  ship  board,  where  men,  and  most  of  all 

unemployed  men,  are  doomed  to  feel  from  day  to  day — 

How  like  a  dond  on  the  weaiy  eye 

Lay  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  eea  and  the  sky. 

If  this  be  ecstacy  even  to  an  ignoramus,  who  has  not  an  idea  or  an 
object  to  diversify  the  simplicity  of  pleasurable  feeling,  what  must  it  he 
to  a  natural  philosopher  in  a  new  discovered  country ! 

Cool-headed  readers  at  home,  when  they  peruse  the  high-flown 
descriptions  in  old  voyages,  of  fortunate  islands,  groves  of  perfume  and 
melody,  birds  and  flowers  rivalling  the  rain-bow,  women  fair  and  kind 
as  sea-born  Cytherea,  and  a  life  of  perpetual  "  dance  and  minstrelsy," 
should  always  take  the  voyage  into  consideration:  especially  when 
female  charms  are  the  topic  of  panegyric.  Even  the  philosophers. 
Banks  and  Solander,  no  doubt  were  delighted  to  see  a  woman  again, 
thought  the  gay  Otaheitan  dancing  girls  very  pretty,  and  tatooing  a 
very  agreeable  fiishion.  But  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  any  Otaheitan, 
any  Indian  beauty,  would  pass  muster  at  an  English  fair  or  merry, 
night,  even  putting  complexion  out  of  the  question.  We  mean  as  to 
beauty  of  feature,  for  in  beauty  of  form,  it  is  probable,  that  savages 
in  a  genial  climate,  where  simple  food  is  plentiful,  and  spirituous 
liquors  have  not  become  common,  excel  the  average  of  a  dvilized  people. 
But  this  need  not  be,  if  civilised  nations  made  use  of  the  knowledge 
that  is  given  them.  Bad  or  scanty  food,  premature  and  unwholesome 
labour,  and  the  vices  which  oppression  engenders  and  avarice  encoun^es, 
dwarf  and  deform  multitudes  in  our  cities,  and  not  in  our  cities  ahne, 
while  the  bodies,  like  the  minds  of  the  affluent  classes  are  too  often 
perverted  by  bad  education.  It  must  be  added,  that  the  rarity  of  • 
mis-shapen  or  decrepit  objects  in  savage  tribes,  arises  as  much  from 
their  crimes  and  miseries,  as  from  any  other  cause.  The  old  and 
diseased  are  suffered  (or  more  humanely  assisted)  to  perish ;  the  weakly 
mfaxit  is  strangled  at  the  birth,  or  dies  of  neglect  and  hardship— only 
the  healthy  and  vigorous  arrive  at  maturity.     But  these  reflections 

4  c 
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would  not  occur  to  a  stranger  just  landedy  and  we  conclude  that  to  the 
pbikwopherSy  all  things  appeared  coleur  de  rose.  ' 

JPerhapa  Mr.  Ckxik's  meditations  were  not  of  such  uiuningled  blias. 
He  might  have  fears  of  what  might  breed  in  his  absence,  and  unfor- 
tunately those  fjpars  were, not  altogether  without  cause.  Almost  as 
soon  as  his  back  was  tur|ie4^  one  of  the  Otaheitans,  (who  were  still 
assembled  about  .the  tent^  wjatch^  his  oppuirtunity  to  seiz^  the  sentry's 
musquetj  and  make  off  with  it.  Though  repeatedly  summoned,  he 
shewed,  no  di^to^iiioK  tq^give  it  ifp>  i^4  his  countrymen  were  rather 
indin^  to  protect  him  than  otberwi^.  This  so  fiir  provoked  the 
j^ouqg  midsl)ipmap  who  con^nanded  the  guards  t^t  he  gave  the  wocd 
to  fire,  and  a  vpUey  was  discb^ged  amo^g  the  multitude^  who 
immediately  fled  in  great  terror  and  conAision.  As  it  was  observed 
that  the  thief  did  not  fall«  he  was  pursued  and  shot  dead.  Thia  the 
t^  probably  tbpught  po  more  thai^  jusjdce,  (as  in  England  it  would  have 
b^  law,)  find  good  sgiort  into  the  l|ar|^iy  but  the  Lieutenant  on  his 
return,  testified  th^  utn^t  conpern  ..^nd  displeasure,  and  reprimanded 
the  young  midshjipman  in  a  style  that,  ife  hope,  he  profited  by. 
Thenoefbrth,  orders  ^ere  issued  amd  enfercedj  that  for  no  pillage  or 
depredation  should  a  shet  be  fired  on  any  native.  Yet  it  was  some 
time  before  confidence  was  restored;  eyen  Qwhaw  kept  aloof.  But  at 
last,  by, the  g^Mxl  offiocn^  and  skilful  managen^ent  of  Mr.  Cook  and  Sir 
Josepbj  ,the  fears  of  .the  islanders  .were  i^peased,  and  they  begao  to 
bring  t)ieir  plaoj^ains,  oooqaojimtSA  and  b|read Jruit,  again  to  the  fwt. 
ItmAy  be  remarked,  that  in  all  dealings  between  our  countrymen  and 
the  Otaheitf^ns,  Sir  Joseph  was  the  principal  mediator :  he  managed 
all  the  trafiSuc,  he  made  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  chieftains,  he 
traversed  the  country  in  all  direction^,  he  was  a^pectatm*^  sometimes  an 
actor  in  the  religious,  festal,  fmd  funeral  ceremonies.  The  universal 
passion  for  knowledge,  and  not  less  comprehensive  benevolence  of  that 
excellent  man,  led  him  occasionally  into  situations  bordering  on  the 
ludicrous,  but  they  qualified  him  admirably  to  obtain  the  good  will 
of  a  people,  who  by  all  accounts,  seem  to  have  been  shrewd  children 
with  fulLgrown  passions* 

The  small  regard  to  the  rights  of  property  which  the  Otaheitans 
share  in  common  with  the  south-sea  islanders  in  general,  (we  migbt 
add,  with  all  natiopi?  that  have  not  been  long  educated  by  legal  institu- 
tions— ^for  the  world  are  too  little  aware  how  much  honesty  is  an 
artificial  and  a>nventioual  virtue,)  had  very  near  rendered  the  main 
purpose  of  the  voyage  abortive.  Ckiok  and  the  scientific  gentlemen 
having  gone  upon  an  expedition  into  the  interior,  and  not  returned  to 
the  tent,  (which  was  left  unoccupied)  till  the  next  morning,  found  the 
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great  astronomical  quadrant  missing.  The  first  supicion  fell  on  the 
ship's  crew :  strict  search  was  made  in  vain,  and  it  became  evident  that 
the  treasure  had  been  purloined  by  Otaheitan  hands.  In  this  emer- 
gency, Sir  Joseph  volunteered  his  services,  and  by  a  series  of  well 
conceived  manoeuvres,  not  only  discovered  thti  place  of*  it6  cdnoealment, 
but  obtained  its  restotution  without  ^'contest  All  went  on  fair  and 
friendly,  and  when  the  fort  catne  to  be  thrown  up,  l^e  islanders 
aealou^Iy  assisted  in  carrying  earth,  jpiles.  Sec  80  scrupulous  was 
Cook,  that  he  would  not  permit  a  stake  to  be  cut  in  the  woods,  but 
what  was  purchased  and  paid  for.  When  the  g^s  were  mounted,  the 
natives  were  much  disturbed.  Some  rumour  or  traditiob  of  Europeani 
rapine  might  have  reached  the  isle'of  Ocean ;  fbi*  what  land  or  sea  have  not 
Europeans  stained  with  blood  ?  But  by  the  never-failing  interventioii 
of  Sir  Joseph,  an4  the  good  offices  of  a  chief  called  Tootahah,  all 
apprehensions  were  dispelled.  About  the  same  time.  Lieutenant  Cook 
signalised  his  justice  by  a  piece  of  necessary  severity,  which  set  the 
Otati^itan  character  in  a  very  amiable  light.  1%e  butcher  of  the 
Endeavour  had  violently  assaulted  a  woman,  who  refused  to  exchange 
her  hatchet  for  a  nail.  ^He  had  forcibly  taken  the  hatchet,  and 
threatened  to  cut  the  poor  female's  throat.  The  charge .  being  ikirly 
made  out  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  an  infcM'mation  was 
laid  before  the  commander.  It  was  determined  to  make  an  example 
of  the  butcher.  Several  of  the  natives  were  invited  on  boaard  to 
witness  his  punishment.  They  looked  on  in  silence  while  he  was  tied 
to  the  rig^ng,  but  when  the  first  lash  was  giren,  they  began  to  inter- 
cede for  the  ofiender  with  most  pathetic  beseechings,  and  when  the 
flagellation  proceeded  in  spite  of  their  intercession,  they  testified  their 
sympathy  with  tears  and  lamentations.  The  ignorant  savages  were 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the  cat^'-nine-tatls.'  Here  would 
be  small  reason,  however,  to  declaim  against  the  cat  on  the  score  of 
humanity,  if  it  never  was  employed  but  in  cases  like  that  of  the  butcher 
of  the  Endeavour. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  which  was  Sunday,  Divine  service  was  performed 
at  the  fort,  and  Mr.  Banks,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commander, 
brought  Tubonrai  Tomaide,  a  native  chieffcain, '  and  his  wife  Tomio,  in 
hopes  that  their  questions  might  open  the  door  ibr  some  religious 
instructions.  But  the  time  for  conversions  was  not  yet.  Neither  to 
Captain  Cook  nor  to  QHtr  Joseph  Banks  was  the  glory  assigned  to  turn 
the  Heathen  into  the  way  of  truth.  Tubonrai  and .  Tomio  behaved 
very  well,  imitating  Sir  Joseph,  who  sat  between  them,  most  sedulously 
kneeling  when  he  knelt,  and  standing  when  he  stood :  they  seemed  to 
be  aware  that  they  were  engaged  in  some  serious  business,  for  they 
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imperatiinely  called,  on  the  people  without  the  fort  to  be  aileiit,  bat 
when  all  was  over  they  asked  no  questions  and  would  listen  to  no 
explanations, 

Tubonrai  Tomaide  had  hitherto  shewed  a  respect  to  property,  very 
unusual  among  his  countrymen,  hut  on  the  15th  the  temptation  of  a 
basket  of  nails  was  too  strong  for  his  virtue.  It  was  left  in  a  oomer 
of  Mr.  Banks's  tent^  to  which  the  chief  had  always  access.  It  was 
irresistible.  Fire  nails  were  missing,  and  one  of  them  inadTertentiy 
peeped  out  beneath  the  chieftain's  garment.  Had  Tuboorai  poaseswd 
the  spirit  of  the  Spartan  boy,  he  would  have  preferred  hiding  the  nails 
in  his  flesh  to  having  them  found  upon  him :  but  an  Otaheitan  is  not  a 
Spartan,  so  Tubonrai  confessed  the  theft,  but  was  very  unwilling  to 
make  restitution.  Restitution,  howerer,  was  insisted  on  and  promiseda 
but  never  performed.  No  rough  means  were  resorted  to ;  Tubonrai 
took  his  departure  to  Epasse,  (his  fMrovince  or  government,)  and  did  not 
appear  at  the  fort  till  the  25th,  when  he  was  received  with  a  otMneaa 
and  reserve  which  seemed  to  give  him  pain,  but  did  not  maki^  him 
bring  back  the  nails.  The  good  heart  of  Sir  Joseph  was  much  wounded 
by  thb  dereliction  of  the  only  Otaheitan  whom  he  had  suspected  of 
honesty.  Tubonrai  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  been  accused  unjusdy  of 
stealing  a  knife,  and  resented  the  imputation  in  a  manner  that  shewed 
him  not  altogether  insensible  to  its  disgracef olness.  So,  at  least,  our 
voyagers,  or  Dr.  Hawkesworth  for  them,  interpreted  his  tearsj^  (Jkr 
the  tears  of  an  Otaheitan  are  as  fluent  as  a  spoiled  child's  or  an  ancient 
hero's,)  but  we  think  it  probaMe,  that  if  his  sense  was  at  all  a^riered 
at  the  accusation,  it  was  not  on  the  score  of  dishonesty,  but  of 
ingratitude  and  dishonour.  Moralists  are  apt  to  consider  hcmour  as  an 
acquired  notion ;  honesty,  or  an  equitable  r^sjnd  to  the  meum  and  ituim 
as  coeval  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  human  reason.  But  we  believe  the 
reverse  to  be  the  case,  as  any  one  who  closely  observes  the  habits  of 
children,  or  of  uncultivated  men,  may  easily  perceive.  It  requires 
a  high  degree  of  moral  education  to  make  men '  understand  the 
sacredness  of  property,  abstractedly  considered  as  such.  Few  schocd- 
boys  feel  any  compunction  at  robbing  an  orchard,  especially  if  it  be 
their  master's.  Piracy  and  robbery  were  long  the  honoured  employ- 
ment of  heroes*  But  school-boys  and  pirates  always  have  acknowledged, 
if  not  observed,  a  bond  amongst  themselves,  and  can  always  understand 
the  obligation  of  a  kindness  conferred  or  received. 

On  the  27th,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  suflered  a  much  more  serious 
inconvenience  from  the  Otaheitan.  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  eighth 
commandment  than  the  loss  of  the  nails,  which  moreovo*  furnished 
that  wicked  wag  Peter  Pindar  with  what  he  doubtless  regarded  as 
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game.  Oberea,  a  stately  middle-aged  lady^  whom  Captain  Wallis, 
erroneously^  as  it  appeared,  had  taken  for  the  Qneen  of  the  island, 
with  her  attendants,  male  and  feibale,  including  her  paramour  Obadee, 
and  her  high  priest  and  prime  minister  Tupia,  paid  a  visit  to  Tostahah, 
at  the  same  time  that  our  royagers  were  honouring  him  with  a 
visitation,  to  procure  the  ddiyery  of  certain  hogs,  which  had  been 
promised  and  paid  for.  As  the  assemblage  on  this  occasion  was 
unusually  great,  there  occurred  an  accident,  that  often  results  from 
royal  visits  in  more  civilised  communities,  a  scarcity  of  sleeping 
accommodations.  Sir  Joseph,  says  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  in  the  name 
of  Captain  Cook,  thought  himself  fortunate  in  being  offered  a  place  in 
Oberea's  canoe,  (the  canoes  of  the  Otaheitans  are  often  seventy  feet 
long,  but  had  Oberea's  been  less,  it  would  have  occasioned  no  scandal,) 
and  wishing  his  friends  a  very  good  night  took  his  leave.  *^  He  went 
to  rest  early,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  taking  off 
his  clothes,  as  was  his  constant  practice,  the  nights  being  hot,  Oberea 
kindly  insisted  upon  taking  them  into  her  own  custody,  for  otherwise, 
she  said,  they  would  certainly  be  stolen.  Mr.  Banks  having  such  a 
safeguard,  resigned  himself  to  sleep  with  all  imaginable  tranquillity, 
but  awakening  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  wanting  to  get  up,  he  searched 
for  his  clothes  where  he  had  seen  them  deposited  by  Oberea  when  he 
lay  down  to  sleep,  and  soon  perceived  that  they  were  missing.  He 
immediately  awakened  Oberea,  who  starting  up,  and  hearing  his 
complaint,  ordered  lights,  and  prepared  in  great  haste  to  recover  what 
he  had  lost :  Tootahah  himself  slept  in  the  next  caooe,  and  being  soon 
alarmed,  he  came  to  them  and  set  out  with  Oberea  in  search  of  the 
thief;  Mr.  Banks  was  not  in  a  condition  to  go  with  them,  for  of  his 
apparel  scarce  any  thing  was  left  him  hiU  his  breeches;  his  coat  and  his 
waistcoat,  with  his  pistols,  powder-horn,  and  many  other  things  that 
were  in  his  pockets,  being  gone.  In  about  half  an  hour  his  two  noble 
friends  returned,  but  without  having  obtained  any  intelligence  of  his 
clothes  or  of  the  thief.  At  first  he  began  to  be  alarmed ;  his  musquet 
had  not  indeed  been  taken  away,  but  he  had  neglected  to  load  it ; 
where  I  and  Dr.  Solander  had  disposed  of  ourselves  he  did  not  know, 
and  therefore  whatever  might  happen,  he  could  not  have  recourse  to  us 
for  assistance.  He  thought  it  best,  however,  to  express  neither  fear 
nor  suspicion  of  those  about  him ;  and  giving  his  nnisquet  to  Tupia, 
who  had  been  waked  in  the  confusion  and  stood  by  him,  with  a  charge 
not  to  suffer  it  to  be  stolen,  he  betook  himself  again  to  rest,  declaring 
himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  pains  that  Tootahah  and  Oberea 
had  taken  to  recover  his  things,  though  they  had  not  been  succes^ul. 
As  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  in  such  a  situation  he  slept  very  sound. 
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he  00011  after  heard  music,  and  saw  lights  at  a  little  distance  on  shore. 
This  was  a  concert  or  assembly^  which  they  call  a  Hehu,  a  common 
name  for  every  public  exhilntion,  and  as  it  would  necessarily  bring 
many  people  together,  and  there  was  a  chance  of  my  being  among  them 
with  his  other  friends^  he  rose  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  towards 
it ;  he  was  soon  led  by  the  lights  and  the  sotind  to  the  place  where  I 
lay  with  the  other  three  gentlemen  of  our  ]Wurty,  and  easily  dis- 
tinguishing us  from  the  i«9t^  he  made  up  to  us  more  than  half  naked, 
and  told  his  melancholy  story.  We  gave  him  such  comfort  as  the 
unfortunate  generally  g^re  to  each  other,  by  telling  him  that  we  were 
fellow  sufferers.  I  shewed  that  I  myself  was  without  stockings,  they 
having  been  stolen  from  under  my  head,  though  I  was  certain  I 
had  never  been  asleep,  and  each  of  my  associates  convinced  him,  by  his 
appearance,  that  he  had  lost  a  jacket.  We  determined,  however,  to 
hear  out  the  concert,  however  deilcieiit  in  point  of  dress ;  it  consisted 
of  four  flutes,  three  drums,  and  several  voic^  ;  when  this  entertain, 
ment,  which  lasted  about  an  hour,  was  over,  we  retired  again  to  gur 
places  of  rest,  having  agreed  diat  nothing  could  be  done  towards  the 
recovery  of  our  things  tin  the  morning. 

''We  rose  at  day-break  (Sunday  28th),  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country.  The  first  man  that  Mr.  Banks  tow  was  Tupia,  faithfully 
guarding  his  musquet ;  and  soon  after  Oberea  brought  him  some  of 
her  country  clothes  as  a  succedaneum  fbr  his  own,  so  that  when  he 
came  to  us  he  made  a  most  motley  appearance,  half  Indian  and  half 
English.  Our  party  soon  got  together,  except  Dr.  Solander,  whose  quar- 
ters we  did  not  know,  and  who  had  not  joined  in  the  concert ;  in  a  short 
time  Tootahah  made  his  appearance,  and  we  pressed  him  to  reoever  our 
clothes ;  but  aeither  he  nor  Oberea  could  be  persuaded  to  take  any 
measure  for  that  purpose,  so  that  we  began  to  suspect  that  they  had 
been  parties  in  the  theft.  About  eight  o'clock  we  were  joined  by  Dr. 
Solander,  who  had  fallen  into  honester  hands,  at  a  house  about  a  mile 
distant  and  had  lost  nothing."* 

As  our  unfortunate  adventurers  were  returning  to  the  boat,  they  had 
the  consolation  (if  such  it  was)  of  seeing  the  wonderful  dexterity  of  the 
Otaheitans  in  swimming  amid  a  tremendous  8ur£    The  inhdbttants  of 


*  Hawkctsworth'B  Voyagefl.  Vol,  9dy  page  182.— Dr.  HawkeBVoitii^  by  makmg  the 
oommanden  whose  adveatnres  he  narrates,  speak  in  the  first  penon,  has  certainly 
made  his  book  a  great  deal  prettier  reading  than  it  would  have  heeh  if  he  had 
appeared  himself  as  the  historian ;  but  still,  after  all  that  has  or  can  be  said  in 
defence  of  this  method,  it  converts  history  into  histori<!bl  romance,  and  makes  the 
Doctor,  instead  of  the  veracious  recorder  of  important  facts,  no  better  than  a  poor 
imitator  of  De  Foe. 
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tropical  climates,  who  live  in  the  Ticinity  of  waters,  are  almost  amphibious, 
and  both  sexes  are  alike  aquatic  When  the  missionary  vessel,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Wilson,  in  ]7^7»  arrived  off  the  Marquesas,  the 
pious  brethren  were  shocked  by  the  appearance  of  two  females  in  a  state 
of  nudity,  who  swam  round  the  vessel  for  half  an  hour  together,  though 
the  night  was  dark  ai\d  tempestuous^  cry ii^  in  a  plaintive  tone,  '^waheine, 
wafieine"  signifying  woman,  or  we  are  wame^ ;  a  cry  which  had  never 
&iled  to  gain  admission  to  an  Curopean  vessel  before. 

As  the  day  of  the  transit  was  no«w  at  hand,  Mn  Coodc,  in  piursuanoe 
of  a  sug;gestion  of  Lord  Morton,  sent  out  two  parties  provided  with  the 
requisite  instruments;  the  one  to  JBimeo^  an  island  to  the  westward  of 
Otaheite,  and  the  other  to  a  station  on  the  shore,  to  the  east  of  the 
observatory,  with  a  view  to  compare  the  different  observations,  and 
ward  as  far  as  possible,  against  the  chance  of  failure*  All  was  now  in 
readiness  ;  the  astronomers  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation,  watching  now 
the  sky,  now  the  chronometer,  and  then  the  barometer.  Tl^  pleasures 
of  science^  however  pure  and  salutary,  are  liable  to  disappointment  as 
well  as  those  of  more  questionable  character.  A  cloud  might  have 
rendered  futile  a  south-sea  voyage.  The  men  of  knowledge  slept  not 
a  wink  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  June.  But  the  sun  of  the  third  arose 
without  a  speck,  and  the  passage  of  Venus  over  his  disk  was  seen 
plainly  through  its  whole  duration,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Green, 
was  from.25  minutes  42  seconds  past  9  A.M.  to  32  minutes  10  seconds 
past  3  P.M.  Tl^e  latitude  of  the  obseryatory  was  found  to  be  IT""  29^  15" 
south,  and  the  loiigitudo  149''  32'  30"  west  of  Greenwich/    But  there 

♦  According  to  Mr.  Green — 

The  first  external  conduct,  or  first   appearance. of  B.  M.  8.  <v 

Venua  upon  the  son  was  .*••. 9  35  42( Morning. 

The  flist  internal  contact,  or  U>UX  immeraion,  was  • «  9  44      4  ) 
The  second  internal  contact,  or  beginning  of  the                      ^ 

emersion, 3  14      8  C  Afternoon. 

The  second  external  contact,  or  total  emei-sioD,  ....  3  32  10  ) 

Our  scientific  readers  may  find  a  full  account  of  the  transit  in  the  sixty-first  volume 
of  **  Philosophical  Transactions,"  where  we  would  advise  our  unscientific  readers  not 
to  look  for  it,  for  we  can  say  by  experience,' that  it  is  neither  entertaining  nor  instruc 
live  to  persons  endued,  like  ouivelves,  with  a  plentiM  lack  of  mathemsties,  to  the 
diligent  stndy  of  which  excellent  branch  of  knowledge  we  seriously  and  earnestly 
exhort  our  younger  iiiends.  There  is'no  reasMi  why  the  rudimeots  of  geometry 
shctald  not  be  taught  to  eveiy  child  as  soon  as  it  can  read,  and  it  is  of  great  consc 
quence  that  the  dry  and  troublesome  initiation  should  take  place  while  the  authority 
of  masters  can  over-rule  whatever  obstacles  the  idleness  or  volatility  of  the  pupil  may 
present  No  person  ever  neglects  mathematics  without  bitterly  repenting  it,  as  we 
can  testify  to  our  sorrow.  However  little  you  learn,  if  it  be  well  learned,  it  is  a  great 
deal  better  than  none.    Whereas,  any  proficiency  in  Oreek  or  Latin  short  of  that 
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«KW»4  A^^kf^fr^t  ^«}PW(UPM»Ofii(BAilf,,.te  fiH^  ataWfrfM^j  which 

<wsr<M^Itb9^i^Ftf9M^|dfm^  i1iHII^),4!piii^t4ytiffPff^i«ed  <in  the 
8un,  and  when  it  began  to  ep|cygfi^  ^n (>]RBpB|ithi»iert!9»<<i»t>  ftefumtfiflnrtn, 
tbe|<gr«[MA  4;i#4  Tf^ij^  t^^^^lbpf^mtAry  i^lMi  rlrJte  <dlri»llaDf*..iWnt 

9«mk  .^fUioiM,  shjjmyw^  sc$(fnihi«gf,H«vi(|.;4iM  tom»4g  ^utad  ftx^ 
9Pfi4«i9i(iboaib  Hii4  4iM|r«^  ^9Mr4»  .W}iiiihvv4i>  tiil^««|»tta<»  «f 

Sir^  JbhnsoB^  ^7,4il^iv  fA9ineimpiW9W^lil^  iii,4<0,9oiitilif SaoMqshcftig 
mueh;more  diga|pr0eiiUe;^i         » •,' ••  ■  ■  v  ^i    ,.»  fxr.  r^  rj  P/rvIr.  «n^  .v 
'  While  the  <^Qker9  and  savant  wei^{ab<«rbedi(iifaOfbwnffflioi|  Vnd 
ddcidltion^  SttAe,<)f  the.ahip^  crew^' jyfwh^  into-  <one:ofilher«tose.rQ0iDa^ 

i«%^eh  ^nailes  to  read  B«d  imdMstand  an  atkUid^  witftr  vM^d^olfif  flttettiy;ibMi'«tthoiit 
tile  laterveBtioxt  of  £iigi8h,'ii>  df  n6  QQefttJoU;  ftn^  >fliHii«riHihait'^lHft'3iniate*«f 
ocuiftmiiiff  fiOfiy  tgive  a  oommiMM  yf|l¥>8iK^S^)^W  49iu*)7-pa«ch|w»d  hff  Ifta  .^onftttioii 
ifjl|icli  a  superficial  Icjo^wXedge.ojC  d«riiii^|fifs^ti;Qdfic^.  ^^  p^r  iqpprphjriwiyyi  <^  tfce 
primaiy  o^eanipg  and  collateral  application  of  ;nprds.^^That  9.^fod  classj^  ^hoUr 
will  understand  ois  native  tongue  bc^tter  than  a  man  of  pnly  one  lan^age  is  more 
than  probable,  but  ihb  cla.<ttic  smktterer'^Ml  b^  f^u^'d  tx)  thiiikiiidre  vjiguely,  and 
axpreM  his  l»otigbt»)efl6  t^ciMlKt^<Ktf^)9^tiiBr^  KbgU^h  kiKolif^bf  the  Wi  cafibi^  of 
u^Herti  SenifaU'iMlnai/wlio^lMiVVV^Ufik^  mil  nt><£«ltll^\k)tflflteisr  eafqpMs 
t}ieiii8elv€R,b<Hti4it)d  vofi^p^^^  \Hp^fn^m^ >^>tfte6c1ha^>'i^NiA hwl W^i  attl 
bfo^here,  fuepa^  thejj  ,s^.  [tj^  .]sji|^^^^^<^^,^l^t.^]^j^  ^VH^j^^Q^^if^l^cim 
whereas  men  Used  to  construes  are  alvaVs  constaruinaitheir  tl)ou|dits  inte.a^dictioa  as 
alien  and  unnatural  as  if  they  actually  tnouffht  m  one  language  and  spoXc  m  another, 
td'llhe  fertf^e,  kngu^g^  iJ  {hi^<fAJ^0r4<»f^tV^tcf  M%^i^^^^ 
When  we  consider  that  in  nothing  has  the  disdptine  of  inteDecCRft'  ^Wi'k  lik^ 
on  tlNet  •  viMyMogt  Tfiff^if '  ivika^\wtiatiBroftipjinMsmip^hdailO^ 

thii^k^lihisiamfU^f^  lig^Vi^P^lMfm   ^^  ^t^  f'^Wf***^  «fiiM*f*IWf  I^OrtWs'O*' 

educfttiop.wl^ieji  ^Hf^.^onigig^j^ljIfp^^^g^^KOifp^^^^ 

6bli7ion:  but  for  those  whose  scbcM)!  awi  must  necessarily^  be  few,  waveir  q^ch 
doubt  the  expediency  of  giving  any  of  mat  precious  time  to  g^fammacB  and  lencons, 

ofalkigi^  'l4itittafl4^QM9klikMdi«l4;iytf>diIkealHi6^ 

gfsntlemaii,  ^4  of  a  yogffs«ifiwit»4rhQl«r,  VqtMn(r  WeQ  fa»  di^peaflBtchriii  lyifcajgiiat 

and.Faliia)>le  cl^  w>\a/)re.4^^i|Ajj^|^»^Witi9f?if^  ,?m->r>^ 

For  the  satisfaption  ^ of  the.  feWfa^w^o^eunfortanaie  enpu^  to  be-  ^i^  more 
ignorant  of  astronomy  &an  ourselves^  we  may  take  the  liberty  to  state  that  the  transit, 
or  passage  of  a  planet  over  the  sunls  disk,  is  an  unfrequent  pluenomenon,  only  inci- 
dent to  the  in/erkfr  planets  (those  revolving  between  the  earth  and  the  sun),  and  of 
great  importance  in  determining  the  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies  fi^m  the  sao, 
frQm  the  earth,  and  from  each  other. 
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and  stole  a  quantity  of  spike  nails.  This  was  a  very  serious  disaster, 
for  the  improTident  distribution  of  the  booty  among  the  islanders  tended 
to  bring  down  the  value  of  iron^  the  staple  commodity*  One  of  the 
thieves  was  detected,  but,  though  punished  with  two  dozen  lashes,  he 
refused  to  inform  against  his  accomplices. 

Sunday  the  4th  of  June  was,  in  strictness  of  speech,  the  King's  birth 
day,  but  the  celebration  was  deferred  tiU  the  6th,  in  order  that  all 
the  parties  might  unite  in  the  festivities  at  Point  Venus.  Events, 
trivial  as  this,  are  not  without  interest,  when  they  carry  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  man  half  across  the  globe.  Narratives  of  voyages  never 
are  dull  books^  though  they  may  sometimes  have  been  written  by  very 
dnH  men.  Their  tedious  minuteness  is  often  their  greatest  charm* 
We  are  always  interested  to  know  what  an  Englishman  was  doing  at 
half  past  ten  at  night  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Several  native  chieftains 
were  present  at  the  commemoration,  who  drank  the  King's  health 
under  the  name  of  Kihiargo,  the  nearest  approximation  their  organs 
oould  make  to  King  George.  It  was  extremely  amusing  to  hear  the 
metamorphoses  which  these  islanders,  whose  own  language,  soft,  liquid, 
and  melodious,  was  easily  mastered  even  by  the  common  seamen  of  the 
Endeavour,  effected  upon  the  crabbed,  consonant'Crowded  names  of 
their  visitors.  The  commander  was  TooU^  Mr.  Hicks,  Htte  (a  mani. 
fest  improvement);  'Bdba  was  Mr.  Robert  Molineux,  the  sailing 
master,  for  Molineux  was  quite  unapproachable ;  Mr.  Gore  was  Toaro; 
Dr.Solander,  Toruno;  Mr«  Banks,  Tapank;  Mr.  Parkinson,  Patint: 
Mr.  Green,  Eteree,  and  Mr.  Petersgill,  Petrodero,  It  is  manifest  how 
much  the  northern  roughness  of  our  appellatives  is  softened  by  Otaheitan 
Italianization.  A  skilful  linguist  might  have  derived  many  useful  hints 
and  agreeablie  speculations  as  to  the  formation  of  languages  from  thia 
pretty  miscalling* 

Soon  after  the  transit,  <rar  voyagers  had  an  oppportunity  of  witness- 
ing an  Otaheitan  funeral.  In  few  matters  have  savage,  not  to  say 
civilixed  nations,  betrayed  greater  absurdities  than  in  funeral  rites ; 
and  yet,  the  respect  almost  universally  paid  to  the  remains  of  mortality 
has  been  held,  and  not  unwisely,  a  symptom  of  a  stirriag  instinct  and 
foreboding  of  immortality.  The  Otaheitan  custom  seems  admirably 
calculated  to  bring  on  a  pestilence ;  yet,  before  their  commerce  with 
Europeans,  it  is  said  that  epidemic  disease  was  unknown  among  these 
islanders.  Previous  to  interment  the  bodies  are  exposed  in  a  shed,  and 
not  removed  till  all  the  flesh  is  putrified  away ;  then  the  bones  are 
buried.  In  so  warm  a  climate  the  decomposition  must  go  on  rapidly. 
Along  with  the  body,  which  is  laid  out  under  a  canoe  awning,  covered 
with,  fine  cloth,  some  articles  of  food  are  placed,  as  an  offering  to  the 

4d 
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gods,  though,  as  they  do  not  beliere  that  the  gods  (eat,  this  offering 
must  be  considered  as  merely  ceremonial.  Like  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Orientals,  the  Otaheitans  signalize  their  grief  by  wounding  their 
bodies,  which  is  performed  with  a  shark's  tooth*  Fragments  of  doth, 
stained  with  blood  and  tears  are  thrown  upon  the  body..  The  relatives 
of  the  deceased  occupy,  for  some  time,  a  habitation  near  the  place  of 
sepulture,  and  the  chief  mourner  another.* 

*The  foDowing  account  of  an  Otaheitan  funeral  ia  taken  from  the  '^  Family 
Libraiy/'  voL  35.  It  refers  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  and  admirably 
illustrates  the  two  points  of  character  we  so  much  love  and  commend  in  Sir  Joseph, 
his  passion  for  observadon,  and  his  catholic  spirit  of  accommodation,  undaunted  by 
<<the  world's  dread  laugh." 

"An  old  woman  having  died,  Mr.  Banks,  whose  punuit  was  knowledge  of  evoy 
kind,  and  who,  to  gain  it,  made  himself  one  of  the  people,  requested  he  mi^t  attend 
the  ceremony,  and  witness  all  the  mysteries  of  the  solemnity  of  depositing  the  body 
in  the  Morai  or  burying  place.  The  request  was  complyed  with,  but  on  no  other 
condition  than  his  taking  a  part  in  it  This  was  just  what  was  wished.  In  the 
evening  he  repaired  to  tiie  house,  where  he  was  received  by  the  daxi^ter  of  tte 
deceased  and  several  others,  amongst  whom  was  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  of  sg& 
One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  district  was  tiie  principal  mourner,  wearing  a  fantastical  drcK 

Mr.  Banks  was  stripped  entirely  of  his  European  dress,  and  a  small  piece  of  cloth 
was  tied  round  his  middle.  His  face  and  body  were  then  smeared  with  charcoal  sod 
water,  as  low  as  to  the  shoulders,  till  they  were  as  black  as  those  of  a  negro.  The 
same  operation  was  performed  on  the  rest,  among  whom  were  some  women,  who  were 
reduced  to  a  state  as  near  nakedness  as  himself— ^e  boy  was  blacked  all  over-,  siter 
which  the  procession  set  forward,  the  chief  mounier  having  mumUed  something  lib 
a  prayer  over  the  body. 

» 

It  is  tiie  custom  of  the  Indians  to  fly  from  these  processions  with  the  utmost  precipita* 
tion.  On  the  present  occasion,  several  large  parties  of  the  natives  were  put  to  flight ;  all 
the  houses  were  deserted,  and  not  a  single  Otaheitan  was  to  be  seen.  The  body  being 
deposited  on  a  stage  erected  for  it,  the  mourners  were  dismissed  to  wash  themselves  in 
the  river,  and  to  resume  their  customaiy  dresses,  and  customary  gaidj." 

There  is  at  least  a  consistency  in  blacking  the  body  for  mourning,  where  the  body 
is  tatooed  for  ornament  To  the  l&tter  operation  Sir  Joseph  Banks  never  nboutted, 
though  we  doubt  not  he  would  have  endured  it^  if  his  so  doing  would  have  elucidated 
any  point  of  the  history  of  natore  or  of  man ;  especially  as  the  Otaheitans  seldom 
tatoo  the  face. 

A  man  who  makes  the  pursuit  and  enlargement  of  knowledge  his  main  eaithfy 
object,  should  stop  at  nothing  but  crime  to  obtain  it  Such  a  man  was  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  no  duty,  inherited  or  assumed,  forbad  the  indulgence  of  his  passion.  But 
there  are  many  sitoations  in  which  it  is,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  a  moral 
obligation  to  refrain  from  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  the  ridiculous.  It  would  have 
been  by  no  means  proper  for  Captain  Cook  to  have  appeared  at  the  funeral  in 
Otaheitan  mourning.  It  would  neither  have  suited  the  dignity  of  his  office,  nor  the 
gravity  o(  his  character.  In  fact,  there  are  some  people  that  may  be  laughed  at^  tod 
not  the  less  respected,  and  others  who  may  not  In  order  to  ascertain  which  genus 
you  belong  to  yourself,  you  have  only  to  consider  whether  there  is  any  thing  is  yoiir 
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On  tbe  12th  of  June,  some  of  the  islanders  came  to  complain  that 
two  of  the  seamen  had  stolen  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  some  strings 
of  plaited  hair.  The  charge  was  investigated,  and  brought  home ; 
the  offenders  were  punished  with  two  dozen  lashes.  It  is  not  mentioned 
whether  the  Otaheitans  betrayed  the  same  sensibility  on  this  as  on  a 
former  occasion. 

Their  bows  and  arrows  are  merely  used  for  sport,  or  for  killing  birds. 
In  battle  they  use  only  slings  and  javelins.  Tubourai  Tamaide  could 
send  a  shaft  more  than  the  sixth  part  of  a  mile.  He  shot  kneeling, 
find  dropped  his  bow  as  soon  as  the  arrow  was  discharged.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  in  his  morning  walk  met  some  Otaheitan  minstrels,  who  poured 
forth  extempore  strains,  mostly  in  praise  of  their  English  visitors, 
accompanied  by  the  music  of  two  flutes  and  three  drums.  The  drummers 
were  the  improvisatori. 

The  filching  disposition  of  the  Otaheitans  increasing  with  impunity, 
Mr.  Cook  resolved  if  possible  to  check  it  by  some  decisive  step.  He  had 
strictly  prohibited  his  men  from  firing  on  any  pretext  at  the  natives, 
as  he  justly  thought  that  he  had  no  right  to  act  after  the  English  law^ 
in  a  country  where  no  such  law  had  been  promulgated.  It  seemed  the 
best  expedient  to  retaliate  by  seizing  certain  canoes  laden  with  fish. 
Twenty  canoes  and  theit  freight  were  detained,  and  notice  was  given, 
that  unless  the  stolen  articles  were  restored,  the  canoes  would  be  burned; 
a  threat  which  there  was  no  intention  of  putting  in  force.  A  list  of 
the  lost  and  stolen  was  made  out,  consisting  of  a  coal-rake,  the  sentry's 
musquet,  Sir  Joseph's  pistols,  a  sword,  and  a  water  cask.  The 
Otaheitans  thought  to  compoimd  the  matter,  by  bringing  back  the 
rake  only,  and  begged  hard  to  have  their  canoes  released,  as  the  fish 
was  spoiling.  But  Mr.  Cook  insisted  on  the  original  condition.  This 
firmness  however  did  not  produce  its  usual  effects,  and  he  was  obliged 
at  last  to  give  up  the  canoes  without  recovering  the  lost  property. 

About  the  same  time  a  deadly  offence  was  committed  by  an  ofiicer  of 
the  Endeavour,  who  had  gone  ashore  to  get  ballast  for  the  ship,  and 

personal  or  official  character  which  any  one  with  whom  you  are  likely  to  come  in 
contact  wishes  to  despise.  Now,  if  you  escerdse  an  authority  founded  on  that  vague 
kind  of  fear  which  is  the  common  suhstitute  for  respect,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
you  have.  If  your  duty  or  vocation  oblige  you  to  exercise  sway  over  course,  boisterous, 
uncultiyated  minds— over  men  of  strong  passions  and  little  sensibility— over  prond 
men,  or  conceited  boys,  be  sure  that  you  have  those  who  would  hold  you  in  contempt, 
if  they  dare.  Or  if  your  virtue  wears  a  severe  aspect,  and  requires  to  be  well  known 
before  it  can  be  loved,  depend  upon  it  that  the  world  is  weary  of  reverencing  joa, 
and  win  shout  triumph  when  you  fiimish  it  with  a  reatomible  pretext  for  holding  you 
up  to  scorn. 
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Mt.teding  any  sIomb  mtapt^d^.tm  tfe^paspoM;  fogiuiifl0<kwfaki 
Moral  or  sepulchral  pile.  The  klaoders  TkUendy  apftmA'iikm 
rmwetdim^  mii 9ntk,a.m^BBMgtr  to  Am  fotlA i\i^^hi^\nm  m  iixk 

«Aen  •  ZlMijpttty>iyfcm.awM4mpptb<BnaiWticiihiiai  otib  .t"i  k-< 
.OoanoliberwcaanB  Mck  Moiikhoi»e^.ithe.8in|jpo|Mfidiiiig«JOTcr 

badi  of  ikt  faetf  tem^tte  vhflar  fivefittfaos  dbf4beMBfeht]»iiHfilel 
siMli.  H^'gmpfM  tke  .^aaiidtetf^  .but*  two  other <iativda  qitoei'iii 
nseuollttA.  '.M^matiaBB^  ^wlroy1Bi^iyl»l^^^ty^■y-Ba*w<lC8y^9ctto  tic 
dcfoaitaries.  <£  it^  dead»  bot  faan^tay  rfAigmmt  'of  j^bilbaoppi^  ben 
aUcuto>aRgiie<ll]a-&eliii9/atay«  : 
Ohltib^i0tb,  while  ^ht^omoeai  l«ere  ^1  deUUDe^  Dberoi  «MllMr 

JfiOBfk'B  tenli;  faul.hls  lotf  «bb  ior  wecBiit  ftr  qwa- fcia gillwJTy 
to  fOrgrt^  80  tJM Jadr  tas  cU^ad  ito  sjksod  ac).ikcai#ar«€«l!porfekkr 
oauoeb.  flhe>>hMgpiBit>a»d-!flaniiMity'jeitoi]^'  tot.ftdthJBwAoye'wiy 
8e?9rdl9%i«ad''^jitoift'.ilii)riimgJBl»<rbliBii^Iil»  foBt^'dnd^^pot 

haiaeK  kr/CnoeiMdiall  diAtiitttMiteuppdEntoiftbe  paMaa^  thbUiaBgeii 
Aiiftga— d.jjdflg  /WBrcitheifKiwuotf  II  taw  iyialiii^fia^  mav^darithtiM 

pirtealiJifitaRilibf  Jiiiaiibait)ftf  ,th0iiid6i^><iQG^  ra»i.balli<|MteaBd 
c^j^hife  Jti»/ia0ttodlt.rfi>fxtingtiiwhai^  li|ej%,^Uiikgrufanduadi 

awii'liiA/ilodiliofibalfing^  Ih^  idfig  «ithi>l»fatjalpMii|fa>^ihefeddil9ftitiK 
gn9U|it>wMif»7itefiom8jibuiotbe^<^^  Ba 

esculent  4og»^itir«:i/fd  ];«ii|(]3Blfj<l«|Kini  |nuD,rjaoo«iiiMts^i|iiidi)iher 
▼08«ti|We|k:  iiAdl  iB^t[..iA4;vfidbiis  CBok^ointitiiBiaanet^mjr;  lot 
hoigp  .4n4i4«gA  am  jthc  mly  jfoadiii^^edaf  fiaAaiv  'aad  •  the  i  pauitry  k  vo; 

]ju4iffereAI« /'  hi.    .'^.i  ^ '•.[  ii.muh'  ■  •  ^t      h^.^     •...«  !■• 

Oulih^  21st  tbe/orli'v^as.riBitod  Iqr  Obma/thehuaMuid  el  Obores, 
bam  whom  ahe  was  stparBleAiby-  tniiukaal  ^eaiiseiit^'  aiid  thay.  Iked  m 
amip^bly  aa  aay  other  neighbaul-s;.  with  kim  cuAe  tiie  heir  j^ypsrent^ 
aaaiqor^  under  the  guardkaship  of  Toothah;  wbo  eaeiciaHleoiBBiuid 
in  his  samoi  Oberea  and  her  atteadants  nade  their  obeisBDee,  bf 
uncovering  themselves  from  the  waist  upward.  By  a  most  ?ing»ilar  law 
of  succession,  the  child  succeeds  to  Its  father's  authority  and  titkas 
aootraa  ft  k  born;  the  father  conttnuilng  to  adininiater  goverhtt^nt  as 
regent;  bat  in  this  case  the  claims  of  Oamo  were  superseded  in  &voar 
of  Tootahah;  who  had  distinguished  himself  a^  a  warrior.  The  young 
prince  was  betrothed  to  his  sister,  an  Egyptian  fashion;  though  she 
was  sixteen  and  he  no  more  than  seven.    Neither  of  these  young  peopk 
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were  permitted  tD enter  iike  itcttL  i'Tilaf)*^e9e  ik^iiibjldrm^  Oamo 
«ad  OlMieikt  ;.')"....;         •  ■  i     *  "'^  ''I'-J  •-    '  ■      •'   • 

On  «he  afiftlvef  Jlw>  Afri*  Go»k  with.,Jhv  Sdandevf  Met*  Binks^'gud 
a  ooB^Dttdkafaive  Olaheitaii  pidlUiTitubodo^'seti  oiit^'»a^  atevmiit' 
of  the  islands  anddisioteBiicdrthafciitLrorifllgto  ofTturftlpeiiitMinlas  Aunitedily 

a  neduof.tmm^^^'^Sf'"^^^'^^^^^'^^^  over'^whiebi'iiie 

iBlBnders fuft  tocarvy tkeie dnoos^asiliii^iSfe^kstiiiitlieBekipcnefliaiifirar 
traiH|wrtedtlHtir<4ril-«fepe&over'th^«k  BfitUirlgidde^ 

Tijlnihoafe^  tfaey"  were  iDfomfedt  that  'tach  petiikisMa  ,ha84tt  iAm  kb^ 
(though  d^e  whois'islBqdifiialii^eri^fittier^  TheMr«reigii9 

are  litidcivmdBifti  hut  the  niler  )ol  i^pon^eonn^  die  hoiilt-i^esteni  |ien«ii 
8uh^  daimed  a  sort  of  homage  from  him  of 'Tianaboo'orOtidieite  Ntiii> 
the  tefltexD<i«ioletyiofjfthe*idle.  rOur  vopigtte  Wiiie  iatM)ddeed[  >to 
WahMua,  the*  king  of»Tiaitaii»J*wheiHraii8^todi«^  e*ie*ciAd0r«itJM0 
awantgy  jio'ioeieganiiotiufittiiig;  rcnopyl  eff'alaitfe  ;iliii^  ehkptstf  wlili% 
matine  haq  £u^  fNttakrippflQ  didiipaidiitaqitiire.  p  «1i^  hbit viiit«i  iHkn* 

m      • 1       fm  mA         1       _1     .     ^_I J  V     *1_*^  ,1      •         ^A  •-      -tfiUH       -         -  I         -^       AlmZlTjL      U^,t,r».ft^  ■'■111    .J 

1  RfiDti.     mt^M^SWtB^MtBKk.  IftlfiB  MVnHiSB DnUnlAK].flBJ. J9^BHlMPBffli  BMijfllMiTB^nwi lUf^HifTf gijftBaMlM" 

eTKryt»nhQM4 ;  Hbspiilfedil^i-BiidisoibetlMiig'tJikeffeKtadb^ 
are  .anlridejijfaatttiaq  ^bfaal^tidh^iib'tiastiiiiii^  iUlbvfer'^itKteivir  tefal' 
onliUsd  thadd.iayr  dter99<>ihi^'BNa»it^n»bii^e(ldroinfmd)thd>iiaktei^ 
aftctuqiiltelf.  dMwpl^t^itadjreiiaigd  mitb^ii^lHtt;  mM  hUig«* 
tioiu  ttffaKn^ieliiieBrf'  ISiipDllodliK^jifomdl,  UomtottOt  ydhhfli^bl^  fbl^< 
theisibyrefol^mUaiB/^o^  ^ttifeiJtM^^feteiUilieffimrb  ^MfceJ^Ml; 
asiUDitoaa  di ^pei^^yfHdAikusriiqg*^  toMitai  laoott  «Bibiie^«Md  atiAifto^; 
nenerifa^ktejiireiigal  liwiplBoitadid/itfae  8|riii]gtt#.*.i!3b<^llteditQtdi]4«i 
nitSfo,  Blaakg^lktBrgemBrdSfAjffftomiMJ^  'iuistMiit^''  tV^the 

faeBlnriiini•th^lR1n:oollle^amus^  bo()q^  >*  "    * 

The  |B06tL>«emaK!l(faibIe''  objebtej  vAidt  ouliri'iroyagars  ^helA  itf  tliiB 
efoiiraioi\  hwe^relldtilKita  ffesathj  '{I^e^'0fpetwas*4e«id^eidar  IkNird^ 
to  which  were  appended  fifteen  human  jaws,  fresh,  and  with  all  tiie 
teetb  mitikre.'  iN»  atxxHint  couk^  h^i  obtAi0od'«f  tHio  gha^tlf  Exhibition ; 
but  St  migjbt  easily  b^Me^been  coAjeotupr^d  that  these  JMrs  were  thsphies^ 
like  thf  acalpaoffthe  Morth  Americaxi  Indiams,  the  boi^  n^ith  which 
the  Aflhanteea  ornament  their  drams,  or  the  bleeding  heads  which  liie 
Hans  iiHtened  to  their  horses'  necks.    Was  it  in  a  milder  spirit  that  the 

*  See  Odyss^e,  B.  xi  207;  xiv.  57;  ix«  270. 

f  I  ren^eiober  to  bafire  heard  a  lady  who  had  spent  mvch  time  among  |he  N«rUi 
American  Indians,  describe  the  opinions  of  one  of  the  nations  as  to  a  future  state  to 
this  effect: — ^The  way  to  their  paradise  lies  over  a  bridge  of  a  hair's  breadth,  like  the 
Alsirat  of  the  Moslems;  over  this  narrow  passage  those  only  can  go  in  safety  who  can 
produce  th^  scalps  of  their  enemies,  and  firom  whose  door  the  stranger  was  not 
turned  away. 
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heroes  of  Morat  piled  up  the  skulls  of  the  Burgundians,  and  affixed 
thereto  that  memorable  inscription — ''A.  D.  1476,  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  unjustly  invading  Switzerland,  left  this  monument" 

The  other  was  the  grand  Morai  or  Mausoleum  of  Oberea.  There  is 
scarcely  a  cape  or  promontory  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  isle,  on  which 
one  of  these  sepulchral  edifices  is  not  to  be  seen  ;  but  the  royal  sepulchre 
was  far  more  magnificent  than  the  others.  Had  the  Otaheitans  been  a 
Christian,  or  any  wise  a  religious  people,  we  might  laud  their  piety  in 
dedicating  their  only  solid  architecture  to  the  departed.  As  it  is,  there 
is  a  whimsical  contrast  between  the  slight  sheds  which  suffice  for  their 
living  bodies,  and  the  massy  piles  they  prepare  for  their  lifeless  relics. 
An  Otaheitan  house,  if  it  deserve  that  appellation,  ip  merely  a  pointed 
i-oof,  thatched  with  palm  or  banana  leaves,  and  supported  by  three  rows 
of  posts,  about  nine  feet  high  in  the  centre,  while  the  eaves  readi  to 
within  two  feet  of  the  grourid.  It  is  open  on  all  sides ;  no  wattling 
fills  the  inter.columniations.  The  floor  is  uniformly  covered  with  soft 
hay,  on  which  the  family  sleep  by  night  and  recline  by  day ;  the  master 
and  his  wife  in  the  middle,  the  unmarried  females  on  .one  side,  and  the 
young  batchelors  on  the  other.  If  European  delicacy  be  shocked  at 
this,  be  it  recollected  that  not  so  much  separation  obtains  in  many  a  hovel, 
rustic  and  urban,  Cornish  and  Irish,  that  owns  the  sway  of  the  '^Defender 
of  the  Faith.''  In  these  levelling  days,  too,  some  may  take  ofilenoe  at 
another  regulation ;  the  Toutoos,  or  domestics,  are  not  allowed  to  sleep 
under  the  thatch  at  all,  unless  it  rains  very  hard,  and  then  they  mai/ 
just  creep  under  the  eaves.  But  there  is  no  great  difference  in  Otaheite 
whether  you  sleep  under  a  shed  or  under  a  tree,  except  for  the  honour 
of  the  thing,  far  less  than  there  is  between  the  scullion's  attic  in  a 
great  English  house,  and  the  hovels  which  serve  the  really  servile  part  * 
of  our  popidation  for  chamber,  kitchen,  parlour,  and  all,  to  say  nothmg 
of  the  multitudes  who  seldom  pass  the  night  under  a  roof,  except  when 
they  are  in  prison. 

But  although  these  dormitories*  (for  they  are  nothing  else)  may  seem 
to  contribute  little  to  the  comfort,  and  not  at  all  to  the  privacy  of  the 
Otaheitans,  they  must  add  greatly  to  the  l)eauty  and  interest  of  the 

*  Besides  these  pervious  homestaUs,  which  serve  the  bulk  of  the  population,  there 
are  another  sort  of  tabernacles,  appropriated  to  the  chiefs ;  moveable  pavilions,  fonned 
of  trellis- work,  closely  covered  with  cocoa^nnt  leaves.  They  are,  like  &e  sheds  of 
the  commonalty,  seldom  used  except  in  the  hours  of  repose;  but  the  chieftain  and  his 
wife  are  privileged  to  lie  by  themselves. 

There  are  also  public  buildings,  large  enough  to  accomodate  the  whole  populadon 
of  a  district,  at  times  of  general  assembly,  some  of  them  as  much  as  200  feet  long, 
and  50  feet  high  in  the  centre. 
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prospect  They  are  almost  invariably  erected  in  the  woods^  and  only 
just  enough  space  is  cleared  for  them  to  prevent  the  thatch  from 
being  injured  by  the  drippings  of  the  trees ;  so  that  the  inmates  have 
but  to  step  from  their  own-— door  we  cannot  call  it — into  the  de- 
lightful groves  of  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees^  from  which  they 
derive  at  once  shade,  provision  and  clothing.  So  that  the  reproach  of 
Horace  against  the  Romans  of  his  time,  tiutt  the  useful  olive  and  fig 
tree  were  supplanted  by  the  umbrageous  barrenness  of  the  plane, 
is  inapplicable  to  Otaheitan  arboriculture.  These  groves  are  free  from 
underwood^  and  every  where  intersected  by  the  paths  leading  from  one 
habitaticm  to  another.  There  are  few  efiects  of  human  neighbourhood 
more  beautiful  than  the  net-work  of  tracks  in  a  peopled  sylvan  region. 

Such  are  the  abodes  of  the  living  Otaheitans,  quickly  set  up,  and 
readily  abandoned.  Our  voyagers  found  some  districts  sprinkled  thickly 
with  the  remains  of  deserted  dwellings.  But  in  the  repositaries  of  their 
dead,  they  affect  a  permanence,  and  exhibit  some  skill  in  architecture* 
The  Morals  are  erected  on  points  and  headlands,  in  the  most  conspicuous 
situations.  The  main  ambition  of  an  OtaAeitan,  is  to  have  a  respectable 
Morai,  as  a  son  of  Erin  sets  his  heart  upon  a  numerous  and  jovial 
attendance  at  his  funeral.*     The  bodies  are  first  left  to  putrefy  under 

*  Of  all  people  the  Otaheitans  are  the  most  aristocratical,  for  they  cany  their 
aristocracy  beyond  the  grave.  They  believe  in  no  hell,  but  in  an  upper  and  lower 
heaven,  distinguished  by  different  degreen  of  happiness,  apportioned,  not  according 
to  merit,  but  to  rank.  The  heaven  of  the  chieft  is  Tavinta  V  ertU ;  the  limbo  of  the 
Plebeians  is  lAahoboo.  Bat  it  were  well  if  the  spirit  of  caste  appeared  in  no  more 
practical  form.  If  a  patrician  female  bear  a  child  to  a  man  of  inferior  condition,  the 
ofl^ring  of  the  misaUianoe  is  never  allowed  to  live.  Yet  this  regulation  no  more 
prevents  such  connections,  than  the  insuperable  disgrace  attached  to  colour  in  the 
slave-states  of  America  prevents  the  breeding  of  mulattoes.  Wherever  a  degraded 
caste  exists,  a  gross  profligaoy  of  manners  will  be  found  to  prevail 

When  the  missionaries  first  arrived  at  Otaheite,  in  1797,  Iddeah,  wife  of  Pomaire^ 
had  a  child  by  her  Cicisbeo^  a  Toutoo  or  Plebeian.  The  brethren  vainly  strove  to 
save  its  life.     Iddeah  declared  that  she  would  abide  by  tke  customs  of  her  ancestors ! 

tf  some  of  the  issues  of  savage  aristocracy  are  loathsome  and  revolting,  others  are 
exquisitely  ridiculous.  An  Otaheitan  chieftan  is  fed  by  his  attendants,  like  a  baby, 
because  it  does  not  comport  with  his  dignity  to  feed  himself. 

.When  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  propitiate  the  divinity  with  a  human  sacrifice,  the 
victim  is  always  chosen  from  the  lowest  class.  He  is  not  apprized  of  the  honour 
intended  him,  but  secretly  assassinated.  This  selection  is  not  without  parallel  in 
ancient  history.  When  the  Massilians  were  aftlicted  with  any  pestilence,  or  public 
calamity,  they  took  the  most  miserable  wretch  they  could  lay  hold  of,  decked  him 
with  garlands,  and  offered  him  as  a  plenaiy  satisfaction  to  the  divine  wrath.  These 
idolaters  must  have  thought  their  deities  more  gluttons  than  epicures  in  blood,  since 
th^  gave  them  the  vilest  they  could  find. 

In  speaking  of  Otaheite,  though  we  speak  in  the  present  tense,  we  would  be  under- 
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a  shed^  called  TifCfwaw,  and  then  the  bones  are  buried  in  the  Marai, 
which  18  a  sort  oFpavemeiit,  With  a  pyramid  ot  stone  on  one  h\At.  The 
de8crl]ption  and  dimensions  of  Oberea's,  or  the  royal  Mbrat  oFOpoareOini, 
are  thus  giren  in' the  naitatir^  of  Cbob^  first  Toyage.  '**Itisapileofa*dbe 
raised  pyramidically  on  an  rMon^  base  or  square^  267  feet  long,  and 
87'feetiride.'  On  each  side 'is  a  flight  bf  steps;  those  at  the  sides 
being  bi-oader  than  those  at  the  ends^  so  that  it  terminates  not  in  a 
square  of  the  same  iigure  as  the  biise;  but  in  a  tidge,  like  t!ie  roof  cf  a 
house.  There  were  eleren  of  these  steps  to  one  of  these  Monus,  eaieli  of 
which  was  four  Ibet  high ;  so  that  the  height  of  the  pile  was  lbrty.four 
feet;  each  step  was  formed  of  one  course  of  white  coral  stone^  wltidi 
was  neatly  squared  and  polished ;  the  rest  of  the  mass^  for  there  was 
no  hollow  within,  consisted  of  round  pebbles,  which,  from  the  nfgiilarity 
of  thehr  figures,  seemed  to  hare  been  wrought  '  The  fbundatioh  was  of 
rock-stones,  which  were  also  squared.  In  the  middle  of  the  tdp  stood 
an  image  of  a  bird,  carred  in  wood,  and  near  it  a  broken  one  of  a  lisfa, 
caired  in  stone.  The  whole  of  this  pyramid  made  bn^  side  of  a  «plk3oas 
area  or  square,  900  feet  by  354,  which  was  waffed  ih  witft  atbfie,  and 
pared  with  fiat  stones  through  its  whole '  e^stent.  About  ti  hundred 
jrards  to  thd  west  of  this  building  was  another  pared  area  or  court,  in 
which  were  sereral  small  stages  raised  on  wooden  pillars,' about  ^eren 
feet  high,  which  are  called  by  the  Indians  Eatuahs  or  Whattnas,  and 
seem  to  be  a  kind  of  altars^  as  upon  these  are  placed  proririotis  of  all 
kinds,  asr  ofiTerings  to  their  gods.** 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Morai  is  at  once  church  and  chnrchLyaid, 
which  might  incline  us  to  an  opinion,  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  were 
the  objects  of  Otaheitan  worship.  This,  howerer,  our  royagers  did  not 
discorer  to  be  the  case.  There  are  male  and  female  Morais-^-snd 
others,  probably  those  of  the  inferior  classes,  which  are  common  to  both 
sexes.  There  are  also  male  and  female  deities — worshipped  by  males 
and  females  respectirely.  Erery  indiridual  lis  supposed  to  bare  a 
guardian  power,  of  appropriate  sex ;  as  among  the  Romans,  erery  man 
had  his  Genius,  and  erery  woman  her  Juna  The  priestly  office  is 
always  performed  by  men,  but  some  officiate  fbr  their  own  sex,  and 
others  for  the  women.  The  Otaheitans  do  howerer  acknowledge  one 
supreme  deity.  The  practice  of  human  sacrifice  was  not  fully  ascer. 
tained  during  Cook's  risit,  though  strong  evidence  of  it  appeared  in 

stood  to  spesk  of  the  tames  when  it  first  became  known  to  Europe.  Great  duuas» 
have  been  wroogfat  since,  and  good  men  hane  done  wonders  to  eradicate  both  the 
vices  which  were  indigenous  to  the  iabind,  and  those  which  Bnropeanshad 
to  the  original  stock. 
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onlf  gained  wri;ect.lKnaw|e4g^^f  l^^  djflt^fn^pi^f^,.Qf,j(l|^  ^fi,,*® 
b^ft,  l^ifftWW5>!  ap4  'iqfl«utaM<?u&  of  tl^^^p^t,  but  Jie?^^?  pje^l  jf<;m^pied 
ii;»t^..tihe,B^aei^fa«peqt  ,of..th^^yi](t^j^  t  Tbft.C^lfe  .^ip^^.J9l  n^.  .of 

9emBM  bftv^  bq?Pi  kuftffa  pn  (^'^\te^.thi^.^t^.^l.  Cooks  arrj^^J. 

t^9  h^iUt^D^  lui^ifg.^i|i^g,|b]}Q  l^ref9i>wottld,«^,ff^t^,M^q.  pr.9ape.ct 
much  more  |^mv,the^b^e2;ec|e4  \if  ^i«v}drfil«ttej;s^  (]^.  q)^jj4*)^Wiq'» 
ift  wj, Ei|glUh,,wf)o4Uiid,,}riM^,  .tfeoug^,^  a4^if^,Ai^eioapl?ps«y^ry 
pleHsai^a}!,  to  th^,  ffveliingii^  ipa^  Jittle  -jinprflp^  W-.tb?  fyfi-  «  Tfbe 
Morais.a»4  (tli^^^aof^  ^layec^rmia^  jb);^  ^ijgi:  w^Q./?p^|1jbef^lu^^  qf 
tbis  g»7  yswd  of,  hun(iaa;haQdi^r^^,.  T^be  bj^tf^.i^^n^^jY^ry  wpi^e^p^is, 
gliding  along  the  waters,  or  drawn  «©ujtj  uppi^p^l^^  be?fil/iv„  .^he^l^gp 
dcwbte wiwriMC^IWU^.)f  j^  tfet^r  tfeigji  ,CHJiwng;tpfp^^^  ,ai^,  tl^  ^p^^fage 
cwi^fg  Wtb(tbpir:.»h^,^nii*^,  h^4  ^p]^t^^>i^,f^,p%f^  ^%t. 
Qn  itiie  J#t.pf,,fftlty^,  ^  .J|i^ifl|5pan<^  M4./>M>tff^  SWpW^iqn^ 
r/etuoj^jli^/th^Xofih  l.u.  .jifiio  -.b  9 will'      i^^,^-)  iidi  .k!  <i  i-vo.-.  ••- 

On  A^^,9]r^.^rft^^M«$A/q«t:f|g^^ifjj(b  mm^^^^^^^^'P  ^S^* 
riTw..to.Atsj,^(pj»fe^d,,^«prtpj#  ^wi^  i^,]m^8-3<(e^Iiif)|)^b^. 

♦  *•  A  spot  or  a  TifUe  more' than  a  tDonsand  square  reefwill  contain  nrotii  Ihiny  to 
fdrt^''^tiaiii-^1^^/''i\lclu.<<^H^b1r  fidikdkg;^^^di£^'Mik'«hig9V^}«^  6fAn^\k^. 

itoqce.  M^.  HiypbpldV.<»lc^.kt^s,  th^t.as  ^if^jr-fj^re^  j^uupdj^  of  >;whea^,  ^cj  ninety, 
oine  pounds  of  potatoes,  require  t£e  same  space  as  that  in  which  iOOOlbs.  of  I)  an  anas 
are  grown,  the  produce  of  Bananas  is  consequently  to  that  of  wheat  as  133,  and  to 
that  of  potatoes  as  44"    Lihrany  of  Entertaining  Knowtet^e, 

Linnsnu  has  beto  particaltirly  oomplimentaiy  to'  the  Banana,  naming  it  Muse 
pandisaica,  eitlier  from  Motiza,  a  native  term  for  tk«  plant,  or  in  homnir  of  AmonJun 
Musa,  the  favourite  physician  of  Augustus. 

4  E 
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Hariag  past  a  bouae,  which  he  was  told  waA  the  last  they  should  see^ 
where  thej  were  hospitably  entertained  with  cocea  nuts,  theyooBtiiraed 
to  follow  the  ooiffse  of  the  stream,*  which  led  them  a  wM  andilugged 
way,  often  passing  under  vaults  of . native  rode*  •  ^  Th«>way  up  the 
rocks  was  truly,  dieadlu]^  the  sides  nearly  .perpendiculari  and  a  some 
places  one  hmdredfeet  high;,  they  were 'also  rendered  exceedingly 
slippery  by  the  waft^  of  innumearaUe/  eptitkffh  which  iasned  Iran  the 
fissures  on  their  eurfiuB;;  yet  up  theaefiredpionii  a  wayiwna  tD  be 
traced  by  a  snoecarfea>  of  longi  pieces  of  the  .hark  of  the.  Ifybimui 
Til$aeeu9,  which  served  as  a  rope/(ir'4hefriitBher>tO'tahe^hoU  toS,  ioid 
assisted  htm  tn  flcimmbiingoAtw  Md^lei%e<^(Anelhetv»ihioii^a[^ 
these  ledges  there  was  footing  onlyifop^  mA  India»rQria.*g^ .  .Oneef 
these  ropes  was  needy  thiityifeetiiBil]0ngtJi.>iToJRniDi:  fenaminatisn  «f 
these  roda.  Sir  Jseeph  £ninednnftopinh»'thftt49triMiike^«M]ieiMadeiMi, 
is  of  volcaniclormation.  *  m      f*   r . :  .1  m  .xjv    pov 

On  the  Mk,  he  benevolently  emplsysd  himnrifi  fa  plantiog  a 
variety  of  seeds,  water.mehm8,  onmges;  limes,  lemons,t4bck  Whether 
any  of  the  stock  survive,  to  testify  the  good  manVkind  intent>  er  any 
recollection  of  his  beneficence  abide  in  the  ipinds  of  >  the  natives,  we  are 
not  informed ;  but  in  Otaheite,  as  in  otheft  i^laeesi  4ie  i|eitieQrivaaee.of 
evil  seems  to  outlast  that  of  good>  for  iHb  iQihabitAnts  execdy  chronide 
the  importation  of  European  maladies,  and  wiH  tell  what.pautioalar 
ships  brought  the  small^pox,  the  measles,  and  the  avenging  pi)p^  whkh 
Europe  derived  fivm  the  isles  on  the  opposite  iside  mf  the  Ameriean 
continent. 

Our  voyagers  were  now  prepanng.for' their  departure^  when  a  giealer 
embarrassment  occurred  than  had  befiUlen  tiiem  since  their  arrival 
Webb  and  Gibson,  two  young  marines,  absconded  on  the  night  of  the 
8th  of  July,  and  were  not  missed  tiU  next  morning.  The  CenMaaader, 
who  readily  guessed  the  cause  of  their  absepce»  waited  a  day  or  two  for 
their  return,  but  seeing  and  hearing,  nothing  of  them^  he  began  to 
enquire  of  the  natives  where  they  were  concealed ;  and  was  informed 
that  they  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  them.  It  was  plain  enough  that  their  purpose  of  itemaining  behind 
was  favoured  by  the  people  among. whom  thefi  wished  to*  natutaliae 
themselves,  but  GK>k,  though  he  mij^t  fisei  some  -oompunetion  in 
tearing  them  from  the  objects  of  their  affectlses,  6ould  not  suflRsr  the 
example  of  desertion  to  be  set  with  impimity,  or  he  might  soon  hare 
been  left  without  hands  to  navigate  the  vessel.  In  this  emergency,  he 
had  recourse  to  a  harsh  proceeding ;  but  such  as  the  laws,  even  of 
civiliaed  nationsb  have  generally  juaftified.  ile  seined  on  Tubomai 
Tamaide,  Tomio,  and  Oberea,  all  of  whom  were  in  the  fort  at  the  tiaw. 
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imd  made  it-  known  tliat  they  wculd  not  be  diamiaaed  till  the  marines 
were  dalivvned  up^  Tootahah  irae  also  taken,  with  the  rest,  aboard 
the  EndaaTOur.  l%e  poor  oroatarea,  especially  the  women,  wept 
bitterly,  when  forced/ into  the  beat.  This  meaaore  did  not  produce  the 
intended  vesolti  The  pai^y  who  were  sent  to  fetch  back  the  deserters, 
did  not  valaiii.'  At>  nine  o'dock  oothe  10th,  Webb,  and  serwal  of  the 
irianderl,  aniMd  at  the  fov^  with  intelligence  that  Gibson,  together 
with  the  petty  effieae  fod  the'eotfioral  of  marines,  who  were  sent  i^r 
hiaa,  -^ooM  be  dMainedi  itiH  Taota)iak  was  disehaiged  from  cnstody* 
The  tabka'WeHa  ndw-tiwihd>  nbatOsoiD  had  gone  too  &r  to  retreat 
He  deapatehed  <lfaM'Hii9kS'*Jk  <the  long  boat,  with  orders  to  resooe  the 
pristners  bjr^rimeani^et  foso^  and  exhorted  Tootahah,  at  his  personal 
peril,  ito'<nae4iia«iiftience  fublringiog  aboat  en  amicabto  anangCTient. 
Tootahhh^ii  aiiaiihiih.tftdi>wiaght  ithe  negotiation  to  a  &roiuaUe  issue. 
The  fugttiyes  returned,  and  the  hostages  were  set  at  liberty.  The  two 
Englishmen  had  hetoaly  iawiil  matrimonial  'osnueotiona  with  Otaheitan 
girla,  p4irpos^>t»>niake  the  island  their  ooontry,  and,  in  all  probability, 
to  adopt  ail  itU»ieilatoaia>df  ita  inhidbitantB. 

On  the  18dic  Jifly^  the  Sndes?our  weighed  anchor.  At  an  early 
honr,  the  ship  wte  erewdisd  with  chieftains,  and  surrounded  by  canoes. 
When  she  got  under  "way,  iSke  superiors  took  lea^e,  ''with  a  decent 
and  aient  momnk/'  the  multitude  with  loqd  and  emulous  lamentation. 
It  was  pot-  m^ipdy  a  parting  of  strangers  from  strangers.  Tupia,  the 
high^priest  of  Otaheito,  and  sometime  minister  of  Oberea,  accompanied 
the  British  as  PUot  and  Interpreter,  and  took  with  him  a  native  boy, 
about  thirteen  yean  M*  He  bade  adieu  to  his  countrymen  with 
pathetic  di|piity,  and  w  a  last  memorial,  sent  a  shirt  to  Tootahah's 
favourite  paramour ;  then  went  with  Sir  Jos^h  to  the  raaatJiead,  and 
continued  warriag  as  long  as  At  canoes  were  in  si^t. 

The  period  of  otnr  voyi^gers'  sojonm  in  Otaheite  was  three  months, 
during  which  they  had  acipuied  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  its 
surface,  prochacts,  ami  inhabitants,  than  many  persons^  after  a  long 
life,  poso€M  of  the  district  within  a  mile  of  their  dwellings.  One 
natund  efiect'of  their  tarrying  was  to  raise  the  market.  At  their  first 
arrival,  provisions  «^re  to  be  obtained  in  abundance  for  beads;  after  a 
little  while,  nolMag  would  pass  current  but  nafls,  and  before  their 
departure,  bogs  and  poultry  were  .only  to  be  had  for  hatdmts. 

At  Tupia's  suggestion.  Cook  directed  his  coulee  northward,  for 
Tethuroa,  an  island  situate  about  eight  leagues  N.  W.  of  Point  Venus, 
and  visiUe  from  the  hills  of  Otaheite.  It  was  found  to  be  small 
and  low,  without  fixed  inhabitants^  but  ocoasionaUy  used  by  the 
Otaheitans  for  a  fishing  station.    On  the  14ih»  they  passed  by  Simoo 
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and  Tapomanao.  Tlie  15di  was  haay,  and  little  way  made.  Tu^ 
displayed  his  priestly  craft  by  prajring  for  a  wind  to  fais  god  Taae,  and 
constantly  boasted  of  the  efficacy  of  fais  prayers>  M^ich  be  secweA  by 
never  praying  till  he  perceived  the  bfeese  (m  the  wister;         (• 

On  the  morning  of  ^be  l«th  the  Btid^afvtmr  tnade  tftie  K  WlipMDt 
ofHuaheine.  Canoes  0oon  appearsd;  shy^aft  first,  bHt-gmr-biMcr 
when  they  saw  Tupia  on  deck.  Hie  king  and  queen- of  Hhnlieiiie;  with 
some  persuasion,  were  induced  to  come  d^eard^  After  their  ast^nish- 
ment  Was  a  little  abated,  diey  grew  quite  familiar,  and  ao  graeioos,  tfiat 
his  Majesty  of  Huaheine  propooed  to  the  king  of  tibe  skip  an  enthaaqge 
of  names,  the  highest  mark  of  amity  among  the  potentates  of  ihe  Seotk 
Sea,  as  an  exchange  of  armour  among  Homeric  wamors)  or  of  emAtn 
amot^  European  ^inoes.  Of  course  ihe  offer  waa  embraced;  and 
King  Oree  was  C!ookee,  and  Captain  Cook  was  Oree,  ift  all  8ubBeq[iBeBt 
interriews. 

The  people  of  Huaheine  speak  the  langui^  of  Otaheite^  and' resemble 
the  Otaheitans  in  all  particulars,  except  thal^  aotSording  to  Tmpia, 
they  would  not  steal;  but  this  national  distiaction  they-  were  not 
careful  to  preserve.  The  Endeavour  anchored  in  Ovhairee  faay^  a 
commodious  harbour  on  the  west  side  oithe  island*  Oftptain  Cook^  ahat 
Oree,  King  Cookee,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  and  others,  went 
on  shore.  Tupia  perf^nrmed  some  priestly  ceremonies,  and  an  e«diange 
of  presents  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  Eatuas,  or  gods  of  the  respective 
parties,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  ratification  of  a  tready.  JNo 
.European  ship  had  previously  touched  at  Hoaheiae.  In  erdar  ta 
establish  his  claim  as  discoverer.  Cook  presented'  King  Cookee  with  m 
piece  of  pewter,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  His  Britamric  Majesty's 
ship  Endeavour,  Lieutenant  Cook  commander,  16th  July,  1769."  With 
this  testimonial  his  Huahienian  Majesty  promised  never  to  part. 

In  this  ishmd  Sir  Joseph  Banks  observed  a  curioiis  ark  er  coBer, 
which,  as  he  was  informed  by  Tupia's  boy^  was  called  EwkmrrBe  no 
Eatua,  the  house  of  God.  No  information  could  be  obtained  respeciing 
its  uses ;  but  it  reminded  the  philosopher  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
and  he  reverently  abstained  from  looking  into  it.  Similar  cofi^rs  were 
afterwards  seen  in  other  isltods. 

The  natives  of  Huaheine  are  less  timid  than  the  Otaheitans^  at  iensi 
they  shewed  less  alarm  at  the  explosion  of  powder  :  but- they  are  atili 
more  indolent,  and  excessively  tedious  in  trading.  Though  s»  near  to 
Otaheite,  this  island  was  at  least  a  month  forwarder  in  vegetation. 
Sir  Joseph  discovered  few  new  plants,  but  several  nondescript  insects^ 
and  a  remarkable  variety  of  scorpion.  He  could  not  persuade  any  of 
the  natives  to  c)imb  the  hills  with  him.    They  declared  that  the  fiitigue 
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vonld  kill  them.    The  stay  of  our  rc^agers  at  Huaheine  was  only 
three  day& 

The  next  iaUnd  yiaUed  waa  Ulielea^  which^  according  to  the  iaforma* 
tlon  of  Tupia,  had  been  mceotly.  subdued  by  tho  Bolabolaua.,  Aa  soon 
as  tbe.Eidearour'  hove,  in  eighty  two  canoeeiput  torib^  ift  leaQh  of  irUch 
wasia  wonMB  and  a  pig.  The  jadiea  were  oprnplimented  with  a  ^ike 
nail  apiece,  and  some  beads^  and  were  Mghly  gratified  with  the  acquisi^ 
tioii. .  •  Od  Itandmg,  Tupia  went  orer  the  smoe  ceremonies  as.  at  HuabeiA^ 
and 'Cook  took  pososssioa  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Ea^^taaA,  by  plaaiing  the  British  dag^  a  ceremony  not  much  wiser  than 
Tap]a'«,  as  Cook  doubtleM  felt,  but  which  his  commission  made  it  un- 
seoBily  far  him  to  omit. 

The  moat  noticeable  things  in  Ulietea  were,  1st,  A  Morai,  not  pyra* 
midal,  aa  these  at  Otaheite,  but  square,  and  covered  at  the  top  with 
carred  planks:  at  a  little  distance  was  an  altar  or  Ewhatta,  on  which 
lay  the  last  oUation — a  -  hog  of  eighty  pounds  weight,  roasted  whole. 
2nd,  Four  or  fire  arks  like  that  at  Huaheine.  Sir  Joseph,  unable  to 
restrain  his  love  of  knowledge  any  longer,  attempted  to  peep  into  them, 
which  gave  extreme  offence.  3rd,  A  long  house,  wherein,  besides 
serend  rolls  of  doth,*  and  other  eonsecrated  artkdes,  was  the  model  of  a 
canoe,  omamenlied  with  eight  human  jaws,  the  trophies  of  recent  battle* 
4th,  A  tree  of  the  Banian  kind ;  a  congeries  of  stems  of  vast  bulk  and 
circumference. 

Hazy  weather  and  foul  winds  till  the  24th,  when  the  JBndeavour 
encountered  immiaeBt  danger  of  striking  against  a  reef,  but  providen. 
tially  passed  along  a  smooth  ledge  of  coral,  without  damage.  There 
are  many  of  these  walls  of  corsd  in  the  South  Seas,  as  perpendicular  as 
a  house  side. 

Passing  several  small  islands,  on  the  27th  the  Endeavour  made 
Otahah,  the  usual  residence  of  the  conquering  King  of  Bolabola,  whose 
very  name  was  enough  to  agitate  Tupia  with  terror.  The  scientific 
party  went  on  shore,  procured  three  hogs  and  some  plantains,  the  latter 
peculiarly  aoeeptaUe  as  a  substitute  for  bread ;  the  rather  as  the  ship's 
biscuit  was  all  alive  with  animalcule,  of  so  pungent  a  taste,  that  they 
blistered  the  tongue  like  cantharides.  Otahah  is,  in  comparison 
with  others  in  the  same  group,  a  thinly  peopled  isle ;  but  the  popu- 
lation are  evidently  of  the  same  race.  They  flocked  round  the  ship, 
offering  provisions  for  barter.  When  informed  by  Tupia  of  the  rank 
of  the  strangers,  fhey  made  obeisance  by  stripping  to  the  waist  as  in 
the  presence  of  their  own  sovereigns. 

.    On  the  29th  our  voyagers  arrived   under  the  Peak  of  Bolabola,  a 
high^  rugged,  and  inaccessible  cliff,  beneath  which  it  was  impossible  to 
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land.  It  took  till  twelve  o'docJc  at  aigbt  to  weather  it  At  eight  next 
iDorniiig,  they  spied  a  amail  isle,  called  Maurua— L  e.  the  isle  of  Birds, 
surrounded  by  coral  reefe  and  destitute  of  harbours^  hut  inhahitedf  and 
bearing  the  same  produpf^  aa  the  neighboupciiig  ktts^  They  did  not 
attempt  to  anchor  here^  but  on  Sunday  dOtb^  put  intp  |i  hcirb^iir  <»  tk 
west  side  of  Ulietea>  iujocder  to  stop  a  le^  and  take  in  fresbiAlhst 
In  entering  the  port  they  met  wilih  some  pj^utjifrtT<liffin'dties»  not  tusHj 
comprehensible  by  laiid^memf  The  natiTes  of.Ul^istea  appear  to  be  mil, 
well^sposed  peit^e^  and  not  .being'  spqUfd.hy  (tl^  h^bpt.of  Suropen 
traffic^  parted  with  their  hogs  and  p^try  ft  ir^^^a^m^le  rates.  Sir 
Joseph  and  Efr^  SobMMk^r  9P^  »  di^aahori^ji.y/eiy  pleasantly ;  ererj 
body  seemed  to  fear  and  reiq^tthem>  placii\gtiii..tthe|^.at  the  swoe  tine 
the  greatest  confidenfe,  behaFi^g  as  if  fx>n8cioi|s  that  th^y  possessed  the 
power  of  doing  mischief  without  any  propamdty  to  make  use  d  itt 
Their  respect,  howerer^  must  ha^e  been  somewhat  troii^hlesoaie,  &r  if 
any  dirt  or  moisture  h^ipenod  to  be  iA  the  wj^,  the  UUeteans  strofe 
which  of  them  should  carry  the  gentlemen  over  iOn  their  backs.  The 
manner  of  receiving  the  visitors  at  the  prindpa)  habitations  was  aone- 
what  difierent  from  what  had  been  observed  elsewhere.  The  peofik 
who  followed  theim.  while  they  were  on  their  way,  ruahcd  forward  ss  sots 
as  they  came  to  a  house,  and  went  in  befcMv  them^  leaving  a  laDe  far 

*  **  As  the  wind  was  rigbt  aigainst  us,  wepUed  off  oae  of  the  barlKttir%  and  aboa 
tbree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Ist  of  August  we  came  to  an  anchor  in  ^ 
entrance  of  the  channel  leading  into  it,  in  fourteen  fathom  water,  being  preTenttd 
from  working  in  by  a  strong  tide  setting  outwards.  We  then  carried  out  the  hedge  «• 
chor  in  order  to  warp  into  the  harbour ;  but  when  this  was  done,  we  could  not  /np  ^ 
lower  anchor  with  all  the  purchase  we  could  mak^ ;  we  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  fie 
still  all  night,  and  in  the  morning,  when  the  tide  turned,  the  ship  going  o«rtbc 
anchor,  it  tripped  of  ii$e(ff  and  we  warped  the  ship  into  a  prppei;  hiclh  with  east  v^ 
moored  in  twenty  eight  fathom,  with  a  sandy  bottom."  Hawkefwcrih^  voL  2,fM^^ 
This  Dr.  Hawkesworth  thought  was  sustaining  the  character  of  .the  mariner,  jost  ts 
a  farce-writer  makes  an  apothecary's  diction  of  cataplasms,  emulsions,  and  canaio^ 
tives,  and  a  sailor's  of  sea- terms,  oaths,  l6ve,  and  loyalty.  The  doetor  has  indeed 
thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  his  tedious  detail  of  mrin^  teefamcab,  ■>' 
shelters  himself  under  the  authority  of  Pamela.  Unintelligible  as  this  sort  of  laa- 
guage  mast  be  to  many,  it  is  by  no  means  olyeotioaable  in  the  jotunal  of  a  nil 
sailor,  nor  is  it  improper  in  a  fictitious  auto-biography,  like  Robinson  Cmsoe,  btf 
it  is  surely  unseasonid^le  in  jk  work  composed  by  a  professional  writer,  en  a  sal^ect  that 
needs  not  the  adscitious  recommendation  of  adroit  imimioiy. 

f  Whether  this  remark  was  Captain  Cook's  or  Sir  Joseph  Banks',  or  was  intro- 
duced by  the  compiler  mo  periculo,  it  is  just  and  philosophic  Respect  always  indodes 
fear,  bnt  it  also  includes  esteem->an  awe  of  superior  pow«r,  oomUned  with  a  coofi 
denoe  in  rectitude  of*  intention.  There  may  be  fwr  withoat  reqf»eeC^  hot  no  Ksped 
without  fear. 
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tliem  to  pass.  When  they  entered  €bej  found  those  who  had  preceded 
them  ranged  on  each  side  of  a  long  mat,  which  was  spread  upon  the 
ground,  and  at  the  ftirther  end  of  which  sat  the  funily.  The  diildren 
were  pretty,  wellidressed,  and  weil-behayed,  although^  like  spoiled 
children  in  the  Old  WoHd,  they  tnanifestly  expected  presents  as  soon  as 
they  saw  visitors.  As  they  wen /ir^y  children,*  the  presents  were 
freely  given  and  prettify  received.  Oii'e  girt  of  six  years  old,  evidently 
a  little  lady  6f  conslequ^nce,  'stretchecf  out  her  hand  as  the  philoso- 
phei^  approached!,  ^d  tacd^ptcld  tiie  beskds  which  they  offered  as  grace- 
fiiUy  as  any' European  princess. 

These  pTiesent^  propitiated  the  islandets  wonderfully;  they  were 
intent  tipon  no1(hiilg'1&ut'ho#  to' entettain  the  strangers,  not  aware  how 
easily  they  werid  entertained.  In  one  place  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeiiig  a  dance  performed  by  one  man,  who  put  upon  his  head  a  large 
cylindrical  piece  of  wicker  work,  about  four  feet  long  and  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  faced  with  feathers  placed  perpendicularly,  with  the 
tops  bending  fbrwai^s,  land  edged  round  with  shartc'S  teeth,  and  the 
tail  feathers  ofthphi  tnMlS')  When  he  had  put  on  this  head-dress,  he 
began  to  d^nce,  ndovifig  sltywly,  and  often  turning  his  head,  so  as  that 
the  top  of  his  High  wicker  cap,  described  a  circle,  and  sometimes  throw- 
ing it  so  neaf  the  fttce^  of  th^  spectators  as  to  make  them  start  back ; 
this  \vas  held  among  them  as  a  very  good  joke,  and  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce  a  peal  of  laughter,  especially  when  it  was  played  off  on  one  of  the 
strangers. 

On  the  3d,  our  voyagers  were  spectators  of  another  dance,  executed 
by  two  women  and  six  men,  accompanied  by  three  drums.  The  females 
had  their  heads  dressed  in  a  novel  and  elegant  style ;  the  coifienre  con. 
sisting  of  long  plaits  of  braided  hair  wound  many  times  round  their 
heads,  and  ornamented  with  tastefully  disposed  flowers  of  the  Cape 
Jessamine.  The  Ulietean  dancers  and  musicians  performed  gratuitously, 
whereas  the  stroller  minlstrels  of  Otaheite  were  as  craving  as  the  finest 
singers  in  Europe.  One  of  the  girls  had  three  pearls  in  her  ear,  which 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  vainly  desirous  of  purchasing.    Between  the 

*  Sir  Joseph,  like  aU  philo«ophen  in  whom  mnth  genius  is  oomUned  with  much 
simplicity,  seems  to  hvm  been  more  open  to  fbe  infiuenoe  of  beauty  than  oer- 
tain  soi-disant  fkilomfken  (we  scorn  to  degrade  the  English  term)  whose  philosophy 
consists  of  equal  portions  of  dolness,  grossncss,  and  malignity,  would  altogether 
approve.  We  like  him  the  better  therefore  i  only  he  should  not  have  forgotten  his 
gallantry  so  far  as  to  let  any  lady  discover  finom  his  behaviour,  that  she  was  not 
beautituL  On  one  occasion,  he  gave  very  serious  ofTence  to  a  Chieftain's  wife,  who 
was  disposed  to  be  gracious,  by  lavishing  all  his  attentions  on  her  pretty  hand- 
maiden. 
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dances  the  men  perform^  a  sort  of  "play  extempore,''  which  was  not 
rery  intelligible  to  the  English  ;  yet  here  they  might  see  the  drama  in 
its  infancy.  Just  such  exhibitions  suggested  the  first  idea  of  tragedy 
and  of  comedy  in  Greece.  Another  drama,  which  the  gentlemen  saw^, 
was  regulariy  divided  into  fout  acts.  What  a  pity  there  were  not  fire, 
that  the  critics  might  have  proved  tiie  precept  of  Horace  to  be 
grounded  in  universal  nature ! ! ! 

Soon  after  the  King  of  fiolabola  arrived  in  Ulietba,  from  the  terror 
that  seemed  to  attach  to  his  name,  the  English  naturally  expected  to 
see  a  fine  specimen  of  barbaric  heroism,  but  he  proved  a  feeble  old  man, 
half-blind,  and  particularly  stupid.  He  received  the  deputation  witli. 
out  any  of  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  scarcely  could  understand  Whetii^ 
hogs  or  women  would  be  acceptable  to  his  visitors.  He  treated  them 
however  with  sufficient  respect,  and  of  course  did  not  insult  his  Britsm- 
nic  Majesty  by  refusing  the  presents  of  his  representatives.  His  name 
#as  Opoony,  he  reigned  over  three  Islands,  Bolabola,  Ulietea,  and  Otahah^ 
and  must  have  been  a  very  potent  prince.  The  retention  of  sovereignty 
by  an  imbecile  old  man  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance  in  savage  poUtj. 
In  Otaheite,  the  son,  as  soon  as  born,  nominally  succeeds  to  his  father's 
estate  and  office.  The  father  becomes  trustee  for  his  son  till  the  son's  ma. 
jbrity,  and  then  becomes  the  subject  and  dependant  on  his  own  offspring. 
Such  an  unnatural  arrangement  has  doubtless  its  effect  in  producing^  the 
sHght  esteem  df  marriage,  and  yet  more  fbarfal  fluency  of  infanticide, 
which  make  that  beautiful  island  a  foul  speck  on  the  ocean.  **  Bearer 
of  children,"  is  an  Otaheitan  expression  of  contempt,  used  to  designate 
such  women,  as  from  weak  compassion  to  their  babes  renoiuce  the 
privileged  and  Nicolaitan  community  of  the  Areoi,  for  the  drudging 
existence  of  a  wife  and  mother.* 

*  Itii  410  me  phcmomeiion  among  the  triba  of  earth  to  find  social  .iastitBtlaa^  aad 
mechanic  arts  considerably  advanced  where  the  moral  education  has  never  begnn^  or 
which  is  more  probable,  has  perished  from  neglect  Tbe  reverence  of  age»  an<^  the 
parental  affection,  the  foci  of  the  orbit  in  which  all  human  virtue  revolves,  are  sure 
to  be  thrust  out  of  their  place,  where  a  moral  religion  is  not  the  sun  of  the  sysstem. 
Thtf  Otttheftans '  were  in  many  respects  a  civilized  people  at  the  period  of  their  di8ct>- 
eeiy;  they  had  even  a  highly  artificial  construction  of  society,  they  had  ettablidied 
orders,  and  a  law  of  property ;  they  had  lungs,  nobles,  priests,  poets,  musiciaoa;  they 
had-  much 'natural  amiability  and  considerable  docility  of  intellect — ^yet  they  hardly 
recognised  a  distinction  of  right  and  wrong. 

Wherever  old  age  is  held  in  reverence,  we  may  conclude  that  the  tradition  of  patri. 
archal  morals,  however  obscured,  is  not  utterly  lost  But  in  all  savage  commnnities, 
the  condition  of  the  infirm  must  be  deplorable,  aud  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  fur 
the  custom  so  common  among  the  barbarians  of  tbe  ancient  world,  of  dii^MUiching  the 
wretched  creatures  that  could  no  longer  defend  or  cater  for  themselves.    Take  away 
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Tboug^  It  does  HQtaji^ear  tl^itt  Uljetea  was  eye^  united  in  government 
with  either  diTision  of  CHaheite  ,yet  Tupia  previoua  to  the  Bolabolan  con- 
quest bad  possessed  ap,e84;i^  in  the  former  Island,  the  lo^  of  which  he 
bittei^ljr  Jre^nted,, 

The  si^  Iskndfi^  UUetea,  Otahah^  Bolaboiay  Huaheme,  Tubai,  and 
Manrua^  ooqstitute  tfie  g;ro^p  called  by  Cook,  the  *'  Society  Islands." 
There  are  slight  diversities  of  dress  and  (:faaracter  aiytiong  .thev^  and 
IMrobably.pecuUaritie^  of  idiom  and  pronunciation,  yet  upon  the  whole, 
thejdo  notappear  to  differ  ^ore  than  the  contiguous  counties  of  England; 
and  the  comniiinicatjion  between  them^  by  means  of  canoes,  is  more  con- 
fliUnt  9itfA  esi»j  than  that  between  Britaj^  and  her  neighbour  Islands  was  a 
century  ago.  Com^u^ed  to  our  ^prthem  $ea^  the  Pacific  Ooean  deserves 
the,name  which  Magalhaens  bestowed  on  it  in  1521 ;  and  to  a  people  whp 
can  swim  as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  the  great  waters  are  nothing  dread- 
ful. The  length  of  the  voyages  undertaken  by  these  Islanders  in  their 
canoes,  appears  wonderful,  and  clearly  does  away  with  the  difficulty 
which  some  sceptical  speculators  have  made  concerning  the  original,  peo- 
plilig.of  ey^ts  remote  from  the  ancient  continent.  Tupia  assured  Cap- 
tain Cook  that  he  had  visited  Islands  to  the  west,  which  it  took  twelve 
days  to  arrive  at  in  a  Pdhie,*  though  the  Pahie  went  much  quicker  than 
the  Ship ;  but  that  in  returning  thence  to  Otaheite  his  company  had 
been  thirty  days. 

Declining  to  land  op  fiolabda,  the  approach  whereto  was  dange- 
rously beset  with  coral  reefe,  the  Endeavour  got  under  way  on  the  9thr 
cf  August  The  purpose  of  the  commander  was  now  to.  ascertain  or 
disprove  the  existence  of  the  Terra  Au^ralis  Incognita,  whidi  had  been 
so  positively  assumed  by  Geographers,  that  ardent  projectors  had  begun 
to  lay  plans  for  the  colonisation  and  conquest  of  this  golden  region  of  the 
south,  and  calculated  the  boundless  profits  of  its  trade.  Various  pointa 
of  land  seen  by  former  navigators  had  been  described  as  portions  of  th^ 
unknown  continent,  and  probably  Cook  had  little  doubt  of  its  reality. 

As  they  were  sailing  out  of  harbour,  Tupia  earnestly  requested  that 
a  shot  might  be  fired  in  the  direction  of  Bolabola,  an  Island  for  which 
he  had  a  special  antipathy,  arising  partly  from  the  loss  of  his  property  in 

the  belief  of  immortality  in  connection  with  moral  accountability,  and  man's  life  is 
cheap  aftbeasts's.  On  his  own  principles,  Marat  was  perfectly  humane  and  just,  when 
he  proposed  to  secure  the  liberty  of  France  by  striking  off  300,000  heads ;  and  surely 
if  the  dead  rise  not,  the  practice  which  has  but  lately  become  obsolete  among  the  Bat> 
tabs  of  Sumatra,  of  eating  their  relatiTes  when  they  are  past  work,  13  as  unobjectxonA. 
ble  when  applied  to  a  biped  as  to  an  ox,  and  far  more  merciful  than  suffering  them  to 
die  so  slowly  that  none  call  it  murder. 

•  Tlie  Pahie  and  the  Tramah,  are  different  species  of  canoes,  the  former  the  most 
useful  for  loqg  trips,  the  latter  for  fishing  and  fighting. 

4p 
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tTKetea.     Hid  tri«li  ms  complied  iri&t,  Uk\(mgfa  BMkHa  "im  men 
leagues  oiF. 

On  the  13tb^  about  noou^  land  was  seen  to  €tse  Muth-eaal,  wMchpo. 
red  the  Isle  of  Oheteroha.  From  the  natives  of  this  place  oar  Toyagen 
experienced  more  decided  hostility  than  troit  any  thc^  had  tuthertomet 
with^  and  could  obtdn  no  supply  of  ^rodMoitS*  As  they  had  Idnui^ed 
themselre^  with  a  cbnsiderltble  nuirfber  'of  liring  hogs  aad  pooltrf ,  li 
more  bospitsfble  staiioh's^  they  hoped  to  ftire  #cll  on  the  traves,  bat  tilt 
hogs  would  eat  nothing  "Hiey  liad  to  ffite  thetd^  anA  th<$  ^otdtry  perulied 
xSt  disease  iii  the  head. 

Pe^  incidents  worthy  <^  ntfte  tik»k  pla6e  in  the  pateage  betv^en  Qhete^ 
'irba,  and  New  Zealand'.  'Oh  the  95th  the  voyagers  cdebrated  the  aimi. 
Versary  of  their  leaving  England^  by  cutting  a  Cheshire  cheese  and  tap- 
ping a  barrel  of  porter^  which  pro^  very  good.  On  the  30th  a  comet 
appeared—when  Tupia  observed  'it^  he  cri^  oilt  in  cdnsternation  that  as 
*doon  as  the  Bolabblans  should  see  it  they  would  massacre  the  people  of 
Ulietea,  who  ivere  doubtless  even  then  flying  to  the  mountailis.  Was 
astrological  prediction  a  part  of  liis  priestly  fiittictidn  ?  or  wa^  thift  the 
Mncere  surinise  of  his  terrors  ? 

On  the  27th  of  September^  a  seal  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  several  bunches  of  sea-weed^  announced  the  neighbourhood  of  land; 
next  day^  more  sea-weed— on  the  29th  a  bird  resembling  a  snipe^  witk 
a  short  bill,  which  they  hoped  was  a  land  bird*— on  the  1st  October,  birds 
in  plenty,  and  another  seal  aal^p  on  the  water.  They  notv  foegaate 
look  eagerly  'for  tei*ra-finha.  A  bird,  or  a  piece  of  wood-Hmything  is  aa 
incident  in  a  sea  voyage.  On  Friday  October  dth,  land  tras  deen  fron 
i^e'mast  head— ^On  the  7th  it  fell  calm,  atid  whena  breese  qimng  up  in 
the  aft^rndon,  the  land  was  still  distant  seven  or  eight  leagues.  As  more 
flt^inctly  seen  it  appeared  the  more  extensive ;  with  four  or  five  ridges 
^hills^  each  rising  above  the  other,  and  ov6r  bll  a  chain  of  mduntains 
that  seemed  to  be  of  enormous  height,  llie  general  ojunion  wiis^it 
this  was  the  Terra  Australia  Incognita.  As  tile  vessel  approached  the 
^hore,  one  object  after  another  gtew  upon  the  sight.  They  satv  the  hilh 
d6thed  with  wood,  Ifhe  valleys  sprinkled  with  tall  trees !  then  huts,  small 
but  neat ;  and  on  a  small  peninsula,  a  high  and  regular  paling,  enclosing 
the  whole  top  of  a  hill,  which  one  of  the  crew  insisted  Upon  it  must  be 
a  park  for  deer.  Canoes  were  gliding  across  a  bay  which  run  far  in  huid, 
and  by  and  by,  a  considerable  collection  of  people  were  seen  gathered 
•on  the  beach.  About  four,  p.  h.  the  ship  andiored  on  the  north-west 
Side  of  the  creek,  in  ten  fathoms  water.  The  sides  of  the  bay  are  white 
cliffs.  Did  they  not  remind  the  roamers  of  dear  England  ?  The  mid- 
dle low  land  with  towering  tiers  of  hills  in  the  distance. 

In  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  8th  of  October,  170^^  Lieutenant 
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€ki^  Bmk9p  69lMder»  «b4  a  party  •£  m^  wei^t  as^ftre,  aa  the;  vmly 
denied  on  the  long  aougbt  Bauthern  continent  But  ill  oppens  mc^t 
thesi  at  the  vexy  ihxeA^  of  .tb^ir  Vopes^  aiad  it  was  destined  |iiat 
tlieir  aniTfli  ahoold.be  lignajUl^  .wth.  iviine4iate  Uoocbbec^  A  party , 
el  natvres  ir ere  ae^  o^  the  ^^^  aide  of  tl^  i^*  Copk  a^d  }i^  cqm. 
pany  made  fer  litMao^  but  aa  aoon  9j9  tbei^  apprpadt^  wasp^ceiFed^.tl^f . 
Indiana  aH  ran  vvmj.  Tl^ir  flight,  ho^m^  W  no^  eJM  of  tjinidity, 
far  pieeently  there  i^ed  Irpin  tl|e  yrfffA  (r^  ^RKoi  ann^  with  Iwces^ 
and  eYi^ently ^rifth  Uoodj  jntemtaiopB. .  The..oo;^iirai](i  of  t^f\  piinnace 
twice  flred  iJfveF  their  heads^  but  ae  they  continu^,  hrandialMiig  their 
javefio^  and  mn^  of  tb^m  waa  }i^  tibin^^  ,9/^  .dartqig,  the.oopwfidp  ^ed 
with  hdl>  BxA  ahot  hini  ckllM*  By  tbje  tm»  Cosik  ^4  ^is  V^J*  ^^^ 
had  bean  unaware  of  the  att^  till  they  heard  tbe.shot^  can^e  up^  and 
found  th^  body  lying  lifeless,  the  ball  hayju;^  pierced  th.e  heart.  The, 
deceased  was  of  middle  stature,  t^  dark  brpwn  oofnplexionj  <f^riously . 
tatooed,  hifl  hair  iaatened  in  a  knot  at  the  top  of  his  4^;  his  dress 
oomposed  of  a  doth  different  from  any  they  had  a^^  befqrej,  .but  corres.. 
ponding  exactly  with  th^  de^qipti^n  in  the  yqyag^  pf  t^  Dutch  navi^ 
gatoT;  Tasraan,  which  perhaps  first  suggeQt^  t^e  ptrobability  that  thia 
'vaa  the  land  which  he  had  djscQYered>  and  called^  &(^t,  Stoten  L^d, 
and  afterwards  New  i$ealand«  They  then  returned  tp  tb^  ship^  and  aa 
their  boat  rowed  off,  heard  the  natives  in  loud  and  earnest  ^iscovrs^^  as 
if  debating  an  what  had  happened  fmd  what  ^as  to  be  done. 
'  Ai^  the  Coxswain's  firing  was  m^r^y  ^  act  of  s^lf^efe^,  a^d  th^ 
people  were  not  to  be  r^pelle^  hj  thj^  snpke  and  poise  pf  ipus^^try,  he 
waa  no4  censured  for  the  pi^ysoedi^g*  A.si|nilar  oqcurTenoe,  but  withput 
flm  same  apck^  had  n«t.  pr^renijed  th^  moat  &ieif€l)y..int^CQur8e  at 
Otaheite,  and  Cook  resoilived  to  pmit  lUi^ing  Af^  Height  procure  thet 
good  will  of  the  nation  to  whoip  he  w^  so  iifiezjiNec^d  ^d  unwelcome 
a  Tisitor ;  but  be  wf»  neyer  aih|e  to  cofne.to  apy  a^p^i^^e^t.^t^h  th^, 
thou^  Tiipia»  whoaoon  fowvl,  to  the  gr^at  sfMia^¥^oa  of  his  En^Usljf 
frteBds>  that  hia  lapgoage  was  almoift  tibp  sain^  a^  th«t  qi  the  n^t^ref, 
peBfarmed  the  part  of  a  akijful  negociatqr>  aatsuring  them  that  th^ 
atrangeia  ira^itted  nothing  but  proviaiona  an4  water,  and  iirould  gir^ 
iron,  the  use  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  ex|klain.  Their  aversion  was 
not  to  be  ovnroome ;  they  did  indeed  conaept  U>  triide,  but  i^othing  tfffA 
was  efferj^d  q>peaifed  to  th^m  of  4iiy  value.  Qpads  they  sUgbted,  and 
of  iron  they  did  not  see  the  utility.  Ij?  thia  di^kulty,  Cook  thought 
the  beat  plan  wqold  be  to  entice  aome  of  the  natives  on  board,  that  by 
kind  usage  and  accustoming  them  to  the  si^t  of  £urppean  articles,  h^ 
m^^t  promole  a  treaty  of  commerce.  This  scheme  was  not  suoqessjfiil, 
and  produced  the  most  culpdde  act  in  which  tib^  great  nayigalpr  was 
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engaged.  On  Mondty  the9th>  liehadBetoutinth  tiirte  boctstoaake 
a  ciroait  of  the  bay  in  search  of  fresh  water.  He  sawftwo  canoes  eoming 
in  from  sea^  one  under  sail^  and  the  olhw  woflted  with  paddles^  He 
endearoiired  t6  intercept  one  of  them,  which  contained  four  men  aad 
thr^  boys,  before  it  got  to  land.  In  this  he  failed,  for  thiar  paddles 
outrun  the  boat.  Tupia  called  to  them,  hutlhey  would  not  atop.  A 
mm^net  was  fired  over  their  heads,  which  provoked  instead  of  tmtfpag 
theai.  They  ceased  paddling  and  begun  to  strip,  ekfthea  like  thius 
being  an  incumbrance  in  battle,  and  wiien  the  boat  came  up  attacked  it 
so  histily  with  their  paddles,  staves,  and  pikes,  that  the  crew  wen 
forced  to  fire  in  their  own  defence,  and  the  fdar  men  were  killed*  Hie 
diree  boys  then  leaped  into  the  water,  but  were  taken  and  foiced  inte 
the  boat  in  spite  of  their  resistance.  At  first  tiie  poor  yo«tlia  weee 
overwhelmed  with  grief  and  consternation,  expecting  nothing  but  ia- 
stant  death.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  eonvinced  that  their  lives  were 
safe,  their  terror  was  converted  to  an  ecstacy  of  joy  and  gratitude.  Tbej 
sang,  danced,  and  eat  voraciously,  particularly  of  salt  pork,  which  was 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  their  palates,  possibly  from  the  alleged  reseia* 
blance  of  swine's  to  human  fledi«  Inordinate  devouring  b  oammon  ta 
all  islanders  of  the  pacific,  perhaps  to  savage  tribes  in  general,  wheee 
stomachs  possess  an  elasticity  which  enables  them  to  endure  degrees  of 
inanition  and  of  repletion  incredible  to  an  European  gastronome.  The 
utmost  dvic  achievements  in  the  turtle  way  fidl  far  ehoit  af-a  Kam* 
scadale's  excesses  in  whale  Uubber.  After  an  enormous  supper,  the 
three  young  Indians  retired  to  rest.  When  left  alone,  >  their  mebn- 
choly  returned,  and  they  were  heard  to  moan  and  sigh  deeply,  hat 
by  the  enlivening  assurances  of  Tupia,  whom  they  regarded,  if  ndt 
quite  as  a  countryman,  yet  as  a  creature  of  the  same  species  as-  thenw 
selves,  they  recovered  their  spirits  in  the  morning,  did  abundant 
justice  to  breakout,  and  favoured  the  company  with  a  song;  ^  The 
tune,"  says  Cook,  ''was  slow  and  solemn,  like  our  psalm  tunes,  oantain. 
ing  many  notes  and  semitones."  They  were  then  dressed  and  adorned 
with  bracelets,  anUets,  and  necklaces,  which  gave  them  the  tttmost 
delight.  When  first  told  that  they  were  to  be  set  ashore,  they  eiqwessed 
great  satisihction,  but,  being  shewn  the  place  where  it  was  propoaed  to 
land  them,  t^eir  courage  sunk  within  them,  and  they  earnestly  unpkured 
not 'to  foe  left  there,  ''because,"  said  they,  "that  district  belonged  to 
their  enemies,  who  would  kill  aad  eat  them."  This  the  English  took 
at  first  for  the  exaggeration  of  terror,  for  they  had  not  yet  ascertained 
the  existence  of  cannibalism  among  this  people.  Their  fears  were  onoe 
more  dispelled,  when,  on  going  -ashore  with  their  commander  and  a 
boat's  crew,  one  of  them  espied  his  uncle  among  a  group  of  Indians  on 
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the  iMMidi*  Still  tiiejr  wei«  UBwiUiiig  -  toi  be  lefty  okungM  ftktir  mnA 
sevenl  tine^  and  wkeD  the^  boat  finally- f«wiNLiiirfty>  etmwgtty f  earfatmt^d 
to  bbf  taken  on  boanl.  >>  Had  Godk.derolol  bb  yeMtb^to^  tbe  dwAaB 
iDsttad»o£  the  coal.  toMfe/Att.ttigliMl'ikaf^'  baenife«iiiided)af  ^iba^jUv* 
capliMB  in  Ottek andlfannati  ab^y ^whdu tatodt an la  tapiHati^ifvam 
their  captbreaaanDewaliofritkwoAptiriky/.  :  .      'T    /».h        t  ...  i,*. 

Of^  Mm  tfbduetmia^  «fa»  b^bodAed  Mtatdiag^ity  .Cklefo^braugb'iMl^ 
secaetaryy^Br.  Hairkeawtortf^  apaalib  :tbia»**^f1(I>4^n4Ma00ou•^'4lat.A9 
fe«iiiiigs>  of '  &Fery  laader  txf  hninaiiily  tviH  eeiMl^^ioffifePrliaTlasiAvfid- 
upan  tinaeimhapm^peofftle^faiid.tt  ia  .tia|MjnMria.  t^ali  0ta  ioabn  xisn^tr, 
I  fliibuld  ap|ativeitniy8d£  They  oeytwbdy.didn^^ 
not'okoosnig  to  coaride  in  Myifntmuan^  ot/net<coiiii4niii|f..tp4OTteoii. 
boflvd  my-  boat,  erea  if  liieyihad  apprehended  no  diaiger^Tbiit  the  iialtu>^< 
of  my '  ierrioe  leqinured  that  J  dioidd'  obtain  *a'  koawM^ccfttheii) 
country,  which  I  could  no oUmrwiae  eftot' thenby  foiciagimy  ynKfAj^ 
itina'hostiieniamier,  or  gaining admiseiob  thioiH^ Jtbeeenfideaed 4U|A 
goodwill  of  the  people.;  I  had ^abeady.^ tried; the  power 0f- pwfOBlkfi 
withont  effisety  and  I  was  now  prempted/fay:  my  deiire.ito Avoid  .AtclbaVi 
hoatilities,  to  get  some  of  thflan'on  boArdj  ^  the.  oaiy  method 'k^t  jof  opiM 
rincing  them  that  we  intended  them  no  .harm,  andhad.il  ki  ounpoiirpili 
to  oontribate  to  their  gratiAdatioii  mid'oaffcTenienbei  r  Tkua^ar:my  .ilKlen»* 
tioBS  certainly  wiare  not*  criminal,  and  tboiigh  lAitheieeniMtircwUehil- 
had  noreason  to  expect,  our  victaryjmiglit  k'ave;kaanfC<mplet»iintlwi|*lf. 
so  gkieat  an  ea^mme  of  life,  yetifti  siiobi  alttuitioM^  «lieni^,«omMid^ 
to  file  has  been  oaee  giTsn^  no  nMn  can  Teetraiftiita;exaa«m#rr.  pMoribiii 
itaetfect*"  r  i  ,  i    •  •'     •/  .  ..    .•»>.♦•«.  \'f.i 

Eailing  in  all  endeavoora  to  procure  supptieswkere.ike.^tkMi'iWas^ 
Cook  bestowed  tke  name  of  PweriyBmif  on  IJm  scane/of;  bistdimstaiv 
and  next  morning  weighed  anchor.  The  kind:  teeateent  o|  the  koyft 
had  not  been  wholly  thrown  away,  for  when, .  in  the  aftocnoaBi,  .thesh^. 
kty  'becahned  off  the  new.jiamed  Bay'4if.  Poverty, '  seiMnd  j«iandom« 
caosetm  board,  manifested  friendly  dispodtions^'  and  invited  ..tlie..0Qnu 
mandcr  to  return-  to  his  old  station. .  But  ke  resolTed  to>  pursue  his 
disQoverieflf,  and  sailed  away  soatliward,  in  hopes  »of  obtaining  betten 
anchorage  than  he  had  yet  seen.  While  the  ship  was  hauling  roaad 
the  south  end  of  a  small  island,  which  Lieutenant  Cook,  driighted  it 
may  be,  with  amy  thing  in  nature  that  wore  an  £nn>peaa  aspect,  named 
the  isle  of  Portlaad,  from  its  very. great  resemblance  to  Portland  in  the 
British  Chanel,  she  fell  suddenly  into  shoal  water.  The  natives  observing 
that  the  working  of  the  vessel  was  less  regular  than  usual,  and  the  crew 
i^parently  at  a  loss,  conceived  a  project  to  turn  her  distress  to  their 
own  advantage.    The  white  difib  were  peopled  with  a  dusky  multitude^ 
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mdnag  to  attd  firo  in  bosy  ddilwralidii,  and  pwiicatty  five  caodea*  fuif 
of  anned  wBmom  put  oat,  with  Awrtiag  and  favaadiahiiig  of  hmooL 
But  a  finir  pounder  fixed  wide,  80  tkat  the  baft- was  aaen  kapmg  afemg 
the  ivater^  eftctuatty  coved  thank  lliey  roae  up>  and  ahoutod^  ataed 
anrhilein  oonadentaon,  betook  them  totheir  paddlea,  and  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat.  The  I4th  of  Octohep  again  throatiened  hoftilitkn. 
Jnat  aa  the  pinnace  aid  hmg  beat  vera  heiated  out  to  acaivh  fitf  fieah 
water,  five  canoea^  manned  with  belveen  eighty  and  ninety  JMiev  Jiou 
hmdera  quitted  the  abore,  with  the  uaual  warBke  demoi^trataona,.  To 
avoid  extrematieay  Tupia  waa  direoted  to  ex]d«in  to  them,  thn  deetvne- 
tive  nature  of  the  thunder  with  whidi  the  Mp  waa  aamed^  and  th^ngh 
ike  aamgee  aeemed  to  gnre  little  credit  to  his  atattBa«nt«!»  the  fiair 
pouudar,  fired  wide  aa  before,  and  loaded  with  grape  ahot^  overcame 
their  incredulity,  and  aent  them  away  paddling  with  all  their  might 
By  Tupia's  persuasion,  the  people  of  one  canoe»  so  far  kid  aaide  then- 
fears  as  to  oome  aboard  the  Bndeavour,  and  receive  preaents.  Qd  the 
Iftth,  a  trading  transactien  txxk  place,  which  proved  that  dvilinatian  is 
not  necessary  to  make  men  knavea.  In  a  large  armed  canciD,  which  came 
bridly  along  sid^  the  ship,  waa  a  man,  who  had  over  his  back  a  black 
sUn,  like  that  of  a  bear*  Ckiok,  wishing  to  know  from  what  imimal  it 
had  been  taken  offered  himapieceof  red  baiie  in  exchange  for  it.  The 
bargain  seemed  to  give  great  satisfoction.  The  man  held  out  the  akin 
as  if  willing  to  Feoeive  the  baiae,  but  when  he  had  got  the  doth  in  his 
possession,  he  began  to  wvap  it  up  with  the  utmost  nonchalance^  diow. 
mg  no  intention  whatever  of  parting  with  his  fiirry  mantle,  and  so  the 
canoe  pulled  off,  none  of  its  crew  paying  any  regard  to  the  BHtish 
demands  for  restitutioa. 

Cook  was  too  pradent  to  revenge  this  piece  of  pximitiva  anrndBgag, 
whioh  probably  gained  its  perpetrator  as  much  applause  in  New  Zealaiid 
as  the  best  managed  roguery  ever  repeivnd  in  the  oldest  country  ;  bsit 
80on*after  an  act  of  violence  was  attempted,  which  altiumgh  preondented 
by  his  own  example  in  Poverty-hay,  was  not  to  be  passed  over  Ibo  easily;. 
During  some  traffic  for  provision's,  Tayeto,  Tupias'  boy,  was  placed  with 
others  on  the  ship's  side  to  receive  the  fish  which  the  New  Zeialaindera 
were  to  deliver ;  some  of  the  men  in  the  canoe  that  then  lay  ahmgaide 
the  Endeavour,  watching  their  opportunity  caiight  hold  of  ike  <^iU^  and 
began  to  make  off  with  him,  while  two  of  dieir  number  held  him  fbvoi- 
My  down  in  the  forepart  of  the  canoe.  Nothing  could  be  done  but  to 
order  the  Marines  who  were  under  arms  on  deck  to  fire;  though  they 
purposely  fired  widfe  to  avoid  the  chance  of  hitting  Tayets,  yet  one  man 
dropped,  and  in  the  confusion  the  boy  got  looee  and  leaped  intothe  water, 
a  canoe  pulled  round   to  rp-c^pture  him,  and  did  not  dcfiit  till 
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lAttuquetB  and  a  great  gun  had  been  find.  The  poor  MiB^  OCabeitaii 
gained  tlie  ship  unhurt.  The  paint  oS  which  this  incident  took  place 
trae  forthwith  named  Cape  Kidnafipcrs. 

Octdber  18.  The  Bndeavo<ir  lay  tOtrtaei  of  a  pemnsuia,  eiilled  Ter;. 
kake^  within  Portland  ide.  Two  hallve  chiefs  insipe  so  taken  with  the 
Eddish,  or  their  presents  that  tlteyinsisted  on  t'emaining  aboard  all  night, 
to  which  lieutenant  €ook  somewhat  hesitatingly  consented^  but  the 
frank^  open  countenance  ol  one  of  them  disarmed  his  euspidons.  Next 
mornings  when  set  ashore^  they  expressed  their  eorfAise  at  findiiig 
theinselves  tto  hr  from  their  own  habitations. 

Monday,  October  33.  Endeavour  laying  in  T^adeo4)ay.  Cook  went 
ashore  to  examine  the  watering-place,  and  found  every  things  to  bis 
wishes.  The  boat  landed  in  the  cove  without  the  least  surf  ;  wood  and 
water  were  plentiful,  and  the  people  well  diiBposed. 

Tuesday  24th.  Mr.  Qore,  with  a  guard,  was  sent  to  sufierintend  the 
cutting  of  wood,  and  the  fiDing  of  water.  On  this  day.  Sir  Joseph  and 
Dr.  Solander  landed  and  enjoyed  the  sight  of  several  natural  cnriosi^es, 
among  the  rest  of  ^'a  rock  perforated  through  its  whole  substance,  so  as  te 
form  a  riide  but  stupendous  arch  or  cavern  opening  directly  to  the  ee»; 
this  aperture  was  teventy.fi  ve  feet  long,  twenty-seven  broad,  and  five  and 
forty  feet  high,  commanding  a  view  of  the  bay,  and  the  hiUs  on  the  Other 
side."  Tegadoo-bay  was  found  by  observation  to  be  in  Lititude  SB"  flS" 
2^'  south.  Having  sailed  in  a  sdnthem  direction  as  fkr  as  Cape  Tur. 
ragain  in  latitude  40^  34'  our  voyagers  turned  to  the  north.  Ota  the 
9Bth  October  they  were  in  Toluga  bay.  The  scientific  gentkniefc 
went  Ashore  on  a  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  whare  tliey 
observed  the  largest  canoe  they  had  yet  seen ;  her  length  being  sixty, 
right  feet  and  a  half,  her  breadth  fire  feet,  and  her  height  three  feet  six. 
They  also  saw  a  house  of  unusually  large  dimensions,  but  unfinished. 
Dr.  Solander,  among  other  trifles  purchased  a  top  of  the  natives,  exaetly 
resembling  that  European  toy  to  which  Virgil  did  not  disdain  to  com- 
pare a  queen.     The  sellers  made  signs  that  it  was  to  be  set  in  moti^ 

by  whipping. 

At  day  break,  on  the  Ist  November,  lying  in  a  b^y  which  Lieutenant 

Cook  named  after  his  faithful  oflicer  Hicks,  the  Endeavour  was  sux^ 

rounded  by  no  less  than  forty  canoes,  followed  by  others  from  a  difierent 

quarter,  and  manned  by  as  impudent  thieves  as  are  commonly  to  be  met 

with,  taking  what  was  offered  as  the  price  of  their  commoditiesi  makii9ig 

no  return,  and  laughing  triumphantly  at  dieir  own  cleverness.    One 

fellow  in  particular  displayed  a  valour  and  coolness  which  it  is  hard  not 

to  admire  even  in  an  unbarefabed  pUferer.    Some  linen  hanging  over  the 

i»hip's  side  to  dry,  he  calmly  untied  it  and  put  it  into  his  bundle,  then 

dropping  astern  with  his  canoe  he  laughed  heartily.    A  musquet  fired 
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qwet  cl^arg||d.,with.«[i^^^  i^  no 

wore  than  .f  «ckr^K,  wvm  4Biitfr«)»^H^.  P^f  JPlilWhfK  P«V«YWed  » 

of  defiance.  Cook  was  loth  to  hurt  these  holSiJreeUraders,  ^^9W)  ^f^?^ 
^4.1ff%^^WHIBf9#8iyMr<>Wfe^  To 

rades^  any  farther  than  to  render  them  rather  more  circumspect  i^.f^eir 
.WW^SaA  <»»H<»?y^.Wf5rtJM^r^,*fe|^,l](y^     ^^l^  Yaii9li%y,chn6U 

the  sun's  altitud^^,]^  ,ii|]^)nr.,)f|ii^  ]m^m'  ,^Wf^^%.^lJ,e*rt 
,c»f  tft^d^y,  qlfar^  jyp,.jf^,^i«?fi<  tt<^,  al)on  t^  ,tiwsili,  V^n^  i^  a^Cen^t 
p^MTopinenf^yi  ^.ftej^(^cp|ir^^y,  jCjJwp^ .  J%  takjiAg  tl^e  li^^.  of  several 
iO?Wr;?*i«^i»*)^'Mja?fi^i*Hfed.t^^a,^,:^B^^         :^y,  Ue8.in^^hlati- 

j,  4^.wWH^1t>,}wWpfl«^.«K^  f^t5iny.f*Vi?i  t^fi  falyepf  Cook 

should  ever  an^  ^9^,  ^  3(^Xil£^.\iY'9(oipfke  fot^l  ^qtcddenl;  in  .his  absence. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  •  thie .  astronomical  business  Wk  shore^  an  affray 
took  place  betureen.  his  crew^and  >th«in^tiT^  .09 .the  u^md  ground  of 
fraudulently  dealing  and  defiance^  in  which  Qore>  the  officer,  in  com- 
mand, shot  one  man  dead.  Had  the  great  navigator  been  on  boards  a 
few  small  shot  would  have  answered  every  good  purpose,  that  could  be 
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ititeiided'bjr'theiiltirderous  bullet.  Yet  Gore  probdbly  Imd  ho  gfMt^ 
love  of  bloodshed  than  belongs  to  every  sportsman ;  he  felt  that,  the 
honour  of  the  British  flag  was  to  be  vindicated  from  foreign  insiik»  and 
did  not  reflect  that  a  savage,  Kke  an  idiot  or  a  ntaniac^  is  ino^mUe  of 
fnsnlting. 

Several  days  were  spent  in  exploring  the  vidnity  of  Ifereiuy  Bay, 
the  aooomnodations  of  which  Codk  was  desirous  of  noting  down-fertlte 
beneflt  of  future  nan^igators.  Not  liie  least  of  these  was  aik  exndlent 
supply  of  oysters,  no  way  inlMor  to  those  of  Coiehestery  ^hoae  teie 
Xvas  rife  in  imperial  Rome,  and  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  aifore 
recently  celebrated  Bowldoodies.  F^!om  these  testacioua  ddnties^  the 
rtVer  which  disembogues  itsiolf  into  Mercury  Bay,  useaifiBd  the  nhmeof 
Oyster  BSver.  Thus  Astrmony  and  Oas^roncttiy  oontcibtttad  to  fMs 
a  taometadature  at  the  Antipodes.*  Another  straun  enleni  the  My, 
which  fr6in  the  qtumtity  of  mangroves  growing  in  it,  was  named  Mitti- 
grove' River.  Both  the  rivers  brooght  down  much  iron  sand,  a  sikre 
Indication  that  the  metal  exists  in  the  island,  though  the  natives  were 
<)uite  ignorant  of  its  use,  and  could  not  readily  comprehend  its  value. 
Unlike  the  Otahettans,  who  would  hardly  trade  Ibr  any  tldng  but  imb^ 
the  New  Zealanders  preferred  doth,  beads,  or  indeed  the  merest 
trifles. 

On  the  15th  November,  the  Endeavour  sailed  out  of  Mercury  Bay, 
but  not'before  the  names  of  the  ship  and  Its^oiiUMIidMr,  wiA  the  date 
of  the  year  and  month,  were  carved  on  a  tree  at  Hie  wntenng  jkt6$» 
Men  ever  like  to  leave  records  of  their  existenoe.  HaW  many  of  m 
haVe  Scribbled  our  insigniflcant  names,  irfiere  tliey  had  leas  tkamce  of 
being  recognized  than  those  of  Cook  and  his  comradeaof  haittg  read^ 
fhough  in  a  lanH  where  letters  were  unknown !  The  usual'eeraMiy  of 
taking  possession  by  hoisting  the  British  flag  in  the  klng^s  nune;  wHldk 
does  not  typify  half  so  kindly  a  feeling,  was  not  oniitted,  thong^  the 
right  of  discovery,  the  only  right  which  Bkigland  could  pretend,  wH 
clearly  antidpated  by  Tasman,  for  the  Dutch  republic. 

In  the  range  from  Mercury  Bay,  a  threatened  attadr  of  the  natives 
afforded  Tdpta  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  eloquence  aild  i^eadiness 
of  mind  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  Indeed,  the  Otidieitan  priest 
possessed  alnlities  which  needed  noting  but  cultivation  and  a  &ir  flcjd 
to  liate  ^t  liittt  ona  jHtir  With  the  most  &mous  diplomittic  cardinals  of 
European  hi^iorjr :  and  then,  to  his  praise,  be  it  spcket 

**  Peace  wm  his  dear  delight,  not  Fleoiy's  more." 

On  the  18th  several  canoes  put  forth  from  diflerent  points,  but  evi. 
dently  with  a  common  purpose  of  hostility.    Two  of  them,  in  uriiich 

*  New  Zealand  is  very  near  the  Antipodes  of  London. 

'  4o 
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there  night  be  as  ihaity  va  mty  nen^  as  soon  as.tii«y  came  wkbin  hear. 
tug,  set  xt^  the  wwrJtkovp,  and  adraneediR  fighting  attttade«  Seeing 
StHe  rtotioe  taken'of  tUmy  theftwniinelicflA'  tliftmi^g  atoneB,  then  Ml 
hack;  thetfi  adraiMd  a^[flin»  ataAifliiifliy  |lr(mikng  a«0DAc8t.  TVapi^of 
his  own  accord,  without  hint  or  command,  began  toexpoatulate  aad  vam 
them  of  ihelrfwrll,  ^nymg  thttt  tiie  Bngiish  hid  weafNma  aglott*  wfaadi 
theirs  werfi'utterty uitandlnig,  ahd  wbidi  wmMdeatroy  tiieai  nll.iii  <■ 
Instant.  '  Hie  imdiamayed  iaiandera  wfterteiy  ^8et  atfoet  imdhoie^  and 
,we  will  kin  yod  every  one.'*  Tapiaitgoned^-^f  Well»  ImHrky  moiest  m 
while  we  keep  the  Ma*^  Wedo«#t'<wMi  to  igbt, 'and  ahatt  net  gia 
ashore,  hurt  the  sea  Is  no  moife  ysura  than  the*ahip;*  <  Theift  aggin*fhij 
thoogh  they  surprised  the  ^^glish  hytheir  veMonafahMiesa^  had  m» 
eflect-on  the<Ndw  Zealandefs^  hut  a^viuaqfaetbaO  passing defls  4iirangh 
one  of' the  canoes  seat  l^iem  ashore  ki  a* hurry. 

The'next-statfoB  where  the  Eadsatour  rested  was  the  Bayaf  islaiidB, 
into  which  iow»a  rirer;  called  b]^eQr  vey^fers,  ife'Thamesu  Hera  She 
hotahlsts  eianrfiiM  some  nsy  lefty-tree^  aimDar  to<tiM|»fwkieb  tl»y 
had  seeii  fh  Mrertty  Bay,  fautno4i  nsar  ensugfa  teiaseertaini  their fdiases- 
sions  or  specie  Oi^  wie  nhleteeniiietk'  eight  indiea  ia  girdi^  at  sis 
feet  from  the  gnmndy  andCook,'  taUingiita  ^altitiile'  wish  a  ^uadraat, 
found  it  eighty-nitite  feet  th  faeightj  ahd  as  it  tapered  very  li%tle»  he 
computed  thAt  it  mosttMBtaiQiat  least  three  huadred  aad  fifty^aa  feet 
of  s^id  timber,  stralghtas  a  mast,  foi^  whlch^  howerer,  it  was  too  heavy, 
unless,  as  the  shlpossrpenter  suggestsd;  lik»  the  piAcfa^pne^  It  might 
be  lightened  by  tapping.  :    .  i 

80  ifttie  cMnprehensiMe'was  the  humtoity  of<  Gook  to  the  oMnre  asea 
of  action  whoitthe  was  set  <^ver,'  that  they  seemed  to  delight  in  asakiog 
up,  daring  his  absence,  for.  the  forbearance  enforced  upcm  them  when 
under  his  eye.  On  the  29ndy  while  he  waa  engaged  en  shofe.  Hicks 
thought  prsper  to  Inflict  theaoveidiacipline  of  a  rannd  doaen  on  a  ymiBg 
Zealauder,  who  had  laid  hands  on  a  half-miaute  glass.  His  oountrymen 
on  deck  vainly  attempted  his  rescue ;  Sir  Joseph  and  Tupta  interceded 
in  vMn;  canoes  crowded  round  the  Tessel,  but  dared  not  shew  light; 
and  when  the  criminal  wcas  untied  and  delivered  up,  hereoei?ed  a  second 
hnsUaadDfrom^n  old  amn,  anppsaed  to  be  hiaJalher,  wha  probably  was 
more  enraged  stt 'Hie  disgrace  iaottrvad'to  his  fiunilyaad  tribe^  thao 
indignaint  at  the  theft.  This  pfeee*  of  snbicltcm  anUiortty  prodnoed  a 
great  alienation  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and  next  day.  Cook  and  the 
gentlemen  with  him  were  surrounded  in  a  small  island  where  they  had 
landed  by  an  armed  multitude,  which  exposed  them  to  great  peril,  but, 
by  the  excellent  management  of  the  commander>  they  were-disperaad 
without  bloodshed.  On  the  same  day  Mr.Cook  made  three  of  his  own  crew 
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feel  the  oat-o'-irine^tailB.  These  honest  Sngli^hmeoy  vho  were  8q  leady 
to  iivenge  tlie  riolaitiQii  •<<  pffqi9ify>  hfld  taokepi  .iplo  the  aative  phu&^^ 
tion^and  violoiitly  tahen  ^p  the  roota*  wiih  ndiich.tbey  wene  stocked, 

naiiMaiiiwgvMthetettlb'af  their>os4[fMaft>  ttet  JBhigUih  obristwo^  bad 
a  right  to.phmkv  «ai«gBe» .  

•On  Urn  6bh  af  Deaeftber,  thf  AideavMr  w^,m  vm^ipmt^gftr  of 
.baiter  «^ndK^^>iUe'  gHtiag'Orttof  the  Saf  of  Talwp4«.  She.  we^ghod 
JMcharaboKt  feitr  ittAbe meaweg^  hattovii%  to  thenl^t^breepewid 
fraqiieaA^oahiia^  iMdeiilitevftji'tiUiiBithetaftei^^  tid^fOc  OMOrant 
aatliDg  alfilagyiahadfpiie  ao  fttfittomirda  hoid,  that  hdhroraay  n^eaaores 
eaald-  ha  takaii  for  hw<aMirilfy  ahe  waa  iirithiii  fimible's.leivith  of  the 
breakers.  Tba.pMwaae  waa  hatstodMfNftt  to  lake  thf^  ship,  in.  tow,  tbe 
JDOi  aaeatod'thttBaalMsa totht ul3Ba»Bl> «  haeiM i^Mng  vp  off  thehmd, 
and  our  oftdgatora  rejoiced  in  their  auppaaed  ddiaanmoe.  So  near 
w«re  ^bttf  dawhing  on  ahwQj  thalkl!iiiii»«  who  knew  Mtbing  of  the  peril 
whidi  tvouM  have  baoa  mm  ^  Ivamah  oi^P^oAJe^  kept  up  »  coiFBcsa- 
tiaa  wilhi  thepeople  an  the  beaohi  whoiaTeieaa  were  diakiooUy  aifdiUfv 
in  spite  of  the  haeakera.  Ahont  an  hour  aftenrarde>  the  nan  in  the 
diafais  eried  out  ^aevcsnteea  faiAeni^  atthe  inalantthe  dup  waa  alvikiog. 
So  uneven,  and  if  the  term  be  allbwaUey  aaoontainoua  is  the  aea'ii  hot- 
torn  in  those  parts..  The  rock  being  to  the  windward  the  ship  jnu. 
ridentiaUf  came  off  undamaged,  aud  sailed  away  gallantly* 

0«  the  fith  of  .OeoBQiher,  tho  Endeavour  being  bcMalmed  ip  Soubv- 
lAaa  Bav^  the  unaaoidahle  deky  waa  turned  to  profit  hy  useful  enqui- 
ries among  the  natires,  from  whom  by  Tupia's  good  intei|»ret«tioni  our 
narigator  learned  that  at  the  distance  of  three  ^ys'  row  of  a  canoe,  was 
a  point  called  Moore  Whennua,  at  which  the  bmd  would  take  a  short 

*  The  potatoe,  prop^ly  to  call^  was  mikiiovn  to  t!ie  New  gealandew  tiOB  Cctfl^ 
second  vo^age^  Iwt  thvy  ctdllTMed  levtenl  ipceidi  of  root*,  «ad  the  neatnoa  of  thrir 
plautatknt^  oonMering  their  veiy  dnaHgr  gavdenh^  tool%<«««  fennrheWa.  Tl^ 
staple A»od  vsea^eort oi.ttm  to/AjwhUtk  gsowv  wkhont  cidtiue aU  oter  the.cottotisr; 
bnt  th^  planted  tlie  gweet  potatoe,  (ealled  In  their  laagoage  ooomera)  cocoeor  cddas, 
(a  plant  well  known  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,)  some  gourds,  &e:  Groin  of 
any  kind  they  were  ntterly  nnacqnainted  with,  and  when  wheat  was  tnt  town  aodongrt 
them,  &ag it  tip,  eicpectingto  find  tlie  edihteport  at Hhe Mot^  fike polaloeb 

Mr.  BkakssaiP  soma  qf  their  plantaHona  wiMm  the  gnmnAwaaiswaH  baslMn  daim 
andttiRedas'eTWiashithegafdeasoflhaaKMloacMospffBQnaiaeagiM^  Theswiwt 
potatoes  vere  placed  in  smaUhiils^  someiaaged  in  nmmf  soum  in  qMcanx,  all  laid  Iqr 
a  Kne  with  the  greatest  regularity.  The  ooooe  weie  planted  upon  flat  land,  and  tiie 
£«nrds  were  set  in  small  hollows,  mnoh  as  in  England.  These  plaatataoas  were  of 
different  extent,  fW>m  one  or  two  acres  to  ten.    Cood^s  flnt  Foyoye,  U^  p.  118. 

We  have  been  iafonned,  that  the  potatoe  uentioned  by  Valstai^  In  Oe  Bfcny 
Wives  of  Wladser,  as  eoatrlboting  to  '^tlM  tempeti  of  prcnroealion'*  apon  which  the 
commentators  hare  been  ao  diftne,  via  the  sveet  potatoe  or  coomsra,  and  not  onr 
potatoe.    It  is  but  jast  to  jyidkate  that  vsa^  vegatable  froai  hJm  aecuaations. 
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tuni  tb  the  somtli,  And  1ft€mMA>i«h^xtoild  iio'liMltf^  totbe  ivest.    Vhn 
poftUt  wto  coiitilMed'to  be  TMMir«'OMp6lM4i4'Vlii'1Mei^  eaMawd 
by  tlUii  DdtditdlB6omiii',  $tttt  tlM*^ttKighf)d^«Milll  BMntHttiilMvtMn 
Mfeldfy  Mi66«  bU^¥«(l>'9nmge  likttiltM«*liiM4li<ldl3MY«i4ttiteii^ 
tKe  de^p.  "  Ftb^i^  the  ]^e^ -diiiKMift  «5  betHMittHMfMi««,  Ifii  6bok 

tli^  M^^M  ^^tM  tk^  4i*i  iiMMft»  M^iUkler,  ImttaMtMit^ 
t(«i^{BaA'k^effMMitbiAAth^^#^  IMHil<WN^Mlf)^mt 

](itis,''^itiMa  lJMiia«ik^*)wlKM^t]Mr4ftltt^^  '9H«r>NB0Mk 

ai(ftiW4MA'4rAB»;'lMtf'tMe^«^^  HSUsiiMii 

htd'iH^y'MII'hlid>g>ood^il6iJNten^;  il*1i> H<dhligifllMei><ldi0liferimiffjfcBaM 

mXHmfjBiLj  \^n4  him,.?  Fr,n<*  ^^^//'^l/n^S'.i^^ 

oommaiid  of  M.  de  Survule,  came  in  sight  of  the  same  pm  ofiM^w  ^ouuid.    I>e  Sor- 

vltte  had  sailed  frdfai1iidra;i{i  1^1106^^6^ 'of  4  ^^t^'^AiM^Bi^H&hU 

-mA  islmoa,    MVcfc  AtitidMd^tMg«i^  HOfM^iMsliOf  tP^ftoiiiMiae  Ipl 

.mtlia%  aM  iuhabilBilir  4«rtu!Ytt<»aiiklf«*MlS:^^ 

Wj  rwy«l  4^y>*  ^F,^  awl,Vy  .t|,e  jija^imrt  ad^^  Ijie^jAmM^^^  thdr 

co^ndenoe  and  affection  to  a  degr^  vhicp  the  Engusb  jcoold  never  attain.  He  saf- 
fcred  veiy  severely  l^y  t<ie  dlirisikas  sbfm';  WfilUiiotiWAid^ttife  inriamJtti&^tftm, 
after  the  utmostp^  df  t»eH^iii^,  '^tMo'y  skiill  cM*v  wWita'MitehMt  4te>tiHite 
RdJiifeVo^.'  tfcgiiBtiawit^Wt^'ti4JbatHtit>tol^>64ili6A^^ 

(foe  wMchilM  F<H>ld  SDpfyl  of ^q?5W«ftWttW),t»ll  fr©  l^rm  ii(^  frt^/ffeftinfiW* 
is  tiie  chfunn  of  French  mannen !  but  irnurk  Uie  sequel ;  De  SurviUe  oD.sonDe  sospi- 
cion  that  a  hoat  of  his  had  been  stolen,  enticed  Nagmoui  on  board  the  SOmi  Xttti 
Baptitky  (why  aieholy  haines'thitt  dea^^li^^)  AodTcirtlb^:^  ti)6k'tiA^  Jimj^'iii'Utiip- 
tive,  and  noloontent  with  this,  ordered  the  village  where  hit  invtfgt^>ad>hiiM  hikdled 
and  chcridiedy  to  be  burned  to  the  ground— he  mafthave  been  a  very  civilised  viDaiB. 
PoWlffagitidtaf'iiiM  «r«lMMe*|MiM«li^Jaa«JF4rriuidekl' «lniriM 
Edhyj^^Aftiiiybf  tiM'nhtiekM,>aiMl>ofi*rtsh<dppioeitei«ttaiac«^ 
nunitetibhi;  shoAild  iuirl^Atthe  MiiM|NiinC  ofsvimkttoiHkluid^fo  ifte 
It  in  n«t  atiai  singnlkr  that  the  woM«  of  the  twc>  was  thebMtcrfleoeiv^irltqiply 
shews  thktNeNr  ZealaM  U  composed  of  thb  same  stuff  asthe  test  of  tfae^PlilMt 
lUi  stoiy,  it  dbssifved,  Sk  iKkerf  ftoia  the  Frmtk  mnaMvi^^  ftiA»be'»UBiiatk*vWe 
doBottellittodispanl^eliiefyeliehGhanlbter;  if  the  iMst  read  ana  sb  nrtuea^and 
the  best  read  man  in  England  were  pitted  against  eaeh  other^  each  aof«lataa  vfliainy 
committed  on  the  high  seas  by  his  opponent's  couatiymoD^  and  he  that  had  fiivt 
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human  body^ioiJiiim  ifi^H  /t4l8NM4(fNiV$d^1^%^fSf  «fr^mlj^^P^ 
dtiiliancoilJdffirftlhMMnj-id^  qWWe4/l*eiu  M 

koMLtiwiteR^  ^ol%ftFTMin'%iHM«i«^  hafifffihifii^A^  (hot 

bones  they  were ;  and  the  Indians  without  the  least  hesitation^  answered 


aiMliifdionl^  ealiidifliil^^im^^mmifls  w)K»,«rQyMMIi  mh»tt]i9hVi«<iOfle 
<#«»  fliakoi^Mi^ihadkiti^  MiiM^  ^fefebiiteiiiikilHiigfHpon 

ii»teHiii«vttifeot6d 
\^^e  the 

tenanwhMi  ^jfe^BaAksfliiilA^tiihiBikaaUodrM^Mi^ 
'  litMhm^WaAf  i  4%<«htfi«a]ii4  «iito>«i>q9onsnitciP9riir4«toitiil»ifl^ 
ektenj'1^e''tbbk'ijb»''ttf  1t{J%^''8ilft^  mOf  Ma!iimd(^>8hc»trv^f 

&iing :  li^' |iisi7'6t^and 'gilaw^A^  tWi'^^^e  'ifWffi^ffe'Biitoma  taken, 

•  AidttlOMIUkdl^lM^ui  ;<iil  n  >i  »  j  ^  ;flr/  -jrii  b9t*«ino  ,MdJ  rfJiw  tailor  3  lo*)  ;• ..    f 

iMa^iiuiiy  iorima»j0f >  tbQ  C>wch«  ia«/fiiqfle|A  ij^iiV^  |^,^^ JE^ofg  ti|»eiioe 

tBli0'6QOtfioo  t|>ix>iWlffllo  f|Uu?flp|«bbof!|iU  p«ti»IHf(All3^4)4.57(#>^iF4M  t^«!;  M» .de 

Jiead.    ThedemonUiefttioo  wkwh  inaiio^JUvo^ulaou  Y^('^^>i^<M(>«6fc^  up,  under 
the  xnonarflhy. 
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Voyagers  and  travellers  of  all  kinds  that  have  seen  mankiod  in  man}- 
shapes  have  generally  '^  supped  full  of  horrors/'  and  learn  to  look  as 
calmly  on  the  moral  aberrations  of  the  speoiea^  a#  a  pli^Biolqgif  t  consi- 
ders the  ghastly  appeanmoas  of  morUd  amtlomy ;   father  feeling  power, 
imd  therein  delight^  from  the  extension  of  ^eir  knQwIiedge,  thjui  dejec- 
tion fvom  th^  infirmity  of  their  nature :  .yet,  ,we  <^  acaroely  i«yg»nf> 
that  the  philosophers  did  not  dream  of  cannibals  ^  pgrhape—rngthiiig 
indeed  more  likdy>  that  they  were  turned  cannibfJa  tbem^elf es^  ponocoonT 
with  an  unclean  spirit  that  cpniyeUed  tt^em  aU  loath^  to  g^a^w  and 
gnash  at  the  festering.  Ixmes  of^  ao^  living,  cprpse^  that  all  th^  while 
glared  at  them  with  it9  aupertiatttial  yi)moY(9g  ey«t.     If  t}^^  dreams 
were  such>  bow.  pleased  mu$t  have  fae^  t^eir  wal^yig  Jn  the   eirif 
morn  by  the  sweeteat  melody  of  little  birds  ^h^tt  ever  ^'  brok^^e  sj|^|ice 
of  the  seas."    The  ship  lay  jdlboiQ^  a  quarter  <rf  a  mjle  from  ahq^  and 
the  distance  and  intervening  waters  n^e  ijbe  i^Msip  more^  hampmjoD& 
It  was  a  thveng  of  notes,  from  countless  nf  arbh^  8\qpng  as  it  were  in 
emulation,  and  the  aound  was  '^like  p^mUl  bel{8.  exqi^iaitely  ..tiifiied.'' 
Such  bellsj  as  in  the^ voluptuous,  (mcie^  of  t][ie  ^t|  ring  the  ifcJoqine  of 
the  blessed  into  paradise.    These  birds  b^^n  to  sing  abo\it  two  honis 
after  midnight^  ai^d  oontinue.,their  song  till  sunrise ;  .what  fi^i^y  hmd  of 
love  and  music  might  not  a  youthful  poet  have  aj^ti^pated^  who  had 
heard  these  songsters  while  floating  on  the  ^k  blue  iifaters  to  aa 
unknown  isle.    Unfortunately  our  navigators  coujid  not  forget  that  thej 
sang  to  cannibali^^no  matter,  they  aung  for  their  own  ddight  and 
their  Maker's  glory,  and  will  sing  when  every  child  in  that  long  aan^ 
region  is  taught  to  lisp  its  Maker's  praise. 

The  Endeavour  had  now  nearly  circumnavigated  the  paore  northerly 
of  the  two  idands  which  go  by  the  commop  name  of  New  Zealand. 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  in  which  she  was  lying,  is  in  the  north-oaateni 
coast  of  the  southern  island,  odled  by  the  natives  Tavai^poenaBBKxv 
Cook  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  strait  which  separates  these  islands,  but 
his  observation  from  a  hill  on  the  shqre  of  Queen  Charlotte's  aoimd, 
determined  him  to  seiux:h  for  the  passage.  The  bay  he  found  to  be  of 
great  extent,  indented  with  smaller  coves  and  harbours  ;n  ev^y  direction; 
the  country  for  the  most  part  an  impenetrable  forest.  On  one  excuraion 
Mr.  Cook  and  his  friends  fell  in  with  a  single  man  fishing  in  a  canoe,  at 
whony  they  wondered,  because  he  did  not  seem  to  wonder  at  them  ;  hut 
tbif  was  nothing  unnatural ;  wonder  is  not  the  emotion  of  contented 
ignorance — ^it  denotes  the  first  quickening  of  the  love  of  knowledge 
Savsiges  have  in  general  as  little  .curiosity  as  the  utterly  unediicated 
portion  of  civilised  communities.  He  who  never  trouUed  himself  to 
account  for  any  things  will  not  have  his  attention  arrested  by  what  he 
is  unable  to  explain.    When  the  comparing  power  is  altogether  inert,  as 
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tn  sftvAgM,  idiots^  and  new-boiii  babies,  or  susjiended  as  in  dreanw, 
nothing  appears  exlraordinary.  The  fisherman  proved  to  be  w^Il 
disposed  ^noUgh^  and  readily  drew  up  his  n^t  to  have  it  examined. 
The  natii^es  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Queen  Charlotte's  t3ound» 
appeared  to  bie  a  good-natured,  ihtelligent  race,  readf  to  barter  their 
fish  for  ilails;  whether  they  perceived,  by  a  natural  quickness  of  parts, 
the  uses  t6  wMch  iron  may  b^  put^  (whidi  aref  o/bnous  and  easily 
sh^wn)  or  had  become  acquainted  with  its  utility,  by  some  means  of 
Which  iio  record  remains.  There  is  indeed  reason  to  conjecture,  that 
some  European  vessel  had  fklten  on  the  New  Zealand  coast,  between  the 
period  of  Tasman's,  and  that  of  Cook's  v{Bit,'prob(ElbIy  not  long  before  the 
latter,  and  'thA^lie  creW  had  been  entbely  cut  off.  '  Cook,  desirous  to 
ascertain  ff  any  memory  of  Tasman  lingered  among  the  savages,  dirtscted 
Tk)pia  to  enquire  of  an  old  man,'  Whether  h^  had  ever  seen  shch  a  ship 
as  the  Biideavour  before  ;  the  old  ftan  replied  in'th^  iJcrgative,  but  said 
thiit'a  ^maTl  >esseT  with'  four  meii  in  it  had  come' from  UHmaros,  the 
land'  to  the  noritlij  and  that  all  the  men  were  l^illed.  '  It  wffl  be  recollec- 
ted that  the  pe<9p]e  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  HAu-iaWm  Dieman  spoke  of 
th^i^  ancestors  having  bei^n  at  a  land  io  the' north,  called  UUmaroa. 
Captkin'  Cruise  who  was  in  New  Zealand  for  ten  months  in  1820,  heard 
a  Very  similar  tale  from  an  aged  native,  who  said  tlidt  a  boaf  s  crtew,  who 
hful  gone  ashore  io  trade  for  provi^ohd,  had  heen  massacred  by  his  own 
countryman ;  yet  of  this  crew,  or  the  vessel  they  belonged  to,  no  account 
had  been  received  in  Europe,  The  further  enquiries  of  Captain  Cook, 
in  177^  and  17^4,  still  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  tliat  some  Euro, 
peans  had  perished  in  New  Zealand,  between  16tf  and  17^* 

While  the  tJndeavour  lay  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  Mr.  Cook,  by 
repeated  observations,  satisfied  himself  that  the  inlet  of  the  seas,  which 
he  had  partially  explored,  was  a  strait,  and  the  country  to  the  north 
(called  by  the  natives,  Eahetnomauwe)  an  island,  and  resolved  to  make  the 
passage.  Previous  to  sailing,  he  ereeted  two  piles  of  stones,  on  separate 
eminences,  m  which  he  concealed  bullets,  shot,  coins,  and  other  articlea 
of  European  manufacture,  to  convince  whatever  Bnropean  might  arrive 
in  those  parts,  that  the  honours  of  discovery  were  anfici]teted.  Not 
neglecftng  to  take  possession  in  the  king's  name,  wftfa  the  usual  fbrmaH- 
tie^/ which,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  was  dohe  on  the  90th  bf 'Jl^ntuury, 
and  having  christened  the  harbour  Qiaeen  Charlotte's  6onikd,  he  ]|]lrepared 
to  depart,  but  was  detained  for  some  time  by  bad  treather.  The  violent 
wind  and  rain  on  the  91st  put  to  silence  those  sweet  little  birds  wHo&e 
nightly  serenade  had  never  before  been  intermitted.  •  On  the  dth  Feb* 
ruary,  1770.  the  Endeavour  got  under  sail,  but  the  wind  fwling,  came 
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a^in  to  an  anclior.  To  turn  this  delay  to  some  dcoount.  Sir  Jeaeph  aad 
Dr.  Solander  went  on  shore  to  see  if  any  gleanings  of  natural  knairledi^ 
remained,  and  in  the  course  of  their  excursion,  fell  in  with  tiie  most 
delightful  family  they  bad  yet  found  in  New  Zealand ;  so  frieattiit,  so 
siflable,  so  unsuspecting,  so  communicative,  that  it  was  quite  heail. 
Jbreaking  not  to  have  made  their  acquaintance  beAire.  Oo  the  M 
February,  Lieutenant  cleared  the  sound,  and  stood  aw&y  Ibr  tlie  East 
In  passing  the  strait,  which  justly  bears  the  name  of  its  disoorefer, 
the  Endeavour  was  in  great  peril  of  shipwreck  f\rom  the  violence  of  tiie 
ebb-tide  driving  her  upon  the  rocks  in  the  narrow  between  Gape  Tien. 
witte  on  the  north  and  Cape  Koamoroo  to  the  south.  Havii^  escaped 
this,  and  surmounted  some  other  difficultids,  Mr.  Cook  estaUiahed  the 
insularity  of  Eaheinomauwe  beyond  contradksUon ;  and  then  proeeedi^ 
southward  from  C^pe  Tui*nagain,  he  circumnavigated  the  southern  divi. 
.sion  of  New  Zealand,  (called  Pd^namoo)  to  the  great  advantage  of 
geography  and  his  own  immortal  honour,  but  wHhout  meeting  any 
adventure  which  need  detain  our  narrative.  We  must  not,  however, 
forget  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Cook  and  the  whole  ship^  company  were  oa 
one  occasion  seriously  alartned  for  the  safety  of  our  friend.  Sir  Joseph, 
who,'  intent  on  the  pursuit  of  strange  birds,  had  rowed  away  oat  of  the 
reach  of  prompt  assistance,  when  four  canoes  and  fifty-seven  men,  weie 
'seen  to  put  forth,  appar^titly  with  evil  designs  against  the  phihiaopher. 
Signals  were  made  to  apprize  him  of  his  situation,  but  the  positio&  of  the 
sun  prevented  his  seeing  them.  However,,  his  boat  was  .soon  ofaserred  in 
motion,  and  he  got  safe  on  board  before  the  people  in  the  canoes,  who 
gazed  at  the  ship  from  a  distance  with  a  sort  of  stupid  irresolute 
astonishment,  took  any  notice  of  him.  We  may  be  sure  he  was  heaitil? 
welcomed,  for  he  was  a  man  whose  good  nature  made  him  as  dear  to  the 
tars,  who  doubtless  had  many  a  laugh  at  his  sdenttfic  enthustasm^  as  to 
the  philosophic  commander,  who  appreciated  and  sympathised  with  that 
"passion  for  natural  knowledge,  which  led  him  to  for^o  the  £nglish 
comforts  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  and  undergo  the  dangers  and  privations 
of  a  voyage  of  discovery.  From  the  mixture  of*  wonder  and  timidity 
exhibited  by  the  natives  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Cook  denominated  the 
•land  whence  they  had  put  off  the  Looksrs^n.  An  island  further  to  the 
43outh,  about  five  leagues  from  shore,  received  the  name  of  Banks'  Isle. 
It  is  not  the  only  spot  in  the  Pacific  that  preserves  the  memory  of  the 
adventurous  philosopher. 

' '  The  circuit  of  Tavai  Poenamoo  commenced  on  the  9th  of  February, 
and  was  completed  on  tlie  27th  of  March,  when  the  Endeavour  anchored 
in  Admiralty  Bay,  having  surveyed  the  whole  coast  of  New  Zealand 
with  an  accuracy  which  had  left  little  for  subsequent  navigators  to  do. 
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So  parS^et  U  CookV.cliiirt  ibat  At-  Croz^t  doclared  there  wer?  &w 
pikfftfi  of'  tfce:e9lrtf.o(  JEf^flli^.a9cvnKt«ly  UH  4qwn,  The  io^e^vity  of 
MtMtcgiMTti^m  9t^^SfiVi^,^^m  tihe>y(yatic^.o^4^aw^,^^ip,^ 

di0»yreQoA;fO¥»lri<)^  ^;VheSfmi;^f^^]^art^^^ 

a«LhB!l)tttiiM8MU?k»!f«»  4h#  Ay»,Fift^lfe^l^idertti^%>a^^4^^ 

mM;«Fvftelt«9l«t)h4v«(ih«4ie^^  4fl^^,J(;^l^c^|,|^^?<p^^ 

emie-iaruDiiQiH  thj|i§»i;»,)ie«^T^f9^^/pa)iijif9^q9^l^^^  yf^t^^  ,  4fty 
Uttie)fintafnfttfa^^^t4^iWrlb^  ,dlifCQi(W](,  ^^)fp%9J^j;^^})l^ce  to 
iftoi'^thff  f iMli  (loft  a*nboi|H>>.<wrv#fr,t^fi.^,IHKftf4^(flW!i9^^^e^ 
bOing^'Afia^oifla  ti»w^,»orf.tM:Vi«'afc9ff..<i¥(WP^^fpr^^  WW^V^fia'aO' 
iordt'»;^ktAft  qdMrateyt  i^l.:i«rwi.  tbei  twp^  .Jt  }if^4».f|^|y  <h»t  •^.(9ff- 
nM[i«i^ro)tiietvug9Qde«t  part^.  mi?  JftWffW««j.<I^^J,<>il«  fV'VI^  ^^ 
kw^yoito^OBiii  m^pfof 'Ae  lj|^|«d,^tf^  .i^^)llN9,.i;f^Xf9)9^  .  WHSf* 
Gook)9/e9tfai(^<{W^0nw|«s^iaUi^^^  P;|J1J^.  vryuld  ij<jt 

diffntoaf^^sdnnotJ  nButt^iW^i^n^  Ba|i|^^4  J^tt>a^  ^^wjk^  and 
fittuodora,  AbsfiliKtelfy  <il»ke  m  f0gf§t,if)k^  polyi^U^lhiq  .native  jioineYiclfu 
tune  whkhiilH^  isttppitoftt>  tJhwgj|»r  {Ti^vp^oa^i.^bdcebang^r,  Taranake, 
Wk]ftg^tiHf,i(hnm*^^M0m0^  .m4  ^l^iai^jH^.W^  i*  gi^^JO;  de^  ^  long 
ftxrih«'.tbo0tiP««ofr£i^V^'^  aj^di  k^ff^  U^^^  S^?io^y»  it  is 

8l#af»fp^t0' preserve Aatire apf^dlbions: when  tb^y  ^^^nb^ i^scertaij^il&d^ 
«tiddM8'Meailitierh&Yebee«Po«k'ag4H«r^  praq^f^.. ,  W}ffin  f^w^  ^W!^ 
9xA  ioht  gvvipikp  tbey  eboujd  be;  eitb^r  de8f;ript^Kf^  pr  hi^riqil.  No jnan 
iR]ili»Tlev  be  T6i]Minbefed;forh^ing,bJP^9iM^B,f^(ii|^  tR.^»^  p^a.river^ 
wboiwimM  Bot  be  yemenibefftd  wi^o^ fit^  <Tj^  RlUpg R^Pp^ll^i^ected 
or  diMxir«ndplacee»ikfttf..toH>!nf^.o«  ]f|^^  ^  tJt^,qj[|if  ,¥9ri^;if^  ^W.  objec- 
tkbahfei  as  tendiag^  toi«  coofou^i^i^jijtboMgb,  ,jt  7K%s»  ^W  ^  *  *^t^^al 
£eblin0;  a  feeling  FUoh.lfeflap^  ip^Wen^.Cflqlg  ^h^.he  iWark^  W* 
the  banky  of  ithe  Jhtunm  aa^^JNPllf.oligibl^i^f^pn.iin^w  ^^^^d 
for>a EuTopeantMltlenfteoti     lu,  .  ,         .-i.*.,  ,  ,./,..  , 

.  'TIho«gbHtlie»cotetJMof'Abft.itff/o  Maa^^  .Fer^.Wit^fi>^^or^.3urTi^7.ed, 
aud'itfae^eoolieetito  e£^NeiR(Zefdand  ii^tibi  a  9pi|f;ber9,fx^fjpe^f»  4i^prp>red 
dHft-it^ vCookfe  Ant  wItjrHftle.  w^a  .,qbwrv?d'.,c^,.Jtbe. , Jiptgfiqr. ,/ ;  Jbe 
utaioBt  ikiligMioaiof.  tiic^«a^ura)istail«{^  %i«r  ¥n|^i^l^i(  fUHIpaipli^d 
with  its  natural  productions.  They  saw  no  Ifu^d  %9Aadl!^p^8  but.d<^ 
and  rata,'  and  even  these  aae  supftosed  sot  to  be  indigenous.  They  beard, 
iadeedi'of.  great  Jliards^  or  alUgaJxm^^  bu^<.  never,  met  with  any.    The 

*  According  to  Captain  Cruise,  the  T^ew  Zealahd^ra  believe  that  the  Atua,  or 
destroying  Daemon  entera  the  body  of  the  dying  in  the  shape  of  a  lizard,  to  devour 

4  u 
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paucity  of  quadrupeds  in  all  the  South-sea  islands  is  a  strong  presamp- 
tion  that  the  isles  are  of  comparatively  recent  formation ;  raised  fran 
the  depths  of  ocean  by  the  agency  of  volcanic  fire,  or  gradually  con- 
structed by  the  slow  architecture  of  the  coral  insects,  haply  commenced 
at  the  beginning  of  time.*  The  prevalence  of  a  mutually  inteL 
ligible  language  proves  indisputably  that  one  race  of  men  have  peopled 
all  the  new.made  spots  that  sprinkle  the  Pacific,  and  the  radical  identity 
of  that  language  with  the  Malay,  demonstrates  that  the  population  came, 
perhaps  at  no  remote  period,  from  the  East.  The  cultivated  vegetables, 
the  bread  fruit,  the  cocoa  tree,  the  banana,  the  plantain,  the  sweet  pota. 
toe,  point  to  the  same  quarter,  and  probably  the  hogs  and  poultry  of  the 
Society  islands,  and  the  dogs  of  New  Zealand  accompanied  the  fiirst 
settlers  in  their  migration. 

Seals  are  common  on  the  New  Zealand  shores.  Of  insects  lew  were 
discovered,  but  birds  are  very  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  of 
peculiar  species.  The  most  interesting  are  a  kind  of  mocking  bird, 
and  the  little  nocturnal  songsters  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
There  are  also  many  sorts  of  wild  ducks,  sea  gulls,  wood  pigeons^  rails, 
parrots,  and  paroquets.  Before  they  had  experienced  the  fatal  powers 
of  fire-arms,  these  birds  had  no  fear  of  man,  but  would  perch  on  the 
muzzle  of  a  musquet.  Now  they  fiy  away  at  the  sight  of  an  European, 
or  a  native  armed  with  a  gim  (for  the  bow  is  unknown  in  New  Zealand.) 
Who  will  say  that  birds  are  without  understanding,  or  improgressire, 
seeing  they  are  capable  of  experience  ? 

Dr.  Solander  observed  about  four  htmdred  species  of  plants^  most  ol 
them  new.  The  timber  trees  are  majestically  straight  and  tall^  and 
furnish  almost  the  only  articles  of  commerce  which  New  Zealand  has 
hitherto  supplied.  There  is  a  kind  of  flax,  a  beautiful  -plant,  the  fibre 
t)f  which  the  women  work  into  the  cloth  which  composes  their  dresses. 
This  business  is  performed  by  the  hand  alone,  upon  pegs,  in  a  mode 
similar  to  lace-making.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  the  honour  of  discover. 
ing  a  new  sort  of  spinach, — ^the  Tevagonia  expansa — ^which  lasts  all 
summer.    Its  cultivation  has  succeeded  in  England,  t 

his  entrail&  The  animal  is  held  in  the  utmost  horror,  and  is  said  to  make  great 
havoc  among  children.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  European  has  seen  it. 
May  not  its  existence  in  New  Zealand  he  altogether  problematical,  and  the  supersti- 
tion connected  with  it  traditionary  from  the  first  oriental  settlers }  Do  not  the  lions 
and  serpents  of  early  gothic  fable,  in  like  manner  testify  the  oriental  derivation  of  the 
Scandinavians  ? 

*  See  Montgomery's  "  Pelican  Island"  for  a  beantiixil  illustration  of  this  Hypothesis;. 

f  Whoever  is  curious  to  be  further  informed  concerning  New  Zealand  and*  its 

inhabitants,  and  has  not  time,  means,  or  inclination  to  consult  many  and  bulky  book.5, 
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It  was  now  to  be  considered  which  way  the  ship  should  steer.  Tlic 
commander's  wish  was  to  return  by  Cape  Horn^  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
existence  or  nonexistence  of  the  longexpected  southern  continent,  the 
expectation  whereof  was  already  much  abridged.  But  the  state  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  dissuaded  the  enterprise,  which  Cook 
was  destined  one  day  to  perform.  After  some  deliberation  it  was 
resolved  to  steer  westward^  for  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  then 
track  that  coast  to  its  northern  extremity,  and  so  return  to  England  by 
the  East  Indies.  On  Saturday  the  31st  of  March,  1770>  our  com. 
mander  sailed  from  Cape  Farewell,*  so  named  to  commemorate  his 
adieu  to  New  Zealand,  around  which  he  had  now  spent  six  months. 
New  Holland  came  in  sight  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  on  the  28th  of 
that  month  the  ship  anchored  in  a  large  inlet,  which,  from  the  richness 
and  novelty  of  the  surrounding  vegetation,  was  afterwards  called  Botany 
Bay^  and  the  Botanists^  Banks,  and  Solander,  gave  their  names  to  the 
two  promontories  that  form  its  entrance.  Botany  Bay  was  doomed, 
however,  to  associations  quite  alien  from  the  calm  industry  of  botanical 
researches. 

In  the  afternoon  the  boats  were  manned.  Cook  and  his  friends,  with 
Tupia,  made  for  a  point  whereon  they  had  observed  some  sable  human 
beings  assembled,  who,  as  they  showed  no  sign  of  alarm  at  the  approach 
of  the  ship,  were  not  expected  to  make  any  opposition  to  their  landing. 
This  surmise  proved  false.  As  the  British  pulled  up,  most  of  the  natives 
ran  away ;  but  two  men,  bearing  lances  ten  feet  long,  advanced  into  the 

may  be  satisfied  with  a  perusal  of  ^  The  New  ZeaUmders,^  one  of  the  pleasantest 
volumes  in  that  rightly-named  series,  ^  The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,** 
We  know  not  of  any  worii  that  within  so  comprehensible  a  compass,  exhibits  so  true 
and  vivid  a  picture  of  man  in  the  state  just  above  savage  life.  The  New  Zealander 
is  a  perverted  rather  than  a  degraded  creature :  he  sometimes  shocks,  but  he  does  not 
disgust;  therefore  he  may  safely  be  trusted  with  the  youthful  imagination.  The  little 
book  which  we  recommend  is  written  in  a  truly  philosophic  spirit  Clear  alike  from 
the  Jacobinical  paradox  and  misrepresentation  which  hold  up  the  so-called  state  of 
nature  as  the  proper  sfa/«  q/*  man,  and  from  the  weak-stomached  and  nervous  irascibility 
which  regards  the  poor  tatooed  cannibal  as  an  irredeemable  monster,  fit  only  for 
slavery  or  extirpation,  the  intelligent  author  teaches  an  important  lesson  of  self- 
knowledge,  thankfulness,  and  beneficence.  Of  self-knowledge — ^for  what  the  New 
Zealander  appears,  every  man  by  nature  is;  of  thankfulness,  for  the  civilization 
which  we  inherit,  and  the  light  in  which  we  live ;  of  beneficence,  by  making  us 
acquainted  with  beings  of  like  passions  and  like  capabilities  as  ourselves,  to  whom  it 
rests  with  us  to  impart  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy,  and  the  faith  in  which  we  hope 
to  be  blessed  eternally.    Who  is  the  compiler  of  this  excellent  bookt 

«  Cape  Farewell  is  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Tajrai  Poenamoo.  There  is 
another  Cape  Farewell,  named,  no  doubt,  from  a  similar  circumstance,  at  the  southern 
point  of  Greenland,  and  eastern  entrance  to  Davis*  Straits. 
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wkter,  to  forbid  die  inraderi'  ingttm,  brandiriiiiig  their  wetpons,  and 
uttering  harsh  sounds  uninteUtgiUe  to  TofMA.  Two  against  forty,  they 
seemed  resolute  to  preserve  their  &ther  Jaad  &om  the  poHutioo  of  a 
foreign  foot.  Cook,  who  ooold  not  hut  admire  their  cmat^,  (wbicb, 
aflter  all,  was  not  more  extraordinftry  thaa  that  Hi  «he  New  Znhad 
birds,  before  they  learned  the  power  of  fire-arms),  ordered  his  boatto 
hiy  on  her  oars,  and  parlied  with  them  by  signs,  threw  tiiem  naib,  uA 
such  like  tri£es,  with  which  they  seemed  pleasedj  mid  Aen  endeaTomed 
to  make  them  Understaiid  that  he  waafted  w«ter,«Qd  ^at  he  had  m 
design  to  injure  them.  They  ^aved  their  hands :  this  wus  interpretad 
as  an  invitation  to  proceed,  and  the  boat  put  into  shoi« ;  the  two  war. 
nors  bade  defiance ;  a  musquet  was  fired  between  them ;  the  younger  of 
the  two  started  back,  dropping  a  bundle  of  lances,  but  instantli 
recovered,  and  both  stood  their  ground,  and  began  to  throw  stones; 
some  small  shot  was  discharged  at  them,  which  struck  the  elder  qd  tbe 
legs,  whereupon  he  ran  to  a  house  some  hundred  yards  distant.  OiA 
and  his  party  landed,  hoping  the  contest  was  over ;  but  presently  tiie 
New  Hollander  returned  with  a  shield  or  target.  He  and  his  comiade 
each  darted  a  lance  among  the  boat's  crew,  but  without  efiect  ,*  andoo 
the  firing  of  a  third  musquet,  another  lance  was  thrown,  and  thea  botfc 
fled.  Cook  and  his  companions  advanced  towards  the  huts,  in  one  of 
which  they  found  some  children  left  alone.  Into  this  they  threw  beadS) 
ribbons,  bits  of  doth,  and  other  like  artides,  which  they  hoped  vouU 
propitiate  the  good  will  of  the  parents ;  but  on  revisiting  the  hut  nest 
morning,  they  found  the  artides  untouched.  This  experiment  vv 
repeated  several  times,  increasing  the  value  of  the  bait  at  each  triai, 
but  still  the  New  Hollanders  would  not  bite,  and  all  attempts  to 
estaUish  a  communication  with  them  were  unavailing. 

Though  the  first  landing  had  been  so  desperately  disputed,  tbe 
natives  made  qo  further  shew  of  fight,  but  quitted  their  haMtatioos, 
and  fled  up  the  country.  If  by  chance  any  of  them  came  in  sigkt, 
they  hid  themselves  in  the  woods  when  they  saw  the  strangers,  as 
regardless  of  all  invitations  to  parley  as  rabbits  in  a  warren.  Little, 
therefore,  could  be  learned  of  their  habits,  during  the  weA  tfaat  the 
Endeavour  was  moored  in  Botany  Bay,  but  enough  to  shew  that  tliey 
were  in  the  lowest  grade  of  human  existence. 

Much  more  agreeable  objects  of  contemplation  were  found  id  ^ 
trees,  and  flowers,  and  birds— the  latter  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
of  splendid  plumage.  Loriquets,  cockatoos,  and  parrots,  green,  R^) 
blue,  and  glossy  black,  flew  in  coveys  of  a  score  together.  Tupia,  ^^ 
was  now  become  an  excellent  marksman,  made  great  havoc  among  them, 
the  feathers  appearing  to  htm  a  valuable  priase.     While  engaged  io  * 
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shootiBg  excoreiott^  be  Mte  met  witii*aiM^tlw  mtfvai^  ^vih^  aommmd 
away  preci^tatdf  ttl  ihe  fi|^-o6ihik<ig|nk^<uaniia'texnr>of  ^oMrms  is 
not  imtinolive  mlli<t  in  meiiior  •ahiliiatet;  dot  miHiK  sliglit  pefpering-of 
small  shot ^t«iiittc&^i]H8«ritie9ii'4o  ai  salitage<^>wlMit^ ^  moumiagv'or 
emMIislnnciit,  ot*  tiistinl^tiMs  J  is  KKtuHmted  to^nuulfile  Imnseflf:  aiofe 
painlully.  Tlie  peopledmd  dlmbt]«S9  oliBerv^ tlie  deatMctiw  «ffi^  of 
Bngliflh  weftpoAs  upM  birdfti    •  i   * 

One  of  ike  advantages  winch  indtioed  Oook  to  feocoaamead  Botany 
Bay  as  the  site  «f  a  BrHtdb  settlement,  might  he  the'  pkatiful 
supply  of  oysters.  Atoeng  othei*  inhabitants  of  the  water* 'in  this 
vicinity,  ottr  royagers  oaughft  barge  Btiiiguray9*--«'fiBh  cognate  to  the 
Torpedo,  but  withotft  its  electmo  properties,'  with  whese  jagged  barb 
sererttl  tribes  are  used  to  point  their  weapons.  Circe  is  described  as 
arming  her  son  with  a  dart  headed  in  this  manner.  Very  marvellous 
properties  were  formerly  attributed  to  this  sting,  which  nlight  arise 
from  confbuhding  the  animal  bearing  it  with  tiie  Torpedo. 

During  the  period  of  the  Endeavour's  lying  in  Botany  Bay,  Gdok 
caused  the  English  colours  to  be  displayed  every  day  on  shore,  and  took 
care  that  the  ship's  name,  and  the  date  of  the  year,  should  be  inscribed 
on  one  of  the  trees  ndar  to  the  watering  place.  This  formality  of 
takiDg  possession  in  the  King's  name,  in  most  instances  meant  only  to 
assert  the  right  of  discovery,  in  this  case  proved  a  true  omen.  Botany 
Bay,  though  not  at  present  the  seat  of  a  British  Cokmy,  has  become  in 
Common  parlance  the  English  name  of  Australia. 

Our  royagers  sailed  out  of  Botany  Bay  on  Sunday,  the  6th  of  May, 
and  continued  to  track  the  coast  northward.  The  navigation  was 
rendered  particularly  tedious  by  the  shoals  which  jut  out  suddenly 
from  the  shore,  and  the  sharp  coral  rocks  which  rise  in  an  abrupt 
pyramid  from  the  bottom ;  by  the  irregularity  of  tides  and  currents, 
and  by  other  causes— embarrassing  under  any  circumstances,  but  espe. 
daily  so  to  the  first  vessel  that  braved  the  unknown  perils  of  the 
voyage.*    Yet  (hok  conducted  his  charge  in  safety  for  an  extent  of 

*  The  length  to  which  this  article  unavoidably  extends  forbids  us  to  dwell  upon  the 
discoveries  made  in  the  passage  between  Botany  Bay  and  Trinity  Bay ;  nor  were  they 
of  any  great  consequence  except  in  a  geographical  point  of  view.  Cook  explored  and 
named  a  n«mber  of  bays,  crathsy  aad  headlands)  but  notavthstandiag  the  general 
accuracy  of  his  observations,  many  of  the  natural  borboars  and  inlets  which  have 
since  been  discovered,  escaped  his  notice  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
rocky  heads  and  sandy  downs  on  the  coast  overlap  one  another;  among  the  rest  Port 
Jackson,  the  Oyaros  of  Britain.  Repeatedly  he  went  ashore  to  take  in  provisions, 
wood,  and  water,  to  observe  the  DiKtaral  productions  of  the  country,  and  to  make 
vain  advances  to  the  inhabitants,  who,  if  by  any  chance  they  were  visible,  scampered 
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two  and  twenty  degrees  of  latitude^  or  more  than  a  thousand  and  three 
hundred  geographical  miles,  before  any  serious  accident  occurred*  But 
on  the  10th  of  June,  as  he  was  steering  from  a  bay  to  which  be  had 
given  the  name  of  Tbinity  Bay,  about  16*"  south  latitude^  on  a  fine 
moonlight  night,  in  cheerful  expectation  of  reaching  the  land  dtsoo- 
vered  by  Quiros  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  while 
^e  navigators  were  at  supper,  they  suddenly  found  themselves  in  sttit:! 
water ;  the  man  in  the  chains  called  twelve,  ten,  and  eight  fathom  in 
the  compass  of  a  few  minutes.  Every  man  was  ordered  to  his  statioo. 
and  every  thing  was  ready  to  put  about  and  come  to  an  anchor^  when 
the  next  cast  of  the  lead  meeting  with  deep  water,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  vessel  had  gone  over  the  tail  of  the  shoal.  The  water  deep, 
ened  to  twenty-one  fathom,  perfect  tranquillity  took  the  place  of  alarm, 
and  the^  gentlemen  whose  duty  did  not  require  them  to  be  watchers, 
went  contentedly  to  bed.  This  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
About  eleven,  the  water  shoaled  at  once  from  twenty  to  seventeen 
&thom,  and  before  the  lead  could  be  cast  again  the  ship  struck^  and 
remained  immovable,  except  so  far  as  she  was  rocked  by  the  breakers. 
In  a  minute  every  soul  was  on  deck,  and  each  might  read  his  owd 
terror  in  the  other's  countenance.  The  roughest  sailors  were  tamed — 
not  an  oath  was  heard — the  awe  of  a  death  bed  was  upon  all. 

The  ship  had  been  lifted  over  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  stuck  in  a  groove 
or  hollow,  of  so  cavernous  a  structure,  that  in  some  places  there  might 
be  four  or  five  fathom  of  water,  and  in  others  not  so  many  feet.  To 
add  to  her  distress,  the  sheathing  boards  and  false  keel  were  riven  off 

awaj  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  white  men  approach.  Tupia  seemed  to  feel  his  own 
superiority  to  these  poor  wretches,  **  Taata  Enos,"  as  he  called  them,  with  great  com* 
placency. 

The  naturalists  were  more  successfol  in  their  researches  among  the  animal  and  viege- 
tahle  tribes.  In  one  place  they  shot  a  bird  like  a  Bustard,  which  proved  sach  exccUent 
eating,  that  it  was  thought  worthy  to  give  name  to  Bustard  Bay,  in  24**  4'  soath 
latitude.  A  little  to  the  north  of  Cape  Capricorn,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  caught  two  crabs 
of  a  novel  species;  one  whose  joints  and  claws  were  adorned  with  an  exquisite  ultra- 
marine blue,  while  its  under  surface  was  of  a  delicate  semi-transparent  white,  giving 
its  cmstaceons  armour  altogether  the  appearance  of  ftne  poreelain ;  the  other  mone 
slightly  tinged  with  azure,  and  marked  on  the  back  with  three  brown  spots.  Bat 
these  crabs  are  not  good  to  eat  Still  further  to  the  north,  they  found  the  fields  aad 
trees  covered  with  millions  of  butterflies,  which  absolutely  thickened  the  air.  Near 
the  same  part  they  discovered  the  leaping  fish,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  minnow, 
and  from  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  its  pectoral  fins,  jumps  along  the  gronnd  as 
nimbly  as  a  frog. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  strange  animals  in  a  menagerie,  to  see  rare  plants  in  a 
botanic  garden ;  but  what  must  it  be  to  set  the  Ant  scientific  eyes  upon  them  in  their 
native  haunts }    Naturalists  are  the  happiest  of  philosophers. 
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her  bottom  by  the  jagged  points  of  the  cora]^  and  were  seen  floating 
about  in  the  moonshine — every  moment  was  making  way  for  the  waves 
to  swallow  up  all  the  lives  in  her.  The  sole  trust  was  in  lightening 
her  of  whatever  could  be  spared ;  and  it  was  some  comfort^  that  as  the 
tide  of  ebb  ran  out,  she  began  to  settle,  and  was  no  longer  beaten  so 
violently  from  side  to  side.  In  extremity  of  peril,  a  little  chance  is  a 
great  hope,  and  one  danger  the  less,  a  great  deliverance.  All  hands 
set  to  work  with  alacrity — almost  with  cheerfulness — some  plying  the 
pumps,  some  heaving  overboard  guns,  ballast,  casks,  staves,  oil  jars, 
decayed  stores,  all  that  was  heavy  and  not  indispensable.  While  they 
were  thus  employed,  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  June  dawned  upon 
them,  and  displayed  the  full  prospect  of  their  danger. 

Providentiidly  the  wind  fell,  and  early  in  the  morning  it  was  a  dead 
calm.  If  it  had  blown  hard,  their  destruction  had  been  inevitable. 
High  water  was  expected  at  eleven,  and  all  was  prepared  to  heave  off 
the  vessel  if  she  should  float ;  but  when  the  day  tide  came,  it  fell  so 
&r  short  of  that  of  night,  that  though  the  ship  had  been  lightened 
nearly  flfty  ton,  she  did  not  float  by  a  foot  and  a  half.  She  had  not 
yet  admitted  much  water,  but  as  the  tide  fell  it  rushed  in  so  fast  that 
she  could  hardly  be  kept  free  by  the  incessant  working  of  two  pumps. 
The  most  vigorous  exertions  were  made  to  prepare  for  the  tide  at 
midnight,  though  it  was  too  probable,  from  the  gaining  leak,  and 
crazy  state  of  the  vessel,  that  she  would  go  to  pieces  as  soon  as  the 
rock  ceased  to  support  her — and  then  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  boats 
to  save  all,  and  subordination  must  be  at  an  end,  a  frightful  contest 
for  preference  would  ensue,  in  which  all  might  perish.  Tlie  shore  was 
eight  leagues  distant,  and  no  island  intervened  to  which  they  might  be 
speedily  conveyed,  and  thence  by  turns  to  the  main  land. 

Amid  these  sad  forebodings,  Cook  never  relaxed  a  fibre  of  his  diligence, 
determined  to  omit  no  point  of  his  duty,  though  none  should  know  whether 
he  lived  or  was  dead — nor  was  there  a  murmur  or  breach  of  discipline  in 
his  crew.  As  the  critical  moment  approached,  he  ordered  the  capstan 
and  windlace  to  be  manned  with  as  many  hands  as  could  be  spared 
from  the  pumps — ^the  ship  floated  about  twenty  minutes  past  ten — the 
grand  effort  was  made — and  she  was  heaved  into  deep  water.  It  was 
no  small  encouragement  to  And  that  she  did  not  now  leak  faster  than 
when  on  the  rock.  Still,  the  leak  gained  on  the  pumps,  and  there  were 
nine  feet  ten  inches  of  water  in  the  hold — ^there  was  no  intermission  of 
labour.  Three  pumps  were  kept  incessantly  going  (the  fourth  was  out 
of  order),  and  thus  the  water  was  held  at  bay.  Four  and  twenty  hours 
the  men  persevered  in  this  toil,  harassed  in  mind  and  body,  with  little 
hopes  of  flnal  success.     At  length  their  spirits  began  to  flag :  none  of 
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them  could  work  at  the  pump  above  five  or  six  miniites  together,  after 
which  they  threw  themselveB,  totally  exhausted  on  the  deck,  tbon^  & 
stream  of  water  three  or  fonr  inchesr  deep  waa  nzmiiag  «irer  it  from  the 
pumps.  Another  party  velieved  them  at  their  lahoiir,  and  btriig 
wrought  their  turn,  inng  themaehes  in  like  manner  on  the  etveuniog 
deck:  the  former  started  up  and  t6  the  pninpa  again.  Meaawkukp 
an  accident  seemed  to  prove  afl  their  ^fiurta  fruitleas.  TbepiaakiB; 
which  lines  a  ship's  bottom  is  called  tiie  ceiling,  between  whick  vA 
the  outside  planking  -Aere  is  a  8pM»  of  about  eighteen  inches.  '  Fnn 
the  ceiling  only  the  man  who  had  hitherto  adlended  the  veil  had  takei 
the  depth  of  the  water,  and  had  given  the  measure  aocordia^.  ^ 
upon  his  being  relieved,  the  person  who  took  his  phice  gave  the  ^1^ 
from  the  outside  planking,  which  etrock  a  general  panic,  as  if  thevatcr 
had  gained  eighteen  inches  in  a  coaple  of  minutes.  But  the  wMa 
was  soon  corrected,  and  evory  heart  Mt  as  if  a  great  weight  was  lifted 
off  it,  and  finding  their  condition  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  appeared  i 
moment  ago,  the  poor  sailors  cheered  up  as  if  there  had  never  been  aaj 
real  danger  at  all.  They  tugged  at  the  pumpa  with  renewed  eneigy,aDi 
by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  found  the  water' got  under  consider. 
ably.  They  now  began  to  talk  confidently  of  taking  the  ship  into 
some  harliour.  The  fore*top.mast  and  fore-yard  were  refrfaoed,  aai 
there  being  a  breese  at  sea,  the  Endeavour  was  once  more  under «! 
by  eleven  a.  h.  These  hopes  might  yet  have  been  frustiated,  but 
for  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Monkhouse  (a  midshipman— not  the  aurgeao). 
which  was  to  fiasten  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  spare  sail,  lined  vi(i 
wool  and  oakum,  and  covered  with  sheep's  dong  and  other  fikh.  Tb 
process,  which  is  called  fothering,  succeeded  so  iar  in  atoppiBg  tbe 
leaks,  that  by  the  labour  of  one  pump  the  ship  was  kepfe  dear  of  wattf* 
The  joy  of  the  crew  was  proportionate  to  their  recent  distresa  To 
commemorate  this  dreadful  trial,  the  point  of  land  in  sight  wascaiM 
Cape  Tbibulation. 

On  the  14th,  a  small  harbour  was  diseovvred,  excellently  adapted  fiv 
the  purpose  of  refitting  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  17th,  after  comsderaUe 
difficulty,  that  the  ship  was  got  in. 

Mir.  Cook  bestowed  the  warmest  commendation  on  hia^arew,  and  all 
on  board,  for  their  conduct  under  this  peril.  Every  one  appeared  to  bare 
the  perfect  possession  of  his  mind,  and  every  one  exerted  himself  to  the 
uttermost  with  a  quiet  perseverance,  equally  distant  horn  the  tumul- 
tuous violence  of  terror  and  the  gloomy  inactivity  of  de^Mur«  Such  is 
the  power  of  a  great  man  to  inspive  ceofidenoe  in  the  hoar  of  dang^) 
and  preserve  obedience  even  when  the  great  leveller  death  threatens  to 
make  aU  equal. 
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To  oompkte  the  histoty  of  tbie  wonderful  preservatioiiy  we  must  not 
omit  a  circirnistanoe  which  oould  not  be  disoorered  till  the  ship  wa» 
kid  down  to  be  repaimL  It  then  appeal^  that  one  of  her  hoke^ 
which  was  snfficietft  alone  to  have  sunk  her,  was  in  a  great  measure 
filled  up  by  a  fra^fisient  of  the  rock  upon  which  she  had  struck.  Thus 
the*  cause  of  her  danger  had  contributed  to  her  safety. 

But,  though  the  immediate  peril  of  death  was  escaped,  the  situation 
of  our  Yoyagefs  was  still  rery  distressing.  The  scurvy  had  made  its 
af^iearanee  with  yery  formidahk  symptoms.  IVipia  suAered  dreadfully ; 
and  Mr.  Green,  the  Astron<NBer,  was  daily  wearing  away.  When  the 
eommander  came  to  surrey  the  country  around  the  harbour,  it  pre- 
seaftd  the  most  comfortless  aspect,  the  high  grounds  stony  and  barren, 
ihe  low  landa  overrun  with  mangroves,  among  whkh  the  salt  water 
flows  at  every  tide.  A  beat  diq^atched  to  procure  some  fish  for  the 
infalids,  retomed  without  success.  Tupia  was  more  fortunate ;  he  was 
^n  eara^ent  angler,  and  living  on  what  he  caught,  soon'  recovered  hi# 
health.  But  Mr.  Green  continued  to  linger.  Sir  Joseph,  on  the  19th  of 
June,  making  mi  excursion  inland,  found  the  country  to  consist  of  sand*. 
hOls.  There  were  huts,  which  appeared  to  have  been  recently  deserted^ 
but  no  inhabitants  to  be  seen*  ^Arge  flights  of  crows  and  pigeons 
crossed  him  in  his  walk,  from  which  an  old  Roman  would  have  drawn  a 
frvourable  or  unfavourable  omen>  according  as  their  flight  was  in  a  ludry 
or  unlucky  direction.  Sir  Joseph  shot  several  of  the  pigeons,  which 
were  of  a  new  and  extremely  beautiful  kind ;  but  the  crows  never  came 
irithin  the  range  of  his  fowling  piece.  On  tiie  twenty  second,  the  ship's 
bottom  was  examined,  and  found  to  be  considerably  damaged.  On  the 
same  day  some  of  the  people,  who  had  been  sent  to  shoot  pigeons  for 
the  sick,  returned  with  an  account  of  an  animal  as  large  as  a  grey- 
hound,  <tf  a  mouse  colour,  which  bounded  along  with  amasing  agiUty, 
springing  from  its  hind  legs.  This  was  the  Kangaroo.  During  the 
tefitting  of  the  ship.  Sir  Joseph  was  very  near  losing  his  fine  coUection 
of  botanical  specimens,  gathered  with  so  much  care  and  delight,  on  so 
many  untrodden  hills,  and  in  so  many  unrifled  vallies.  He  had  stored 
them  in  a  part  of  the  vessel  inhere  the  process  of  repair  exposed  them 
to  great  danger  of  perishing.  They  were,  however,  preserved.  On  the 
99th  of  June,  Mr.  Cook,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Green,  observed  an 
immersion  of  Jupiter's  first  satellite,  whereby  they  concluded  the  longi^ 
tude  of  the  place  to  be  dM""  43^  90"  west  Thero  is  a  feeling  in  every 
thing,  even  in  the  longitude.  How  must  the  poor  sick  astronomer  have 
felt  the  immensity  of  hie  distance  from  his  native  land  on  this  inhospi. 
table  shore,  Ihat  hhd  nothing  in  common  with  England  but  the  sun  and 

stars^I  .      . 
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'  By  the  use  of  such  herlis  as  the  part  produoeJ^  and  a  iiA  diet,\]ie 
crew  began  to  recover  their  health,  and  Mr.  Cook  was  aaxicnis  to  pro- 
eeed  06  his  royage.  But  when  he  mounted  a  hiU  and  looked  out  upon 
the  sea,  the  diiScuitfes  of  his  position  pressed  hatd  upon  his  thoughts. 
Innumerahle  sand  banks  and  shoals  lay  in  every  dinsction  ahwg  the 
coast,  some  extending  as  far  as  he  couM  see  with  his  glass,  and  otbos 
but  just  rising  above  the  water.  Th«  master  wa&  sent  out  wiQi  a  but 
to  seek  a  passage  between  thesfe  shoals,  a^d  in  the  course' of  his  Beard 
found  cockles  left  by  the  tide  on  a  coral  i^k^  So  largi»,  thkt  one  of  then  | 
^WHs  an  ample  meal  for  tWO  men.  ^He  Sported  f&ki  \kk  liaA  disooveRd 
a  passage,  but  the  commander,  not  chbosing  tor^ly^  on  Ins  tepdet,  after 
•some  days  spent  in  refitting  the  vessel' and  ^kplortng'the  cotddtry,  seat 
him  out  again.  He'  now  expressed  ah  bplnion  thai  the  pikasilge' Was  &«( 
practicable ;  but  the  ti*ip  was  not  witlmut  bc^dSt,  for  Ob  tiid  saole  rode, 
where  the  cockles  were  found,  he  f^ill  in  >ith  e^ci^ltetit  ttirtle,  and 
though  he  had  no  better  instrument  than  a  boat  hbbk,  hb  dap^tM  tliM 
It  was  die  gelietal  opiiiion  of  the  experience  palrt'^f'tlle'cmnjMiiiy,  tint 
the  turtle,  ^ught' fresh  bh  Ae  cbast  of 'Atisihaliii,  1^  vity  sujf^orto 
that  served  up  in  London,  atfter  the  fiktigiie^of  i^W^' India  vioyage; 
tut  the  staCe  of  theif  appetftes  ought  to  bcj  taken  Intd  the'  MxAitt.  At 
length  the  natives,  whd  had  hitherto  kept  aloof;  b^gain^ttf  maketlietr 
appearanfcel  On  the  10th  of  July^  four  of  theAi  appeared  in' a  casoe, 
busily  employed  in  strildng  'fish.  Cook,'  who  was  nOw  iairivlncfed  tbt 
the  more  they  we^  coiiWed  to  an  intervfew'the  mdfe  Hhf  arf^perrene 
they  pr6ved,  resolved  to  let  them  qiiite  >3on^;  Hiis  }^tth  8ucc«^ 
After  some  cc^venatibn  b;^  signs,  they  dtnk  aldng  s6l^'  tK^  Iship,  aaJ 
iearried  onthe  dumb  conference  fiir  sometime  wi^  ttti{»Tent  coifdiality; 
but  when  invited  to  con^e  on  boai^  and  partake  of  4  repast;  tKey  ti)A 
alarm,  and  pulled  awky.  lli^y  w^re'  0^  avera^  '^ture;  'i^enderliubed, 
their  tc^our  a  dartc  chocolate,  their  hair  Uact,  but  not  wtMly;  tiieir 
features  not  absohitely  Mghtfidl;  They  posMmed  great  ffe^Mlity  rf 
voi<ie  and  quickness  of  ear ;  V^tt^ing"  knd  ininiidkihg'^vc^  English 
words  exakly.  This  parrotJikdf&culty  i^i^firiUtble  intteab^^^ 
of  New^  Soiitli  W&Ies  f  thoser  iH  thfe  nelghtbt^hobd  afthelffi^fisli  settle 
ments  can  t^e  )dff  etetf  gdvernof  and  iiviirf  ii)M»rimi^  ;dttifacter  tliit 
has  sought  the  retirement  of  Sidney.Cove.  Next  d^l^e  tim  Tf»x^ 
appeared  agkin,  accdttij^anfed'by  a  'tian'#l)On]'iiiey'(»i[l§d  ^psrtic^ 
He  was  probably  a  chief,  being  distingnished  by  the^bdtte  of  s  Mii 
thrust  through  his  nostrils,  kn  omament  lonly  onCe  obselrved  at  New 
Zealand,  but  extremely  geheral  in  New  Upland. 

On  the  19th  our  voyagers  were  in  danger  of  MiffeHng  severely  by  tli« 
rengeance  of  these  savages.    A  party  of  them  had  been  persuaded  tfi 
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tiait  the  ship;  aad  were  parUculaiiy  desirous  to  help  themselves  to  the 
turtle  which  lay  on  deck.  Frustrated  ia  this  object,  they  made  for 
land  in  high  dudgeon,  and  seeing  a  fire  which  had  been,  lighted  to  heat 
the  pitch-kettl^,  they  seised  a  burning  brandy  and  set  the  long  dry 
grass,  that  orerspread  the  ground,  in  a  blase.  A  temt  of  Sir  Joseph's 
was^  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing,  and  whatever  of  the  smith's 
forge  would,  ))urn  was  cQn«un|^d.  Not  jcontept  with  ih|8  summary 
revenge^  they  proceeded  to,set  fire,  to  anoth^r.fipot,  where  the  fishing 
nets  and  at,  qufuiti^  of  linen,  ^v^re  e^qpo^  to  diy.  A|  few  s^Mits  (d^ove 
then^  liway  for;  th^  pi^s^ep^bj^t^oof^ greater  nuinbors  began  to  assemble 
and  a  gex^eral  i^ttack  was  ,threatenedi  ^t  ]^y  the  teipper  and  conduct 
of  Cook  an4.  his  ,aip^at^,  the  peace  wi^  presQi:v(^  The  flames  were 
^ommVAKcated.  to  ijt^  wood^.fUi4  fp^iead  so  rapidly,  that  for  miles  the  ' 
country  appeared  as  one  c^fifl^grfti^^  $  <uid  whe;n  in  the  evening  the 
oomnui^er  i^e ,91^  f{:p^p^,in  the  ,b<oat»  he  saw  the  distant  hills 

mapppd  Wtf  m  n?py  oplop^edifii^^^         .     , 

.  Af^seyie]^  jWosucpes9fi|l  9;^t9jpipts  to.discoYer  a  dear  passage  to  the 
northsf;ai:4^  the,  Ijs^deavour .  ^t  ^d^r  wa]^  on  ^tbe  4l;h  of  August,  b^t 
only  to,<;nf»QP|nt§i:  fresh  di^ci^t^es.^^nd  .perils.  I^e.  reefis  and  shoals 
stretched  ^n  every,  directioii, lu^d  i|i  one  ^i^tance  the, ship  waa .even 
neainer^dpf^frii^oii  t)|an  ^vfur^befiwcv  But  we  must,  be  brief.  Suftce  it 
to  si|y,  jjifif  (^  the  17tl%  p^4^ugpst,  the][  arrived  at  a^  isle  off  the  porth. 
ea^  (B^flremity  ^pf .  New  HoUapd,  ^om  whe^qQ  Mr.  Gopk  mi^  such 
ohserv;»tiQp4  as  .con^vinc^^hi^  tliaff  ,lS(f^w  lipV^fi^  aoji.  New  Guinc»»  ajve 
sepi^ate  islands^  and  he  jf^lved,  to  iemoj^stxAt^  this,|ac^.by,8ai|iiig 
tb?;oiJ|^h  ,tt^e  ^^annel  whiqh  diyi^e^  them*  This  isle  h^  called  Poss^ssiooi 
Isle,  jfrpm  the  ceremony  of  t^lfing  fOfiefs^siofx,  in  the  long's  rjgY^t^  of  the 
whoile,e^isten]^  cqast,  vby  the  ni^e  of  New  ,-South  Wales* 

^VQOk,  the  Qpa^  oC  J^^ew  l^utl^  Wal^  oar  commander  steered  on  the 
23rd  A^gui^t  for.^  coast  of.  New  G^in^of  whj^ch  hie  came  in  sight  <^ 
the  3rd,/9f  i^ptei]Qt]l)err  The  ^t^ait^whiqlx^vi^  tl|ese  islands  he  ciJJcd 
En^earpi^r  j^trait,  supposiiig  i^t  l]te,wa^  l^ntself  the  fi^]^  European  who 
ha4  ^^^^>)^.f^  .jOni..^  H  ti^.  sincq  beji^n.afc^^nedthat  it.was 
kno^n  to  t|h(^  jSpf^u9h  ns^^^r  Tf^T^,  ^  ^ly  as  160^  fhe,  honour  of 
giving.  it..a,fl*p9,^f^.^U  fp?tor^  tq  the,prAor  pla^ip^t,  and  it  is  now 

.  Pp.,,tlfe,.34  9f,  .§^pjeinhf?r,  ,.Jihe  pipn^use  was  l^pisted,  and  Cook, 
Baidcs,  Solander,,  with  their  attendants,  and  a  boat's^  crew,  twelve 
persons  in  ^,.wel|,^uri^^,  wjk^t  on  shore.  ,As  soon  as  they  came 
ashore,  they  discovered,  the ;  pitiijlis  ,oi  human  feet  in  the  sand, 
which  shewed  that  the  qi^tives  could  be  at  no  great  distance. 
They  proceeded  cautiously,    lest    their  retreat    to  the   boat  should 
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he  intercepted.  Skirting  tlie  margin  of  a  ndUe  forest  they  oiwer^^eJ. 
ooooa  nut  trees  (a  fruit  not  found  in  New  HoUand)  but  could  not 
readi  the  fruit,  which  tempted  them  in  a  very  tantaliaing  manner. 
They  had  not  advanced  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  three  naked 
savages  rushed  out  of  the  wood,  with  a  hideous  shout.  One  of  them 
darted  something  out  of  his  hand,  which  flashed  like  gonpowdery  hot 
without  any  report  The  other  two  dischaiged  arrows.  A  Folley  firora 
the  musquets  put  them  to  flight  without  wounding  them.  Cook  had  no 
indination  to  urge  hostilities,  nor  time  to  penetrate  a  country  of  whidi 
he  was  not  the  discoverer.  The  party  therefore  returned  to  the  Mp, 
When  they  were  aboard,  the  natives  crowded  in  numbers  to  the  beadu 
Their  appearance  resembled  that  of  the  New  HoUanders,  to  whom 
they  are  nearly  related.  They  are  supposed  to  be  an  African  net, 
though  not  quite  so  blade  as  the  Guinea  negroes.  Yet  they  are  gene, 
rally  called  negroes  in  the  old  voyages,  and  from  this  similarity  most 
likdy  the  island  was  named  New  Guinea.  In  the  native  laogoage  one 
tribe  are  called  Papoos,  whence  their  county  is  sometimes  denominated 
Papua.  They  are  somewhat  more  advanced  in  arts  than  the  New 
HoUandersy  at  least  in  the  arts  of  i^ggression,  which  they  may  faafe 
learned  from  the  Malays  who  frequent  the  coasts.  Their  method  of 
darting  fire  puzaled  the  English,  and  some  persisted  that  they  mnat 
possess  silent  fire-Jirms. 

Cook  resolved  to  lose  no  time  on  this  eoaa^  but  sail  with  all  despatdi 
to  the  westward,  a  determination  very  pleasing  to  the  miyority  of  th^ 
crew,  though  some  ware  desirous  to  go  on  shore  and  cut  down  the  ooooa 
nut  trees,  but  this  was  a  violation  of  property  Ae  Ckimmander  would 
not  permit. 

Pursuing  their  course  to  the  north-west,  having  left  Timor  and 
Timorlaut  behind,  on  the  18th  of  September,  about  ten  at  night,  our 
navigators  perceived  a  phenomenon  in  the  heaven^  similar  to  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  but  with  many  marks  of  difierenoe.  It  was.  a  dull, 
reddish  light,  which  readied  twenty  degrees  above  the  horiaon^  and 
comprehended  from  eight  to  ten  points  of  the  compass.  Through, 
and  out  of  the  general  phosphorescence,  there  shot  rays  of  brighter 
light,  which  came  and  went,  without  any  of  the  tremulous  vibration 
characteristic  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  This  phenomenon  occurred  some, 
where  near  the  islands  of  Botte  and  Seman.  On  the  following  morning, 
an  island  was  seen,  bearing  west-south-west,  which,  from  the  imperfec 
tion  of  the  charts  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  new  discovery.  As  the 
ship  neared  the  north  coast,  the  eyes  of  her  inmates  were  refreshed 
'with  the  sight  of  palm-groves,  houses,  and  flocks  of  flheep.  A  landing 
was  resolved  on ;  and  the  island  proved  to  be  the  Dutch  settlement  of 
Savu.     Provisions  were  the  great  object  of  request,  and  after  some 
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little  stupidity  on  the  part  of  tbe  Dutch  resident,  Mr.  Cook  succeeded 
in  obtaining  nine  builiiloes,  six  sheep,  three  hogs,  thirty  dozen  of  fowls^ 
many  dozens  of  eggs,  some  cocoa-nuts,  a  little  garlic,  and  some  hundred 
gallons  of  palm  syrup.  In  making  their  bargains,  the  Em^HA  were 
much  assisted  by  an  aged  native,  who  had  great  influence  with  the  king 
of  the  island.  They  had  the  honour  of  an  int^riew  with  his  majesty, 
who  entertained  them  with  a  banquet,  though  the  royal  etiquette  did 
iiot  permit  him  to  partake  of  his  own  hospitality.  Sam  is  a  beautiful 
island,  gently  elevated — ^the  slopes  of  the  hills  covered  widi  rich 
verdure,  and  lofty  trees — ^the  cultivation  general  and  amply  repaid — the 
inhabitants,  though  of  Malay  origin,  mild,  virtuous,  amenable  to  laws, 
constant  in  their  connections,  dean,  and  even  delicate  in  their  habits. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  representation  of  Mynheer  Lange,  the  Dutch 
Governor. 

On  the  Ist  of  October,  our  Navigat^krs  came  in  sight  of  Java.  On 
the  2d,  they  fdl  in  with  two  Dutch  vessels,  the  first  European  diips 
they  had  met  to  the  East  of  Cape  Horn.  The  Commander  sent  Hicks 
on  board  one  of  them,  to  enquire  for  news  from  England,  and  brought 
back  intelligence  that  Captain  Carteret  had  beoi  at  Batavia  two  years 
before.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  a  Dutch  officer  in  a  Proa  came 
along  side  the  Endeavour  with  a  printed  paper  in  bad  English,  of  which 
he  had  duplicates  in  several  other  languages.  It  contained  a  variety  of 
questions,  few  of  which  Mr.  Cook  thought  proper  to  answer.  On  the 
9th,  he  stood  in  for  Batavia  road,  where  he  found  the  Harcourt  East 
Indiaman,  two  private  English  traders,  and  a  number  of  Dutch  shipii 
Before  oUr  voyagers  were  allowed  to  land,  several  trouUesome  formkli« 
ties  were  to  be  gone  through,  and  Mr.  Cook  had  to  apologize  to  the 
Ck)vemor  for  not  saluting,  which  ceremony,  fiiom  the  state  of  his  ord. 
nance,  he  thought  better  omitted. 

On  the  lOth,  there  occurred  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, during  which  the  mast  of  one  of  the  Dutch  East  Indiamen  Was 
split,  and  carried  away  by  the  dedc,  and  the  main.top  mast  and  top. 
gallant  mast  were  shivered  to  pieces.  The  strdce  was  probably  directed 
by  an  iron  spike  at  the  top-gallant-mast  head.  The  Endeavour,  Whidr 
lay  dose  beside  the  damaged  vessel,  owed  her  safety  to  the  conducting 
chain,  which  glowed  like  a  line  of  fire. 

As  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  vessel  were  likdy  to  take  some  time, 
our  voyagers  engaged  a  temporary  residence  at  Bataria,  but  the  state 
of  their  health  obliged  them  soon  to  remove  into  the  country.  When 
Tupia  first  landed  in  Bataria,  the  only  dty  he  had  ever  seen,  the 
variety  of  objects  delighted  him  above  measure.  Haring  heard  that 
all  nations  appeared  there  in  their  national  costume,  he  requested  leave 
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to  array  hknaelf  after  the  ta&him  of  Otahdte.  Otaheitaa  doth 
procured  from  the  ship^  and  he  finished  his  equipments  with  great 
expedition.  But  his  happiness  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  boy 
Tayeto  sickened  and  died ;  and  Tupia,  who  loved  him  as  a  parent, 
surviyed  him  but  a  few  days. 

The  pestilential  dimate  wrought  its  dire  effect  on  the  crew  of  the 
Endeavour.  Only  one  man,  an  old  sail  maker,  who  was  drunk  every 
day  while  the  ship  remained  at  Batavia*,  wholly  escaped  the  epidemic. 
To  aggravate  the  calamity,  Monkhouse,  the  surgeon,  fell  the  first 
sacrifice.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  recovered  with  difficulty, 
and  perhaps  owed  their  lives  to  two  Malay  women,  wlunn  tbej  pur. 
chased  for  nurses.  Cook  was  himself  attadoed,  and  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, but  ten  were  for  s(»Be  time  upon  duty.  Only  seven,  bawever^ 
including  the  surgeon,  Tupia,  Tayeto,  Mr.  Green's  servant,  aod  three 
seamen  died.  The  repair  of  t^e  ship  was  necessarily  retarded  by  the 
dckness  of  the  crew;  but  the  Duteh  ship-wrights  performed  their 
business  much  to  Cook's  satisfaction^  and  he  declared,  that  there  is  not 
a  marine  yard  in  the  world  where  a  ship  can  be  liud  with  more  joonve. 
nience,  safety,  and  despatoh^  or  repaired  with  great^  diligencse  and 
doll. 

On  the  24th  of  Deoejpaber,  when  all  was  in  order  fojr  saOiii^  and 
Mr.  Cook  had  taken  leave  of  the  Dutch  authorities^  a  new  accident 
occurred  to  delay  his  departure.  A  seaman  who  had  run  away  from 
one  of  the  Dutoh  ships  in  the  road,  entored  on  )x)ard  the  Endeavour, 
and  was  reclaimed  as  a  subject  of  Holland.  Mr.  Cook,  who  w^  then 
on  shore,  ordered  him  to  be  given  up  if  he  proved  to  be  a, Dutchman; 
but  Lieutenant  Hicks,  who  was  the  officer  in  command, .  refused  to 
surrender  hun,  alledging  that  he  was  a  subject  of  Great  Britain^  bom 
in  Ireland.  This  conduct  of  Hicks'  received  his  superior's  i^proba. 
tion;  and  indisputable  proofs  being  brought  that  the  man  was  a  Briti^ 
subject,  it  was  resolved  to  keei|  him  at  all  events.  ^  T^is  firmness  ,h»d 
due  effect,  and  no  more  was  beard  of  the  Matter. 

Cook  was  now  bound  op  a  homeward  course  He  sailed  from  Batavia 
on  the  27tb  December.  On  the  5th  of  J^nu^,  177l^  h^  anchored 
under  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  and  to 
procure  refreshoien^  foi*  the  side.  ^Heliad  aninierview  with  tlbe  Id^ 
of  that  island,  but  could  not  agree  with  Bis  majeshr  upon  tne  price  of 
turtle,  which  article  w:a8  procured  of  the  natives  m  rather  ayoontrabond 
manner.  The  sovereign,  however,  seems  to  have  1)een  convinced  after 
a  while^  that  free  trade  is  the  only  preventive  of  smuggUng ;  grew 
perfectly  gracious,  and  promoted  commerce  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
The  palace  of  this  potentate  was  situate  in  the  middle  of  a  rice  field. 
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and  vrhen  he  admitted  tlie  EogliBh  to  an  audience^  he  was  engaged  in 
cooking  his  own  sapper. 

'  The  remainder  of  this  voyage  is  a  melancholy  tale  of  death  and 
suiflTering.  The  ship  was  nothing  better  than  a  hospital.  In  the  course 
of  six  weeks^  three  and  twenty  corpses  were  plunged  into  the  waves; 
among  the  rest^  Mr.  Green  the  astronomer^  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  a 
man  of  much  science,  and  active  mind.  He  perished  on  the  29th  of 
January.  His  constitution,  impaired  by  hardship  and  the  sc«rvy> 
was  unable  to  resist  the  miasmata  of  Batavia,  and  he  quitted  that  place 
only  to  drop  his  remains  into  the  ocean,  instead  of  leaving  them  in  a 
strange  land. 

-  Among  the  deaths  on  the  passage  we  may  particularise  the  old 
drunken  saO-maker,  who  perhaps  was  at  last  killed  by  the  means  to 
which  he  owed  a  temporary  respite. 

On  Friday,  the  15th  of  March,  the  Endeavour  arrived  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  she  lay  till  the  14th  of  April.  On  the  29th  she 
crossed  her  first  meridian,  having  circumnavigated  the  globe  from  east 
to  west,  in  consequence  of  which  a  day  was  lost  in  the  reckoning.  On 
the  1st  of  May  she  touched  at  St.  Helena.  The  treatment  of  the  slaves 
on  that  island  excited  our  voyager^s  indignation,  and  was  so  severely 
handled  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  that  Captain  Cook,  in  his  own  account 
of  his  second  voyage,  thought  it  just  or  prudent  to  soften  the  state^ 
ments  considerably. 

On  the  23d  of  May  died  lieutenant  Hicks,  and  was  committed^ 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  to  the  waves.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
brave  and  diligent  officer,  better  fitted  for  the  common  routine  of 
obedience  than  for  emergencies,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  think,  as 
well  as  act  with  celerity. 

On  the  JlOth  of  June,  Cook  came  in  sight  of  the  Lizard.  On  the  1 1th 
he  ran  up  the  Channel ;  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  he  landed  at  Deal ; 
and  thus  ended  Cooks  first  voyage  round  the  world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  navigator  met  with  a  warm  domestic 
welcome ;  but  of  the  small  portion  of  life  which  Cook  spent  at  home 
little  reoMrd  reinaihs.  His  home  scenes  presented  no  materials  for  scan, 
daleus  history ;  and  his  public  acts  wei^  so  momentous,  that  there  was 
no  tune  for  curiosity  to  invade  his  fire  side.  The  public  honours  con* 
ferred  oh  scientific  discovery  in  this  country  have  never  been  shewy  or 
afiPecting :  Newton,  indeed,  was  knighted,  and  Davy  was  raised  to  a 
baronetcy ;  tmt  is  there  one  noble  fiunily  that  can  refer  to  science  for  its 
patent?  We  mention  not  this  for  complaint  or  censure.  Perhaps 
titles  would  now  be  more  respected  were  they  considered  as  the  tokens 
of  mental  superiority;  but  after  all,  it  is  well  that  the  philos(^hic 
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genius  sliould  be  undistiurbed  by  ambition.  Anson  wds  nuute  a  peer, 
not  for  contributing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  planet  we  live  im,  but  for 
faking  treasure  from  tbe  Spaniards,  which  poorly  repaid  the 
of  his  expedition.  Cook  was  promoted  to  be  a  Commander  in 
liajesty's  navy,  by  commission  bearing  date  the  29th  of  Augott, 
1771*  With  this  advance^  his  sense  of  his  own  deserts  was  liardij 
satisfied:  he  wished  to  be  a  post  captain,  but  the  rules  of  the  aenioe 
forbad  iU 

Several  meagre  and  surreptitious  accounts  of  his  voyage  a^wared 
before  ihe  authorised  narrative  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  which  was  ooo. 
structed  from  Captain  Cook's  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  papers.  It  would 
hiive  been  better,  if  both  Cook  and  Sir  Joseph  had  put  their  obaerfa. 
tions  into  shape  themselves  ;  but  Cook  was  not  allowed  thne  to  make 
books.  Though  his  first  voyage  had  considerably  abated  the  hopes  of 
a  southern  continent, — ^prov^  that  neither  New  Zealand  nor  Nev 
Holland  adjoined  to  such  continent,  and  shewed  the  fallacy  of  mmA 
of  the  hypothetical  reasoning  upon  which  its  existence  had  been 
assumed,  the  question  was  not  yet  set  at  rest.  There  was  still  ^aoe 
enough  in  the  unknown  ocean  for  the  Terra  incognita^  liord  Sand- 
wich, now  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  laudably  reserved  to  memo- 
rialize  his  administration  by  deciding  what  more  the  South  concealed, 
and  Cook  was  the  man  to  execute  his  purpose,  in  which  the  Kin; 
himself  is  said  to  have  been  warmly  interested.  To  give  every  chaiioe 
of  secure  success  to  the  undertaking,  two  vessels  were  engaged,  both 
built  at  Whitby  by  the  builder  of  the  Endeavour,  and  Gonstmcled 
taearly  on  the  same  plan.  They  were  called  the  Resolution  and  the 
Adventure ;  of  the  former  Captain  Cook  was  appointed  cammander, — 
of  the  latter.  Captain  Tobias  Furneaux.  The  Resdution  was  <if  463 
tons  burthen;  her  complement,  including  officers  and  seamen,  113: 
the  Adventure,  336  tons;  her  complement,  81.  In  the  equipment  of 
these  ships  nothing  was  neglected  that  could  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  success  of  the  expediticm.  Lord  Sandwich,  who  executed  his  high 
office  con  amore,  visited  them  from  time  to  time,  to  assure  himself  that 
all  things  were  provided  to  the  satisfoction  of  the  commanders.  Everj 
suggestion  of  Cook's  experience  was  attended  to ;  the  Navy  and  Vic- 
tualling Boards  co-operated  heartily  in  furnishing  the  best  of  storei 
and  provisionst,  with  such  extraordinary  allewances  as  the  nature  of  the 
enterprize  required.  The  sufferings  of  the  Endeavour's  company  from 
scurvy  taught  the  propriety  of  an  ample  supply  of  antisoNrbuticB  ;  snch 
as  malt,  sour-crout,  salted  cabbage,  portable  soup,  saloup,  mustard, 
marmalade  of  carrots,  inspissated  wolt,  and  beer.  Able  men  in  Tarioos 
branches  pf  science  were  appointed  to  attend  the  expedition.     Williaa 
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Hodgpft  ^fxAwk'^  ^  landacaye  painter,  John  Beinhold  Forster  and 
iu0  80P  as  Baturalista,  William  Wales  and  Williaai  Bayley  as  astrono. 
ina^ ;  all  liberally  furoished  with  apparatus.  A  sum  was  granted  to 
defray  the  expense  of  aoolo^cal,  botanical,  and  minendoigiGal  ooUectiooa. 
ft  is  thus  that  a  state  should  promote  science  and  patronise  learning. 

The  mathematical  and  astronomical  instruments  were  supplied  hj 
the  Board  of  Longitude,  particularly  four  time  pieces,  three  by  Arnold 
apd  one  l^  Kendal  <m  Harrison's  principles. 

Preparations  so  multifarious  necessarily  took  up  a  considerable  time. 
Captain  Cook  received  his  commission  on  the  28th  of  November,  I77I9 
but  the  ship  did  not  sail  from  Deptford  till  the  9th  April,  177%  nor 
leave  the  Long  Readi  till  the  10th  May  following.  In  plying  down 
the  river,  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  into  Sheerness,  to  make  some 
alterations  in  her  upper  works :  Lord  Sandwich  and  Sir  Hugh  Palliser 
went  down  to  see  that  the  work  was  done  effectually.  On  the  3d  of 
July,  Captain  Cook  joined  the  Adventure  in  Plymouth  Sound,  where 
he  received  a  farewell  visit  from  Lord  Sandwich,  and  his  instructions^ 
which  comprehended  the  most  enlarged  plan  of  discovery  then  known 
in  the  history  of  navigation.  He  was  instructed  to  "  circumnavigate 
the  globe  in  such  high  southern  latitudes,  making  such  traverses,  from 
time  to  time,  into  every  comer  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  not  before  examined, 
as  might  finally  resolve  the  much  agitated  question  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  southern  continent  in  any  part  of  the  southern  hemisphere  to 
which  access  could  be  had  by  the  efforts  of  the  boldest  and  most  skilful 
navigators."  * 

On  the  13th  July,  177d>  Cook  commenced  his  second  voyage :  on 
the  29th  anchored  in  Funchiale  Road :  sailed  again,  August  1st :  find, 
ing  water  run  short,  put  into  Porto  Praya,  in  St.  Jago,  Cape  de  Verde 
Isles,  on  the  10th.  After  surveying  and  delineating  the  harbour  of 
Porto  Praya,  which  was  not  usually  visited  by  British  ships  at  that 
time,  he  proceeded  southward.  Violent  rains  descended  on  the  20th, 
*'  not  in  drops,  but  in  streams,"  the  wind  at  the  same  time  rough  and 
changeable,  so  that  there  was  hardly  a  dry  rag  in  the  ship.  The 
Commander  had  recourse  to  various  means  suggested  by  Sir  Hugh 
PaUiser  to  dry  and  ventilate  his  vessel,  and  preserve  the  crew  from  the 
ill  effects  of  their  drenching;  which  precautions  succeeded  so  weU, 
that  there  was  not  one  sick  person  aboard  the  Resolution. 

On  the  8th  ci  September  he  crossed  the  line  in  longitude  8^  west. 
On  the  11th  October  observed  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon,  at  ffli. 

*  Life  of  Cook,  by  Kippis,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.  It  muit  be  obvious  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  tbi»  excellent  oompendiom  of  the  latger  woiki  respecting 
our  discoverer. 
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24in.  12®  by  Kendal's  chronometer.  Though  previous  to  his  quitting 
England  it  was  foreboded  by  many  that  his  course  would  be  delayed  by 
long  and  frequent  calms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  line,  he  ms 
ftiYoured  with  a  brisk  south-west  wind  in  the  very  latitudes  where  Uie 
calms  had  been  predicted ;  nor  was  he  exposed  to  any  of  the  tarnadoes 
which  are  so  much  spoken  of  by  other  navigators.  A  partial  experienoe 
may  mislead  as  well  as  a  fanciful  theory. 

On  the  29th,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  between  nine  and  tea  it 
night,  the  whole  sea,  within  the  visible  horizon,  was  kindled  with  a 
white  light,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  observed  in  the  fonner 
voyage  between  Madeira  and  Rio  Janeiro,  which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and 
Dr.  Solander  ascertained  to  proceed  from  marine  insects.  Mr.  Forster 
was  inclined  to  dispute  the  certainty  of  this  explanation,  but  hariBg 
examined  a  few  buckets  of  the  sea-water,  he  abandoned  his  soeptidsD.* 
Next  day  the  Resolution  and  Adventure  anchored  in  Table-bay.  Tk 
discoverers  were  courteously  received  by  Baron  Plettenberg,  the  Dutdi 
Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  informed  them  that  tvo 
French  ships,  from  Mauritius,  about  eight  months  before,  had  net 
with  land  in  48^  south,  along  which  they  sailed  forty  miles,  till  tlxr 
came  to  a  bay,  into  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  when  they  vere 
driven  off  and  separated  by  a  hard  gale  of  wind.  The  Baron  il» 
informed  Captain  Cook  that  two  other  French  ships  of  discovery,  boosd 
for  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  had  touched  at  the  Cape  in  Hay  1st 
These  were  the  ships  of  the  unfortunate  Marion,  of  wbom  we  shaO 

*  This  iUaminalion  of  the  sea  is  by  no  means  anifoim  in  its  aspects:  sometisMsit 
appears  in  repeated  flashes  and  scintillations^  sometimes  as  a  diffused  qniesoentligbt; 
sometimes  pale  white,  as  if  the  sea  were  powdered  with  snow,  and  oocssionslljof  i 
straw  colour.  These  variations  may  arise  from  the  Tarious  species,  the  differing  multi- 
tudes, the  comparative  magnitude  or  minuteness  of  the  phosphoric  animaUolc;  ^ 
may  be  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  temperature  of  the  set,  tides 
currents,  or  other  causes. 

The  luminous  appearance  is  not  always  on  the  surface.  The  Pyresoma  AUsnticBa. 
discovered  by  Peron,  appean  under  the  water  like  a  red-hot  bullet,  and  on  the  mrha 
like  a  cylinder  of  heated  iron. 

Every  species  of  marine  illumination,  whether  scintillating  or  difiiised,  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  phosphorescent  animation ;  generally  consisting  of  mko 
tribes  of  Medusae  or  Molusca,  naked,  gelatinous  substances,  with  numerous  tnv 
and  tentacula,  presenting  a  fanciful  resemblanoe  of  the  Gorgon's  snaky-locks, whence 
the  Linnsan  name  Medusa.  Strange,  that  nature  should  so  burlesque  human  belief, 
as  to  bestow  that  luminous  fflory  which  surrounds  the  head  of  the  saint,  on  the  lose^ 
of  organized  creatures. 

Professor  Mayer  supposed  that  the  sea  imbibed  the  solar  tight,  and  gave  it  oat 
again.  We  would  advise  the  poets  to  adopt  this  theory,  for  they  cannot  mske  aof 
thing  of  the  Molusca. 
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have  to  speak  in  the  sequel.  Captaiii  Cook  was  delayed  at  the  Cape 
longer  than  he  intended^  by  the  difficulty  of  collecting  all  the  stores 
necessary  to  face  the  icy  seas.  He  had  both  the  yessels  caulked  and 
and  painted ;  and  on  the  22d  NoYcmber^  with  crews  in  perfect  healthy 
and  ships  in  as  good  condition  as  when  he  quitted  England^  he  steered 
in  search  of  the  southern  continent. 

To  provide  against  the  coming  cold^  the  Captain  ordered  slops  to  be 
dirtributed  to  such  as  wanted  them^  and  gave  each  man  the  dread, 
nought  jacket  and  trowsers  allowed  by  the  Admiralty.  These  beneyou 
lent  precautions  were  not  premature.  Violent  storms  of  wind,  hail^ 
and  rain  continuing  with  short  intervals  from  the  end  of  November  till 
the  sixth  of  December^  ^Mkd  sometimes  disabling  the  ships  from  carrying 
saib^  drove  the  expedition  so  hr  from  their  destined  tracks  as  to  leave 
no  immediate  hope  of  reaching  Cape  Circumcision^  a  point  laid  down 
by  former  navigators,  for  which  they  had  been  steering.  In  these  tem. 
pests  the  principal  part  of  the  live  stock  perished ;  and  so  intense  was 
the  transition  frt>m  heat  to  cold,  that  it  was  judged  necessary  to  support 
the  radical  heat  with  an  occasional  dram,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
allowance  of  spirits.  On  the  10th  December  ice.islands  began  to 
appear.  Such  was  the  haziness  of  the  weather,  that  Captain  Cook  did 
not  see  one  of  these  immense  masses  of  congelation  right  ahead  of 
him  till  he  was  within  a  mile  of  it,  though  ordinarily  their  glimmer 
announces  them  afar  off.  The  Captain  judged  it  to  be  fifty  feet  in 
height,  and  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  fiat-topped  and  perpendicular, 
sided :  others  were  of  far  greater  altitude  and  dimension ;  yet  so 
tempestuous  was  the  ocean,  that  the  breakers  '^  curled  their  monstrous 
heads  "  over  the  tallest  ice-berghs,  and  drove  and  jostled  their  unwieldy 
bulks  with  fearful  rapidity.  Such  floating  towers,  in  hazy  weather, 
required  wary  sidling.  December  14th,  the  vessels  were  stopped  by 
i  an  immense  field  of  low  flat  ice,  to  which  no  end  could  be  seen,  east, 
west,  or  south.  The  frozen  plain  was  diversified  with  mountains  of  ice, 
which  some  on  board  mistook  for  land.  Cook  himself  for  a  while 
indulged  a  hope ;  but  it  was  soon  dispelled  by  closer  observation.  Still, 
as  it  had  generally  been  held  that  floating  ice  is  always  generated  in 
bays  and  rivers,  the  expectation  of  a  continent  did  not  utterly  fail, 
although  if  it  had  existed  in  such  a  frigid  region,  it  is  hard  to  conjec- 
ture how  it  could  have  been  available  for  commerce  or  colonization. 
From  the  14th  to  the  I8th,  our  voyagers  were  detained  among  the 
field  ice ;  and  when  they  got  loose,  their  only  alternative  was  to  thrid 
their  way  among  the  ice  islands,  a  course  perilous  enough,  yet  prefer- 
able to  getting  entangled  in  the  fissures  of  the  field.  As  the  land,  if 
any,  must  have  lain  behind  the  ice,  the  object  was  to  find  in  what 
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direction  it  was  fdtuate ;  Captain  Oodc^  having  #an  for  thirty  kagutis 
westward  along  the  edge  of  the  ice,  without  meeting  any  open  passage^ 
determined  to  go  thirty  or  forty  leagues  to  the  east,  and  then  try  for 
the  south.  If  in  this  route  no  land  nor  other  impediment  oceorred, 
his  design  was  to  stretch  behind  the  iee,  and  thus  bring  the  matter  to 
a  decision. 

it  was  now  CSiristmas^y^  and  should  hai«  been  tiie  hdght  ef  sum- 
mer ;  yet,  though  the  thermometer  was  not  much  bisiow  the  freeong 
pointy  it  was  colder  than  any  English  Christitaas^  The  crew  complained 
Mtterly«  To  protect  them  against  tiie  fshill,  ibggy  ateosphere,  tibe 
Captain  had  the  sleeves  ef  their  jadcets  lengthened  with  haise,  a«l 
gave  ieach  sailor  a  cap  of  the  same  stuff,  lined  wiiii  canvas.  Theae 
habiliments  proved  some  delbiee  against  the  weather;  bat  that  old 
eoonrge  the  scurvy  began  to  appear,  to  chedc  whiteh,  fresh  wort,  pi«- 
paml  from  the  midt  provided  for  that  pUrjpose,  Was  given  daily  witli 
good  efibct. 

December  99th.  It  becaiiae  evident  that  the  iceiieldd  adj^hed  tto 
land.  The  Captain  resolved  to  run  as  filr  west  as  the  meri^aa 
assigned  to  Cape  Circumcision.  But  when,  by  the  nearest  calcuhiions^ 
assisted  by  an  observation  of  the  moon,  which  ^ewed  her  ftce  ete 
Friday,  1st  January,  1773^  for  the  first  time  since  our  voyagers  left  the 
Cape  of  €k)od  Hope,  they  were  under  the  longitude  of  that  Cap^ 
from  all  appeanmoes  Captain  Coek  concluded  that  the  FVendi  Bftvt^ 
gator  had  mistaken  ice  for  land,  and  abandoned  the  seaidi  in  thaik 
quarter. 

The  early  part  of  this  year  was  spent  among  shoals  and  hflls  of  ioe, 
which  compensated  in  some  measure  for  the  peril  and  toil  whi<^  they 
occasioned  by  furnishing  a  constant  supply  of  frerii  water.  Hie  ttuuds 
of  a  sea  wyage  can  sddom  be  made  iM^HigiMe,  raudi  leas  inteiestiii^ 
to  any  but  those  who  are  ezperimnsntdly  aequainted  wiHi  the  ''art  and 
practica]  part'*  of  navigation,  the  vartous  humours  and  aspects  of  sea  and 
sky,  the  hopes  and  disappointments  of  the  mariner,  who  strains  hlft 
eyes  for  land  in  vain.  A  few  circumstances,  however,  may  suit  tiie 
general  reader.  These  southern  seas  are  not  utterly  deserted  by  the 
animal  world.  Penguins,  Albatrosses  and  other  birds  of  stonfr,  werft 
often  seen  perched  on  thie  floating  ice,  at  an  unknown  distanee  froai 
land.  By  Sunday,  the  ITth  January,  the  expedition  reached  latitude 
67°  15'  south,  and  then  were  stopped  by  the  ice,  which  stretdied  away 
interminably  southward. 

Seeing  no  diance  of  getting  round  die  ioe  at  present.  Captain  Cook 
q^ent  some  time  in  looking  for  the  land,  of  which  he  had  heard  at  the 
Cape,  as  discovered  by  the  Frendi.    To  mtdtiply  tihe  diances  of  meet. 
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lug  wl^  it,  be  spread  the  Teseels  Anmt,  four  miles  asunder.  On  tlie 
Ist  of  Felimarjr,  he  appnudiaated  to  the  iDeridian  of  ManritiiiB,  b^g 
in  south  hltitude  48^>  8(X>  eaist  loagitttde  58^>  7'>  where,  according  to 
report,  the  Frendi  disooveiy  should  have  lain,  but  no  Uuid  appealed. 
Captain  Fumeaux  indeed,  eonoeived  great  hopes  fiimi  a  large  float  of 
sea  or  rock  weed,  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  the  birds  called 
iMrers.  A  sli^t  difference  of  opiniim  arose  between  the  commanders, 
as  to  the  directimi  in  whidk  land  waa  to  be  expected.  Gook,  who 
attended  to  every  reasonaMe  suggestion^  proved  t6  be  in  the  right.  A 
i^emarfcaMe  phtenomenon  was  observed  about  this  time ;  the  variation  of 
liie  oompttM  was  greatest  when  the  sun  was  on  the  larboard,  and  least 
when  on  the  stai^board. 

February  8Ui.  Misty  weather,  lio  reply  to  signals  by  the  Advon^ 
ture.  It  was  suspected  that  a  separation  of  the  Vessels  had  taken  place. 
Aftet  waiting  two  daye,  during  which  guns  weie  kept  discharging,  and 
ngnal  &es  displayed,  no  doubt  of  the  &ct  remained,  and  the  Resolutiott 
was  obliged  to  proceed  alone.  She  met  with  penguins,  petrels,  and 
ether  fowl,  which,  though  they  ceased  to  aicite  hopes  of  a  shore,  were 
eheerlnl  objects  on  the  dim  dmry  coM  oceaui* 

*  ^  I  obwrvcd  a  wild  dvck  tvimming  on  tht  wavet-^a  single  solituy  wild  dock. 
It  is  not  eaay  to  ooaodve  how  interesting  a  thing  it  looked  in  that  round  objectless 
desert  of  waten.  t  had  associated  such  a  feeling  of  immensity  with  the  ocean,  that  I 
felt  greatly  disappointed,  #hen  I  was  out  of  sight  of  all  land,  at  the  narrownesB,  and 
nearness  as  it  were,  of  the  eirele  of  the  faoflzoa-.  So  litde  are  images  capable  of  satii- 
fflmg  the  otaeore  ftefinge  ooaiMMted  with  woida*'^-^  t.  Coleridge^i  «  Frimi^' 

oMyiWMS^S  Junttlf9m 

The  word  Petrel  is  a  diminadve  from  Peter :  PetereQus,  quad  Pelerkin,  little  PelEsr: 
so  called  from  treading  the  water  with  its  long-lark-like  legs,  adroitly  evading  the  rise 
of  the  waves,  and  keeping  iti  wings  dry. 

This  companionable  Uttl6  bird  oftem  attends  a  diip  fbr  leagues  and  leagues  In  tite 
roughest  weaHier-Hifaenee  called  the  itona^  Petirel,  FfveMoria  Ptkffkm  a  dbne 
wUdk  tbe  nikn  pnAably  think  of  iU  omen,  for  tiicgr  gire  their  little  frieadt  the  «ob- 
liquet  of  "  Mother  Caiy*s  Chickens." 

The  multitude  of  sea-biids  that  throng  the  southern  oceans^  perfonn  a  very  impor- 
tant  part  in  the  economy  of  natinre.  As  soon  as  the  coral  iasesis  hafa  btuagbt  their 
woiIe  to  the  level  of  the  sea^  snrftoe^  thefa'  businsss  is  at  aa  ead«  then  the  lasrine 
birds  assemMfaig  in  nmbets  on  the  leeft  to  lay  HMdr  e0g%  make  d^HMits  whieh  ia  a 
short  tfane  ton  to  fertile  eefl,  rea^  to  recsive  whate<rer  seeds  the  winds  or  wa*«s  angr 
brfaig,  end  anon  tiK  statefy  palm  grove  rises  self>sown,  where  a  few  ywen  befeiw 
nothing  was  seen  but  a  warning  ripple  oa  the  water.  Thu%  evea  at  this  time,  new 
hmds  are  growing  up  by  the  ageacy  of  Uviwg  features;  the  inferior  tribes  aie  ft^ 
paring  abodes  for  mas,  and  the  same  hidden  reef  oa  whkh  the  fovefeftbsn  w«e 
wrecked,  may  become  the  verdant  habitation  of  posterity. 

The  ttumbers  uCtfaebirds  destined  to  this  great  work  ooirespoad  wilti  its  magni. 
tude.    Captain  FUaden,  no  light  teagoed  eaameiatoiv  ^waki  thus  of  what  he  saw 
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February  17.  Betwixt  midnight  ahd  three  o'dock  in  the  morning, 
lights  were  seen  similar  to  the  Aurora  Borealis.  The  officers  on  watch 
observed  the -shifting  and  changing  of  these  lights  for  three  hours 
together;  they  had  no  certain  direction^  but  appeared  in  different 
points  at  different  times,  shooting  forth  spiral  rays,  or  glowing  in  circu- 
lar rings  of  brilliance,  and  sometimes  pervading  the  whole  atmosphere 
with  a  soft  illumination.  The  same  appearance  recurred  on  the  20th 
with  increased  lustre,  first  discovering  itself  in  the  east,  but  afterwards 
filling  all  the  sky.  Where  is  not  nature  capable  of  producing  beauty  ? 
Captain  Cook  notes  this  as  the  first  Aurora  Australis  that  had  come  to 
his  knowledge.  The  phienomena,  therefore,  must  have  differed  consi- 
derably from  the  lights  observed  in  his  former  voyage,  on  the  passage 
between  New  Guinea  and  Batavia. 

February  23rd.  The  ship  surrounded  with  ice,  storm  and  darkness. 
The  wind  drove  the  ice-islands  one  against  another,  causing  them  to 
split  with  a  noise  of  thunder.  The  detached  pieces,  multiplying  around 
the  vessel,  increased  her  danger.  Abandoning  the  design  he  had  once 
entertained  of  again  crossing  the  Antarctic  Circle,  Captain  Cook  stood 
for  the  north.  The  weather  still  continued  stormy  and  intmsely  cold, 
and  the  ice-wrecks  strewed  the  main.  As  they  grew  familiar  they 
became  less  terrible,  without  being  less  dangerous,  and  the  voyagers 
not  only  found  profit  in  tl^e  fresh  water,  which  the  ice  supplied,  but 
amusement,  in  observing  the  caverns  and  grottoes  wrought  in  the  chrys- 
tal  by  the  dashing  billows.  After  several  traverses  and  some  delibera- 
tion, it  was  finally  determined  to  stand  away  for  New  Zealand,  where 
there  was  a  probability  of  finding  the  Adventure,  and  an  opportunity 
of  refreshing  the  crew  and  recruiting  the  provision. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  a  seeming  trifle  may  be  a  great 
incident  in  a  sea  voyage.  Captain  Cook  has  not  disdained  to  record — 
thin  why  should  we  omit  to  mention  ?  that  a  sow  was  safely  delivered 
of  a  fine  litter,  one  morning,  to  the  general  joy  of  the  ship's  OHnpany  ; 


near  Van  Diemen's  land.  **  There  was  a  stream  (of  sooty  Petrels)  of  from  fifty  to 
eighty  yaids  in  depth,  and  of  three  hundred  yards  or  more  in  breadth ;  the  birds  were 
not  scattered,  but  flying  as  compactly  as  a  free  movement  of  their  wings  seemed  to 
allow,  and  during  a.JuU  hour  and  a  half,  this  stream  of  Petrels  continued  to  pass  with- 
out iuterruptioD,  at  a  rate  little  inferior  to  the  swiftness  of  the  pigeon.  Taking  the 
stream  to  have  been  fifty  yards  deep,  and  three  hundred  in  breadth,  and  that  it  moved 
at  a  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  allowmg  nine  cubic  yards  of  space  to  each  bird, 
the  number  would  amount  to  one  hundred  andjykf  one  miUUmJIve  hundred  thoueand. 
The  burrows  required  to  lodge  this  quantity  of  birds  would  be  7^,7^,000;  and  allow, 
ing  a  square  yard  to  each  burrow,  they  would  cover  something  more  than  18^ 
geographic  square  miles  of  ground." — Fimder's  Introduction,  jk  170. 
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but  notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  and  tenderness  used  to  preserve 
the  little  strangers  alire^  the  whole  ''nine  farrow"  perished  of  cold  before 
evening.  Yet^  so  effectual  were  the  preventives  administered,  and  the 
fumigation  and  cleanliness  enforced  aboard  the  resolution,  that  after 
months'  of  freezing  and  salt  diet,  there  was  but  one  man  sick  of  the 
scurvy  when  the  ship  arrived  at  New  Zealand,  which  took  place  on  the 
26th  of  March.  Captain  Cook  put  into  Dusky  Bay,  at  the  south  west 
extremity  of  Tavai  Poenamoo,  having  been  at  sea  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  days,  during  which  he  had  sailed  3660  leagues,  without  once 
coming  in  sight  of  land. 

Since  the  departure  of  Code,  in  1769,  New  Zealand  had  been  visited 
by  another  European  expedition,  and  the  cruelties  of  De  SiuriUe  had 
been  terribly  expiated  by  his  less  guilty  countrymen.  We  have  already 
menticmed  that  two  French  discovery  ships  had  called  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  a  little  before  Captain  Cook  put  in  at  that  settlement. 
'These  were,  the  Marquis  de  Castries,  under  the  command  of  M. 
Dudesmeur,  and  the  Mascarin,  commanded  by  M.  Marion  du  FresDe* 
Their  objects  were,  in  a  great  measure,  similar  to  those  of  Captain 
Cook ;  only,  in  addition  to  the  hopeless  quest  of  the  Terra  Australia 
Incognita,  they  were  to  look  for  the  rumoured  island  of  gold — an 
avaricious  dream  of  which  English  speculation  was  innocent.  They 
were  also  to  restore  to  his  native  island  Aoutourou,  an  Otaheitan, 
whom  Bougainville  had  carried  with  him  to  Europe.  Poor  Aoutourou 
however  caught  the  small  pox,  and  died  at  Madagascar.  Marion 
directed  his  course  southward  from  Mauritius,  touched  at  the  isles 
which  now  bear  the  names  of  Marion  and  of  Crozet,  his  lieutenant, 
arrived  off  New  Zealand  in  March,  177^>  &nd  after  sailing  about  for 
some  time,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Islands.  The  natives  at 
first  received  them  not  only  peaceably,  but  affectionately.  In  the  words 
of  Crozet  (to  whom  we  owe  the  nairative  of  this  calamitous  voyage), 
^'they  treated  them  with  every  shew  of  friendship  for  thirty.tbree 
days,  in  the  intention  of  eating  them  on  the  thirty.fourth."  Whether 
the  massacre  had  really  been  premeditated  all  this  time,  or  was  the 
effect  of  some  sudden  change  of  humour,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  But 
certainly  the  kindness  of  the  New  Zealanders  had  all  the  effect  of  the 
best  planned  treachery,  for  it  utterly  disarmed  the  French  of  all 
caution.  Crozet  alone  thought  it  necessary  to  keep  an  eye  on  their 
movements.  .On  the  10th  of  June,  Marion  and  sixteen  others  went 
ashore.  Their  prolonged  absence  at  length  occasioned  alarm.  Night 
came  and  they  returned  not.  They  had  all  been  surprised  and 
butchered.  A  similar  fote  attended  eleven  out  of  a  boat's  crew  of 
twelve,  who  went  ashore  the  next  morning.    When  Croeet  went  ashore 
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to  seek  for  the  reoudiis  of  his  cooatryiooii^  he  tfmad  aothiog  hu)^  ^nig^ 
went*  gnawn  and  eoorched.  The  French  had  nothing  to  do  bnt  tm 
arenge  their  ccwpftnioni^  and  this  they  did  teiriblj. 

Whether  the  inhabitants  i>i  Duakf  Baf^  vhere  Oook  anohoved^  ha4 
any  knowledge  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  Bay  of  lalancia  (or  aa  i^ 
wae  named  by  Marion's  surrirora^  the  Bay  of  Treacbeiy)^  ia  doubtfiiL 
They  were,  howoFer,  shy  at  first,  and  averse  to  comniunioation ;  few  iia 
number,  and  more  barbarous  than  the  natives  of  the  northan  irinmi 
The  Captain  spent  seme  time  in  exploring  Dusky  Bay,  which,  not. 
withstanding  its  gloomy  appellaticm,  furnished  good  anchorage,  n  fine 
stream  of  fresh  water,  fish  and  Cowl  in  abundance,  and  wood  without 
stint.  Among  the  vegetable  productions  was  a  tree  i^ssemhWipg  th(t 
American  spruce,  from  the  l»iuicbes  and  leaRres  of  which  our  v<^<§Ma 
brewed  a  very  refreshing  liquor.  The  cove  in  which  the  ship  lay 
christened  Picker^gill  Harbour,  in  honour  of  the  Lieutenant  by 
it  was  discovered :  another  cove  in  the  bay  was  englished  Dnek  Car^, 
from  the  shuighter  of  fourteen  ducks  which  took  place  thereat  Ii^ 
Duck  Cove,  Cook  fell  in  with  a  par^  of  natives,  whose  fears  he  eo  6r 
pacified,  as  to  engage  them  in  a  lopg  but  rather  unintelligjUe  eon. 
versation.  A  woman,  in  particular,  displayed  a  delightful  vdubility  of 
tongue,  talking  strenuously,  without  minding  that  no^  one  word  in  n 
hundred  was  understood.  She  also  favoured  the  Captain  with  a  dane^ 
not  deficient  in  agility.  What  a  pleasant  creature  weidd  thi^  gM'l  ha*w 
been  with  a  good  education  t 

By  degrees,  the  T'avai  Poenamooites  became  quijte  fiuniliar,  evea 
venturing  on  board.  It  was  ohs^rved  that  the  chieftains  asemed  t^ 
mistake  the  young  and  frur  officers  and  seamen  for  females;  a  very  ^easy 
mistake  for  a  dusky  people  to  make^  We  xieed  not  wonder  if  the 
Turks  suspected  Lord  Byron  of  being  alady  in  disuse.  To  ascertain 
the  nature  of  their  musical  perceptions,  Captain  Cook  caused  the 
bagpipes  and  fife  to  play,  and  the  drum  to  beat.  The  drum  excited 
mudi  attention;  it  was  a  novelty  which  the  New  Zealander  ini^it 
hope  to  imitate.  A  sort  of  drum  is  common  in  Otaheite  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  but  the  New  Zealanders,  though  they  had  flHte% 
had  no  instruments  of  percussion. 

There  are  some  symbols  which  have  been  so.  universally  adopted^ 
that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  imagine  a  real  and  natural  fitness  between 
the  sign  and  the  thing  signified.  Such  is  the  presentation  of  a  green 
branch  in  token  of  peace.  Who  does  not  remember  the  pacific  divc^ 
derived  by  many  from  the  olive  leaf,  which  tdd  that  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  were  abated  ?  A  palm  branch,  the  ancient  emUem  of  victory,  in 
the  South  'Sea»  typifies  concord;  and  when  n  New  Zeahwd  dut^. 
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tpproacbed  the  Teesel  wilJi  a  green  bough  in  hk  hand,  and  made  » 
circuity  performing  certain  ceremonies  of  lustration^  be  meant  to  nJdfy 
a  trealy  ci  friendriiip  and  alliance.  Hie  infaabitants  of  Dusky  Bay 
were  fully  aware  of  tbe  Talue  of  iron^  and  would  trade  for  nothing  but 
qpike-nails  4^  batcheta. 

CSaptain  Cook  left  bis  five  remaining  geese  at  a  retired  spot^  wfaidi 
be  named  Ghraee  Co^e>  in  bopes  tbat  they  would  escape  notice  long 
enough  to  multiply  and  become  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  people^  or 
to  such  Europeans  as  might  visit  the  island  in  future.  With  the  same 
benevdleiit  intentions  he  sowed  several  kinds  of  garden  seeds.  The 
eoasts  abounded  in  seals,  many  of  which  were  taken  by  the  Enf^ish, 
to  whom  their  ddns  furnished  riggings  their  fat  oil,  and  their  flesb 
food. 

Hie  whole  interior  of  Tavai  Poenamoo  appeared  to  be  a  mass  of 
daric  craggy  moantains>  while  tiie  shores  were  covered  with  timber, 
much  of  which  was  valuable  for  nautical  pmrpoees :  but  fruit  trees^iere 
were  none.  During  great  part  of  the  time  that  the  Resohrtion  faiy  in 
Dusky  Bay,  the  rain  was  heavy  and  incessant ;  but  the  crew,  fortified 
by  vigorous  health,  and  the  care  of  tbeir  good  ccmimander,  sufiered  no 
serious  detriment.  Their  main  annoyance  arose  from  the  multitude  of 
small  black  sand-flies.  Unquestionably  the  insect  tribes  detract  more 
fhmi  human  comfort  than  any  other  portion  of  animated  nature*  Wett 
might  Bedaebub  be  the  lord  of  fifes. 

Captain  Cook  left  Dusky  Bay  on  the  11th  May,  and  sailed  norlii^ 
ward  in  search  of  the  Adventure.  On  the  17th,  the  wind  suddenly 
IU1>  tite  sky  was  obscured  by  dense  clouds,  and  soon  after  six  water 
spouts  wens  seen,  four  of  which  rose  and  spent  themselves  between  the 
ship  and  the  land:;  the  fifth  was  at  a  eonsiderable  distance  on  the  other 
side  of  the  vessel ;  and  ^be  sixth,  the  progressive  motion  of  which  was 
not  in  a  stmiglit,  but  in  a  crooked  Hue,  passed  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
stem  of  the  Resolutien,  without  doing  any  injury.  Tbe  Captam  was 
so  absorbed  in  observation  of  the  pbRnomenon,  that  he  neglected' to 
prove  by  experiment*  whether  the  foing  of  a  gun  wiUr  dissipate  .these 
meteors* 

May  18th«  Coming  in  sight  of  Queen  Charioete'ft  Sbund,  our 
voyagers  had  the  satisftMStton  of  meeting  onoe  more  with  Captain 
fWneaux.  Sinoe  the  separation  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Adventure 
had  explored  the  southern  shores  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  formed 
a  decided  opinion  (since  proved  to  be  erroneous),  that  there  was  no 
stnit  between  that  country  and  New  Holland,  but  a  very  deep  bay. 
The  Adventure  had  arrived  in-  Queen  Chariotfee's  Bay  on  tiie  7th,  and 
tke  mtervalbetweenher  anival  and  t&at  of  the  Besoliition  had  aftided 

4  L 
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duch  strong  instanoes  of  the  aiithro|iophagoiia  habits  of  the  New 
ZeftlandeiB,  that  Furneaux  called  a  particular  inlet  CannibAl  B»^* 

Gomaiiodioaaly  anchoted  in  Ship  Oore^  the  two  eonunandara  taraied 
till' (^ '7th  of  June^  einplojred  in  exploring  the  Tioinitj^  refreekihg  the 
crews^  and  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  the  nativea,  by  plaattng  torupfl^ 
carrots,  parsiitpa,  and  potatoes^  which  tsok  to.  the  soil  extremely  welL 
Obiptain  Cook  set  ashore  a  ram  and  a  <ewe,  which  died  almost  immedi^ 
atdy,  probaUy  from  eatitig  poisonous  heriiage.  Gaptain  Fumeaiix  left 
a  pair  of  goats,  animals  much  better  adapted  to  run  wild  and  iocnaae 
in  a  new  country  than  sheep,  which  have  been  tioM  out  of  mind  the 
helpless  dependents  on  human  care.  The  intercourse  of  our  voyagers 
With  the  natires  was  of  the  most  friendly  descriptbn;  but  it  was 
remarkable,  that  of  alt  that  appeared,  not  one  recognized,  or  was  reodg* 
hitfed  by.  Captain  Cook.  No  doubt  the  farmer  occupants  of  the  ^Ustrict 
had  eithiir  emigrated  or  been  expelled,  and  their  successors  were  ie# 
andscattered.  Many  faabkatbns  were  deserted  and  in ruinSb 
t  On  the  4th  Of  June  the  King's  birth^y  was  kept  with  due  solem* 
nity,  sold  the  leyahy  of  the  tars  was  stimulated  with  a  douUe  aHewanoe 
of  groglT'  On  die  7th  the  ships  saUed  for  Otahette,  lesohing  to  oe». 
tinve  the  Muuatnation  of  the  southern  seas  next  season.  Both  crews 
wese  then  "healtby ;  but  before  they  had  been  two  aaonths  at  sei^ 
alahning  symptoms  of  scurvy  appeared  on  board  the  Advenflaiey  while 
the  Resolution  had  not  more  than  three  men  on  the  side  list.  This 
diffierence  may  partly  be  accounted  for  from  the  circnmstance,  that 
Code's  men,  induced  by  the  authority  and  example  of  their  com. 
mender,  had  been  diligent  in  ooUectang  esculent  vegetables  on  th<i 
sheres  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Bay,  such  as  wild  celery  and  scurry..gn88y 
which,  mixed  up  with  the  peas  and  wheat  in  their  portable  soup,  coun- 
teracted the  ill  efiects  of  dry  and  salt  provisions ;  while  the  Adventure's 
men  either  knew  not  where  to  look  for  the  herbs,  or  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  use  them.  There  is  an  antipathy,  intimately  connected  with 
supevstition,  which  makes  even  well.«ducated  stomadis  averse  to  the 
a^ption  of  a  new  diet;  and  Cook  himself  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
tlrfe  common  sailors,  or  even  the  officers,  boil  the  celery.  Sec  in  their 
messes.  An  Englishman,  in  health,  thinks  there  is  somethbg  9poomg 
in  providing  against  contingent  sickness.  But  by  perseverance,  and 
i»q^rience,  these  absurd  scniples  were  completely  overcome,  so  that 
whenever  the  ships  put  in  the  men  set  about  looking  for  the  wholesome 
plsnts  of  their  own  accord. 

.  Captain  Cook  retraced  the  tracks  of  Carteret  and  Bougainville^  with  a 
view  to  comet  or  confirm  their  latitudes  and  longitudes,  some  of  #hich, 
Carteret's  in  particular,  were  for  from  accurate.  He  foiled  of  Aieeti^g  with 
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Pitcairn's  iahnd^  afto^fards  so  teioitfi  for  the  fetraat  of  tlie  wutineera  of 
the  Bounty;  butpaflsed  hy  a  miniber  of  flat^  low,  uland  reefe,  whidi 
BougainTille  had  not  improperly  dengnated  **  The  dangenwa  Archipe. 
lago."  Four  of  them  were  named  by  Code,  Reeohition  Island,  Doubtful 
Uaady  FNnmeanx  Island,  and  Adventure  Island.  The  smoodiness  of 
the  sea  in.  those  parts  evinced  the  neighbourhood  of  a  multitude  of  these 
ooral  banks,  in  diifcrent  stages  of  progress,  which  made  navigation  r^ 
perilous,  partionhurly  in  the  nig^t;  but  neither  vessel  met  with  any 
aocideut. 

Esrly  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  August,  the  ships  came  in  sight  of 
Maiteea,  or  Osnaburgh  Isbnd,  a  discovery  of  Captain  Wallis'.  Soon  after 
Cook  acquainted  Fumeaux  that  it  was  his  intention  to  put  into  Oaita- 
piha  bay,  near  the  south  east  end  of  Otaheite,  to  procure  refireshmeats 
before  he  went  down  to  Matavai.  The  iqyproach  of  the  vessels  to  Ota* 
heite  was  attended  with  considerable  danger  from  the  reefe  and  currents. 
Tlie  Resolutien  had  a  narrow  escspe,  but  was  brought  off  safe  by  the 
pramptkode  of  Cook's  assifltance*  During  the  time  that  the  English 
were  in  this  critical  situattiott,  many  of  the  Otaheitans  were  either  on 
hoard  or  paddling  aimnd  in  die  eanees^  but  they  t^tified  neither  joy, 
grief,  fear,  nor  surprise,  when  the  ships  were  knocking  against  the  acute 
ridges  of  CQial,  and  went  away  in  the  eyeaing  quite  uaooncemed. 
Though  most  ef  them  knew  Cook  again,  and  some  made  particular 
enquiries  after  their  old  friend  Sir  Joseph,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
Endeavour,  no  one  said  a  word  about  Tupia,  and  they  were  aUce 
indifferent  to  the  fete  of  Aoutourou.  In  all  this  there  was  nothing 
eztraordinaDry*  Neither  Tupia .  nor  Aoutourou  might  be  any  thing  to 
any  of  them ;  but  Sir  Joseph  JBanks  was  a  great  prince,  from  whom 
they  had  received  many  presents. 

August  17th.  The  Resc^ution  and  Adventure  anchored  in  Oaita- 
pUm  bay*  Canoes,  bringing  cocoa  nuts,  bananas,  yams,  plantains,  and 
other  roots  and  fruits,  thronged  around  them,  and  the  usual  barter  fer 
nsils^  and  beads  commenced.  Sundry  persons,  assumii^  the  dignity  of 
chiefs,  received  shirts  and  hatchets,  on  condition  of  bringing  hogs  and 
poiiltry,  which,  however,  they  never  did  bring ;  and  when  next  day 
Captain  Oook  wished  to  bargain  for  some  of  the  hogs  which  were  about 
the  houses,  he  was  infonned  that  they  belonged,  to  the  Earee  de  At 
(King)  Waheatna,  who  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance,  nor  indeed 
any  other  person  reatty  exevcisbg  the  authority  of  a  chief.  Travellers, 
in  older  countries  than  Otaheite,  have  often  been  deluded  by  the  pre- 
tensions of  m  dUant  nobility,  and  sometimes,  it  maybe  suspected,  have 
reported  the  tricks  and  affectations  of  sharpers  as  the  manners  of  people 
of  rank*    Travellen,  ^ofrnxHy  when  they  happen  to  be  possessed  with 
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a  pMRon  £ar  high  life,  always  repatent^he  onnpuiy  into  wliidi  (key 
ha^psn  to  be  thrown  as  the  eiiie  «£  die  cvantiy  they  vmt,  aad  heaoe 
very  fake  notma  get  abroad  of  die  depiadiy  anid  vnlgafity  iif  ioroigii- 
era.  Any  body,  who  will  road  a  to«r  in  WnglanH,  wckiten  fay  a  FroMk 
man,  or  cien  by  aOennaii^  will  pwoaire  Ihe  aoarae  of  tfaeaa  etrara^  Aao 
raaUy  attributed  to  witfol  bbduiod  and  aaaKoe.  Br.  Caarhe* 
haa  a  wondeiftd  atory  of  a  Baanao  tmbkmmn  atoaHiig  a  hat^  aod  em^ 
verting  it  into  a  jockey  cap.  Jknd  G^itain  Cook  defcaotad  a  protandBil 
Earee  in  the  act  of  theft.  He  ordered  the  privileged  pilferor,  with  afl 
kia  foQoweiB,  out  of  the  ahip,  and  to  oonvinoe  him  of  the  danger  «f  bis 
prooeedinga,  find  two  mnfiqiieta  oaar  hia  head  aa  ha  wna  retoeating^  at 
iriuch  he  waa  ao  temlied  that  he  leaped  out  of  hia  canoe  and  awaai  to 
ahone.  The  CSaptain  aent  a  boat  to  aeiae  the  canoe ;  this  being  the  oidy 
jnetfaod  of  gaining  natatudon.  Hie  people  on  ahore  pelted  the  boat 
.with  atonee;  but  the  Qaptaia^  potting  off  m  another  boat  himaelf,  9mi, 
oansing  a  great  goa  to  be  fired  with  ball^  deand  the  baadi  without 
hkoAahedi  la  a  lew  faoura  peace  waa  natoied,  and  the  caaoea  woe 
given  up  to  the  fint  who  cane  to  claun  them. 

In  the  evening  of  thia  day^  aome  eni|nirie8  were  made  after  l^qiiiL 
When  told  that  he  died  a  natural  deaths  the  ewfuirara  ezpreaaed 
jieither  aniqpicion  nor  oonoem,  and  Captain  Cook  thought  they  waukl 
have  taken  it  very  quietly  had  his  death  been  aaoribed  to  violent  aaaanai 

Since  the  Endeavour  quitted  Otaiieite,  gnat  diangea  had  takaa 
place.  The  two  Idngdoma  into  which  that  iaiand  ia  divided  had  bean 
at  war.  Tootahah,  Tubourn  Tamaide^  and  many  othera  who  had 
made  aoquaintanee  with  the  Engliah  in  thdr  fimner  viaLt,  had  fidian 
in  battle.  Otoo  waa  now  the  reigning  prinee  of  the  larger  diviaioBy 
and  peace  had  been  renewed. 


•  ^  A  hat  had  haan  «tolen  from  our  apattaieati;  the  Mffaati  poMnitj 
that  aoma  yonag  nobiemen,  who  had  been  moia  hiviah  of  tiMir  fiiwwjrfiip  and 

pany  than  we  desired,  had  gained  aoeeap  to  the  ehambeis  in  oar  ahaeooe  and  had 
carried  off  the  hat,  with  some  other  moveables  of  even  less  value.  The  fact  was 
inconceivable,  and  we  gave  no  credit  to  it  A  few  days  after,  being  upon  an  excur- 
sion to  the  convent  of  New  Jerusalem,  45  versts  north  of  Moscow,  some  noblemen,  to 
whom  onr  intention  was  made  known  Ihe  preceding  evenhig  at  the  SodeU  de  JTeMease^ 
overtook  ns  on  honeback.  One  of  the  psirty,  moontod  on  aa  Bngiiih  laaar,  and 
haUted  like  a  New-maifcat  jockey,  rods  iqi  to  the  sjda  of  flw  oaniaoa;  hat  hia  hatae 
being  soqiewhat  unruly,  he  lost  his  sea%  and  a  gast  of  wind  blew  off  hit  cafu  My 
companion  immediately  descended,  and  ran  to  recover  it  for  its  owner;  bat  whatwMs 
his  astonishment  to  perceive  his  own  name,  and  the  name  of  his  hatter,  on  the  lining 
It  was  no  other  than  the  identical  hat  stolen  by  one  of  them  from  our  lodgings,  now^ 
metamorphosed  as  a  cap,  althon^  under  its  altered  shape  it  might  not  have 
lecognistd  but  for  the  acddeat  here  mentioaed.*'-*-Cl8rAi»«  IVaasli  la 
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The  events  "WlMtk  eeeurred  wUIe  omr  veyagers  lay  ia  OaitapilMi 
harbour  were  of  little  mement*  A  few  petty  fiviud^afid  lAei^  ntlBin|iti 
at  frauds,  on  the  part  of  the  natives^  were  the  most  osBs^iciioiis.  Ok 
the  23rd,  Gaptaui  Ooek  had  an  uterview  with  Wakeatiia,  the  nder  of 
TiaralMs  wlM^ct  the  psriod  of  the  iHrt  voyage^  Was  aaunoFialidayM 
IWuPse ;  6dt  noW;,  ha^g  suoce^ed  to  his  fiitfaer'e  authoril^r,  fae  had 
«B8«ned  his  Atfaer's  mane.  The  reask  «f  this  nfftl  widitdiee  w«s« 
plentiflil  SHpidy  ef  perk. 

Ob  the  SMk,  tJie  Advcbtiir^a  people  being  ia  a  great  measure 
jMcovered^  the  flUps  put  to  sea,  and  arriyed  the  next  i^reniiig  ia  A&ta<. 
^  Bay.  Beiire  they  came  to  anehor  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
the  G«ptain's  eld  aoquaintanee^  and  the  meeting  was  to  aM  Uppeanmee 
a  joyldl  one.  King  Otoo  and  his  attendants  reaftained  on  shore,  where 
a  great  multitude  were  gathered  around  him.  Our  Commander  visited 
him  on  the  2dth  at  Oparree.  He  was  a  tall  personaUe  man,  but  of 
Weak  mind  and  timid  nature.  When  iaritsd  to  oonie  on  board  the 
ririp^  he  confeased  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  guna.  Bstuming  to  (te 
Bay  of  MaitatBi,  the  Captain  found  tlie  teats  and  obasrvaterieB  set  oa 
the  same  ground  from  whidi  die  transit  had  been  observed  in  17W. 
The  sick  were  kaded,  in  number  twenty  firam  the  Adveatore,  and  mfet 
frvn  the  Reaolutiea,  and  a  guard  of  marines  set  o?cr  them,  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant  Sdgecumbe,  the  same,  we  presume,  who  gav« 
name  to  Mount  Bdgecumbe  in  New  Zealand,  and  Bdgecumbe  Bay  in 
New  South  Wales. 

August  fl7th.  Otoo  was  at  laat  prevailed  on  to  visit  the  Cfaptain^ 
He  eame  attended  willi  a  num^jfous  train,  and  brought  with  him  a  heg^ 
fruits,  and  Ofcaheitatt  doth,  for  which  he  reoeived  soitahle  preoeate. 
When  Gook  went  ashore  he  was  met  by  a  venerable  hdy^  the  mothet 
of  the  kte  Tootahah,  who  caught  him  by  die  hand,  and  ezdaimed 
with  a  flood  of  tears,  Tooiakak  Tiifo  no  Tooiee  maity  TMakUk^ 
an|^,  ""Tootahah,  Cook's  friend  is  dead  Tootahah."  Thd  Captain 
was  muoh  afiiioted  by  tkis  effusion  of  maternal  tenderness,  and  would 
have  mingled  his  tears  with  hers,  if  the  suspicions  Otoo  had  not  hastily 
broken  short  the  interview.  Some  days  after,  he  obtained  permissioa 
to  see  the  poor  woman  again,  when  he  gave  her  an  axe,  and  some  other 
.artidea* 

With  one  alight  exception,  when  some  liberties  taken  by  the  sailors 
irith  the  Otaheitan  females  occasioned  a  scuille,  and  a  cry  of  murder, 
tlie  intercourse  between  die  islanders  and  their  visiton  was  of  die  most 
amicable  kind.  Lieutenant  Pidcersgill  made  an  excurdion  up  the 
country,  during  which  he  saw  the  cetebrated  Oberea.  Time  and  misi. 
Jbrtoae  had  lain  heavy  upon  bar :  her  mature  comeliness  was  gone,  her 
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paver  and  state  urere  passed  away:  she  looked  both  old  and  poor. 

Captain  Cook,  in  his  narrative  of  this  royage^  gallantly  steps  for. 

ward  to  rindicate  tlie  rirtae  of  the  Otabeitan  ladies. 

On  the  2nd  of  September  the  vessels  arrived  at  Huahone,  and 

andiored  in  Owharre  harboor.    The  two  oomttaoiders  were  received  by 

the  natives  with  great  cordiality,  and  trade  was  cotonieneed  on  tiie 

most  amicable  terms.    Hogs  and  poultry,  whidi  had  been  diflicult  to 

obtain  at  Otaheite,  were  plentiful  in  Huaheine,  iln  important  conade. 

ration  to  a  crew  whose  health  required  fresh  provision.    Coolc,  together 

with  Fumeaux  and  Forster,  paid  a  visit  to  Qree,  the  chief  of  the  island. 

Oree  ilns  so  keenly  afiected  by  meeting  with  his  <Ad  friend,  that  he 

embraced  him  with  tears.    We  have  already  remarked  that  barbarians 

are  generally  lachrymose,  though  capable  of  sustaining  great  bodfly 

pidn. 

A  tfeo&e  of  the  woodi^  a  num.MduNit  a  tau, 

10  a  very  unusual  character  among  savageai  The  aged  Oree  appcra  to 
have  been  the  most  amiaUe  personage  in  the  South  Sea,  and  a  siaoere 
frieiid  to  the  English,  as  he  shewed  on  a  very  tryii^  ooeasion.  On  the 
^,  when  Captain  Cook  went  to  Uie  trading  plaoe,  he  was  iafcwwd 
that  one  of  the  natives  had  braved  with  great  inscdeneei  The  wmtt 
was  standing  equipped  in  his  war  habit,  with  a  oinb  in  eadi  Imid. 
Coeky  hoirever,  soon  quelled  his  spirit,  taking  the  dubs  from  hni^  and 
breaking  them  before  his  eyes.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Sparrman  (the  flwediib 
tmveller),  having  unguardedly  gone  ashore  to  botaniae,  was  asBauHsd 
by  two  men,  who  deprived  him  of  every  thing  but  his  ta^oimsm, 
gave  him  a  severe  beating  with  his  i3ifm  hanger,  and  then  loade  oC 
Anotiber  of  the  natives  brought  a  piece  of  doth  to  cover  bin,  and 
conducted  him  to  the  trading  place.  As  soon  as  the  people  tlMie 
assembled  saw  him  in  this  plight,  they  fled  in  great  consteraatioo. 
Captain  Cook  assured  them  that  the  innocent  diouM  be  unmoiesled, 
and  went  to  complain  of  the  ouiarage  to  Oree,  whose  grief  and  indig- 
nation were  inexpressible.  He  wept  aloud,  and  hanngvied  hw  satjccta 
earnestly,  reproaching  them  with  their  perfidy  and  kigratitude.  He 
then  took  a  minute  account  of  the  things  which  Sparrman  had  been 
robbed  of,  and  having  promised  to  use  his  utmost  effiirta  to  prucuie 
their  restitution,  desired  to  go  into  the  Captain's  boat  The 
fearful  for  ^e  safety  of  their  prince,  protested  agaimtllhiA 
fhey  wept,  intreated,  and  even  attempted  to  pal)  hun  out  of  the  boat, 
but  aH  in  vain.  Even  the  remonstrances  of  Captain  Cook  werfc  unavaiL 
ing.  Oree's  sister  alone  approved  of  his  going.  The  boat  put  off  in 
search  of  the  robbers.  R^tution  was  at  length  made,  aad  peace 
restored.    Cook  justly  observed,  that  another  chief  may  never  be  knaaik. 
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who  would  act  like  Oree.  Before  the  ships  left  Huaheine,  Captain 
Ckrak  took  aa  affectionate  leave  of  his  fiiend^  and  in  addition  to  the 
inscribed  plate  which  he  left  on  the  former  voyage,  gave  him  another 
small  piece  of  ^copper,  lettered  thus:  '' Anchored  here  his  Britavnic 
Miajestij^'s .  shipfl^  the  Beaofution  ^and,  Ad^i^enture.  September,  1773/' 
These  plates,  with^omemeda]^  were  put  into  a  bag,  and  Oree  promised 
never  .tpitpart  with  them,  but  to  produce  them  whenever  a  European 
shq>  arrived  in  Huaheine.  On  the  7th  September  the  ships  sailed. 
From  Huaheine  Ci^ytain  Fumeaux  carried  Omai,  a  young  native> 
whose  visit  to  England  was  the  subject  of  much  conversation. 

The  vessels  called  at  Ulietea,  where  nothing  occurred  worthy  of 
record.  On  th^  17th  they  sailed  westward;  on  the  23d  discovered 
land^  which  was  nmned  Harvey's  Island.  On  the  1st  of  October  they 
reached  the  isle  called  Middleburg  by  Tasman,  but  in  the  native  Ian. 
guage  Eaoowe.  Hie  inhafattants  were  of  the  most  friendly  and  pacific 
dispositji^  i  not  wy  much  as  a  stick  was  seen  in  their  hands.  Their 
language  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Society  Islands,  so  that 
Omu<  icourersed  with  them  without  difficulty.  Eaoowe  is  a  most 
beantiftj  spot,  and  is  rendered  delightful  by  the  good  nature  and  innate 
oowrtesf  of  the  naUvea.  So  generous  were  the  islanders,  that  they 
appeared  moie  desirous  of  giving  than  of  receivings  and  threw  whole 
bales  of  doth  into  the  boats,  without  waiting  for  any  return.  Tha 
chief  or  IdDg'Was  called  Tioony.  He  had  several  interviews  with  the 
British.  Commandos,  and  behared  in  the  most  amicable  manner.  Gap* 
tain  Cook  presented  him  with  a  choice  collection  of  garden  seeds. 
•  From  Eaoeiwe  our  navigators  sailed  to  Tongataboo  (the  Amsterdam 
of  Tasnan)..  This  is  a  beautiful  island,  and  highly  cultivated:  not  a 
foot  of  gnoond  is  wasted*  The  inhabitants  were  friendly  and  peaceable^, 
but  a  little  addicted  to  thefL  Insrtead  of  provisions,  they  brought 
noAing  but  dotih>  matting,  &&,  for  which  the  sailors  were  improvident 
enough  to  barter  their  dothes,  a  traffic  the  Captain  found  it  necessary 
to  pfoUbiU  When  the  people  found  that  nothing  but  eatables  were 
sAleabley  they  fiwmidied  them  in  abundance.  Even  a  few  old  rags  were 
suiicistit  to  piinefaase  a  fowl  or  a  pig<  Captain  Cook  had  an  interview 
with  t)ie».King^  who  .preserved,  a  stupid  and  inflexible  gravity,  very 
difierent  frtfm  the.energetic  gaiety  of  his  subjects.  Such  is  dignity  at 
TongaliJbss.  Captain  Cook  called  the  group  to  which  Eaoowe  and 
Tongataboo  belong,  the  Friendly  Islands.  Like  most  of  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific,  they  are  guarded  by  coral  reefs,  which  makes  them  of  danger. 
oQ»  access ;  but  by  breaking  the  force  of  the  waves,  render  the  harbours 
very  secure.  Forster  discovered  several  new  plants.  Hogs  and  poultry 
were  the  only  domestic  animals.    The  inhabitants  w^re  considered  by 
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aonft  of  our  twyngers  to.  \m. «  huadnowor  race  dMUi  tbe.ObdieitBn^  but 
with  thie.qii]uaa  Couk  did  noti  coincide*  But  he  doMJonple  jvatioe  to 
tJie  nhnmntnfiwi  of  thoir  mniwrroi  The  wobmd*  id:  imrtiriiiiii  _  Iw 
deacribee  as  the  raenieet  creaturee  he  had  ever  flM»;  andprovidBd 
any  one  aeemed  pkased  with  their  oomjpuLj,  they  woidd  oontaiw 
hoiu&chMtesuig  by  hift  aide,  quite  eegardleea  wiiether  tiwy  wefw 
stood  or  Mok  Yet.tbeyiWefe  not  deatitatei  of  modeaty^wrti  leaot, 
had  tact  enough  to  **  aanime  a  virtue^  if  they  had  it  BotJ*  it  naj  faa 
xemarkedf  that  Cook  gtvea  a  more.  fanouraUe  pietaro  of  the  fnmale 
morality,  OFen  of  Otahette>  than  former  or  mbaeqneDt  viaitaM  hav» 
oonfinmod.  Perhaps  he  let  .the  ladies  undeistattd  thai  rhasiity  was  In 
his  eyes  their  greatest  omanuit:  and  netthar  ssvage  nar  dvilamd 
impudeeee  could  stand  his  eye  and  his  frows. 

▲  very  aiogular*  &ahion  ptevailed  in  theee  islands.    Almost  all  d» 
psf^plsr  had  one  ort  both,  of  their  little  fingere  amfsitated,    A 
practice  is.  tend  among  the  women  of  New  Booth  Wales* 

Dctoher  the  7th.  From  Tongataboo  Captam  (teok  saikd  Ibv 
Charintte'a  Seimd^  wkeie  hn.  designed  to  take  in  wood  and  wvlnr,  and 
mnkn^prepantfaons  tfon  pmnuingiub  dmoetnries  in  the  seatk  .lisiing 
pMMid^riw'isll»i4n<^  PilslMetj  .diBMiisnnirb|pTaamanv  he  eatie  ineig^ 
of  New  Zealand  on  the^21st,  and  aaohaMl  nt  the  dManee  id  Uglift'or 
tili'l«sgnMfiwni^3!iAle<Gape.  i   >  .t         •     . 

lit  wuiithe  bdEU*  ef  the  ciroumnaFigator  Malespini^  that  he  bad  dene 
Hji^liltrm  duiing  his  voyage^  Cook  was  not  satisfied  "wUk  mA  aegnlivn 
self-oongmtiilatioi^  It  was  his  ambition  ta  be  rememhseed  lor  good. 
Wisely  conceiving,  that  to  promote  agrionkure  was*  to  ppomote  dtiL 
iaation^  and  that  to  inereaso'the  confsrts  of  barbarians  is  to  raisn  thern^ 
in  the  social  scale,  be  had  provided  himself  at  the  Cape  with  a  grant 
vadniy  of  garden  seeds»  aud  with  as  many  domestic  animals  as  the  sUp 
omld  conv«nl«ift|y  carry^  wfaich;^  distributed- among  the'isiaads 
hn^.eaUdL  .  Theae.>pBisentS'^iten?  mit  4evy^(«nfftnrattsly«reeslv«d|' 
tlongbihe  seoMtimnn  Obtnned)  pnomlies>{tlait  the^tnnhntisrshoHk^^ 
dHiwed^  mnlttplyv^thsBi  wesiittieidiBpendenot  btf  the^islibility  ef'«adi 

v  The.  weather  abeu4  tfaistime' became  very  iuidwnN)mbie>  imd  it  wan 
not  till  the  3d  of  September  that  the  Resolution  andiored  inShip 
Cove^  Qneen  Charlotte's  Sound.  During  this  tempest  the  Adventava 
was  separated  frcmi  her  companion  veasel,  and  was  not  seen  nor  heard 
of  during  the  sequel  of  the  vojmge. 

f  There  was  no  remarkable  incident  during  Captain  Cook's  aojonm  ia 
New  Zealand.  He  was  chieiy  ^nployed  in  repairing  the  ship,  drying 
the  provisions^  Suk    There  wna  some  fear  of  the  bisooit  Ming  Aort^ 
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much  of  it  being  dmnaged^  and  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  nineCj- 
two  pounds  unfit  for  use.  This  was  a  loss  which  New  ZeaJand  could 
not  supply.  Fern  root  would,  in  an  Engiishman's  opinion,  be  a  very 
bad  substitute  for  bread.  £Fen  while  friA  vegetables  can  be  procured, 
few  persons,  especially  of  the  laborious  classes,  can  endure  to  be  stinted 
of  farinaceous  food :  but  the  case  of  a  ship's  crew  on  the  barren  ocean, 
reduced  to  eat  salt  beef  without  biscuit,  is  perhaps  as  bad  as  any  thing 
short  of  actual  famine. 

The  benevolent  efforts  of  Cook,  in  the  former  part  of  his  voyage,  had 
not  been  attended  with  any  striking  effect  Most  of  the  animals  were 
destroyed,  and  the  gardens  suffered  to  run  wild.  Yet  he  was  not 
weary  of  welldoing.  At  the  bottom  of  the  West  Bay  he  ordered  to  be 
landed,  as  privately  as  possible,  three  sows,  one  boar,  two  cocks,  and 
two  hens.  To  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ship  Cove  he  gave 
a  boar,  two  cocks,  two  hens,  and  a  young  sow.  The  two  goats  which - 
he  left  on  a  prior  visit  had  been  destroyed  by  a  bloody-jninded  native 
of  th^  name  of  Gk>liah ;  just  as  any  strange  animals  which  should  be-, 
discovered  loose  in  England  would  be.  Captain  Cook  replaced  them 
with  two  others,  the  last  he  had  remaining ;  but,  as  if  it  were  forbidd^i 
by  destiny  that  New  Zealand  should  be  a  land  of  goats,  the  buck  went 
mad,  and  drowned  himself  in  the  sea. 

Our  Commander  was  under  the  necessity  of  punishing  several  of  his 
men  very  severely  for  the  robbery  of  a  New  Zealand  hut,  in  which 
were  deposited  the  gifts  received  by  some  chiefs  from  the  English.  The 
New  Zealanders,  prone  as  they  were  to  pilfer,  had  a  sufficient  horror  of 
theft  when  they  were  themselves  the  sufferers  by  it ;  and  Cook  would 
never  allow  retaliation  to  be  a  plea  for  violating  their  property. 

The  cannibalism  of  the  New  Zealanders  was  particularly  offensive  to 
Oedidee,  a  youth  of  Bolabola,  whom  Cook  had  brought  from  Ulietea 
as  an  interpreter.  On  beholding  the  gnawn  and  mangled  remtuns  of 
human  carcases,  he  was. struck  motionless  with  horror;  and  when 
roused  at  last  from  his  stupefJMStion,  he  burst  into  tears,  wept  and 
exclaimed  by  turns,  telling  the  New  Zealanders  that  they  were  vile 
men,  and  that  he  would  be  their  friend  no  longer.  Yet  Oedidee  had 
probably  beheld  human  sacrifices,  if  not  without  pain,  without  a  doubt 
of  their  propriety.  May  not  all  cannibalism  have  grown  out  of  human 
sacrifice,  and  have  been  originally  an  idolatrous  rite,  though  it  after, 
wards  became  a  gluttonous  gratification  ? 

The  change  of  diet,  good  water,  and  plenty  of  vegetables,  preserved 
and  restored  the  health  of  the  crew,  so  that  there  was  not  now  a  sick 
or  soHrbutic  person  on  board.  Though  the  Resolution  had  now  to 
pursue  her  voyage  al(xie>  neither  the  commander  nw  the  sailors  were 

4m 
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disheartened.  Summer  was  now  smiling  on  November,  tbe  mteth  eo 
celebrated  in  the  northern  hemisphere  for  fog  and  hypochondria.  The 
prosperous  gales  called  on  our  navigators  to  launch  once  more  in  search 
of  the  Terra  incognita.  Qtptflhi  Cook  wrote  a  menHHrandum,  ooDtaiaiDg 
such  information  as  might  be  serviceable  to  Fnmeaux  if  he  put  into  the 
Sounds  and  deposited  it  in  a  bottle^  whidi  he  hid  under  a  tree  in  the 
garden,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  its  being  found  by  the  Adven. 
ture,  or  any  other  European  vessel  that  might  chance  to  arrive.  This 
done,  he  weighed  anchor  on  the  26th  of  November,  and  steered  south, 
inclining  to  the  east.  A  few  days  after,  according  to  their  reckoning, 
they  crossed  the  antipodes  of  London.  Tlie  first  ice  island  appeared  on 
tJie  12th  of  December.  The  floating  ice  now  became  very  trouble9oiiie» 
notwithstaading  which,  the  8hip4mrived  without  injury  in  latitude  69"" 
31^  south,  the  highest  she  had  yet  reached.  From  thence  she.dedined 
to  the  north  east.  Christmas  Day  found  the  navigators  in  the  midst  of 
hundreds  of  ice  shoals.  This  was  the  second  Christmas  they  had 
amid  the  antarctic  cold ;  but  the  weather  was  mudi  clearer  and 
than  in  the  former  year,  a  drcumstanoe  of  hope  and  safety. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1774,  the  ship  was  near  the  50di  degree  d 
south  latitude ;  but  two  sick  persons  on  board.  But  there  were  no 
signs  of  land.  Captain  Cook  made  a  tack  to  the  south,  and  attained 
the  71st  degree  on  the  30th  of  January.  To  have  gone  forward  wonhi 
have  been  to  encounter  certain  peril,  and  probable  destruction,  without 
an  adequate  chance  of  benefit ;  for  it  was  dear,  that  if  any  land  lay  in 
that  quarter,  it  must  be  covered  with  everlasting  ice,  and  destitiite  of 
human,  animal,  or  vegetable  life.  Cook  would  fain  have  proved  how 
for  it  was  possiUe  to  go ;  but  his  prudence  overmastered  his  ambttioii, 
and  he  steered  northward. 

It  was  now  suffidently  demonstrated  that  no  southern  continent  was 
accessible  in  the  F^fic  But  there  was  still  room  lor  coasideraUe 
ishuids  in  the  unescplored  trades  of.  that  ocean,  and  Cook  never  left  a 
work  half  done.  He  arranged  his  plans  of  disoovery  as  foUowa — ^First, 
to  seek  for  the  land  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the  17th  century  by  Juan 
Fernandez,  about  latitude  38**.  This  failing,  to  direct  his  coarse  fiar 
Davis's  Land,  or  Easter  Island,  the  exact  ntuadon  of  which  was  unde. 
termined,  tiiough  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  its  existence.  Ilioi, 
getting  within  the  tropic,  to  make  for  Otaheite,  where  it  was  neoea. 
sary  for  him  to  look  for  the  Adventure.  He  purposed  likewise  to 
run  as  far  west  as  the  Tierra  Austral  dd  Espiritu  santo  of  Quiros, 
marked  in  old  maps,  as  the  true  Terra  Australia.  Thence  to  steer  south 
and  east  between  the  latitudes  of  50  and  60,  and  if  possible  to  readi 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  ensuing  November,  when  he  should 
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have  tbe  summer  before  him  to  explore  the  Soathem  Atlantic.  When 
this  extensile'  plan  was  communicated  to  the  officers  and  company  of 
the  Resolution^  they  testified  the  utmost  alacrity  to  go  through  with 
its  execution^  though  it  was  to  detain  them  from  their  native  land 
another  year.  Cook  had  the  talent  of  inspiring  all  whom  he  com- 
manded vnth  his  own  spirit  of  discovery. 

In  pursuing  the  northward  route,  it  soon  became  evident,  that  the 
rumoured  discovery  of  Juan  Fiemandez  could  be  nothing  but  a  very 
small  island.  The  fbr^er  search  after  it  was  relinqubhed,  but  Easter 
Island  was  still  an  object  of  pursuit.  About  this  time  Captain  Code 
was  confined  to  his  hammodc  by  a  severe  attack  of-  bilious  colic.  The 
management  of  the  ship  devolved  on  Mr.  Cooper,  the  second  in  com. 
mand,  who  executed  his  important  charge  much  to  his  own  credit,  and 
his  superior's  satisfaction.  The  Captain's  recovery  was  expedited  by 
the  skill  and  attention  of  Mr.  Patten  the  surgeon ;  but  when  he  became 
convalescent,  his  stomach  required  fresh  meat,  and  none  was  to  be  had, 
for  he  had  parted  with  all  the  live-stock  at  New  2tfea]and.  A  favourite 
dog  of  Mr.  Forster's  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  returning  appetite ;  and  how. 
ever  European  tastes  may  be  prejudiced  against  such  viands,  our  com- 
mander fwstkA  it  both  wholesome  and  palatable.  It  appears  from  the 
work  of  Hippocrates  on  diet  that  dogs'  flesh  was  occasionally  eaten  in 
Greece.  On  the  11th  of  March,  etar  voyagers  came  in  sight  of  Easter 
Island,  or  Davis's  Land,  which  proved  a  barren  uninteresting  spot, 
remarkable  for  little  except  some  gigantic  statues.  The  natives  were 
found  to  be  as  good  natured  and  as  dishonest  as  any  of  their  neighbours. 
The  Resdution  next  steered  for  the  Marquesas.  The  Captain,  on  the 
passage,  had  a'  slight  return  of  his  disorder,  but  it  soon  passed  away. 
On  the  Mk  and  7th  of  April  four  islands  came  iq  view,  which  were 
known  to  be  those  discovered  by  Quiros  in  1595,  and  by  him  named 
Christina,  Magdalena,  Dominico,  and  St.  Pedro.  Another  of  the  same 
fraternity^  which  Cook  was  the  first  European  to  visit,  was  named 
Hood's  Isle,  after  the  young  man  who  caught  the  first  sight  of  it  from 
the  mast-head.  The  ship  came  to  anchor  in  Madre  de  Dios,  or  Reso^ 
lution  Bay,  in  St.  Christina.  The  natives  were  such  audacious  thieves, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  terrify  them  by  discharges  of  musquetry; 
and  contrary  to  the  express  injunction  of  Cook,  one  man,  who  had 
attempted  to  steal  an  iron  stanchion  from  the  gangway,  was  shot  dead. 
This  catastrophe  neither  put  a  stop  to  traffic,  nor  prevented  depreda. 
tion :  yams,  plantains,  bread.friiit,  coco8..nuts,  fowls,  and  pigs,  were 
procured  for  awhile  on  reasonable  terms,  till  the  market  was  ruined  by 
the  imprudence  of  a  youth,  who  gave  for  a  pig  a  quantity  of  red 
feathers  which  he  had  brought  from  Tongataboa     It  was  impossible 
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to  poDtiQue  tmdiag  at  isudi  eElrovagaat  mtes  j  oo  the  CapCain,  baviog 
takeo  in  wood  and  water,  and  aioeitakied  the  precise  otuationof  the 
Marquesas^  sailed  away  ratber  sooner  than  he  intended*  The  inhabit- 
ants  of  these  isles  are  said  to  be  the  handsomest  in  thiie  Scmth  fiea;  but 
they  are  evidently  of  the  conunon  race.  Oedidee  eonveraed  with  than 
without  difficulty. 

.  In  his  way  to  Otaheite>  Code  fell  in  wkk  some  maU  low  iskts, 
oonnected  by  cend  feeft»  One  .of  them,  eii  whidi  'Lieutenant  Coaper 
went  ashon^  was  caUsd  Tiookeay  inhabited  by «  alottt  athletic  pafb, 
of  a  very  dark  hue  and  fieroe  diq^ition,  who  sufaaiet  chiefly  by  fishing, 
and  as  the  sign  of  their  pfofession,  have  the  figure  of  a  fiah  tstooed  on 
their  bodies.  This  island  bad  previously  been  visited  by  Captain 
Byron.  Having  passed  by  St  George's  Islanda— another  discovery  of 
Byron — and  Palliser's  Isles,  a  group  which  had  escaped  the  notkecif 
former  navigators^  the  Resdution  proceeded  through  a  sea  dangerooity 
strewed  with  coral  reefe>  in  various  stages  of  their  progress,  to  Otaheite, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  anchored  in  Matavia  Baf> 
principally  for  the  purpgae  of  enabling  Mr.  Wales  to  aaoertnn  the 
error  of  the  chronometers  by  the  known  longitude ;,. but. finding piwi- 
sions  abundant,  and  the  pecqpfe  well^iqiosed,  the  Captain  was  induced 
to  protract  his  stay,  in  order  to  make  some  necessary  repairs  in  the 
slupj  which  had  unajvuttdably  suflfeoed  in  the  bigh  latitudea.       m 

The  stock  in  trade  was  now  very  low,  so  that,  had  it  jiot  been  fv 
the  red  parrots'  feathers,  which  pleased  the  Otaheitana  mii^lj,  it 
might  have  been  diiiicult  to  cany  on  commerce.  A  fiiendly  and  dig- 
nified interchange  of  royal  visits  todc  place  between  Captain  Cook  and 
the  Otaheitan  potentates,  who  entertained  their  visitors  witii  the  exhi- 
bition, of  a  grand  naval  review.  The  marine  f<»x:e  of  the  islMid  must 
have  been  very  formidjsUe,  since  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixtf 
large  double  canoes,  well  equif^^ed,  manned,  and  armed,  and  attended 
by  one  hundred  and  seventy  small  craftt,  intended  for  transpsrts  and 
victuallers^  all  gay  with  flags  and  streamers,  manfBuvted  in  sight  of  the 
£;i\g)isb»  lifho  m^  ^T^  b^n.  ivminded,  both  by  centrast  and  reaeni- 
bhmce,  of  the  mighty  annaments  m  their  own  ports.  The  fighting 
canoes  were  managed  altogether  by  paddles;  the  smaller  vessels  had  a 
mast  and  saU,  with  a  sort  of  house  or  canopy  in  the  middle.  It  vtf 
conjectured  that  there  might  be  7760  men  in  the  whcde  fleet. 

But  with  all  this  formidable  forces  Otoo  was  obliged  to  suocomb  to 
the  commander  of  a  single  English  vessel,  who  took  it  upon  him  to 
execute  justice  on  one  of  King  Otoo's  subjects,  in  conscqnence  of  an 
attempted  theft  of  a  water  cask.  The  thief  was  caught  in  the  act, 
sent  on  board,  and  put  in  irons.    Otoo  demanded  or  requested  his 
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releB0e»  but  Cookdedared^  that  as  lie  coBfltandy  reqpectod  tlie>  proferty 
of  the  Otaheitans,  and  paniahed  stealing  in  his  own  people^  it  was  nut 
just  that  the  depredations  of  the  islanders  should  be  encourafsd  by 
impunity.  He  knew  thai  Otoo  would  net  punish  the  oulpri^  so  he 
detennined  to  do  it  himscdf,  which  he  justified  on  the  principle^  that 
it  was  indispensable^  for  the  preservation  of  the  Otaheitans  themselFSS, 
that  the  systsm  of  vobbery  ^ould  be  etaedosd  by  a  Sfifireiieexaaiple^  as 
otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  preteet  tiiam  from  b^ngshe^  to 
death.  The  Captain  nesistbd  the  .ibtveaties'eteu  of  ite  Kin^s  sister, 
and  only  pledged  himself  that  the  man's  life  shonld  be  4^ared.  Otoo 
disoontiimed  his  opposition.  The  criminal  was  brought  to  diore  under 
a  guard,  and  tied  to  a  post  The  crowd  were  warned  to  keep  their 
distance^  and  the  prisoner  received  two  dozen  of  lashes  in  the  presence 
of  all.  Notwithstanding  the  timidity  imputed  to  the  Otaheitans  in 
general,  the  man  sustained  his  punishment  with  great  firmness:— per. 
haps  it  was  not  dealt  witii  as  much  sincerity  as  if  an  English  offender 
had  been  the  suliject.  It  is  certainly  a  questionable  point  how  far  such 
an  exertion  of  authority  by  an  alien  is  feconciiaUe  with  the  European 
law  of  nations;  but, 

.    ^Whue  loBw  mn  60  no  tif^  ^ 

The  Otaheitan^^hkftainif  wei«  not  dkogetU^iti^enMHe^^  tl»6>ti&ti<ibal 
disgrace.  iTowlalihilnugWNl  the  peoplifr  en'tiie  ttetsbstity ^^ttvet^ng 
such  punishments  'in>  future;  l^  veibtmitig^  theii'  manners.  Neither  the 
speech  nor  the  cat-o'^ine-tails  |Mt)diioed  any  lasting  amendment.  A 
night  or  two  after  the  discipline,  the  sentry  allowed  his  musquet  to  be 
stolen. '  The  fear  of  Oook's  resentment  made  all  tiie  neighbourhood 
quit  their  habitations ;  but  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty,  and 
repeated  application,  that  the  musquet  was  restored.  When  once  the 
acquisitive  and  secretive  propensities  of  man  have  gained  by  indulgence 
tiie  strength  cf  instinet^  neither  fear  nor  shame  will  make  tlWe  j^erer 
honest,  though  they  may  make  him  miserable.  Nor  utill  the'hal^  be 
ccHrreoted  by  >ohange  of  Haveumslanee,  aReratiOii  of  laws/iArliAafproir^bient 
of  condition*  There  nfiist  be  a  change  ^Mtttre^-^  11^  Matoe.^  ^>' 
The  bread  fridts'of'Otafaettc^  wei^ Very  iiseAil  as  a  Stiecedaueum'lbr 
biscuit,  whidi'it  was  highly  necessary  to  economise.  ProNrisioo»of  idl 
kinds  were  uncommonly  i^ntifii],  and  the  people  had  overcome  their 
reserve  in  parting  with  their  stores.  The  Otaheitans,  unlike  the  New 
2«ealander8,  had  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  value  of  domestic  animals. 
Two  goats  left  by  Captain  Fumeaux  in  the  former  part  of  the  voyage 
had  become  great  favourites,  and  were  in  a  fair  way  to  multiply.  The 
people  of  the  Society  Islands  had  a  passion  for  cats,  a  quadruped 
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quite  new  to  them  ;  and  Captain  Cook  distributed  more  than  twenty  at 
OtaMte  alone.  Sheep  did  not  take  kindly  to  tlie  dimate  or  faerimgey 
but  died  ahnost  as  soon  m  they  were  set  iishore. 

It  wfll  be  remembered,  that  during  our  commander's  iirst  voyage,  lie 
was  jmned  by  an  Irish  sailor,  who  was  accused  of  deserting  from  the 
Dutch  serFiee.  This  man  now  belonged  to  the  Resdution,  and  was 
one  of  the  gunner's  mates.  Being  a  poor  homeless  creature,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  he  should  think  of  adopting  Otaheite  for  his  country. 
He  was  detected  in  the  act  of  swimming  to  shore.  The  example  cf 
desertion  could  not  be  tolerated ;  but  had  he  s^ed  the  commander's 
consent  to  his  remaining,  it  probably  would  not  have  been  refused. 

Cook  next  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend  Qree,  at  Huaheine.  The  old 
chief  was  as  friendly  as  ever ;  but  the  natives  exhibited  such  a  dispo-' 
sition  to  plunder,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  overawe  them  with 
a  solemn  progress  through  the  island,  at  the  head  of  f<n*tyueight  men. 
The  temerity  of  these  tshinders  was  partiy  ascribed  to  certain  indiffereot 
shots,  who,  in  their  shooting  parties,  had  let  the  ignorant  learn  that 
fire..arms  are  not  fatal  in  every  hand.  During  their  abode  in  Hua- 
heine, the  English  gentlemen  were  spectators  of  a  dramatic  piece,  in 
which  their  own  characters  were  pretty  freely  represented.  The  snb^ 
ject  of  this  entertainment  was  the  adventures  of  an  Otaheitan  girl,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  left  her  parents  to  follow  the  strangers.  Now 
there  was  present  a  female  who  was  partly  in  this  predicament,  haviBg 
taken  a  passage  in  the  ship  down  to  Ulitea.  She  was  almost  as  viokjitiy 
affected  by  the  play  as  the  King  in  Hamlet,  particularly  at  the  conclu- 
sion,  which  represented  her  reception  on  returning  to  her  friends.  So 
powerful  is  Huahenian  dramatic  satire.  Perhaps  some  persons  may 
think  the  stage  of  Huaheine,  from  this  sample,  more  moral  than  that 
of  Drury  Lane  or  of  Govent  Garden,  where  the  comedy  generaUy  ooo. 
dudes  with  the  triumph  of  the  runaway  lovers.  When  Captain  Cook 
bade  adieu  to  Huaheine,  as  he  supposed  fbr  the  last  time,  and  toM 
Oree  that  they  should  meet  no  more,  the  venerable  chieftain  wept 
bitterly,  and  said,  ''Let  your  sons  come,  and  we  will  treat  them 
weD." 

Equally  affecting  was  the  parting  with  Oreo,  the  chief  of  Ulietea, 
where  the  vessel  next  touched.  When  Oreo  could  not  obtain  of  Cook 
a  promise  to  return,  he  requested  above  all  things  to  know  the  name  of 
his  burial  place.  Cook  answered  without  hesitation  Stepney,  the  place 
of  his  residence  in  London  :  but  when  the  same  question  was  put  to 
Forster,  he  replied,  that  it  was  impossible  a  man  who  used  the  sea 
should  know  where  he  was  to  be  buried.  Those  who  have  imagined  a 
prophetic  import  in  the  casual  words  of  men,  might  almost  fimcy  a 
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reproof  and  a  pvedictioa  in  Fonter's  answer^  sadly  fHlfitted  in  Cook's 
untimely  finte  and  distant  graFe. 

As  Cook  had  then  no  expectation  of  ever  revisiting  the  Society 
Islands,  and  knew  not  when  another  British  ship  might  find  its  way 
th|ther,  Oedidee  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  accompany  his  new 
friends  further.  Yet  he  was  very  loath  to  part  When  the  ship  sailed 
away,  "  he  burst  into  tears,  and  then  sunk  back  into  his  canoe/'  He 
was  a  youth  of  amiable  dispositions,  but  almost  wholly  ignorant,  even 
of  the  customs,  manners,  and  religion  of  his  own  countrymen. 

June  5th.  Our  voyagers  left  Ulietea  next  day ;  saw  Howe  Island, 
a  mere  reef.  On  the  16th  discovered  Palmersten  Island :  both  these 
were  uninhabited.  On  the  90th  land  appeared^  which-  manifestly  was 
an  abode  of  man ;  but  of  men,  as  it  proved,  so  ferocious  and  intractable, 
that  their  country  received  the  title  of  Savage  Island.  All  endeavours 
to  bring  thekn  to  pariey  fiiiled :  they  rushed  on  with  the  fiiry  of  bulls, 
hurling  their  darts,  imdiamayed  by  the  sight  or  report  of  musquetry. 
One  javelin  passed  close  over  Cook's  shoulder:  at  the  instant,  his 
impulse  was  naturally  to  shoot,  but  his  piece  missed  fire,  which  he 
afterwards  considered  as  a  providential  escape  from  biood^guiltiness. 

Quitting  this  inhobpitaUe  shore  in  haste,  the  Resolution  steered  for 
the  south  west,  and  after  paisstng  several  small  islands,  arrived  on  the 
26th  at  Anamocka,  the  Rotterdam  of  Tasman.  Aa  soon  as  the  vessel 
was  at  anchor,  the  natives  brought  down  their  provisions,  consisting 
chiefly  of  yams  and  shaddocks,  which  they  were  ready  to  barter .  for 
trifles.  As  usual,  they  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  their  thievish 
propensity,  taking  things  which  could  not  be  spared.  To  procure 
restitution,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  formal  invasion.  All  the  marines 
were  sent  adiore,  and  drawn  up,  full  armed,  and  in  military  array. 
Some  resistance  was  offered,  and  one  of  the  islanders  was  wounded 
with  small  shot  Peace  being  restored,  the  C^itain  endeavoured  to 
make  amends  to  the  sufferer  by  a  present,  and  had  his  wounds  dressed 
by  the  surgeon. 

Anamocka,  or  Rotterdam,  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  each  side  extend, 
ing  between  three  and  fdur  miles  There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in 
its  productions  or  population,  which  closely  resemUe  those  <tf  Tongata. 
boo ;  but  the  land  is  less  fertile,  and  the  cultivation  far  more  imperfect 
Like  others  in  the  same  group,  it  is  surrounded  by  innumerable  small 
islands,  which  might  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  suckers  around  a 
parent  tree.  Cook  learned  the  names  of  about  twenty^  lying  between 
north-west  and  north-east,  two  of  which  are  of  remarkable  height,  and 
one  was  supposed  to  be  a  vdcano.. 

Pursuing  their  course  to  the  west,  our  navigators  passed  and  named 
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Tortkblatidt  0%%  l^e^i  of  .^uly,hij^  land  waft  aeeobeMingmtb 
westi  yhfch  was  rightly  .conQlu.de4  to  be  tjbat  vbich  Quinw  had  mis- 
taken  for  a  southern  continent,  and  named  Tienra  Australia  del  ^llqaritu 
£^ilo,  and.w^^cll^  BomiainnlJf,  diacoTerfng.  .the  supposed  oontineot  to 
he  n0|  ni^  than  ^^dystfer  of  rjal^'  i^  name^  the  Oreat  Cydades. 
The  fifs^  of.  this  gi^up  wlfiph  t^^  Captain  jia^ted' waa  MalliooUa  Ai 
ua^^  ho  invi^^e  .mitires  po  4  fri0|idly  fco^ivneroe ;  but  the  pugnadly 
of  afL  jndindualj  who  w^  repelled  as  he. was  ateppiBg  into  the  host, 
had  ;qe^ly  b^niatUn^^  with  fatal  loopsequ^noes.  He  .was  armed  with 
aibow,  whidhhe  offeredito  draiiriirst  against  the  lijiMit  V.^per,  and  wheD 
his  countrymen  stopped  .^||i;i»  (^iff^^ja  d(^  ,»>  .C^^n.Qook.  Two 
djfi^^i^  of.safallil^t  wen^  p)ef[;ep8|^to  w^  hf m!  i^etry^ ;  and  whco 
hei4^cqpfp^  hia  bc^w  ^f$H  pi4d|edf^ff,  amowS'  h^ja^  ito*  shower  from 
ano^T  q^a^^  hi^t  a  grea^t^giw  6ni  with  b^l  pit  t^  ^rch^rs  to  rout 
wij|hoi|t,|iiloiad8hed*  An  hour  or  'two  after^  the  English. landed  from 
th^e  hf^ta,  i^  the  fac^f&.^f  four,  or  five.hup^red  people  aasemblek  an  the 
8hi>re»  all  awed  witii  hows,  but  they,  offer^  pQ  .(^position..  Cook  nod 
a  chieftaj^  mutually  eschanged^  palm  branches, ,  in  ratification  of  pesce. 
P^nnissiqn  to.  cut^wood  i^. asked  and  granted  in  dumb  show,  for  the 
la^igiiagi^  #f  .Mallicollo  ia  not  apfNirenlly  connected  with  the  dialects  of 
Otaheite,  New  )2ea](andj  (n^  the  Friendly  Islands,  All  vf,9!at  on  quietly 
th^noefosth^  but  vary  .little-  b^in^  ic^d  l^.ti^ai^sactedj  ff^use  the 
pfKOfde  of  MallicoHo  set  1^  value  on  any  thing  which  the  stravgen  had 
to  ofler*  Wh^t^v«r  bai^gaii^  they^did  ii^e  th?y  spri^ulooaly  fiilfiUei 
Even  ivi^n  therl^fosolutipn  waa  uodeiy  way*  i).pd  thfy  might  .easily,  hf 
dmpfiing  aa^m^in  th^ioanoea^  have  evad^  ii^&r  eqgagenQi,€;nt8,  they 
pleased  abQut>the  ship,to,.deli^er  the  articles  that  l^d.^e^  purchafloL 
One  mantfoUowed  t\^e  reas^l  a  good  w|i^)  and  d^4  P^  <99iv^  up.^with  her 
tilh  the  thing  he  had  beein paid  foK  wa^ forgo^tan;  and  t^oq^  serertl 
of  tha»Graw  ofl^^red  to  purchaae  Jt,  .hf  iaaiated  on  gining  it  to  the  right 
owner.  .1  Only  one  attempt  jat, theft  was  npiad^  aud  thei\  rcftatotioD  was 
obtained  without  trpubl^«  This  honest  p^^ple  are  tl^e  ii^est  hmgi 
that  our  navigators  .had  met  ,with ;  black,  stunted^  wooUy.headed,  fUU 
fooed^  and  ipoDk^y«.viei^gpd.  They  had  o^ver  seen  &idog,  and  were 
hj^ly.delighted  with,  a  nude  api  female^  of  that  species  which  Cook 
left  on  thorisjiaDd.  Setting  sail  on  the  ,23d  of  July^  our  naTigaton 
passed  by  several  small-  islands,  to  w^iqji  pamp  we^e  given,  either  as 
mamooals  pf  friendship^  or  .compliments  .to  gxe^tness,;  thus.  Shepherd's 
Isles  werp  called  a^ter  the  Plumian,  Prof^sor  pf  Astronomy  at  Caoi- 
bridge^  a<l^A>^i^  imtiioatie  pf  the  (^tain's.  Moptagu,  Hinchinbrook, 
ai^d  Sandwich  iales^  recprd  the  parties  iurpower  at  th^  period  of  their 
discovery,    A  lall  obelisk  of  i^pd^  tl^  inaooe^iUe  haunt  of  nuraenxtf 
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flba-bhtb^  olytahkdl  the  desfj^fttidki  €i  the  Monument,    AD  th^ese  s^ols  « 
of  earth  were  un^Valntedj  though  tii6  appearanee  of  Sandwich  Uaad 
pronnsed  fertility. 

The  next  place  ai  which  the  ships  called  was  flrroimmgO>  where  they 
hoped  to  ohtain  supplies.  The  inhabitants  crowded  to  the  beach 
with  the  most  friendly  indications — ^intending  to  tempt  our  voyagers 
ashore  and  then  butcher  them.  This  design,  howerer,  was  detected 
by  the  Tigilanoe  of  Cwk,  and  a  ddrmish  ensued,  in  which  several  of 
the  treacherous  barbarians  fell,  aAd  pretended  to  be  dead,  but  when 
they  thought  themselves  unobserved,  scrambled  away.  The  scene  of 
this  transaction  was  properly  designated  Traitor's  Head. 

Tanna  was  the  next  stage.  The  inhahitante  here  at  first  shewed 
open  hostility,  but  Cook,  by  the  report  of  the  gi«at  guns,  contrived  to 
terrify,  without  injuring  them,  and  they  became  civil  enough.  They 
were  suspected  of  being  cannibals,  because  they  asked  whether  the 
fib^sh  were  so-*-rather  a  dubious  ground :  at  any  rate,  tliey  cannot 
plead  necessity  for  eating  their  species,  since  Tanna  is  a  fertile  spot, 
abounding  in  bread-fruits,  cocoa-nuts,  hogs,  and  poultry.  The  lanx 
guage  of  the  aborigines  was  peculiar ;  at  least  Mr.  Forster,  a  speco. 
lative  linguist,  pronounced  it  to  be  different  from  all  that  had  been 
heard  befdre :  but  there  were  in  the  island  many  settlors  from  Erro. 
nan^  who  had  introduced  a  dialect  of  the  Malay,  Or  common  Polynesiaft- 
tongue.  The  people  of  Tanna  are  of  middle  stature,  slender  and 
nimble,  averse  to  labour,  but  very  expert  in  the  use  of'  their  weapons  ;. 
in  so  mudi,  that  they  convinced  the  astronmner  Wales  of  Homer^a 
authenticity: — ^'^ I  must  oonfbss,"  says  he,  **  I  have  often  been  led  to* 
ihink  the  feats  which  Homer  re]Mresent8  his  heroes  as  performing  witk 
their  spears,  a  little  too  much  of  the  marvellous  to  be  admitted  into  an- 
heroic  poem :  I  mean  when  confined  within  the  stndt  stays  of  Aristotle. 
Nay,  even  so  great  an  advocate  for  liim  as  Mr.  Pope  admits  them  to  be 
surprizing.  But  since  I  have  seen  what  these  people  can  do  with 
theik*  wooden  spears,  and  them  badly  pointed,  and  not  hi  la  hard  nature, 
I  have  not  t&e  least  ei^beptfdn  to  any  one  pUsdg^  in  thait  great  poet  on 
diat  account.  But  if  I  see  fewer  excep<Sons,  lean  find  infinitely  more 
beauties  in  him,  as  he  has,  I  thifik;  Scart^lyan  dctiim,  ciktmitastance,  or 
description  of  any  kind  whatever  relating  to  a  spear,  which  I  have  not- 
seen  and  recognized  among  these  people;  as  tUeir  whlrltiij^' motion  and 
whistling  noise  when  they  fly ;  their  quivering  motion  as  they  stick  inr 
tiie  ground  wh^i  they  fall  ,*  dieir  meditating  their  dm  when  they  are 
going  to  throw ;  and  their  shaking  them  in  their  hand  as  tiiey  go." 

Tanna  is  a  volcanic  formation,  and  a  volcano  was  in  considerable 
activity  when  Cook  was  diere  in  177^  making  a  dreadful  nmse,  and 
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m^iShg'foHh  sowMAmed  sitiokl;,'  Sometiiiies  ilame,  and  admetinies  great 
stbiiesi'  ^B^tWeen  the  exprlosiofis  lAS^e -would  eltpde  a&'  inteind  of  two 
or  iSkrH  Mindtes.  At  the  foot  of  this  volcano  were  several  hot  springs, 
sittd^fn  ftk  ^id^tvere  fisdui^s,  wbenee  (ssued  sulphurous  )uid  mephitic 
vapour.  Cook  sent  out  an  exploiring  party  to  examine  this  nataral 
curiosity  completely;  but  ihey  met  with  so  many  obstacles,  partly 
aHsing  from  th«  suspicions '  of  the  natires^  for  which  Cook  generouslT 
aSndprhilosojphically  apologises,  that  they  returned  without  aocompiiBh- 
ing  their  purpose.  They  ascertained,  however,  tiiat  the  crater  is  not 
on  iii)e  ridge,  but  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  that  the  exj^osioDs 
afe  TticfBt  violent  after  long  continued  rains. 

^^'Th^^'ifi^ieessaiy'  business  of  taking  in  wood  and  water,  neither  of  whtdi 
Mld^b^eh  prdcuted  at  Errbmango,  detained  our  voyagers  for  Some  time 
at  Tai^ria.  The  native^  became  quSfe  reconciled  to  their  Visitors,  and 
adlo^ed  ^tMm^tb  wander  about  and  shoot  in  the  woodi  witfaocit  the 
^^ht^^f  ttiole^tion.  Cook,  With  all  his  vigilance, '  could  tM  always 
pi'eV^'nt  hh  peoplt  from  ibuslng  the  powei*  which  fik^-arms  bestow.  Oo 
one  bccai^on,  when  a  few  little  ilaked  boys  had  pelted  with  fiebMes  tiie 
m^U  employed  in  cutting  Wood,  the  petty  officers  on  dbty  fir^,  send 
though  the  Captain  severely  reprimanded  them  for  th^ir  teiMR^dii^ 
Hlttftines^,  another  seiktry  killed  a  native  with  even  le^s'pttMrOCSEitleit,  in 
the  commander's  sight.  ,  »  ^      .  .  . 

'  The  Resoltition  sailed  fiV)nt  Tanna  on  the  1st  6f' September  .^  on  the 
4t^  came  ih  sight  dfan  Island,  the  natrte  kppeHatToil  of  whtch  oor 
navigators  could  never  I^arn.  Captaib  Codk  called  it  New  Odedonia. 
They  remained  here  for  sotne '  time,  earring  ota  a  very  amiCaMte  com. 
tterce  with  the  natives,  and  particularly  witli  the  cUief  Te^Amoma,  to 
whom  the  OEtptiiin  presented  a  dog  and  bitch,  and  a  yoimg  boar  and 
sow.  The  first  were  received  with  etstacy^  but  when  the  fwgs  were 
sent,  the  chief  was  from  hom^,  attd  his  attendants  accepted  them  with 
a  good'dettl  of  eeremonioushesitatidn.    -' 

Th'e  New^  CJaledonian^  Cook  conjectured^  t^  be  a  niingled  race, 
betw^to  the  f»eople  of  Tanna  and:  of  «%(i  Priendfy  Isle*,  or  of 
N^w  Zealand.  '  Forfiter  oould  triice'  no  sikudd^  i^  th^^  hakgoMge 
to  l^at  of  ^atty  ot9lto  tribe;  bttti  the'  geneof^gicil^'  abd  kffiirittes  of 
unknown  and  unwritten  languages  are  not  to  be  determi^Md  in  a 
fortnight.  The  New 'Caleddnians  are  stout,  a^ive,  and  "well  liilkd^ 
their  hair  black  and  curly;  tiei  woblly,  thc^ir  beards  thic3c  aiid  crisp: 
Kke  tbi'p^ple  of  lSn6m9,ng&,  they  besineju*  theii^  bodies  willi  divers 
c61ourcJd  |rignients.  '  Their  only  habiliment  is  'a  wrapper  of  baiic  or 
phtted  l^ves;  Their  huts*  aire  ^nitetfthiig  like  f»ee^ives,''ooni|]osefd  of 
sticks  wattl^  witli  reeds,  titaedied  and  carpetted  with  dry  grttss.  With 
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regard  to,  the  arts  and  convenieiioeft  of  life,  .tfiQy  se^na  U>  hiold  a  muldle 
place  between  the  Australia^  savages  and  the  almost  dvUized  Qta- 
heitans ;  but  ia  the  dereloponent  of-  the  moral  sense  thej  are  perhaps 
farther  advanced  than  either.  Captain  Cook  pays  .a  hi^  compUmeot 
to.  the  chastity  of  the  New  Caledonian  females. 

•  On  the  13th.  of  Septemher  the  Resolutioii  sailed  with  a  de^gn  to 
examine  the  coast  Qf  New  Cakdonia,  but  such  were  the.  perils  of  the 
cinsmt,  that  the  commander  felt  it*  his  doty,  eoqsidering  tha  state  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  long  voyage  yet  before  him,  to  leave  the  survtty  in 
some  measure  inotoplete.  Yet  he  aacertained  that  New  Caledonia 
was,  next  to  New  Zealand,  the  largest  country  in  the  South  Pacific, 
and  that  it  jurnishes  exe^^lent  tii^ber  of  the  spruce 'pine  speciesji  well 
adapted  for  masts  and  spass.  This  discovery  wag  valu^e^fof  e^qepl 
New  Zealand,  h^  had  not. found  an  island. in  the  ^putk-Sea  whe^e  1^ 
ship  cov^ld  supply  henself  with  a « mast  or  yiwrd^.l^t  her  ms^essity  be 
what) it  anight  .  The  first  opportunity  of  examining -these  .e^cvio^l^le 
trees,  the  distant  appeaiamoe  of  which  had  given  rise  to  sundry  conj^p*- 
tures^  was  on  a  small  islet  to  the  sbuth-ea^t^  whi^hTec9tViBd,,ti«  ^pp^ 
priate  deaigsatio^  of  Isb  of  Pines;  Another  Uttle  plot,of  qartt^  pre* 
aenting  many  new  species  of  plants^  was  entitled  Qotany^Isl^^  ^hichif 
rather  too  hard  upon  Botpny  Bay.  Ci^tajii  Cook^  lik^  m^at  £ngliiah* 
men,  betrayed  a  poverty  in  the  invention  of  namesi  ...  1 

Z^eavingithe  coast  of  New  Caledonia,' the  Captain  steered  soi^tljueast, 
and  discoireved. Norfolk  Island;  so  nam^d.in  honour  of  the  noble .fiaaqiljr 
of  Howard.  .  Xt  waa  then,  and  we  beliere  is  jiow»  uninbafaitedg,  jthougb 
a  BritiBh  odopy  farmme  ;»»  we«  settled  or  impciMp^L  the^.  Jt» 
lofty  ground,  abundant  in  fine,  forest  trees,' eqHsciaUy.  the  Jturacaria 
excelstty  or  ^rfdk  pine«  The  New  Zealand  flax,  grpw^  4cve  Ju;^^ri- 
antly,  and  the  British  settlers^  in  1793,>  sei^t  for  two  New  Zesian4^ 
to  instrust  them  in  the  method  of  spinning  and  weayipg  it  Unforttt- 
nately,  flax^dressing  in  New  Zealand  19.  exclusively  a  femi^®  ^emplpy- 
ments  the  two. persona  qarriad  to  Norfolk  Isle- were  b^b  i9ales,;''the 
one  a  warrior  and  tiie  other  a  priest-*-*aadi  could  .give  as  little  infosm- 
•ation  on  the  clothing  manufacture  of  their  oouatry,^  as  coul^  be  expected 
from  the  military  or  clergy  of  Europe  on  the  arcana  of  l^yJike  aoconu 
plishment  ...  *     . 

From  Norfolk  Lde  the  Resolution  made  for  New  ^alf^id;^,and 
anchored  in  Ship  C^ve,  Queen  Cbarlot|e's  Sound,  on  tl^  IStl^  o£  Qcta* 
ber.  Little  of  moment  occurred  during  this  fouirth  visit  of  ourv  com- 
mander to  Poenamoo.  .  At  his  first  arrival  he  found- the .  country 
deaerted,  and  the. gardens  which  he  had  phmted  run  wild.  On  looking 
for  the  bottle  which  he  bad  hidden  when  he  bat  took  Jeii,ve»  he  foujad 
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a^JliaioraadttiOy  wgaifyuig  thai?'  iVimeMUi  hdl  f<M«d  it,  kit  no 
k^htmwt^MX  eoKitBnArig  tke  tUbt^ilent  ftl»  of -Ae  AdmttiiM*  Ni 
iiriiabitati«B  appeawd  tiU'tlK ' i4th,  and  theil  thej  wen  diy  asd timii 
at  ^rat,  btti:  wlieh  tlMljr  fauad  Dhal^  it  waaOoek  Wlio  bad  amvad^  ^^  joy 
took  tlie  ;{dace  of  h$T,  those  who  had  taken  refiige  in  the  wooda  hami 
forth,  feapbg  and  ahontittg'  (for  odalncy,  and  cnhraeing  tbov  old 
•equaiottinoea  with  teara  of  deBgfat"  Tbehpe  vaa  more  in  aheir  tm^am 
tavora  aikl  auddaar  jof  thaa Oiafc  at  that  tiina  luideraload.  HeeoaU 
fliot  but  be  jdeaaed  with  what  appeared  a  gemikie  edfoaioa  of  yatitafc 
from  an  oy^owing  hlsavi.  Yet  the  toffterioaa  ■nawew  ar  detanaiaed 
ignorance  of  the  *N^  0ealaadtt8'lrheneter  the  Adrantmre  was  aUaddi 
to,  might  iMiTe  vMuMmI  tUe  Ai^piaonti  of  a  Idn  ^dutiaua  ateiN  Tk 
ttttth;  wMeh  U' tte«4^  imbir  «lll'4ia' retaam  ta  Eafbadi  wai  tiw^ 
Farmfaiix,  trfaGf'%ad"pamd  <4bta[ipa]i]^>ii4th' ^eaf  ^^ilijael  ifomig  tki 
ab^ites  of -Oetobef,  1779,  aftiFad  in^  flhip  Cote  in  the  beginaiiig  d 
tj&otwhet,  airf  fonnd  Ihe  bottle  -aadc  4iraetioaa  which  his  eeoMrtlni 
Mt  He  waited  mtat  time  to  rei^  lay  'in  wa*er,  Ac,  and  m^M  laaif  ti 
aail  en  the  17ti):  Intettdbig  to  iMigh  aaehori  the^>  next  kioniaK,  k 
aent  off  ode  of  the  laiAshiltti^  with  a'ba«l'a  erewto  gaihr#  a  fot  aiU 
greens,  the  use  of  which  hU  aiMp  htod  learned  .dmkf  toi  ap|Miti^ 
Sreniiig  eanie,rand  ihe  heat  ^did-.no^  #eiu»n  aoootding  M  4iid«i«,  it 
which'  Captain  '^^neaux ' wiia  pMhaUy  iiaAe  j  hut  wban'  diniwg  cai^ 
and  atill  M  b6a);,<he  bacanhe*  ahuraiBd,  and  hiAating  ani  the^lauabh,  wt 
Mt.  (albtwaids  Adnfinl) 'Btamy,  with  atvotfier  honfa  «vew  and  In 
nMtfinea^inaeafeheftte'miMrinjg.  -TliafltafraaiMiiypiainid.  Tkepvlf 
had  bee»' aurpiiasdi  mabsaia^  aad^^ainn.iiOrha  Adi^entma  i^fito^ 
New  SeaiiMdl'in^olie  hadtaifeilig  >tba»feaiflDd'  i^ftdtaeiod  ififlESIed  |f  tk 
WenA'-Qn'tfae'tniwddrek^'of  »Mhi4an^  »but(whlmi«tt^Boro|ie8wahip'«n 
nwn  iii'the  eo«^,*the'ttr^  iaiprdMbMv^iAe  MUina  wmld  dutuaOf  H 
that  kiwia  eoto  tb  at»<attge-<he>inHii<WK/*  Bmlwhew^theyifonndfi^vii 
not  Fnrtleanx,  but  Q»Aki  whoin>  tMy  Mgfi%  atippdnMl  toiWiaraMi^ 
ef  what  had  «i^  p$(tiB,it9y4ik*hb$^^ilmmi^ 
and  expreaaed  their  joy  with  their  usual  yehemence.  But  ii%ds  a  jtij 
which  mesC'poe^ehttre  folt^  •attsMi  dsgaeeai  smiM  tiaae  ^^adMr. 
Who  baa  not  ^iraspe^wMi  Aine*e^idsHgli«i4hi6  bnMhof  hMngtfto 
whom  he  trais  ^tfife  (uliiforeBt,!  aiinplyiteofUBe  4he  rap  at  the  deaf  id 
MBhed  the  apiafekenai^A  of  >adtaae  Attred«'or  'hated^tnaitatian  j  hdnD,a 
hitrroaawr,thebaaMr<>f»<<lhalkmgt,oragoildadnaer?^  :  i 
'  Whate^f^i^teMNterae'tosk^phee  between' €oQk  and  the  natiTeavai 
anawerdMal  to>dhk  Jnr  ba^auingi'  A  ahinf  >«aHeii  Pedem  in?eatad  tk 
BrttMi'OSmiHandet^'iritA  the > 'Siaf  !af=  hanenr^' the*  Marshal'^  batan  af 
Haw  Jealantf,auid^£l(aik  di«aaedPadan»  4a  to  oU  aidt  of'afelkn»iB 
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which  he  felt  hMOfmmfaeaod  imiderMliy.  .«iMiN^pdL  ,  Xim.  ffctftiiii, 
unwearied  in  his  eadeftFovn  to.ftifck  rtbe  j^landiWath.  wiwilf^.iFbicfa 
might  he  uattai  alike  to  the  nitire  pefulat^iju^nftt^f^  J^kivppem} 
ai  mi^t  TioMt  or  .tattle  in  tbit  »ei««>^.t|t|e9<9lPt»'«^tija^jM«  apiotfi^r-  l^fm 
and  aew.  Bwinanra  ao  pfidiiMV  nnijl .  40 .  itaaBy  .msftsm^^'  ^m^Jm 
ta  eucnnstaacea^  that  aaingif  fnirt»etpi^iiagili(w  A  few  yeai^f  ^  a  tilmly 
peopled  country^  wmld  nmUttiy  beydnd  .|ha,  fe«^itH»  /of  exl^impatipn. 
Nathiag.waaiabnr-of  the  pontes  iaft  ^a^^fgntiqrtogfffifHfliiiltfyrtp^b  an-  egjg^ 
which  appeared  to  be  B«v  lai^.r.  '    u      ■    -   '     ,'  -:,'*.  .^  c  • 

The  ahtp  hei^g  now  repaifftd^  tha  creW  refeeahi^.iMid  thf.  aatnoD^^ 
nieal  olaaet  yationa  tatiafivttetily  ptrfonued>  Captaii^j  Cook  ^aifed  frem 
Maw  Zealand. OB  idie  lOtb:  ef«  Nomnh^  tpr  fwwie  ihia  t(MrQh  ftqf\thf 
aettthent  ecmtiawtKI  At  iH'ja^w^ellikniiiVHi.that  th^  QoljnrfitQH  of  thit 
arduens,  painfull,. prolvacteA  hotuw^fti^y^  and|8(Mlti£aipun|iiti,ipw% 
thattheie  ia ndhahitaUe  c««ithieitt  to  he  ditopffred j,iap4;&4(rBemig 
wumtiTea  are  inther  dull  till  Aey  veaoh  tba  point  <tfi  htNTor^y.ve  ahal 
not  aoBorapany  oojr  nnvigafeor  any  longer  in  hia  tailingttoand  fro]am<ytfg 
the  ioB.  :We  SMistbii  howteTor,  oiftU  his  tffinding  hie^  ;€hrittni^  in 
CbristoaBa  8oind»  on^Ahe  ireat.  cymitf  of  iTi^rra  di^  Kuf go.  Chflittma^ 
in  an  fii|gliah  tia4giiiationy  it.ios^kiyrabljF  aaa^diAted  with  coU  wi^tth^ 
and  goad  cheer.,  ..In  Tierra.del  Fuego  dt  «cm  onlgritapport  th^.fyfa^ 
part  .of  ita-  chaaaefter. ..  A  imotm  deatbte  plooa  ^im  Qhm%ffm  ^9^mf 
cannot  he.< .Ytfl doabtbta tiie fwtndeiwrtdniQfc  '^ aihfyilth t9 Ibem .thfit'a 
fiw  tmmyf'^B  fomf  n Biitiab (ft«e.ai4«.diMl(( to  thm.  Th^whurboiin 
dieafy.an  it)wa%  J^mmk^goem'for  tMir  (Qhofltauio  diaa^,  and  M 
tonaiat  .it  Nhr  aro'ltbtL  iseqksvpf  Ti^rra  dfA  Fm^.withoQtithw 
haai^^..  ^Shmf  inKoitbfld)04o^iitfoiiifor  theiibataoifitti:  pb«ti^  aiegafit 
er  ofHriaua.  ipMCOifonnaliltny  iwich  'iA.(hlle,'nai|4>  Atgrnut  lof  .odtfop  .(a» 
■MN|ililMnfplatitoi#enartttpom)i'P«tfip«d^i^^  cramilt*'.  iSiltitiie 

hiMnanfaiMliiFatmem.tho:)9aiDOriigl7AMh«^^^  helfj^^ge^or^yw 
that  dwindkldihtoidet  tfie  ^Jtf  .fturomcM  .  Boug^KfUe  odM.  tiwm 
JBaoharaHc  tai  Omfc  fiMwrnoced^jbheiti  ftine  At#t  wvefdpcih^^gs  thtf  Mi 
ever  beheld*  *w  •       . .  1  ./i  it  *  L   r- 1  ^  ••!    ,*j.  /  /.  1      ,it  t.  .^•.',  ,,..  ,  i,it< 

.New  Yoairii  Bagvlf^&j'Vyti  spM^io*  j^  YiM'B.jhpri^ioM 
BUtuffiilsnd.^  9mfii  miHt^  idtiidai^.  it8.imi4ty|W^ejni»nie4  <Nw 

animtl  tribaa^iiOOlriiAwfliilhyfrfif.  hritf  mtioe^..  XborW»0(fpt  ittfocqv^lod 
by  the  aea  liona; ^thfr iwUfco  Jbears  poaMta.^ttve  tbiNNai(th#t9hi^.o«t 
poated  on  (thot  highe*  chfiit^  the'  p^ggpima  fix  tMr.  qiiaitan .where 
theat  to. the  niott ^taayitenimiulicotion  iwll^ the  atut; .olher  bMa  retm 
to  remoter  iphiflBet/  but  alLoooaalooallp  mingle  IM)gethtr«.J|i](epouit^.lo 
a  fem  yard.    Sagltt  and  1wltttBet»*$ra.JhtOl^p«nQfand)'Wl  the  man^  extg 
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with  sh^^  and  the  weaker  shew  bo  fear  of  the  stronger.  The  ialaod 
is  thronged  with  life>  and  the  li?ing  prey  upon  the  dead- 
Proceeding  from  Staten  Land>  Captain.  Cook  disoorered  Willis's 
Island^  Bird's  Isle^  and  South  Georgia^ — ^the  last,  a  land,  of  70  deg;reea 
compasS;  of  which^  woorthlesa  as  it  wa%  he  took  possession  in  the  King's 
name.  At  first  our  navigators  hailed  this  icy  waste^  where  no  Fi^geta- 
tion  ensted  but  a  coarse  tufted  ,gnis$,  wild  bumet,  and  the  no98  on  the 
rocks ;  where  not  a  tre^  was  tp  be  seen^  nor  a  shrub  big  enough  to  make 
a  tooth-pick ;  and  where  no  animal  food  could  ba  obtained  but  the  flesh 
of  seals  and  penguins,  to  which  bulloek's  lirer  is  an  Apieian  delicacy, — 
as  the  long  .sought  coptinent  of  golden  dreain3*  A  quaint  jbtonowr  ts 
t](ie  ;wann>h^arte4  o)d  Kfqg,  tQ  affix  hia  pan^  tp  the  p^aiiet  ^ost  remote 
frpp(i.  th^  sun,  ^d  tp  the  spot  of  eafth  least  in.  ferour  with  th^iwmc 

genia^  luminary-  ... 

J/eaFiqg.^QUtb.iCeorgia  (after  ascertaining  it  to  be  ^ jaland  by  aaiL 
vff^  r^und  it  in  a  fog)^  our  Ypyagt^s.proceeded,  on  thoir  djceary  a4^>eo. 
tures,!and  .on  the  31st  ipf  January  fell  ip  with  an  el^i^led  oo^tst,  the 
most  southerp  land  that  had  yet  beep  ^^soqiyerd,  ^d  thencf^.  pamcd 
Southern. Thule^  no  cpmfortable  place  to  be  wrecked  op,  of  «wluck  the 
I(eso]ution  was  in  no  small  danger,  from  the  great  western  sweU  settipg 
inxight.for  the  ^hore.  Cape  Bristol,  Cape  Montagu,  Saundev's  Isle, 
Candlemas  Isles,  and  Sandwich's  Land,  w^re  disooyered  by  the  6th  of 
February. .  The  opiniop  of  Cook  was  now  decided,  that  there  is  a,  tzact 
of  land  pear  t^e  pole*  which  is  the  source  of  the  ioe  spread  over  the 
Southern.  Ooe^,  and  that  it  extended  farthest  north  wherie  the  ioe 
appeared  farth^  north;  that,  is,,  towards  the,  Atlantic  or  Indian 
Ocean.  But  such  land  must  lie  chiefly  withip  the  a^K^rctic  drcl^,  am! 
be  fpr  ever  ipacoesnibla  Cook,  mo  boaster*  fearlesdy  awsertfd  tfajit.  no 
map  copld  venture  further  south,  in  .se^  beset  Wfth  ioe  and  fog*,  than 
he  had  don^  without  more  than  a  ;risk  of.  destruc^on^  .  He  therefore 
wisely  turned  bis  thppghts  po  fngl^d,  a^i  steered  porthward.  HaHng 
forniei^  tjbi^  4^tei:pijpiition»  h^  den^defl  pf  the  o%ers  and.  petty;  toffi. 
c^rsj.ip  pufsii^qe.of  bi?^  ipstructions,  the  log.bop^  apd  Jppqials  they 
had  kept,  fpd^ei^pjn^  t)iep^  .peyer,  tp  dfy.%e  jvbere..Oif,,l^(V'C  V  th^yJiad 
heen,  uptil  aptfe^riz^  by  the  Lpf^ioftb^,  Admiralty.  If  he. expected 
this  order  tp  b^  obeyedj  ^nd^that,.tpo,  when  his  Qopuni^jop^  authority 
should  peaa^it^e  showed  les^  than  his  psual  knowledge  of  hufoan  natare. 
I^ ,  th^.  passage  ,to  tli^  Cape,pf  Gopd  Hope^  he.  met  fil^  »  I>«tch,  and 
then  a  British  East-Indiamap  ^  the  fom^^  comjaian4pd  by  <Ca4rtain 
Bosch^  and  the  lattei^  by  Captain  Broadly*  ^P^  offpied.  our  juuri. 
gators  sugar,  siirrack,  ^nd  whatever  else  he  had  to  spare,  and  Broadly 
gave  them  tea,  fresh  prpvisions,  and  news^  which,  though  none  of  the 
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netv^est  (for  he  \t^as  returning  from  China)^  mu^  'still  have  been  new  to 
them.  From  these  vessels  Cook  was  Sbformed  of  what  had  befalleh  the 
Adventure  after  the  separation.  On  the  22d  of  March  he  anchored  in 
Table  Bay.  During  the  time  that  elapsed  from  his  leaving  the  Cape 
of  Grdod  Hope  to  his  return  to  it  again^  he  had  sailed  no  less  than 
20,000  leagues,  nearly  thi^  times  the  equatorial  circumference  of  the 
globe:  While  at  the  Cape  he  met  with  Crozet,  whom  he  descHbes  as 
a  man  of  abilities,  possessed  of  the  true  spirit  of  discovery. 

The  remainder  of  the  homeward  voyi^  was  over  ftmiliar  ground, 
and  needs  no  description.  Captain  Cook  left  the  Cape  on  the  27th  of 
April,  reached  St.  Helena  on  the  15th  of  May,  Fernando  Norhonha  on 
the  9th  of  June,  Fayal  in  the  Azores  on  the  14th  of  July,  Spithead  on 
tile  30th,  when  he  landed  at  Portsmouth,  having  been  absent  from 
Britain  three  years  and  eighteen  dajrs,  during  which,  amid  all  vicissi^ 
tndes  and  hardships,  he  lodt  but  four  men.  And  thus  ended  Cob)('s 
second  voyage.  Its  geographical  results,  though  important,  were  chiefly 
negative,  and  therefore  not  of  that  kind  on  which  imagination  dwells 
delighted.  He  had  destroyed  a  vision  of  fancy,  and  instead  of  aug. 
meiitin^  the  map  With  new  Indies,  had  reduced  islands  to  fog  banks 
and  ice  shoals,  and  continent$  to  inconsiderable  islets  and  reeft  of  coral. 
He  had  dl8C(^ered,^in  short,  ■  that  a  fifth  continent  was  as  little  to  'be 
hoped  for  as  a  fifth  sens^.  '  The  voyage  had  doubtless  been  beneficial 'to 
navigation,  to  nautical  astronomy,  to  botany,  and  to  scierice  in  general ; 
it  had  enlai'ged  the  natural  history  of  man  a  little  ; '  but  its  happiest 
and  direst  achievement  was  to  shew  how  life  and  health  may  be  pre. 
served  for  years  on  the  ocean,  and  how  ba^rbarians  may  be  awed  without 
cruelty,  and  conciliated  without  delusion.  '  >>  ' 

It  must  have  been  no  small  satisfaction  to  Cook,  that  no  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  Admiralty  Department  during  his  absence :  that  th^ 
same  Lords  who  employed  his  services  were  to  dispense  his  revk^ard. 
Lord  Sandwich  lost  no  time  in  recommending  him  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  his  remuiieration  was  not  delayed.  On  the  9th  of  August  he  was 
m^de  a  Post  Captain,  and  three  days  after  a  Captsun  in  Greenwich 
Hospital,  a  situation  of  dignified  repose,  which  he  had  fairly  earned, 
and  in  whi);h  he  might  honourably  have  sat  down  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days.    His  society  Was  sought  aSke  by  the  wealthy  and  the  learned. 

About  the  close  of  177^  he  was  proposed  a  candidate 'for  admission 
into  the  Royal  Society,  elected  on  the  29th  of  February,  1776,  and 
admitted  on  the  7th  of  March,  oh  wh9ch  occa^on  ^s  rbad  a  paper, 
addressed  by  C^ptai^  C66k  to  Sir  Jbfan  Pringle,  President  of  the  Royal 
SocfSety,  aiid  author  of  a  w^Il  known  wo^koh  th^  diseases  of  the  army, 
containing '' An  account  of  the  method  he  had  taken  to  preserve  the. 
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« 
healtb  of  tbe  crew  of  his  Majesty's  ehip  the  Roflohitioa^  dHrhig  her 

voyage  round  the  world/'  to  which  the  President  aad  Comcil  of  tke 
Society  decreed  the  Copley  gold  medal^  with  a  handBome  pm^yrie 
from  the  Presideiity  which  Cook  waa  not  present  to  hear;  nor  did  he 
ever  receive  the  modal  into  his  own  hands,  for  before  the  day  appointed  ^ 
for  delirering  it,  he  had  set  sail  on  his  last  expedition.  It  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Coc^,  to  whom  it  soon  became  a  sad  memorial  of  the 
departed. 

The  many  objections  raised  agunst  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  official  eom- 
pound  had  proved  the  folly  of  employing  professed  Literaieurs  to  dutU^ 
rect^,  and  flavour  the  unadulteisted  observations  of  competent  eye- 
witnesses.  Cook  was  himseif  the  narrator  of  his  second  royage,  and 
proved  himself  more  than,  equal  to  the  task.  His  style  is  just  what  it 
should  be-^like  his  meaning — thoroughly  English,  dear,  and  manly^— 
the  less  authorlike  the  better.  George  Forster  also  publisiied  an 
account  of  the  voyage,  which,  whatever  the  Admiralty  might  say  or 
think,  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  The  more  accounts  of  any  tram- 
actioa  proceed  from  eyewitnesses  the  better  for  the  interests  of  tmdi. 
The  astronomers  Wales  and  Bayley  produced  a  book,  chiefly  sdentilic, 
but  interspersed  with  general  observations. 

Cook  was  now  expected  and  intitled  to  rest,  but  neither  his  own 
spirit  nor  the  spirit  of  the  times  would  permit  him  to  do  so.  Thoogh 
the  question  of  a  southern  continent  was  decided  for  all  practical  par- 
poses,  there  was  another  great  geographical  problem  whidi  oontimied 
to  agitate  the  public  mind — ^that  of  the  possibility  of  the  passage  to 
India  by  the  north  seas.  Lord  Sandwich  was  meditating  an  expedition 
for  this  purpose,  and  wished  to  have  Captain  Cook's  opinion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  conducted,  and  the  person  to  whom  it 
diould  be  intrusted.  A  great  dinner  was  held  at  his  Lordship's,  at 
which  the  Circumnavigator,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and  other  people  of 
distinction  were  present.  The  north  passage  of  course  was  the  topic. 
The  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  project  were  eloquently  magnified, 
-^it  was  to  consummate  the  system  of  discovery  which  Cook  bad  all 
but  finished.  The  Captain's  imagination  was  fired :  at  last  he  leapt  up 
and  said,  ''  I  will  do  it ! "  This  was  just  what  was  wished,  perhaps 
not  more  than  was  expected,  but  what  qo  one  had  ventured  to  propose. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  177^>  Captain  Cook  received  his  commis- 
sion. Two  vessels  were  appointed  to  the  service,  the  Resolution,  com- 
manded by  Cook  in  person,  and  the  Discovery,  commanded  by  Captain 
Clerke,  a  meritorious  officer,  who  had  sailed  with  the  drcumnarigator 
in  former  voyages.  The  usual  plan  was  to  be  reversed:  instead  of 
seeking  a  north  west  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  TwdAc,  tlie  expe. 
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iilwamm  tomato  film  notibamftB^ 

wMteom^'^  Ammtt^taoA  annidi  for  a  paBs&ge-to  ttoEM.  ^An  mbt 
to  vmmA  am  mat  wm  paoRd  u^  177^a  ^dedarifig)  ^'Thtt  if  aayflhiji- 
beloiigii^  ta  My  of  .his  Mi^f'^siifcyeeiVtr  oriio  liift  Mflgtetf,  shili  ftii 
out,  and  sail  througli,  any  j^aaebge 'b7'flea>  twtvirettil.  «he  tAtiurtkr  attd 
IMillOcMn,  inaofdnieckidn  w  ftodMxxf  tiie  ii«rtten»  kcniipiiere 
to"  tfi«  nortli  oiAh^^e&md  dagwtf  ol^nartfeeni  ]Mtiide,4tlie)owiAta  ^  madk 
MpB,  if  beloi^ng  to  any  of  his,  Majesty^a  anbjecta^  or  tlie  oomifaBiidari- 
ofteera«id-«eattn»af'8lidi*dliiptMloQ|fuigto^Ma  lfi^att)r;aball<]««iffl»^ 

Hie  afa^iwai^r.fnniahedrmfck  av^  Alnag  littt  eabM  ontrilmta 
cMber  t»  the  aaoaaapUADifeait^rdi^  aMintdaatgii,  the  gtadtt]  ailraMeL 
neattof  arnnee/lbahailth  af  .*tii««ei«Nr}  or.  tli0  (tfb£tfMiig»aefdfi 
bemOowt  prQrjacla^with't1Wgia^^t«.thejklll^tato 

Caak  aAIai  out  of  Bymoiitii  £aMii4f  ^  Abe  li2tM^ ''uly^  itakingiifMi. 
bin  Oknal,  irho  Mt  Bii(^aad  iHlh  a.>iitta:taiie<af<|)teil8fie<aaid  fegratl 
Hferlndtwatt^a  gmat  Iaoh,'  and  iMaa.tpafa«a4  by-  Sif  Jaabftai^Itefw^Ida'bi 
tba*  coatemer^  oft  bis  Mtiva  eoUnli^.  <^ltai»  Glakte  waadotamcd  M* 
aome  time  longer.  Tbe  Reaolutita^  .bati]%  tooQb^  «t3iSaiienA»  aAd 
Vorki  Praya;  aacbared  ioIW^la  31^  ^A  tba^UM^/of  Oirtohe^ 
BiaoofiBiy  jainad  em  tba  bMiogf  iN#«airiw(*  wldltfaar*4fOoAipa  adOnl 
aoQibMiidMiaft  AedOkb;  On  tbe  JUMb:  of  fiadaaabef^tedf  vw  aaeni 
iribiebi fmfveA,to hen  jgt^mp  (d't^bDAfifw^-^ ivdiiml^an bonaut id tbw 
IWaab^di^povitrany  waore  riiaiioadlM^  37iro^  of^ 

largwriy^  iiiei»i0alMPriiif&<£d|»aifi'a.Iri^  'fAIUr^axpU*ifi^v1iMk< 
aoriat  «f.  (Kfli^gnriai^  Jiiftidj'  a  idiaaaablet  ta^mtaQr/^rflrbiabffvili  i«(4ial 
waatod«»n«iia^^iiij(bt'itlf;be,iMflad  Aalatti^  navb 

gatora.raiiiAB  forwVaii  flMdoomjaiLaUd,  twad  alM^b<*ed'iifi(Advditairrf 
Bhy  di|i11«elMlb  ^^uwlt^MlTE?.^  n^y  mwHawrroflbatfiiillabf^ 
taai^'^tbila  aay^praeadiDg  raab^r  ftamd  itbem  aanFi^es o^thaflairaaf 
adateiyr  bat'  pteaaafd^v  Mtfaar  tdoipf i^nov  appfebandibg  aviH  •  Ofeaaf? 
pfoadei^  of  bii  ata^taftoritf  th«*  a,ittaftJo^geis*aq«ftlatadr99iA  tbe-aAvaiu 
tatgaa/of  fcffilbwtiatt,  Itegiied  atrHbaifi  itdoMiiiaia  j^t biMH^  a  fto«vb  <ilrith 
thabrf  apeaiiB^  iNid  taorilM/tiiam  M^  aailt^  ttlttakfee, 

tbat'tbay  all  tmowmhjp  asd.lbfM  ;^«af8(|ia»,dfficatoy  iiif<reaavia^ 
tboir eonfidshiak  i  OaobtlaA  a<«M  a#iiie»ti(  «tbiar  jf^ft^  b^  1|iclifgb^tbfel« 
iraa  no  ehawta  tbit  ■abacp^r^iittfaf  vRmld.bara^ovad  l»  id^vaao;.  ^  Thougb* 
tb^ino^aaYvmreaof  tiiifigbiitbaal<Mdi49»egfnifJ^  oftbeDblaairarf 
attaaq^<  to  -tfttteea  ^ifeam^'.tt'  ^bif^b  tbe  mm  wei^  vary  indi^riaae. 
Gaafcialto  Ipeiyka  ^ib  gilBat»«Haa|>prab|ti9ar«f  aHA  piotfgate  gaHantry. 
It   may<  aeatt  attnelfMt' ivniaricaMafiMP  a  aUpTac^ 

4o 
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make,  liay^  and  yet  this  was  one  pmpoae  «f  our  Voyagev^a  tairying  ia 
Van  SiemeD'a  Land.  The  numerous  live  stock  vliidb  it  waa  propoied 
to  distritmte  among  the  South  Sea  islands  were  ruaning  short  ef  fn- 
render.  The  grass*  prored  coarse  and  scanty^  but  it  was  better  than 
none. 

The  ships  sailed  again  on  the  30th  of  January,  and  en  the  ISthof 
February  arrived  at  the  old  statiim  in  Queen' Chariotte^a  Sound.  And 
now.  the  New  Zealanders,  seeing  Omai  on  board,  and  condudingthattlie 
murder  of  Captain  Fumeaux's  men  must  hare  come  to  Cook's  knov. 
ledge,  instead  of  the  joy  which  succeeded  their  apprdienskms  on  the 
last  visit,  displayed  nothing  but.  sullen  mistrust,  and  for  some  time  do 
kindness,  no  promises,  could  induce  them  to  a^qfiroach  the  vessds.  M 
length  Cook  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  revenge  was  not  the 
ol^^ct  of  his  return,  and  they  became  as  &miliar  as  ever.  If,  howenr, 
he  refrained  from  shedding  blood  for  blood,  it  was  not  for  want  of 
ODunsel  to  the  contrary.  '^  If,"  sajrs  the  Captain,  *'  1  had  fidknred'fthe 
advice  of  all  our  pretended  friends,  I  might  have  extirpated  the  whole 
race;  for  the  people  of  each  hamlet  or  village  by  turns  ap|^ed  tone 
to  destroy  the  other."  In  particular,  there  was  a  chief  named  Kahoon, 
the  leader  in  the  massacre,  whom  his  countrymen  were  continiiafly 
pointing  out  as  a  proper  object  of  vengeance,  in  which  they  veie 
strongly  seconded  by  Omai.  Kahoora  almost  won  the  Captain's  adnu. 
ration  by  confiding  himself  to  his  honour.  He  came  to  the  diip 
in  his  canoe.  ''This  was  the  third  time,"  says  Cook,  ''that  be  hid 
visited  us,  without  betraying  the  smallest  aj^pearanoe  of  fear.  I 
was  ashore  when  he  now  arrived,  but  had  got  on  board  just  as  be  vs 
going  away.  Omai,  who  had  returned  with  me,  |»esently  pointed  him 
out,  and  solicited  me  to  shoot  him.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Kahoora,  threatening  to  be  his  executioner  if  everhepiv- 
suined;  to  visit  us  again.  The  New  Zealander  paid  so  little  regard  1o 
his  threats,  that  he  returned  the  next  morning  with  his  whde  hmifj 
men,  women,,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  twenty  and  upwaKdi 
Omai  was  the  first  who  acquainted  me  with  his  being  aloi^ade  die 
ship,  and  desired  to  know  if  he  should  ask  him  to  come  aboard.  I  tflM 
him  he  might,  and  accordingly  he  introduced  the  chief  into  the  cahio, 
8aym&  'There  is  Kahoora,  kill  him/  But  as  if  he  had  ibi^^t  he 
former  threats,  or  were  afraid  that  I  should  call  upon  him  to  perfona 
them,  he  immediately  retired.  In  a  short  time,  however,  he  retunMd) 
and  seeing  the  chief  unhurt,  he  el^iostolated  with  me  very  earaesdyi 
saying, '  Why  do  you  not  kill  him  ?  You  tell  me  if  a  man  kill  another 
in  England  that  he  is  hanged  for  it.  This  man  has  kitted  ten,  and  ]^ 
you  will  not  kill  him,  though  many  of  his  ceuntrym<m  desire  it,  aadit 
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muld  he  very  good.'  Qmai's  .arguraenta,  thofogli  tpeokuft  .eiMa||^> 
baring  no  weight  with  me,  I  desired  hun  to  aak  the  chief  why  he  killed 
Captain  Fnrneauz's  people?  At  this  ^leation  Kahoora  folded  lua 
^rmB,  huDg  down  his  head,  and  looked  like  one  canght  in  a  trap ;  and 
I  firmly  b^eve  that  he. expected  instant  death.  But  no  soobmt  was  he 
assured  of  his  safety  than  he  became  eheerfuL  He  did  not^  however, 
see«i  willing  to  give  me  an  answer  to  die  question  that  had  been  put  to 
hini»  till  I  had  again  and  again  repeated  my  premise  that  he  should 
not  be  hurt  Then  he  ventured  to  tell  us,  ^  that  one  of  his  oountrymeui 
having  brmt^t  a  .stone  hatchet  to  barter,  the  man  to  whom  it  was 
offered  took  it,  and  would  neither,  rietuni  it  nor  give  any  thing  for  it; 
9tk  whidi  the  owner  of  it  snatched  up  the  bread  as  an  equivalent^  and 
then,  the  quarrel  began.' "  * 

As.no  Skigliah  eye-witnesses  .survived  to  tell  the  real  ctrcumstanoes 
of  the  massacre  it  was  impossiUe  to  know  thetruth  or  falsehood  of 
Kahooia's  st<»7.  All  the  New  Zealanders,  however,  even  those  wiio 
desired  Kahoora's  death,  and  who  had  no  personal  concern  in  the 
biitchery,  declared  that  it  was  the  unpremeditated  consequence  of  a 
casual  disagieement;  and  Kahoora's  mode  of  accounting  for  it  was  as 
likely  as  any«  He  mi^  very  easily  have  invented  a  much  greater 
provocation. 

.  Thoii^h  €iq[>tain  Code  declined  all  measures  of  revenge,  he  widely 
look  much  greater  precautions  in  his  dealings  with  the  barbarians  than 
he  deemed  necessary  an  former  visits.  A  guard  of  ten  marines  con. 
stantly  attended  the  party  on  shore,  the  workmen  were*  well  armed; 
and  ^enever  a  boat  was  sent  out  it  was  furnished  with  means  of 
def<Mioe,  and  intrusted  to,  officers  well  acquainted  with  the  natives  and 
their  ways.  The  disaster  of  Fumeaux's  men  gave  the  Englisti  sailors 
so  thorough  a  hatred  of  the  New  Zealanders,  that  they  would  not  even 
aipj^oach  their  women,  a  circumstance  very  agreeable  to  the  commander, 
who,  thou^  he  could  not  altogether  prevent  illicit  intercourse,  always 
diseouraged  It;  and  aUy  combats  the  assertion,  that  such  transient 
Q»nnections  are  a  security :  among  savages.  He  maintains  that  they 
betray  more  men  than  they  save,-— ''And  how,"  he  pertinently  asks, 
''how  should  it  be  otherwise?  what  else  can  be  expected,  since  all 
their  views  are  selfish,  without  the  least  mixture  of  regard  or  attach- 
ment?" No  quarrel  occurred  during  this,  the  fifth  and  last  visit  of 
our  comrnj^der  to  New  Zealand.  The  people  supplied  the  crew  with 
plenty  of  fish,  for  notwithstanding  the  apparent  imperfection  of  their 
hooks,  they,  were  much  more  successful,  both  with  net  and  line,  than 
the  Englidi.    Cook  made  presents  as  usual  to  the  chiefs;  two  goats 
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nod  A.]dd  to  ooe,  two  pigB  io  anoAer.  He  did  tUak  of  leavjng 
•beep^  a  boll^  and  two  hetfevs  at  Queoi  Chariotte's  Sound,  Imt  findng 
no  cUef  able  and  viUuig  to  protect  animals  wUdi  oould  not  be  eon. 
€oaied>  he  relinqoiahed hiepurposfr.  He  w9b  infonned that  one chae( 
called  Tintou^  bad  a  coir,  and  many  cocks  and  bens.  80  be  had  hopes 
that  bis  endeavours  lor  the  benefit  of  tbis.singidar  and  improvable  xnoe 
would  be  finally  crovmed  with  saooess.  Though  the  vi^etaUes  he  hnd 
bitroduoed  had  been  neglected,  tiiey  had  sown  and  multiplied 
ad.re8y  and  the  potatoes  were  meliorated  by  the  change  of  soiL 

Preparing  to  quit  New  Zealand  for  -the  last  time,  Captaitt  Cook 
persuaded  by  Qmai  to  take  with  him  two  native  youths.  The  frdiev 
id  the  ooe  dismissed  him  with  indiierenoe,  and  even  stripped  him  of 
the  little  dotbing  he  bad;  but  the  mother  of  die  otber  took  leave 
with  all  the  marks  of  maternal  affection.  Tbe  CSsptain,  before  he  would 
assent  to  their  gmng,  took  care  to  make  them  understand  tlmt  they 
were  never  .to  return. 

On  tbe  37th  of  February  tbe  Resolution  and  Discovery  finally  got 
dear  of  New  Zealand.  Tbe  poor  boys  were  woeftiBy  oea  aide,  and 
repented  of  their  roving  when  it  was  too  late.  After  calling  at  aevcni 
islands/  the  names  of  which  we  need  not  particularixei  withoat  obtain- 
ing  many  refreshments,  our  voyagers  arrived  at  Annamooka  on  tiie  1st 
^  V*y«  Here  provisions  were  abundant  enough,  but  the  tbieviainiesB 
of  tbe  inhabitants  was  very  annoying.  They  cared  not  for  a  slighft 
pqipering  of  small  shot,  and  as  for  corporal  punishment,  jaa  naight  as 
well  lash  an  oak  tree.  Their  tattooed  skins  seemed  absolutely  i 
of  pain.  Captain  Gierke  hit  on  a  mode  of  punisbment,  which 
not  altogether  without  eifoct,  and  may  be  worth  the  oonaideratien  of 
the  revisers  of  tbe  penal  code.  This  was,  to  shave  the  beads  of  the 
oflenders  and  let  them  go. 

From  Annamooka  the  skips  proceeded  to  Hadpaee,  where  they  met 
with  a  friendly  reception  from  4ie  inhabitants,  and  from  Baroupa  the 
cbief.  There  was  a  reciprocation  of  presents,  dviHties,  and  sokmiiitaea : 
on  the  parts  of  tbe  natives  were  di^layed  single  combats  with  dabs, 
wrestling  and  boxing  matches,    fomale  combatants^  male   daiioen^ 


•  At  ooe  of  these  blands,  WMeeop  by  namc^wm^  of  t)ie  fnhabitiutfi  wbo  came  on 
^  board  the  Resolutioa  were  terrified  and  astonished  at  the  si^t  of  the  cows  and  hoirae% 
bat  testified  no  alarm  or  surprise  at  the  goats  or  sheep,  which  they  said  they  knew  to 
be  birds.  In  the  same  island  Omai  met  with  three  of  his  own  countrymen,  though 
Wateeoo  (sitoate  in  20^  1'  south  latitade)  is  more  than  900  leagues  from  any  of  the 
Society  Ues.  Twelve  penons,  of  whom  the  three  were  murnvon,  had  emtariKd  io  a 
^aooe,  to  pass  fron^  Otaheite  to  yUe(ea,aod  by  strees  of  atanns  had  been  di^iea 
far  south.    Eight  perished  by  fatigue  %nd  fa^^e  on  tbe  way. 
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aoetnniBl  eoocerta,  and  balls.  Hie  Eagtith  treated  in  tetam  by  a 
raviaw  of  the  maxinet,  and  an  exlubitioa  of  fira-vorics.  Cook  after. 
W9tiB  ezflorad  the  oOMt  of  Hapoet^  Lelboga,  and  the  neighbounag 
islaads.  On  the  return  to  Annamooka,  May  3l8ty  the  fieeolntion  was 
fery  near  mnning  lull  against  a  low  sandy  ide,  smvooaded  widi  break. 
0S.  ''0udi  liaaardons  BitmrtMiis,''  as  liie  Captain  says,  ^'are  the 
muiToidablo  oorapaaions  of  the  maaoi  who  goes  upon  a  TOysge  of  dis- 
corory."  The  aoemacy  with  whidi  Cook  obsennBd  and  noted  down 
whatever  night  be  of  scnrioe  to  siiceeediagiiav^|atoi«>  has  materially 
dimrniidied  the  danggrs  of  the  seas. 

Tke  Friendly  Uande^  in  whidi  gnap  are  indnded  Axiaaiocdra^  Ton. 
gataboo,  Hapaee,  Eaoowo,  Lefooga»  and  otiiers  of  less  note,  constituted 
a  onited  kkkgdom ;  and  Captain  Cook  met  at  Happaee  with  Poulaho, 
the  psigning  monarchy  by  whom  he  was  invited  to  Toi^ataboo^  whither, 
after  tonching  again  at  Aanamooka,  the  two  oaiiunanders  sailed,  and 
had  another  hairJxreadth  emsaipe  on  the  passage.  At  Tongataboo, 
whene  Cook  arrived  on  the  10th  of  June,  oqr  voyagers  were  hospitably 
received  and  industriously  amused  by  the  Kipg,  bat  sorely  plundered 
by  the  commonalty,  whose  larcenies  were  the  more  irritating  from  the 
overt  impudence  with  which  they  were  perpetrated.  It  required  all 
Cook's  authority  to  hinder  the  sentinels  from  firing.  On  the  10th  was 
a  grand  distributien  of  live  stock.  To  King  Poulaho  was  given  a  hull 
and  a  cow^  and  three  goats ;  to  Feenou,  a  chief  of  oonsequenoe,  and 
an  acquaintance  of  some  standing,  a  horse  and  mare;  to  Mareewi^pee,  a 
Cape  ram  and  two  ewes ;  besides  which  he  left  in  the  ishmd  four  pigs; 
a  pair  of  rabbits,  and  a  buck  and  doe.  In  bestowing  these  gifts,  the 
Captain  perhaps  regretted  that  there  were  no  laws  for  preserving  game 
in  Tonga. 

From  Tonga  our  voyagers  sailed  to  Saoowe,  where  they  met  with 
some  old  friends,— -for  to  a  seaman  in  a  6r  country  every  known  ikce  is 
an  M  friend.  Captain  Cook  was  one  day  served  with  a  dish  of  tnmipSi 
the  produce  of  seed  sovrn  by  himself  during  his  former  voyage  j  and  he 
was  so  pleased  with  the  mceess  of  his  beneficence,  that  he  enriched  the 
chief's  plantation  with  melons  and  a  pineoqqile.  The  agnculture  of 
the  Friendly  Islands  was  the  best  in  Polynesia,  and  therefore  the  aativea 
appreciated  duly  the  vahie  of  cultivated  vegetables.  Our  commander 
spent  two  or  three  months  in  this  archipelago^  and  formed  a  very 
fiivourable  opinion  of  the  native  charact^;  abatmg  that  thievish 
instinct,  which  is  only  to  be  centnmled  by  long  snlijectioB  to  law,aad 
can  never  be  «radicated  but  by  the  infiuenesa  of  a  ^ine  religion,  (Ibr 
whoever  loves  the -world  is  a  thief  in  his  heart) ;  and  few  will  dififer 
from  GkK»k  when  he  says,  that  ''  great  allowances  should  be  made  for 
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die  foiUes  of  Ae  peor  natifes  of  the  Pacific  Ooeaa,  wkoee  miiMb  are 
overpowered  with  the  glare  of  objects  equally  new  to  thoD  as  they 
were  captivatiiig."  He  also  acquits  diem  of  dishonesty  in  their  dealii^ 
With  each  other. 

.  The  Besolution  and  Discovery  quitted  Tongataboo  on  the  17th  of 
July.  An  eclipse,  of  the  moon  was  observed  on  the  ni^t  between  the 
20th  and  21st.  On  the  8th  of  August  appeared  the  isle  of  Tubooai  on 
which^  though  invited  by  the  inhabitants^  our  navigators  did  not  land, 
but  proceeded  to  Otabeite^  where  they  arrived  on :  the  llHh.  Onni  at 
first  was  coldly  received :  he  was  of  .low  condition,  and  no  one  cared  to 
recognise  him ;  but  the  meetmg  between  the  traveller  and  his  sister 
was  affectionate  in  a  high  degree.  His  aunt  also  came,  and  washed  his 
feet  with  her  tears.  Since  Cook  was  in  Otaheite  last,  two  l^aaish 
vessels  had  twice  anch<M^  in  Oaita^-piha  Bay,  and  left  animals  in  the 
country.  Before  a  house  which  the  Spaniards  had  occupied  the^  had 
erected  a  wooden  cross,  on  the  transverse  part  of  which  was  inscribed, 
'*  Christus  vindt :"  on  the  perpendicular,  "  Carolus  lU.  imperat,  177^" 
On  the  other  side  of  the  post  Captain  Cook  inscribed,  ^'Geoi^^ius  tertius 
xex.  Annis.  1767^  1769. 1773. 1774,  et  1777"  Thus commenicnting 
the  visit  of  Captain  Wallis  and  his  own.  The  Spaniards  were  well 
spoken  of  by  the  Otaheitans. 

A  great  instance  of  Cook's  influence  over  his  crew  occurred  about 
this  time.  As  the  voyage  was  inevitably  to  be  protracted  a  year  longer 
than  was  expected,  and  might  be  long  delayed  in  frigid  r^^s,  where 
spirituous  potations  were  really  necessary,  he  persuaded  the  sailors  to 
give  up  their  allowance  of  grog  (except  on  Saturday  nights)  .so  long 
as  they  were  in  a  land  of  coopa  nuts,  the  liquor  of  which  is  so  nntri- 
dous  and  refreshing.  To  this  the  whole  company  assented  without  a 
murmur,  and  the  example  was  followed  on  board  the  Discovery. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  when  generosity  is  convenient.  Cook,  in 
Qtaheite,  disposed  of  the  greater  part  of  his  live  cargo  in  gifts  to  the 
chieftains,  whereby  he  did  a  good  action,  and  lightened  the  vmnrls  of 
very  troublesome  passengers.  It  was  no  cheap  or  easy  effort  of  dbarity 
to  carry  cattle  and  provender  half  over  the  ^obe,  to  benefit  an  almost 
unknown  race. 

A  war  was  pending  between  Otaheite  and  Eimeo,  and  Cook  was 
earnestly  requested  to  take  a  part  in  it  by  the  Otaheitans.  Bat  he 
steadily  and  conscientiously  preserved  neutrality,  much  to  his  own 
credit,  and  the  Otaheitans'  disappointment.  Towtah,  who  a»|nanded 
the  expedition  against  Eimeo,  was  worsted,  and  obliged  to  aidiniit  to  a 
disgraceful  accommodation.  On  his  return,  he  attributed  his  faihire 
entirely  to  the  want  of  proper  support,  and  threatened,  that  as  soon  as 
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thid  English  were  gone^  be  would  join  the  people  of  Tiaraboo^  and 
attack  his  sovereign  Otoo  at  Oparre  or  Matavai.  Captain  Cook  then 
publicly  declared^  that  if  any  such  combination  were  formed  he  would 
assist  the  King  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  This  declaration  had  the 
desired  efkct,  and  TowtAh  continued  quiet>  instead  of  becoming  the 
Otaheitan  Coriolanus. 

While  remaining  in  Otaheite^  our  navigators  witnessed  a  human 
sacrifice.  The  victim  was  stabb^  unawares^  and  after  a  time  exposed 
on  the  Moral.  Though  but  one  offering  is  ever  made  at  a  time^  these 
sacrifices  must  have  been  pretty  often  repeated^  for  forty-nine  fresli 
skulls  appeared  on  the  sacrifidal  pile.  The  victims  selected  were 
generally  low  fellows,  who  stroll  about  without  ^xed  habitation  or 
employment.    A  pretty  effective  vagrant  law ! 

On  the  14th  of  September,  Captains  Cook  and  Clerke  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  took  a  ride  round  the  plain  of  Matavai.  The  surprise 
and  admiration  of  the  natives  was  as  great  as  if  they  had  seen  centaurs 
in  earnest — ^perhaps  greater. 

We  must  not  omit  that  our  commander  was  freed  from  a  rheumatic 
attack  about  this  time,  by  a  process  very  similar  to  shampooing,  in 
which  the  operators  were  Otoo's  mother,  his  three  sisters,  and  eight 
other  women.  The  Otaheitan  name  for  the  operation  is  Romee.  Before 
his  departure,  Otoo  begged  his  acceptance  of  a  large  canoe,  as  a  present 
to  the  Earee  Rakie  no  Pretrani ;  Le.  King  of  Britain.  Cook  was' 
pleased  with  the  thought,  which  arose  from  no  suggestion  of  his,  but 
from  Otoo's  spontaneous  feeling.  But  the  canoe  was  too  large  to  be' 
taken  on  board. 

On  the  90th,  our  voyagers  left  Otaheite,  and  continued  for  some 
time  cruising  among  the  neighbouring  isles;  but  we  must  pass  over  all 
that  took  place  in  these  excursions,  and  only  briefly  mention  that  Omai 
was  finally  left  at  Huaheine,  where  a  spot  of  ground  was  assigned  him^ 
a  small  cabin  built,  and  his  garden  stocked  witii  pineapples,  shaddocks, 
vines,  and  the  seeds  of  several  European  vegetables. 

On  the  8th  of  December  our  voyagers  sailed  from  Bolabola.  They 
were  lucky  enough  to  find  an  uninhabited  Christmas  island,  abounding 
with  turtle  for  the  Christmas  dinner.  On  the  28th,  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  On  the  31st,  after  planting  some  cocoa  nuts  and  melons,  a  bottle 
was  left,  with  a  paper  denoting  that  the  Resolution  and  Discovery  had 
been  at  that  spot  on  the  last  day  of  1777* 

For  the  events  of  1778>  the  discovery  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
exploring  the  north  west  coast  of  America,  the  ascertaining  the  vicinity 
of  the  Asiatic  and  American  continents,  we  must  refer  to  the  published 
voyages  of  Cook.    All  that  we  can  say,  is,  that  they  sustained  his 
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rqiKitation  to  the  utniort^  asd  add  to  the  regret  with  which  cwoy  good 
inind  mutt  regard  the  catastrophe  we  proceed  briefly  to  describe. 

After  proceeding  as  hr  north  aa  was  pracdcaUe  in  the  adTsaoed 
season^  with  the  strongest  h<^»ea  of  finally  aeoomplishing  the  object  of 
the  voyage^  Captain  Cook  steered  southward^  with  a  design  of  wintering 
among  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  returning  to  Kamffartra  like  foliiMFii^ 
spring  It  was  on  the  30th-  iji  Norember  that  he  disoorered  the  €itai 
Owhyhee.  Seven  weeks  elapsed  in  sailing  round  and  examinii^  ite 
coasts^  and  in  all  this  tune  the  inhabitants  shewed  no  wpapUim  of 
hostility  or  suspicion.  Not  even  the  people  of  Otaheite  had  trusted 
themselves  to  Kngiiah  honour  with  such  perfect  confidaice.  On  the 
17th  he  anchored  in  Karakatooa  Bay,  where  occurred  the  &tal  qaarrd 
in  which  he  perished.  A  chieftain  of  rank  was  shot  by  the  crew  of  an 
English  boat,  and  in  revenge,  the  CSaptain  was  attacked  on  aU  sides. 
His  men  strove  in  vain  to  assist  him— -he  was  stabbed  in  the  back,  and 
feU. 

His  life  is  his  character  and  his  panegjrric.    It  ceased  abruptly^  but 
it  will  never  be  forgotten.* 

*  There  u  one  dicnmstance  connected  with  Cook*i  last  voyage  so  honourable  to 
human  natiire,  that  it  must  not  be  omitted.  England  was  then  at  war  with  Pnuice. 
Bnt  the  Freneh  King,  considering  the  pmely  pacific  and  benevolent  pitipoee  fat 
which  Cook  had  braved  the  sea,  ordered  that  the  Resolution  and  Dlsooveiy  skovid  be 
treated  as  nential  vessels.  Franklin,  who  was  then  Ambaasador  in  France  lirasB  the 
Congress,  recommended  that  the  United  States  should  issue  similar  ordesi^  \nAjt  docs 
not  appear  that  Congress  attended  to  the  suggestion. 
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Y0RK8HIRB  claims  but  little  in  this  fartunate  wit,  and  her  claim  id 
that  little  has  been  litigated.  His  family  was  of  Staffordshire,  his 
education  was  in  Ireland ;  he  led  a  town  life^  and  acquired  a  towA 
celebrity,  Yorkshire  could  only  boast  the  place  of  his  natirity — th^ 
hedge-sparrow's  nest  wherein  the  cuckoo  was  hatched—^and  this  modest 
pretension  has  been  controrerted  by  the  isle  of  wits,  for  so  might  the 
country  of  Swift,  Farquhar,  Sheridan  and  Moore  be  rightly  denomi- 
nated^  rather  than  the  isk  of  saints,  seeing  that  for  the  Irish  saints  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  itself  will  not  vouch,  whHe  the  Irish  wits  need  no 
vouchers*  We  have  ourselves  heard  it  vehemently  asserted,  that  aB 
the  writers  of  the  midSk*  comedy  were  Irishmen,  of  course  including 

*  The  terms  old,  middle,  and  new,  «|ipUed  to  the  djmasties  of  Greek  Comedy,  may 
with  little  violence  be  translbrmi  to  the  English  stage.  It  must,  however,  be  remsiWed, 
that  of  the  two  latter  raeef,  each  originated  in  the.^life-time  of  its  predecessor.  Th^ 
old  or  poetical  comedy,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  blank  verse  and  prose,  often  with  ^ 
strong  infusion  of  pathetic  interests  and  very  frequently  interspersed  with  ^ngs, 
danc^  &C.,  flourished  under  £Iizabet|i  and  James.  Fine  specimens  of  it  are  found 
hi  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  but  perhaps  the  very  finest  in  Shokspeare^s  Twelfth  Night, 
and  As  You  Like  It  It  has  been  revived  or  imitated  by  Tobito,  in  his  Honey-MbolL 
The  second,  or  middle  style,  was  first  perfected  by  Ben  Jonton,  though  chronolog|r 
would  rather  class  him  with  the  writers^  of  the  old  comedy.  But  he  seems  to  l^a^ 
been  the  earliest  dramatist  who,  in  a  regular  composition,  relied  for  effect  entirely  on 
the  representation  of  contemporary  life  and  mannen.  The  middle  comedy  became 
predominant  ai^er  the  Restoration,  and  numbers  many  writers  6t  unequal  merit;  the 
last  were  Oumberland.and  Sheri<ian.  It  has  many  minor  varieties,  of  which  the  mo^ 
considerable  are  the  moralizing  genteel  comedy,  introduced  by  Gibber,  find  the  Spanish 
intriguing  comedy,  of  which  the  principal  writers  have  been  female.,  The  new  comedy^ 
of  which  the  principal  masters  are  Colman,  Morton,  Keynolds,  Dibdin,  Diamond,  &c., 
has  been  denominated  sentimental,  or  by  a  French  expression,  corned  larmoyanl, 
crying  comedy,  an  apparent  contradiction.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  comic  correlative  to 
Lino's  tragedy.  Much  as  it  is  reviled  by  the  critics,  something  veiy  like  it  is  occal 
sionally  to  be  found  in  old  Heywood,  the  prose  Shakspeare.  Perhaps  its  just  disl 
tinction  is  the  democraiic  comedy,  for  the  yirtuous  chimctirs  ai^  almost  alwkys 
operatives,  or  shopkeepers,  or  small  fiurmers.  However  inferiok'  U  ms^  be  to  the 
aiddle  or  legitiBate  comedf  as  a  work  d  art,  and  Hfil  more  to  Ibe  poccie  eonedy  «l 
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Congreye  in  the  number.  It  is  true,  that  he  called  himself  an  English, 
man,  and  expressly  mentioned  Bardsea,  in  Yorkshire,  as  his  birth. 
place ;  but  then  a  man  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  place  be  was  born 
in,  or  he  may  be  ashamed  of  it  Dr.  Johnson's  judgment  in  this  matter 
is  a  singular  instance  of  that  leaning  against  the  subjects  of  his  hiogiu 
phy,  of  which  he  is  justly  accused  by  Mr.  Roscoe. — "  It  was  sad  by 
himself/'  observes  the  Doctor,  "  that  he  owed  his  nativity  to  England, 
and  by  every  body  else,  that  he  was  born  in  Ireland.  Southerne  men- 
tioned him  with  sharp  censure,  as  a  man  that  meanly  disowned  his 
native  country.  To  doubt  whether  a  man  of  eminence  has  told  the 
truth  about  his  own  birth,  is  in  appearance  to  be  very  deficient  in  caa- 
^our ;  yet  nobody  can  live  long  without  knowing  that  falsehoods  of 
convenience  or  vanity,  falsehoods  from  which  no  evil  immediately  visibie 
ensues  except  the  general  degradation  of  human  testimony,  are  reij 
lightly  uttered,  and  when  once  uttered  are  sullenly  supported.  Boileauj 
who  desired  to  be  thought  a  rigorous  and  steady  moralist,  having  told  a 
petty  lie  to  Louis  XIV.,  continued  it  afterwards  by  false  dates,  tbifJcing 
himself  obliged  in  honour,  says  his  admirer,  to  maintain  what,  when 
he  said  it,  was  so  well  received." 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Doctor,  who,  like  Boileau,  aimed  at  the  character 
of  '^a  steady  snd  rigorous  moralist,"  did  not  reflect  that  sophistiyis 
first  ccusin,  only  once  removed,  to  lying,  and  that  an  uncharitable  piece 
of  special  pleading,  intended  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  illustrioas 
4ead,  is  not  a  very  white  lie.  Congreve,  whatever  his  faults  might  be, 
'was  not  a  fool ;  nor  was  his  convenience  or  vanity  at  all  €X)ncenied  hi 
proving  himself  a  Yorkshireman  rather  than  an  Irishman.  To  be  bom 
in  Ireland  was  never  disreputable,  and  to  be  born  in  Yorkshire  is  an 
honour  too  common  to  be  worth  contending  for.  Were  there  decisiTe 
evidence  that  Congreve  was  wrong  as  to  the  fact,  it  had  been  candid  tp 
-suppose  him  mistaken,  which  the  son  of  an  officer  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment might  easily  be,  about  the  year  and  place  of  his  nativity,  fiut 
there  is  decisive  evidence  that  he  was  right, — to  wit,  the  parish  register 
of  Bardsea,  and  the  matriculation  book  *  of  Trinity  College,  DuUin. 

a  birth  of  imaginatioii,  we  cannot  think  it  deserves  all  the  vitaperatipa  that  has  beea 
heaped  upon  it  Its  worst  defect  is,  that  it  does  not  r^resent  the  actual  maoneis  of 
any  clas8,--4t8  diaracters  are  unreal  without  being  inuifinadv«.  Stilly »  compoatioo 
which  excites  laughter  mixed  with  kindliness  can  never  be  worthless^  for  kindoes  is 
always  worth  something,  and  laughter  is  always  good  when  it  does  not  proceed  fruin 
scorn. 

*  The  notice  of  Congreve's  matriculation,  in  the  College  Register,  is  as  follows: 
"    **  1(>86,  dieqninto  Aprilis  hof4  did  pomeridian&  Gulielmus  Congreve  PeiisioBaR» 
filius  Gulielmi  Congreve  Generosi  de  Yonghalift  annos  natos  16  natns  i|Mid  BardA- 
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An  extract  from  the  former  nus  thus : — ^'^  William,  the  sonne  of  Mn 
William  Gongreve,  of  Bardsey  Grange,  baptised  February  10th,(16a0)." 
In  the  notice  of  his  matriculation  at  Trinity  GoOege,  DuUin,  he  is* 
expreKly  described  as  born  at  Bardsea,  in  Yorkshire.    Now  surely  it  is  ^ 
no  advantage  in  Dublin  College  to  be  an  Englishman.    This  im|x»rtatit 
circumstance,  therefore,  we  may  consider  as  set  at  rest,  and  Congrev6« 
is  £BirIy.  indtled  to  a  place  among  the  Yorkshire  Worthies. 
'  William  Cbngreve,  then,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  respect, 
able  £unily>  long  settled  in  Staffbrdsihire,  whose  armorial  bearings  figure' 
in  the  margin  *  of  Br.  Plot's  mi^,  prefixed  to  his  Natural  History  of' 
that  County.     He  was  the  only  suryiving  son  of  WiUiam  Congreve,' 
Esq.,  second  son  of  Richard  Congreve,  Esq.,  of  Cdngrere  and  Stratton., 
His  mother  was  a  near  relation  of  Sir  John  Lewis  of  Bardsea,  and  at 
Bardsey  Orange  he  first  drew  breath.    His  birth^y  is  not  precisely 
known^  but  it 'must  have  been  towards  the  dose  of  1660,  or  commence- 
ment of  1670 ;  for  on  the  16th  of  February,  1669-70,  he  was  baptized. 
In  his  infancy  he  was  carried  into  Ireland  with  his  fitther,  who  wair 
then  in  the  army,  but  afterwards  became  manager  of  part  of  the  large 
estate,  of  the  noble  family  of  Burlington,  which  fixed  his  residence  in. 
the  sister  island.    This  sufficiently  accounts  for  Southeme,  who  may 
have  seen  Congreve  in  Ireland  a  mere  child,  asserting  so  positively  that 
he  ''meanly  disowned  his  country."    Young  Congreve's  early  eduoationf 
was  at  the  great  school'  of  EJlkenuy,  and  his  first  poetical  essay,  an 
elegy  on  his  master's  magpie.    In  due  time  he  was  removed  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  then  flourishing  under  the  tutorage  of  Dr.  St.  Oeorgd 

gram  in  Comitatu  EboraceDsi  edncatus  Kilkennis,  suhferuiA  Doctoris  Hinton,  Tutor^i 
St  George  Ash." 

*^  1685.  On  the  fifth  day  of  April,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  William  Con- 
grere,  Peruhner,  son  of  William  Congreve,  gentleman,  of  Yonghal,  aged  sixteen, 
bom  at  Bardsea,  in  the  county  of  York,  edncated  at  Kilkenny,  under  the  rod  of  Da, 
Histoo.    Tutor,  St  Gmrge  Ashe;" 

It  may  be  observed,  that  his  age  in  1685  (sixteen)  tallies  with  the  Bardsea  r^iisteii^ 
which  fixes  his  birth  somewhere  about  1669.  Yet  the  inscription  on  his  monumept 
states  his  age  at  fifty-six  at  the  time  of  his  death  (JanuAry  39th,  1728-9),  which  would 
bring  down  his  birth  to  1771  or  1772^  A  year  at  least  must  be  detracted  from  the 
marvel  of  his  first  playh 

K.  B.  A  P«BsloQcr  at  Cambridga  and  DnbUn  UniTeisities  (for  the  torm  is  unkaown 
at  Oxiofd),  implies  a  person  jN^yisy  for  the  bendit  of  the  CoUege,  and  reoeiving  n^ 


OtMonre  the  phrase  mtb  ftntld :  a  rod  or  ferule  was  then  supposed  as  indispensable 
to  an  instructor  as  a  nominative  case  to  a  verb.  In  a  school  lately  established  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Leeds,  the  masters  are  t>ound  by  their  engagement  never  to 
inflict  ooiponl  punidiment  What  would  OrMlins,  Busby,  Boyeyer,  Parr,  and 
Hefefemes  say  ta  this  I  j 
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iMu  ^emhrn  acqliiind  a  Itfrger  ]nri&mr  ctf  Gnwk  and  Ubki.^tei 
tb'eif  iiet;e88ai7  for  %  ^ib%  gMteman*  WhtCher  in  compliiiliioe  iritli 
ettaUished  castaBi>.  cmt  witk  a  Viomr  to  profaMioo,  he  vaa  afterwsrds 
entered  of  die  Middk  Temple^  and  Itf^ia  fdHmbeiate'  laame  yiaw^ 
but  pi^nbly  faid  m  moM  aMnlioB  loiamrthni  the  itfltiiil  XbBfitor  cf 
tile  j^weCatoi^B  dhih.  >.•<-. 

While  littLi  mare  ftfaan.'adNMnteui,  "he  mmpami  a-  iond,  fwfiliniV 

'tlM^gaita,  GV Love radtlltttyiiboaiitiled.^   fltmrn^AniiMmi,  iiadet 

the>i|flwnaidi«toie  to£  Claaiibilj  to  Ifca.  GatheifiBe  IievcMBu    iWe  tt0^ 

dofdbile  totd^aoabie  wlio  4hia  laiy  w^ibe^  aor  faalfte  me  OTeriaeen  the 

lyrrel itadf.'  ^ Cbiild  %re  ppociiTO  it,  lae^irauld'ttoty  like  JohBeoii>  naiker 

ftrah^UUhtm  i^md^iL    Vhe  IHloieinaiieiktiiBot  from  the  ^retee  leaf 

flhew^^owiofnv  hlMF-Ooe^To  ooiiid  mrite  at  Berontean^  and  hm^eaglf 

be  timed  hai  thonghte^  t»  diaiiatic  eaaaUiwtioe* 

-i'fiOiom  ^I4rjtikmn9  moat  iridia|nitdUlyfgtrefdade  to  'the  dBieiie»  ead 

afaoe  there  ia  nd  pelfsflMlity  ^  jgniog  ffaat  life  to  dtei«rithigtir  lepalio 

lieiraf  aatoejradiiidi  ithaa  in  the  aotioo,  I  naotre.  in  anotiber  beaitfy  to 

iinitalejdralnatic  iriAtiogy  inamelf >  oa  the  deaigo,  ocnteztiiie/ joid 

ofi  the<{)lcl*    I  hove  Hot  cibeerTeditiielbra^ui  a  noveL.  aflame  (j 

apan  be^ .with  ae:  unexpected  iu)cidMi»  i^nclkahba  beto  the  tiadf 

iMaidn^  pcintfef  the  atovy^-rksMlfle-eaongh  to  nahedieiMiqUOlieek-Jial^ 

tedieoBy  and  inBi{ad|  fov)  H  ta; but  teaaonable  for  the.eeefcr'to eaiyfea, 

if  not  to  riae^  A  imtto  lieep^tlpoRm  leielili  the  eettrtaimiieiit ;  lor  ee 

h*  nay  ha  hespb  am-,  m  Jiopetftlia^'alt  aanie'tinie'.orHOilittitt  riMty  jncnd  f 

hat! the  dlter  is'aueh  atbaailfcto  a^iWDj^ieia  oafcryiaghini  up  iihiim  to 

shew  hifli  the  diniag  voom,  and  afteiv-i^rcM^  hi|a  to  leakB  a  meal  in 

iibt  Ulcheii)  < This!  have tuat  only ^ndeayotmd  to  kfoidi^  bat  aho hare 

used  ^method for  the  .c<witravy jMurilQto**.  The dea^n  of  this .«i»TeI  is 

!Qbrifyt»4. after cth^  fin^t  i^^^eliiig.af  Aurelifui  and  HifipDlyto  with  In^. 

jBita>dad XeeODra^  thediffieultjF'ie  in  hrioging  it  to  |Haa»  aungve aO 

apparent  obstacles,  within  thfe  dimpass  of  two  days*    flowiiikai^fto. 

•bable  caaoalties  inttervene  in  t^ppositton  to  the  ibaih  -deaigli,  irm^  of 

iiaarrying  two  Cotplea  so  oddly  engaged  ib  an  {ntHcate  amour,  I  leave 

to  the  reader  at  his  leisure  to  cotisidlsr ;  ^ite  also,  whether  eirary  obataefe 

does  not,  in  the  progress  of  theietory,  aot  eaanbserrient  to  thatfiur^oae^ 

whiGh  atifiratit  aeema.te»«pp«Be(  /  In  aiooaMdy thaa  wwdd  bewailed  liia 

itnky  of  abtioti ;  h^re  it^may  piM^ead'to  noiettee  than  an  unity  efcen. 

trivance*    The  scene  is  Qontiei^  int:FlQreiice  from  the  OMBBnenoeneBt 

of  the  amour,  and  tjie  time  from  fimt  to  hiit  i&  but  three  days.   If  there 

be. any  thing  mpre.:in  parficnlar  .reaembling  the  copy  whichl  imitate, 

as  the  curioiis  reader  will  soon.peroeiFe,  Ileare  it  to  shew  itaelf,  being 

rery  well  satisfi^  how  much  iiMr^^per  it  had  been  for*  him  to  iiwl 
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43i  hSmMtf  i^kmA  fatmefta  posseflB  him  with  an  opiDiop  of  Bene, 
thing  extrabffdinaiy  in  an  ecsay,  b^pin  and  finished  in  the  idler  hours  cpI 
a  fcrtnight's  time;  £or  i  on  only  eetoian  that  a  bborione  idleneas^  thait 
is -parent  tc^ao  iJWoAside^Ue  h  hirtii.'' 

The  though*  of  fljuyfinawg  -a  nOvel  to  the  unUieM  waaaMsetfung  on* 
ginal.  But  Freuoh  criticism  iTaa  then  the  rage:  Drfden^'toe  wise  to 
fetler  hknaeif  in  praelio8i  had^giVen  apopnhirily  to  its  prinoij^les  hy  hia 
disdossioirt ;  -and  Coiigiro^e^  a  prdoociout  mind,  might  hope  to  gain  a 
hnttel  hy  applying  the  French  roles  to  a  speeies  of  eompoaition  never 
luiDre  made  amenable  to  them;  as  if  one  should  mal^e  tea  or  brew 
smaH  beer  m  chemwal  nomendatore* 

r*  But  the  idfea  has  nothingbut  nc^dty  to  reoommend  it.  It  may  ho 
Hmd^deiwnwith  as  nhich  certainty  in  Uteratue  as  in  politics!*  ihatatt 
wrtfictfto  is  evil,  per  se,  and  can  onlybereeommended  or- justified  by 
»clear  necessity,  or  a'mani£est  benefit  The  contbvity  and  precijMta^ 
tion  which  a  limited  time  or  an  hnraoToUe  scene  bestow,  are  of  soar 
vnlme  in  thedramay  and  at  any  rate  praront  Ae  awkwardness  of  an 
iatesmipted  aotran;'but  ina  prose.narratif<ethegood.caanot  be  obkai 
wlnie^tha  vestraiat  and  incoBvenienoe  rematn.  We  are  told,  that  the 
sisry  oi  "laoogaitBL "  m^  OBnaturaL  Vkm  can  it  be  otherwise,  niien 
tMTo  pair  of  lovers  are  to  carry  thrtmgh  their  weeing  and  wedding,  in 
^te  of  aU  the:  obstadea  necessary  to  constitttte  a  plotind  an  intiigniv 
in  two  days?  But,  besides  nnaatondly  forcing 'the  development  of 
evedts,  this  eenfiued^conatrtiotioB  fhrbids  that  natuMl  do^lopmetft  and 
growth  of  xshsvieter  which  is  tiie  Inain chermof a gsod  nord,  in  whidi 
theinAiasm^e isf  ovevyev«nt  upon  thehelHrts  andmiads  d  thoagcBta 
MuLpaHentmAmii  b^  distiftetly,  yet  not  idbtnisivdy  marked ;  slid  ev«n 
the  eftct  of  time  on  passions  and  htntoura  should  not  be  Unnoted. 

We  know  not-tbe  pneise  itira  tt  Vhkhlaeognfta  wM-piMiihed ;  but 
it  was  not  long:  bsfoow  Ceugreve  ti^rtoed  hift  efforts  to  that  ^^Uarter  ii| 
which  akine  he  wae  destined  to  exoeL  Me  has  himself  tdd  us,  in  hia 
ftpLy  to^JJBMOiy  CSollier,!that  to  direst  the  tedium  of  confaleecence  frsm 
»i80rerr«UaeeB>*he  faagan  to*  eompese  a  esmedy*  The  result  of  hia 
lucubrations  was  **  The  (Hd  Bachelor." 

At  that  time  it  was  usual  for  authors  to  assemble  in  taverns  and 
ooffeouhousssi,  and  many  a  manuscript  was  discussed  over  the  bottte* 
Aiery  one^must  rememborhoW'Pope  in  his  childhood  was  carried  to 
^be>  eMsejhMM  where  ]>ryden'iisuailntt«eided,aiNl  behdd  the  veteran 
In  his  arm  d^air,  ^lA'  in  wititer  held  a-  presc^ipfite  place  by  the  fire 
side.  This  popination  (as  a  quaint  old  writer  terms  it)  rendered  the 
seniors  of-  literature  much  more  accessible  to  young  aspirants  tha4  the 
doBMatie  hafaits  of^hapieBoot  caco^- with  all  their  hoqutality^  permit 
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atupiidlf  insulted  the  grey  hairs  of  Dryden^  had  hMf 
with  the  GhaoceUorship  of  the  ESxchequer,  and  as  the  gravity  of  that 
office  ma  not  strictly  oompatihie  with  the  profession  of  a  wit,  he  tooic 
ufoa  him  the  charteter  of.  Mecaonas;— Hi'very  expenaiye  hiomauT,  wihca 
it  was  expected  of  a  patron  to  pay  handsomdiy  foses^ry  detfcation  thai 
was  offered  himw  Docset,  whir  preeeded  Msntagna  as  MteaamB^  wsuH, 
hare  lieen  considefaUy  out  ofpodcet  at  the  year's  end  an  this  aoorr 
aloney  though  some  part  of  the  on«a  f^  on  NeQ  Qwymie/^  tbe  Ila^eas 
of  Portsmmith,  and  Mary  of  Estet  But  Montague  hafnug  d|e  fij^gex* 
ing  of  the  public  money^  and  succeeding  to  the  management  of  a 
goTerament  in  whidi  interest  was*  to  supply  the  {dace  of  terror^  and 
influence  to  heal  the  breaches  of  prerdgatire^  hit  on  a  more  economical 
method  of  securing  the  adulation  of  prosemen  and  versemen  than  pav- 
ing them  for  dedications.  Louis  XTV.  had  pensioned  poets^,'  and 
supposed  to  have  laid  out  the  mpney  at  gpod  interest ;  but  Ijoius 
an  absolute  sovereign,  and  had  no  Parliament  to  overhaul  his  aooomta 
To  hare  put  a  Poet  into  any  post  of  responsibility  was  too 
It  is  assuredly  better  to  pay  men  for  doing  nothing,  than  for 
work.  But  most  conveniently  it  happened,  that  there  were  a  large 
stock  of  places,  which  had  outlasted  the  occasions  for  which  they  were 
invented.  There  were  Boards^  which  were  furnished  with  a  double 
set  of  members,— one  for  use,  which,  like  the  vocal  pipes  in  the  body  of 
an  organ,  were  kept  out  of  sight,  t.  e.  the  derks,  deputies,  &c.,  and 
another,  like  the  pipes  in  the  front  of  an  organ,  displayed  to  public  view 
with  all  advantages  of  gilding.  Thus,  without  expense  to  himself, 
additional  expense  to  the  country,  or  risk  of  exposure  by  appointing  an 
Incompetent  person  to  an  office  of  trust>  Montague  was  enabled  to  make 
Congreve  a  Commissioner  for  licensing  hackney  coaches,  to  gir^  him  a 
place  in  the  pipe  offioe,  and  shortly  after  another  in  th^  customs^  wortb 
six  hiuidred  a  year,  and  all  far  writing  a  single  comedy.    Never,  ia 


Snancerity,  wero  it  proved ;  and  oaa  it  piove  it  wUte  it  la  dooblfe} }  No 
Unr  of  nature  or  reason  forbids  tliat  a  quui's  coariotjoat  s)isU  QoiAaida  vitk  lus  iam- 
p-eets.  In  troth,  while  man  remaias  in  tbo  state  oC  naifcQie»  ttaa  pntfittbjQitm  «ad 
plausibilities^  whieh  are  aU  that  he  can  know  of  religion,  are  so  equaity  pobac^  that 
the  scales  might  hang  for  ever  in  eqa|librinm,  if  the  voUtjioii  were  not  verted  to  maky 
the  one  or  other  preponderate;,  pad  Uie  volition  is  alwi^  debemmied  by  the  bahi^ 
fntsrert,  or  passiain,  if  it  b^  npt  modified  and  subjected  by  Divine  inflmnpSt 

*  One  of  Mrs.  Behn's  plays  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  &is  mother  of  nobles,  wrhe 
had  so  mnch  kind-heartedness  as  to  remmd  one  pitiftdly  of  the  tide  of  Font's  tragedy. 
Otway  dedicated  his  "^  VenieePneerved  **  to  the  Daohees  of  Boilsmouth;  and  Diydsa 
his  abominable  peiody  upon  Paradise  Lost,  to  Maiy  of  Este,  the  beaatifiii  and  nafap. 
tnnate  Qneen  of  Jaaies  II.,  to  whom  eertahi  of  die  patrioti  of  dgfaty-eigfa^  nt/t 
lent  with  depriving  her  of  aorown,  denied  the  hoHer  heneevs  of  maternity* 
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En^and  at  least,  ^raa  waAor  rewarded  so  rapidly— aeldom  no  highly. 
Tlie  money  value  of  wit  had  risen  mightily  at  courty  since  poor  Butler 
was  allowed  to  linger  out  a  life  of  poverty.  Even  Dryden  had  little 
more  than  the  Laureate's  paltry  hundred.  Perhaps  the  Whigs  wished 
to  make  the  amende  hommrMe  to  the  Muses  for  their  ejection  of 
Dryden^  by  extraordinary  liberality  to  Gongreve. 

The  days  of  William  were  not  the  days  of  economical  reform.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  accumulation  <xf  plieM»s  on  a  lucky  theatrical 
adventurer  excited  any  discontent,  except,  it  may  be^  among  some  of 
the  stricter  sort,  who  deemed  the  Poet's  meed  the  wages  of  vanity. 
We  will  not  speculate  on  the  reception  that  the  sinecurist's  next  phy 
would  have  met  from  the  gallery  in  tjiese  days,  or  how  the  political 
economists  would  have  approved  so  extravagant  a  bounty  upon  tfnprou 
dttclive  labour,  Meanwhfle,  there  is  nothing  moves  the  Indignalidn  of 
certain  persons  more  than  the  evil  eye  which  the  poor,  and  not  mily  the 
poor,  are  taught  to  cast  on  the  gratuities  of  the  Treasury*  Few  of 
these  have  lately  descended  upon  authors,  but  those  few  have  not 
escaped  severe  animadversion  in  the  Extraordinary  Black  Book,  and 
similar  publications,  wherein,  as  usual,  the  reflections  'are  ever  more 
bitter  against  tiie  reodvers  than  against  the  givers.  Hireling  and  slave 
are  the  civilest  phrases  which  any  writer  may  expect  who  accepts  a 
boon  from  the  rulers  of  his  country. 

These  feelings,  however,  are  but  natural  to  a  period  of  finandal 
embarrassment  and  general  distress.  A  poor  woman  might  very 
excusably  ocmiplain  of  her  husband,  if  he  spent  his  wages  upon  poemi^ 
or  play-books,  or  picture-books,  while  she  and  her  children  were  want- 
ing bread.  But  suppose  this  state  of  things  passed  away,  the  question 
would  still  remain ; — In  what  measure,  and  by  what  method,  should 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  be  fostered  by  the  state  ?  We  might  extend 
the  enquiry  further,  and  ask,-—''  Are  the  higher  objects  of  the  human 
intellect  legitimate  objects  of  dvil  government  ? ''  And,—'*  Should 
the  achievements  of  intellect,  simply  as  such,  and  without  reference  to 
any  increase  of  wealth,  or  safety,  or  convenience  to  be  derived  from 
tibem,  be  rewarded  or.  honoured  by  the  community  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  or  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  people  in  theur  individual  o^i^ 
cities?  " 

We  purposely  waive  all  discussion  of  these  questions  on  grounds  of 
public  economy.  We  shall  not  enter  into  argument  with  the  Utili. 
tarians,  as  to  what  abstract  science,  or  fine  literature,  or  fine  art,  are 
worth,  or  what  use  they  are  of,  or  whether  we  might  not  do  very  well 
without  them.  We  will,  for  the  pvesen^  take  it  for  grafted,  that  the 
£Kulties  of  pure  reason,  imagination,  and  taste,  ought  to  be  perfected  as 

4i| 
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mruch  as  powhle ;  that  j^oavpliy  aad  poaitry,  tmtk  and  baautyj  tarn 
ooUe  ends  of  bnman  nature.  We  will  Bmam&^JUiY,  amert'  tliat  eveiy 
naiv  ncfc  cnr  poor^  i^  or  may  be«  tke  better  for  wliaterer  ezalta  tibt 
imagiiiatioD,  or  himaniaes  the  lieart:  in  a  diort  sentence  of  plain  preaeb 
that  pufatic  money  would  be  weQ  and  wisely  expended  in  the  pronaotiaa 
of  literature,  and  of  fine  literature^  if  the  disbursement  were  really  fnr 
the  benefit  of  literature  or  its  professooi.    But  "  there'd  the  ruk" 

It  is  held  by  some,  whose  lenlenoe  is  n^t  lightly  to  be  set  adde^  thai 
were  it  not  for  the  support  and  sustenance  of  the  state  (which  ia  mtA 
must  be  rqiresented  by  the  government  lor  the  time  being) ;  were  it 
not  for  endowments)  salaries^  honours^  privilegefl!)  determiiied  by  poaitiTie 
laws,  and  involved  in  the  very  oonstitution  of.  property,  all  fftiidtoa 
would  cease  but  those  which  are  subeenrient  to  the  needs  and  appetitea 
of  the  body,  er  gratify  the  whim>  humour^  pasaioa>  or  iashion  ef  the 
moment;  all  poetry  become  a  dead  letter,  (Aihmq^hy  »  foigvMen 
dream,  religioB  a  ghost  untimely  severed  from  the  body, 

And  vBamuMt  MonUty  capve. 
Id  short,  that  men  would  love,  esteem,  or  venerate  nothing  beyond  that 
which  tiiey  had  in  common  with  beasts,  if  there  wwe  not  an  im^ated 
dignity,  an  artificial  system,  to  uphold  the  Man  in  Man. 

This  is  a  fearful  denunciation,  a  woeful  proqiect,— but  how  fiur  in  it 
borne  out  by  facts  ?  That  mankind  in  general  are  too  apt  to  forget  the 
interests  of  the  soul,  is  a  sad  and  awftil  truth ;  but  it  is  a  tendency 
which  no  workDy  power,  no  worldly  wealth,  no  human  boonty 
t»unteract.  It  is  as  impossible  to  bribe,  as  to  persecute  men  into 
for  their  souls.  It  can  never  be  any  man's  worldly  iBtevest  to  be 
unworldly.  But,  it  may  be  answered,  if  endowments  and 
ments  cannot  avert  the  decay  of  piety,  they  may  cqipose  the  adt 
of  ignorance.  They  may  make  knowledge  honouralde,  and 
leisure  for  study.  They  may,  which  is  more  than  afl,  disengage  a 
portion  of  the  public  heart  from  the  passions  and  pursuits  <^  th*  dasf, 
and  procure  respect  for  aeeimif^ishmeBts  and  aoqumitions  wheae  valne 
is  to  the  mind.  They  may  induce  some,  who  weuid  else  be  contant  to 
stop  at  the  needful,  to  aim  a;t  the  perfcct  And  in  this,  thepe  is  can- 
tainly  some  truth.  It  is  a  work  of  long  lane,  to  mterestthe  multilNide, 
the  great  vulgar  or  the  small,  in  any  thing  that  is  not  of  the  cnrth, 
earthy ;  and  yet  how  few  would  undergo  tiie  toil  of  intelleetoal  exertion^ 
of  deep  researdi,  of  patient  investigation,  of  painful  thought,  if  th^ 
knew  not  of  any  to  appreciate  their  labours,  to  syaipathiae  with  thsir 
perplexities  of  doubt,  their  joys  of  discovery  ?  Or  suppose  that  a  ivw 
have  studied  solely  for  their  own  del^t,  without  a  wish  to  commui. 
cate,  the  worid  has  been  none  the  better  for  thek  lueiri^rations*    In 
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tliose  nide  and  atonny  periddi^  vken  var  is  the  only  ooenpiiiaii,  and 
the  cfaaoe  or  the  banquet  the  only  rdaxatioDa  cf  the  nehb  and  tfaie 
fveey-^trhile  the  kborkmi  daaoei,  brataUied  by  oppsmman,  ore  too 
ignorant  to  desire  knowledge^  and  the  wiude  atmoepheie  of  aoeiety  to6 
tBcJwient  ibr  peaoefol  amtemplatkni,  or  tender  fkbcy>-*-wIatev«r'  of 
hMuriiing  or  of  art  may  sttbriat^  irwdd  infiyiifaly  periafa,  if  left  to  rattke 
ha  enm  my  in  the  wodd*  To  cdsnie  nratoal  aid^'pratectm,  aaid 
aynpathy^  tiie  kamed  noat  sepataie  tfaBmaelrea  fran  the  many^  and  ba 
onited  tinder  oonunon  regidatlow;  ihey  must  ^orra  fyt  tiiemaelTes  a 
corporate  oonatitation,  an  iai|Mrtiffis  01  mmperio;  tliey  irfll  need  a  strong 
arm  to  preserve  tbeir  ''pensiTe  citadels  "  Iran  Tioleiiee ;  and,  as  their 
fadwars  hare  yet-  aoqBired  no  sateafole  value,  they  nuBt  be  depeadent 
ebher  tipon  afans,  too  often  obtained  by  imposing  on  cradnlit^,  or  en 
beqaeats  and  donatioBa  from  the  rich  and  gieaiti 

Here  im  may  behoM  this  origin  and  neeesBity  of  esllegeSy  acadeniioa, 
and  the  lihe  fcandatwps>  by  means  of  which  a  learned  dasa  arose  in  €b% 
very  heart  of  mediKval  darknessi^nstraotors  and  eaonsellora  were 
TiiaBd  mp,  by  wlMnn  a  taale  for  haowledge  was  eammonicated  to  the 
Ugher  gontry,-*^he  vakw  «f  learaing  waa  bospressed  upon  the  minda 
of  the  charttahte^  wiio  weie  tkna  incited  to  provide  the  means  of  grata«. 
itana  inatenctioii  to  the  posr.  Hm  more  inftrmntion  was  diffased^.the 
trigher  and  pavsr  waa  the  xe^etft  paid  it.  Hie  sdiolar  and  the  ^0. 
eo|^ier  obtained  ncverepea  as  andi  from  Ugh  ssmI  Vm^  and  were  no 
longer  oUiged  to  be  prieatsi,  ecmjurers,  or  nstrotegerB. 

We  admit,  theieftve,  that  1:9  to  a  certun  point,  an  estaUished  order 
Gleamed  amn  is  abaolwtaiy  neceasaiy  for  the  oonaervation  of  literature 
and  t^  preP««ntMm  of  barbarism ;  and  that  this  order  can  only  he 
paesutyed  by  the  power  of  tiie  state,  or  by  the  superstitiosn  reverenoe 
ef  the  people,-^-^hnit  is,  whiie  the  people  remain  ao  igbonoit  as  to  be 
inoapaUa  of  concoiving  tiie  true  value  of  imowledge,  or  till  knowledge 
is  80  ftr  pertbcted  as  to  damonatrate  its  own  value  by  ita  practical 
resolta* 

But,  afiker  a  certain  point,  there  needa  no  adwrntithms  advantagea  to 
imioiiiate  regard  to  the  perfeotions  and  achievementa  of  intellect  The 
danger  is,  that  Idiey  win  be  too  mneh  prised,  too  amdi  desired^  tee 
tttioh  sought  ftr.  Already  theve  are  many  who  ekpect  fnm  huaun 
Jcnowledge  the  ^aoik  «€  Divine  Qraoa,  Science  has  made  man  master  of 
matter ;  it  haa  ensUed  him  to  ealcnfaite  tibe  rarofations  of  nature,  to 
multiply  Ins  own  powers  beyond  All  that  waa  dimaned  of  spoil  or 
talisnMn :  and  now  it  11  conidenitly  propheded  that  another  aoience  ib 
to  remove  all  the  moral  and  political  evils  of  the  planet;  that  by  ana- 
lyoing  the paaaKons,  we  sliaUleasii  to  govean them ;  and  that,  when  tiie 
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•dence  of  edocttian  is  grown  of  age,  virtiie  wiU  be  taught  as  easil  j  as 
arithniotic^  aad  comprehended  as  readily  as  geometry—with  the  aid  of 
wooden  diagraaas.  Let  us  not  be  deceived.  '^Leviathan  is  not  so  tanfted." 
The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  the  tvee  of  life. 

These  Utopian  theories  are  of  little  consequence,  any  further  than  as 
they  divert  the  mind  finom  the  true  way  to  moral  happiness.  The 
ahaost  universal  desire  for  intdlectual  disdnction  is  a  fever  thai  rather 
needs  sedatives  than  stimulants;  but  it  is  an  evil  which,  if  left  to 
itself,  will  remedy  itself:  when  ordumry  acquirements  cease  to  be  a 
distinction  in  any^dass,  not  more  will  Attain  to  that  eminence  vbidi 
may  entitle  them  to  look  above  their  inherited  statioii,  than  the  denamds 
of  society  will  provide  for.  The  rest  will  continBe  to  study -at  limujc 
hours  for  their  own  improvement  and  delight,  but  without  the  amfaL 
tious  yearnings  which  make  homely  duties  irksome,  the  laay  oanoeit 
which  calls  honest  indiAtry  vile  drudgery,  the  inordinate  hopes  vUch, 
whether  starved  or  surfeited,  perish  miserably,  and  leave  bdiind  tbem 
vanity,  and  vexation  of  spirit  There  is  no  further  need,  then,  Ibr  any 
inteiferenoe  of  the  state  to  keep  learning  in  countenance,  or  to  confer 
jespect  on  genius.  There  is  one  way,  however,  in  which  the  fnhiic 
money  may  sometimes  be  wisely  expended  for  the  promotion  of  know- 
ledge or  of  art.  This  is,  by  funudiing  .employment  to  scholars  and 
artists  in  works  of  public  utility.  We  take  the  word  utility  in  its 
widest  sense,  and  hold  all  truth  and  all  beauty  to  be  usefuL  £xpe. 
ditions  fitted  out.  for  the  extension  of  science  are  an  honour  to  the 
liberal  government  which  plans,  and  to  the  brave  men  who  conduct 
them.  Researches  in  natural  history,  muierakgy,  botany,  te.  eqpe. 
dally  if  earned  on  in  distant  oountties,  axe  attended  both  with  peril 
and  expense.  A  wise  government  will  not  grudge  any  veasonaUe  tmm 
to  secure  and  indemnify  sudi  of  its  subjects  as  devote  their  talentB  to 
•pursuits  so  beneficiaL  The  same  may  be  said  of  diemistry,  "*^»^t*j 
anatomy,  &c.  Nor  will  a  judidous  economist  think  that  money  mispent, 
which  enables  a  man,  tried  and  proved  to  be  equal  to  the  tadc,  te 
execute  any  great  work,  the  siae  or  suljject  of  which  forbids  n  rensiu 
neratiog  srie;  or  which  necessarily  takes  up  a  long  time  in  execution, 
or  is  too  expensive  for  an  author's  purse  to  undertake :— eudi,  for 
example,  as  a  collection  of  andent  historical  documents;  »  comphte 
edition  of  the  scarce  and  f nrly  ports;  or  n  flrrnt  ntymologinil  dirtiramry, 
which  should  indude  a  progressive  history  of  the  language. 

In  like  manner  may  tiie  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  ardiitect 
be  fostered  and  honoured  by  puMic  employment,  and  labour  to  adorn 
.theur  country.  Genius  of  this  kind  requires  more  assistance  from 
weakh  than  any  other.     But  let  the  works  for  which.the  public  aie  to 
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pay  be  rtricdy  of  a  puUic  nature.  Let  them  be  aooeenble  to  all  who 
can  appreciate  or  enjoy  them.  Let  the  picture  and  the  atatue'aenre  to 
exah  and  purify  the  general  imagination,  not  to  pamper  the  odiooa 
pride  of  ezdurive  poeaesnon.  By  retrenching  the  waste  of  the  nation's 
substance  in  tasteless  pageantry,  whidi  has  lost  what  meaning  it  ever 
had,  England  may  become  as  much  the  country  of  art  as  of  poetry,  and 
a  reproach  be  wiped  away  from  the  Refcrmation. 

But  whatever  assistance  the  state  may  ailbrd  to  literature  or  die 
arts,  should  always  be  given  as  a  consideration  for  work  dene.  No  man 
should  be  pensioned  or  placed  for  the  mere  possession  of  genius  or 


We  are  not  ignorant  that  many  persons  advocate  the  position,  that 
it  were  well  for  the  community  that  the  learned,  strictly  so  caUed, 
should  be  maintained  as  an  order  in  the  state,  on  revenues  set  apart 
and  consecrated  to  that  purpose ;  and  that  poets  more  ennobled  their 
skill,  when  they  sung  for  monarchs,  statesmen,  noble  dames,  and  barons 
b(M,  than  now,  when  their  fortunes^  if  not  their  &me,  are  dependent 
on  the  sale  of  their  productions,  or  the  speculative  liberality  of  a 
KUiopi^.  Even  now  there  are  many,  who  think  that  so-called 
9ineeure9  might  be  rendered  most  beneAdal,  in  giving  leisure  to 
intellect  j  so  that  tiie  genius  and  the  scholar,  free  from  worldly 
toil  and  anxiety,  may  labour  for  glory  and  posterity,  and  repay 
their  country's  bounty  with  deathless  honour.  The  advantages  ^ 
''learned  leisure"  to  the  church  establishment  have  been  asserted 
with  Prey's  plausibility  and  Southey's  upright  seal ;  and  might  not 
''  learned  leisure,"  wit  in  easy  circumstanoeSt  imagination  with  a  mode, 
rate  independence^  be  serviceable  to  the  state  also?  Shall  there  be  no 
cushions,  where  unconsecrated  heads  may  slumber  pro  bono  publico  ? 

Thisi,  it  must  be  confessed,  sounds  well ;  but  if  the  actual  history  of 
modem  authorship  were  honestly  written,  we  should  discover  that  the 
expectation  of  patronage  has  ruined  more  geniuses,  both  in  purse  and 
character,  than  the  liberality  of  patrons  has  ever  benefitted.  We 
shall  not  here  inquire  into  the  probability  of  the  patronage  being  wisely 
bestowed,  but  it  may  just  be.  observed,  that  those  writers  who  have  looked 
for  support  to  the  great,  have  been  by  no  means  c<mspicuous  for  the 
morality,  or  even  for  the  decency,  of  their  productions.  But  patronage 
should  never  be  accorded  to  the  presumptive  evidences  of  geniun^  or 
even  to  the  promise  of  excellence.  The  bounty,  whether  of  kings,  or 
of  commonwealths,  or  of  nobles,  honours  itself  and  its  object,  when  it  is 
bestowed  on  the  veteran  scholar,  or  grey-headed  poet,— when  it  provides 
peace,  comfort,  and  oHnpetence  to  venerable  age.  But  it  should  be 
given  unsought    No  encouragement  should  be  afforded  to  vain  youth. 
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wlio^  by  a  serrile  ^play  of  flashy  fantasies,  and  a  presnmptadiis  rivalry 

d  wdkbred  nct8»  endeaFoor  to  inginuate  theuselines,  €Bnker  files,  into 

the  <^ninghloaMiii8  of  nobility ;  nor  should  the  mora  pradent  admnoes 

of  tiie  aiiddle«aged  be  saiferad  to  otttstep  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Althoagh  we  cannot  reckon  the  fiiofusion  of  sineemns  fdiioh  lewarded 

the  production  of  the  ''  Old  Badidor  "  as  one  of  die  happiest  signs  of 

the  times  of  Hali&x^  it  wm  utterly  unjust  in  Swift,  Pope,  sad  the 

otiier  Tory  wits,  to  represent  that  minister  as  regardless  of  the  d«bns 

of  genius^  and  only  liberal  to  party  Tirulenoe.    Yet  the  Dean>  in  ona  of 

his  minor  poems,  literally  holds  up  CongreTe  as  having  been  long 

neglected,  and  half-starred.-— 

^'Tlras  C<mgreve  tiptn%  in  writmip  plays, 
And  oat  poor  offiM^  lialf  liii  dsjn; 
WMeUmM^i^  wh»  clAlmad  A»  itetbii 
To  be  Mflocenas  of  the  naJaoOf 
For  poets  open  table  kept. 
But  ne'er  considered  where  they  slept; 
Himself,  as  rich  as  fifty  Jews, 
Wm  easy,  tbo'  they  wasted  shoes; 
And  «mxf  Congiof  e  aosroe  could  span 
A  shiOimf  to  discbafsa  Us  ohair, 
Till  pradence  tau|pht  him  to  a]q;Kal 
From  Paean's  fire  to  party  zeal : 
Kot  owing  to  his  happy  vein 
The  fintnnes  of  Ills  latter  scene ; 
Took  proper  priadples  to  thrive, 
And  so  migbk  aay  daaos  alive*" 

In  this  last  line  the  Dean  is  deplorably  in  the  wrong.  Donees  never 
thrive  btit  in  the  way  of  honesty.  Had  not  Oongrere  heen  a  splendid 
wit,  he  would  not  hare  been  worth  purchase.  We  cannot  conjecture 
why  he  calls  Congreve  crazy.  There  is  no  madness  is  his  writings, — 
neither  the  Jtne  madnest  of  poetry,  nor  the  rant  and  fiory  of  a  disoidcied 
brain:  and  in  his  private  condtlct,  whatever  virtue  he  might  want,  he 
possessed  an  ample  store  of  prudence.  With  so  little  of  truth  ot  reason 
could  the  man  write,  who,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  might  haw  heen 
the  greatest  philosopher. 

CoDgreve's  next  play  was  the  ^  Double  Dealer^**  *  produced  in  MM. 


•*2a  tfaa  preface  to  this  esmedy  are  some  ohtsnalions^  lo  jasC,  sad  ef  so 
•a  appUetdoD,  thatthegr  wai  he  mahk  flieir  room  SI  the  bottom  of  the  pa^:^ 

^  That  which  looks  most  Ute  aa  oljection^  docs  not  relate  in  paitieolar  to  tiiis 
play,  but  to  all,  or  most,  that  ever  have  been  written;  that  is,  soliloquy;  therefore  I 
will  answer  it^  not  only  for  my  own  sake,  but  to  save  others  the  trouble  to  whom 
hereafter  it  may  be  objected.  I  grant,  that  for  a  man  to  talk  to  himtelf  appeaa 
slMind  and  unnatursl,  and  indeed  it  is  so  in  most  oases;  but  the 
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It  aeUDBi  liay^ns  ikat  a  aeoond  work  !•  roeeivtd  with  an  inertMe  ^ 
appbiise.  There  18^  indcrpendeAt  of  eiivy>  a  v<er7  s^^roiig  tendenej  t# 
tiiapeet  writers  of  faUiag  bdow  th^naelvM.  Homer .  himself  has  been 
accused  of  betraying  seaility  ia  the  Odyssee;  and  the  more  subdued 
interest  necessarily  arising  from  the  plan  a»d  soliject  of  Paradiae 
B^^edy  has  been  ascribed,  with  Uttle  justiee,  to  the  increasing  years 
of  Milton.  The  Double  Dealer,  thoii^  the  perfennanee  was  honoured 
widi  the  pvesenoe  of  Queen  JMary,  met  with  seme  opposition  on  the 
stage,  and  a  good  deal  of  aerere- criticism  in  the  doseL  Congrsre  had 
Uttlis  difEbculty  in  parrying  the  indiridual  oljeetiaiis :  of  such  criticism 
as  was  tiien  current  he  was  a  dexterous  master,  and  as  he  wrote  with 
great  care  and  fovethought  aeoerding  to  has  own  ideal  of  perfiectioD,  he 
pirohably  anticipaited  every  censure  in  his  nund  before  it  was  uttered* 
Bat  those  who  read  his  works  in  these  days  will  be  rather  surprised  to 
find  him  assnaung  the  part  of  a  censor  and  a  moralist,  and  telling  the 
ladies  thai  he  aims  at  their  reformation  and  improToment.  ^'  There  is 
one  thl^gy"  says  he,  "  at  which  I  am  more  concerned,  than  all  the  false 
criticisms  that  are  made  upon  me;  and  that  is,  soaie  of  the  ladies 
«re  offended.  I  am  heartily  sovry  for  it,  for  I  declare  I  would  rather 
disoblige  all  the  critics  in  the  world  than  one  of  the  fiur  sex.  They 
are  concerned  that  I  have  represented  some  women  Ticious  and  affected* 
How  can  I  help  it  ?  It  ia  the  business  of  a  comic  poet  to  paint  the 
▼ices  and  ^olUes  of  human  kind ;  and  there  are  but  two  sexes,  male  and 
female,  men  and  women,  that  have  a  title  to  humanity;  and  if  I  leave 
one  half  of  them  out,  tiie  work  will  be  imperfect.  I  should  be  very 
g^  of  an  opportunity  to  make  my  compliments  to  those  ladies  who  are 
offended.    But  they  can  no  more  expert  it  in  a  comedy,  than  to  be 

whkh  maj  attend  the  oocaaon  make  gnat  alteratEonf.  It  oftentimes  liappens  to  a 
maa  to  hate  deagiii  whieh  eonftae  hkn  to  himaelf,  and  in  their  nature  cannot  admit 
of  a  Qonfldeat  Sncb,  lor  oartain,  ia  all  riUaJngr;  and  olber  lesi  miiehieTons  isitea- 
tions  may  be  vtiy  improper  to  be  rommnnicated  to  &  second  penon.  In  soch  a  case 
the  audience  must  observe  whether  the  person  upon  the  stage  takes  any  notice  of  them 
at  all  or  no ;  for  if  he  siqyposes  any  one  to  be  by  when  he  talks  to  himself,  it  is  mon. 
strous  and  ridiculous  in  the  last  degree;  nay,  not  only  in  this  case,  but  in  any  part  of 
a  play^  if  there  be  expressed  any  knowledge  of  an  andfence,  it  is  insnii^Brable.  Bnt 
othenvlM,  when  a  man,  in  solfloqulsing,  reasons  wiUi  himsaU^  and  proi  and  earn,  and 
wagba  all  kia  dasigni^  we  eogbt  aot  to  imagme  that  this  nan  eitiisr  talks  to  as,  or  to 
kimself ;  he  is  only  thinking^  and  thinking  sock  matter  as  it  were  inexcusable  foXfj 
in  him  to  speak.  But  because  we  are  concealed  spectators  of  the  plot  in  asitation, 
and  the  poet  finds  it  necessaiy  to  let  us  know  the  whole  mystery  of  his  contrivance,  he 
Is  willing  to  inform  us  of  this  person's  thoughts,  and  to  that  end  is  forced  to  make  use 
of  the  expedient  of  speech,  no  other  or  better  way  being  yet  invented  for  the  eom- 
mimicattoa  of  theaskt." 
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tickled  bjr  a  surgeon  when  he's  letting  them  blood.  Thoee  who  are 
Tirtnons  or  discreet  should  not  be  offended;  for  such  characters  as 
these  distinguish  them^  and  make  their  virtues  more  shining  and 
observed ;  and  they  who  are  of  the  other  kind  may  nevertheless  pass 
for  such,  by  seeming  not  to  be  displeased  or  touched  with  the  satire  in 
this  comedy.  Thus  they  have  also  wrongfully  accused  me  of  doing 
them  a  prejudice,  when  I  have  in  reality  done  them  a  service." 

This  is  the  common  plea  of  satirists,  but  it  is  at  best  an  afterthought. 
We  are  far  from  deeming  the  satirists  among  the  most  malidooa  of 
mankind :  they  are,  at  worst,  splenetic^  but  for  the  most  part  rather 
vain  than  ill-natured.  But  it  is  much  easier  to  shine  in  depicting  a 
moral  than  an  immoral  character;  and  of  all  characters)  the  truly 
virtuous  female  is  the  most  difficult  to  draw  satisfactorily  in  a  dramatic 
poem.  It  is  esisy  enough  to  describe,  for  it  is  not  unfirequ^itly  seen; 
it  is  very  easy  for  a  poet  to  praise,  for  he  has  little  to  do  but  to  effect 
all  the  fine  and  savoury  comparisons  which  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  botany,  mineralogy,  aoology,  and  metaphysics  supply,  and 
attach  them  to  a  sylph-like  figure,  with  black  or  auburn  locks,  as  the 
case  may  require.  But  when  the  woman  is  to  speak  and  act,  when  she 
is  to  shed  the  perfume  of  her  goodness  spontaneously,  and  shine  by  her 
own  light,  and  yet  not  overstep  the  reserved  duties  of  her  sex— 4here 
is  a  task  beneath  which  human  genius  is  in  danger  of  breaking  down. 
We  really  cannot  recal  to  memory  a  single  dramatic  female  whom  we 
should  recommend  fiir  a  wife,  or  for  an  example.  Shakspeare'a  women 
are  many  of  them  exceedingly  lovely,  but  from  the  small  discretion  he 
seems  to  have  used  in  the  choice  of  his  stories,  what  they  do  is  not 
always  in  unison  with  what  they  are*  Their  words  and  feelings  are 
their  nature;  their  actions  are  their  destiny.  The  common  run  of 
tragedy  queens  are  very  unamiaUe;  so  much  soi,  indeed,  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  reflect  that  they  have  no  resemblance  to  nature  or  reality. 
Comic  females  are  much  more  entertaining ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  specimens  of  prudent  perfection,  generally  introduce,  like 
Lady  Grace,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  and  a  few  pieces  of  sentimental 
simplicity,  such  as  Cicely  Homespun,  they  are  almost  imiversally  dis- 
tinguished  by  a  readiness  of  falsehood,  a  spirit  of  intrigue,  and  strata- 
gem, which  must  make  them  very  dangerous  inmates  or  companions. 
Yet  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  write  a  comedy  firom  whidi  this  sort 
of  imderplay  was  exiled.  The  choice  seems  to  be,  whether  the  interest 
shall  turn  mainly  upon  the  bad  characters,  and  the  better  sort  of  persons 
throughout  be  dupes  and  victims,  consigned  to  happiness  at  last  by 
some  wonderful  accident  or  discovery  (the  plan  generally  pursued  l^ 
Fielding  in  his  novels),  or  whether,  as  in  Congreve,  all  shall  pUy  a 
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of  dellftiOB,  at  which  all  the  dramatU  personm  tfe  playing,  in  whidi  t)i6 
best  player  is  the  winner.  There  ia  a  strong  tendency  in  the  human 
mind  to  esmit  in  the  success  of  stratagem.  There  must,  indeed,  be 
scMne  excuse  indented  for  cheating;  bat  lore,  revenge,  self-defence,  <Nr 
tiie  mere  pleasure  of  witty  contrivances,  will  answer  the  purpose  very 
well  with  an  audience,  who  are  always  glad  to  give  their  moral  judg. 
aaent  a  hdyday. 

But  though  the  heroine  of  a  comedy  can  hardly  be  a  good  ezam{^ 
to  her  sex,  there  is  no  necessity  that  she  should  be  an  offensive  insult 
to  it.  Her  faults  should  be  such  as  a  good  woman'  might  feel  it  poflsible 
Ant  herself  to  have  committed,-— euch  as  a  moderate  degree  of  self, 
delusion  might  pass  off  for  virtues.  The  ladies  were  quite  right  iu' 
resenting  the  exhibition  of  Lady  Touchwood.  An  innocent  heart 
would  require  much  and  sad  experience  to  convince  it  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  being.  There  are  d^rees  of  wickedness  too  bad  to  laugh  at, 
however  they  may  be  mingled  with  lolly,  affectation,  or  absurdity. 

Towards  the  close  of  1694  Queen  Mary  died.  Few  Queens  have 
made  fewer  personal  enemies,  and  perhaps  few  have  been  mo^  sincerely^ 
regretted.  But  were  we  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  national 
aAiction  by  the  sable  flights  of  lugubrious  verse  that  were  devoted  to 
the  good  Queen's  memory,  we  should  say  that  the  English  nation  were 
the  worst  actors  of  royal  woe  in  the  world.  Congreve  committed  • 
pastoral  among  the  rest,— perhaps  not  the  wont  copy  of  verses  ysto^ 
dueed  on  the  occasion.*  It  must  be  a  very  indifferent  Keen  that  is  not 
better  than  any  of  them.  Such  drivel  might  make  the  Muses  join  iff 
the  hyperboliod  prayer  of  Flatman,  that  '*  Kings  should  never  die." 

Congreve's  next  play  was  '^  Love  for  Lore,"  produced  in  1605.  A 
new  play,  acted  on  a  new  stage,  has  every  advantage  which  novelty  catf 

*  Tfaoee  who  would  form  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  nationa]  genhie,  as  it  wa^ 
everted  on  rimflar  oecanone  at  the  doee  of  th^  17th,  and  at  the  oomuneaeement  of 
the  18th  eentoy,  may  be  amnaed  by  comparing  the  nomeioas  tribntes  to  the  late 
Pfincev  Charlotte,  with  the  oompoeitioiis  that  appeared  on  the  deoeaee  of  Qneen 
Maiy.  The  comparison  will  certainly  shew  faTourably  for  the  present  race  of  poets. 
They  at  least  speak  seriously,  on  a  serious  subject — ^like  men  who  felt  the  holiness 
of  death.  Bntwe  are  not  to  conclude  that  men  do  not  feel  at  an,  because  they 
choose  to  express  their  feelings  in  a  whimsieal  masquerade.  Grief,  no  less  than 
mirth,  has  its  fiuhions.  Its  outward  signs  are  variable  and  arfoitraiy  as  moomlng 
ookmn.  In  oritidsing  fiinereal  poetry  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  main  purpose, 
of  a  monument,  whether  of  vene  or  of  marble,  is  not  to  express  the  sorrow  of  the 
survivor^  but  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  No  one  imagines,  no  one  is, 
asked  to  believe,  that  the  poet,  when  he  Is  composing  his  monody  or  elegy  for  Prince 
or  Princess^  is  stroggling  with  a  sense  of  actual  bereavement— that  he  is  shedding* 
painlbltaan.  ^ 

4r 
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oolifei'*     Cobgrete  adTanoed  the  higher  daim  of  a  s^trke  to  aa  old 
fJEtTOurite  of  the  publid    Betterton^  who  has  left  behind  him  a  pemuu 
nenoe  of  fame  which  some  have  denied  that  the  actor  can  adiieve^ 
having  reason  to  complain  of  his  treatment  by  managers,  was  about  to 
open  a  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.    ^^Lore  for  liove  "  was  the 
first  play  acted  on  this  stage.    Its  quocess  was  considerable,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  acted  at  intervals  longer  than  any  other  of  its  author's 
comedies.    But  its  charm  as  an  acting  play  is  gone ;  and  perhaps  it 
owed  its  oocasional  representation  more  to  its  containing  those  nerer- 
iailiqg  characters,  a  positive  overf^earing  father,  and  a  jack  tar,  than 
either  to  its  wit  or  its  licentiousness.    It  is  said  that  Ck>ngreve,  while 
engaged  in  composing  this  piece,  paid  a  six  weeks'  visit  to  Portsmouth, 
in  order  to  study  sea  mfinners  from  the  life.     Yet  it  has  been  objected^ 
that  the  marine  phraseology  is  not  very  accurate ;  and  certainly^  the 
character  is  so  wide  from  the  warm-hearted,  gallant  sailor  of  the  modem 
stage,  as  to  appear  afamost  like  a  libel  on  the  £ivourite  professioa. 
'^Love  for  Love"  is  dedicated  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middle- 
aex.  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  King's  Household,  &c    One  of  Con- 
grev^'s  biographers  commends  this  as  containing  ^^no/uUome  adula^ 
iion"    Pray  what  call  you  this? — ^^^ Whoever  is  King,  is  also  the 
father  of  his  country ;  and  as  nobody  can  dispute  your  Lordship's 
IDonarchy  in  poetry,  so  all  that  are  concerned  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge your  imiversal  patronage."    If  this  was  meant  to  be  believed, 
it  waB  adulatory  enough.    But  before  we  charge  the  authors  of  past 
days  with  universal  sycophancy,  we  should  duly  consider,  not  mmiy 
what  their  words  mean,  but  what  sense  they  were  intended  to  con- 
vey. .  The  language  of  compliment  was  the  only  dialect  in  which  a 
peer  and  a  c(«nmoner  could  converse.    The  dedication  was  itself  a  real 
and  sincere  compliment;  for  it  implied  either  gratitude  for  bounty, 
pr  a  confidence  in  generosity.    But  the  terms  in  which  it  was  oouch^ 
were  merely  conventional :  to  vary  and  adopt  the  topics  of  panegyric 
was  a  harmless  exercise  of  ingenuity.    Compliments,  in  ages  past,  were 
paid  to  sex  or  rank ;  in  ours,  they  are  directed  to  the  person.    Com. 
pliment,  however,  is  not  necessarily  flattery.     It  is,  at  worst,  but  a 
foolish  fashion,  a  misuse  of  words. 

The  experience  of  ages  had  not  then  convinced  the  poets  that  a  battle 
fought  last  week  is  by  no  means  a  happy  subject  for  a  pindaric  The 
capture  of  Namur  by  Louis  XIV.  had  been  magnified  by  all  the  bards 
of  Paris.  The  same  fortress  was  unfortunate  enough  to  give  occasion 
to  another  volley  of  odes  when  recaptured  bjr  King  William.  Con- 
greve's  contribution  was  a  series  of  irregular  staozas;  a  spedes  of 
versification  to  which  Cowley  and  his  imitators  had  given  a  tempos 
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raiy  eclat,  confirmed  and  heightened  by  the  miocem  of  Alexander^il 
Feast.  Gongreve  afterwards  condemned  tiiese  lawless  measures;  and/ 
according  to  Johnson^  had  the  merit  of  teaching  the  world,  ''that 
Pindar's  odes  were  regular^**  a  discovery  which,  we  venture  to  affirm, 
an  English  ear>  unassisted  by  eyes  and  fingers,  would  never  have 
made*  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  a  long  ode  should 
not  occasionally  vary  its  movement,  if  there  be  a  corresponding 
variation  in  *jhe  feeling;  but  each  system  should  certainly  have  a 
law,  an  ordonnance  within  itself,  and  there  ought  to  be  an  equifibrium 
between  the  whole.  But  none  but  a  great  poet  should  be  aDowed  to 
write  irregular  stanzas.  Their  tempting  fedlity,  which  promises  ta 
give  freedom  to  thought^  does  in  reality  save  the  trouble  ef  tiiinking. 

Ckmgreve  had  produced  three  comedies  in  aa  many  years^  the  only 
important  results  of  that  leisure  and  freedom  from  care  which  the 
Minister  had  bestowed  upon  him.  Nearly  two  years  elapsed  between 
the  representation  of  ''Love  for  Love,"  and  that  of  the  "Mourning 
Bride,"  his  single  tragedy,  which  was  more  rapturously  received  than 
any  product  of  his  comic  muse.  The  critics  have  not  confirmed  the 
sentence  of  the  theatre.  Yet  the  Mourning  Bride  is  assuredly  the 
efibrt  of  no  common  ability.  It  contains  a  passage  which  Johnson 
pronounced  superior  to  any  single  speech  in  Shalcspeare,  and  which 
appears  to  us'  more  poetical  than  any  thing  in  Rowe  or  Otway.  But 
poetry  seldom  saves  a  new  play,  though  it  sometimes  happens,  that  a 
beatUy,  which  has  become  a  common  place,  adds  greatly  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  actor  in  aa  established  piece. 

Perhaps  the  great  success  of  the  "Mourning  Bride"  might  be 
owing,  in  no  small  measure,  to  astonishment.  Mankind  are  always 
pleased  to  wonder  for  a  while,  though  they  are  soon  tired  of  wondering. 
A  tragedy  by  an  author  of  so  gay  and  comic  a  turn  as  Gongreve,  ws3 
something  to  wonder  at.  Moreover,  tragedies  are  in  general  more 
flivourably  received  than  comedies  in  their  first  run.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
ibr  a  serious  drama  to  be  hissed  off  the  stage.  Truly  has  Terence 
spoken  it  :— 

**  Tantam  nujiu  oneris  habei  oomedia,  quantum  minus  venitt." 
Comedy  htu  90  nmeh  the  man  qfdyjkuUjft  oiiihasUm  o/aUtwance. 

Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  the  "  Mourning  Bride,"  Jeremy 
CoUier*  produced  his  celebrated  strictures  on  the  profaneness  and 

•  J«remy  Collier  was  born  at  Stow  Qui,  in  Cambridgeshire,  September  SSd,  1690; 
His  father  was  a  learned  divine  and  linguist,  and  some  time  master  of  the  Free  School 
at  Ipswich.  His  fiunily  was  of  Yorkshire.  His  education  was  at  Ipswich,  and  Oaius 
College,  Cambridge.    He  took  his  Master's  degree  in  1676,  was  ordained  Deacon  in 
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mmoraUtg  cf  the  EngUsh  stage,  and  GongreTey  among  otber  and  yet 
more  grieTous  offenders^  was  aererely  bandied  for  the  lioenoe  of  his  pen. 

the  same  year,  and  Priest  Iq  1677,  by  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  Londoii|  who 
has  been  mentioned  as  the  first  Bishop  of  noble  birth  alter  the  Reformation.  Collier 
was  flrst  domestic  diaplain  at  Knowle,  in  Kent,  on  the  establishment  of  tlie  Coaatev 
Iknpa^sr  of  JOonat ;  tiien  Rector  of  Ampton,  in  Safibft,  a  small  prefennent^  wfakliktf 
nmgued  after  bolding  it  about  six  yean;  erne  to  London,  and  was  mada  Pitechinr 
at  Lincoln'*  Inn.  How  far  his  orthodoity  allowed  him  to  comply  with  JamesPis 
measures  we  cannot  tell;  certainly  his  loyalty  did  not  allow  him  to  acknowledie  ttia 
Revolntion  Goremment  He  became  a  stubborn  non-juror,  and  a  determined  con* 
troversialist  Almost  immediitely  after  James's  departure,  ha  broke  a  lance  witfi 
Burnet,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  The  DemUm  DttcustM^  in  a  Letter  to  a  Catrntry 
Oentleaumf"  in  wfaidi  he  lahonn  to  prove  what  we  hope  no  honest  man  that  has 
glanced  at  the  fibots  with  half  an  eye  will  now  dispute,  that  Jamfifs  letrsat  was  oaca^ 
sioned  by  a  well-grounded  appreheniioa  of  penonal  danger;  and  that,  fSbeniam,  ha 
could  not  truly  be  said  to  have  abdicated  his  throne.  Here  we  tiiorongh^  agree  wiik 
honest  Jeremy,  whom  we  believe,  though  a  perilously  mistaken  man,  to  haye  eired 
in  head,  not  heart,  and  to  have  been  an  honour  to  that  Church  for  which  he  would 
gladly  have  suffered  martyrdom.  That  his  undentanding  was  not  of  the  most  luod* 
cider,  was  in  some-  sort  to  his  credit^  for  it  removes  all  reasonable  doubt  of  Us 
sinceiiQr*  His  opinions  being  promulgated  with  little  cavliony  and  with  none  of  tkat 
rhetorical  artifice  which  utters  sedition  in  hypothefical  propositioBS,  soon  attraded 
the  notice  of  a  government  too  recently  established  to  allow  its  legality  to  be  diitfiiiftfd 
with  impunity.  Collier,  and  Newton,  another  non-juring  clergyman^  were  arrested  at 
Ronmey  Marsh,  in  Kent,  on  suspicion  of  holding  intercourse  with  the  disaffected  over 
the  channel  No  evidence,  however,  was  found  to  convict  tiiem,  and  they 
disdiarged  on  bail*  But  libeKy,  obtained  by  aa  implied  admission  of  an 
which  he  thought  usurped,  was  far  less  comfortable  to  Jersnqr's  coaseMnoe,  tfuua  the 
*  durance  which  made  him  a  waffamr  for  an  esdled  King.  He  went  before  the  Lovd 
Chief  Justice  Holt,  withdrew  his  rcd^gnisance,  and  was  committed  to  the  Kiqg^ 
Bench,  but  shortly  after  discharged  freely,  at  the  request  of  many  friends^  and 
pcriiaps  by  tiie  good  sense  of  Justice  Hoit^  who  might  easily  conceive,  that  a  prisoner 
for  conscience  sake  is  more  dangerous  to  a  government  founded  on  opinion  than 
the  busieBt  agitator  at  large.  Neither  fear  nor  favour^  however,  quictod  the  aealows 
high-churchman,  who  continued  to  pour  forth  pamphlets  as  quick  aa  he  could  wite 
them,  all  which  are  now  foigotten.  It  was  in  vain  that  Collier  was  the  foe  of  the 
^ffiarhui  and  immerkU/*^tikaA  he  was,  in  some  judgments,  the  martyr,  in  others  the 
enemy  and  disturber  of  his  churdi.  His  name  would  hardly  have  been  remembered, 
but  for  his  controveray  with  play-wrights  and  playera 

One  of  his  proceedings,  however,  was  so  bold  and  siagnlar,  that  it  haa  gained  him 
a  place  in  that  important  department  of  histoiy  which  relates  to  the  last  stage  of  the 
law.  When  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  William  Perkins  were  executed  for  tiie  assaaan- 
ation  plot.  Collier,  together  with  Cook  and  Snatt,  divines  of  like  prindpiei^  pubBely 
absolved  and  blessed  the  criminals  on  the  scaflbld.  This,  which  was  probably  meant 
only  to  assert,  by  an  extiaordinaiy  and  overt  ae^  the  absolving  power  of  the 
hood,  was  construed  into  an  avowed  iH^Moval  of  asmsrination.  Of  course  a 
tion  followed.  Snatt  and  Cook  were  sent  to  Newgate,  bat  after  a  tine  dJschaiged 
without  a  trial:  Collier,  who  scrupled  to  give  bail»  abscondedi  ajid  wm  oitfawedt  aa 
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tie  would  hare  done  wisely  had  he,  like  Dryden,  at  onoe  admitted  the 
justice  of  the  charge.    But  he  waa  young,  oonadoua  of  talent,  elated 

incapscity  under  which  he  hiboiured  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  tiro  Arehbishopey  and 
ten  Bishope,  published  a  strong  declaration  in  censure  of  his  conduct  with  regard  tq 
the  absolution.  He  replied  again  and  again,  witii  the  perMverence  of  one  delennined 
to  have  the  last  word.  Yet,  though  seldom  disengaged  ftmn  eontfovcn}^,  he  found 
time  to  compose  many  woria  of  a  more  peaeeflil  charaeter;  some  of  which  were 
essays  in  whidi  he  concentrated  the  resohs  of  his  meditations^  and  some  ponderous 
dictionaries  and  historiei^  in  which  he  treasured  the  fhiits  of  his  reading.  Peih^w 
polemic  writing  wai  to  him  an  agreeaUe  excitement,  a  healthftil  escerqse,  a  game 
which,  however  it  was  played,  pleased  him  with  the  conceit  of  winning,  and  never 
impaired  the  health  of  hb  body  or,  the  innermost  peace  of  his  souL  His  essays^ 
though  not  much  read  at  present^  have  had  their  admlreri,  and  comprehend  a  range 
of  subjects,  the  mere  selection  of  which  proves  that  Collier  possessed  that  essential  of 
BXk  active,  exploring  mind,  a  sympathy  with  all  human  interesta  On  the  business  of 
the  grave,  and  on  the  pleasures  of  the  gay,  he  often  looked  with  anger,  but  seldom 
with  indifference.  Those  essays^  some  of  which  are  dialogues,  othen  set  discourses, 
and  some  translations  firom  the  fathers,  treat  of  clothes,  duelling,  music,  and  the 
spleen, — ^the  office  of  a  chaplain,  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  the  weakness  of 
human  reason.  It  was  in  the  year  1696  that  he  published  "A  thori  View  of  the 
ImmoraUty  and  Prqfimenets  of  the  English  Stagey  together  with  the  Sense  of  Antiquity 
on  this  Argument."  As  usual,  the  weakest  part  of  the  work  is  that  in  which  he 
attempts  to  shame  the  modems  by  ancient  example.  If  more  moral  sentences  might 
be  extracted  from  Plantns  or  Terence  than  firom  Vanburgh  or  Congreve,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  general  tendency  of  their  writings  be  much  better.  We  are 
glad,  however,  that  Jeremy  admits  the  compcuative  parity  of  the  elder  English  dfuma, 
and  even  alleges  the  authcrily  of  Ben  Jonson  and  fleleher  against  die  unmofal  pre. 
taces  of  their  sneeessofs.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  main  merit  of  CoUmt 
was  that  of  caDing  the  question  into  the  Court  qf  Conscience,  There  might  be  mudt 
eoanenesB,  much  pedantiy,  much  bigotij  in  his  pleadingi;  but  yet  tba  goodness  of 
his  canse,  and  dM  unanswerable  nature  of  his  evidence,  secured  him  the  victory. 
.  Congreve  was  not  the  only  culprit  that  spake  in  his  own  defenoa  Vaabuigby 
whose  Relapse  and  Provoked  Wife  had  been  marked  olgects  of  Collier^  aaimadvar- 
sioos,  lanednce^  «A  Bhert  yiMUca«lon"'of  those  playa  Collier  made  a  point  of 
aaswering  his  answeren— a  task  whioh  maay  polemies  think  it  pcadant  to  dediae. 
His  pamphlets  on  this  subject  alone  make  up  a  pretty  thick  volume. 

We  have  mentioned  in  the  text^tbat  by  thus  appearing  as  the  obampioa  of  morality, 
he  softened  the  animosities  which  his  politics  had  occasioned;  and  he  might  very 
probably  have  emnplelBly  reconciled  himself  to  the  goveniment,  and  risen  to  high 
prelmeDt,  if  he  had  heen  so  dispossd.  Bat  whether  he  had  iavineible  hopes  of  tha 
restoration  of  the  old  order  of  things^  or,  as  we  believe^  had  made  his  error  gnardiaa 
of  his  faith  aad  eonseienaey  he  continoed  a  sohismalic  from  honor  of  schism,  and  a 
bad  salject  thnmgfa  eaaess  of  loyalty.  Yet  to  the  honour  of  the  noa-juron  be  it 
spoken,  they  wen  aasartors  of  church  liberty*  If  they  were  wrong  in  their  — nrim^ii 
as  to  the  eonetteieala  of  a  elrarali,  they  maintained  the  aaored  rig^t  of  the  ehuich  to. 
4ispoee  of  its  own  offices,  wttbont  iatwfeianee  of  the  civil  power.  Aceoidingly,  Dr. 
George  Hick%  who  had  been  consecrated  by  the  deprived  Biahc^  of  Norwich,  J^y, 
and  Pfterbemghi  uodar.the  obsQlete  title  of  6aftagao  of  Thetford,  ja  1694^  con. 
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with  success,  and  probably  unconscious  of  ill  intent  He  attempted  air 
answer,  which  only  brought  upon  him  a  fresh  castigation.  In'truth, 
his  defence  was  as  feeble  as  his  cause  was  indefensible.* 

ferred  episcopal  ordination  on  Collier  in  1713|  a  period  when  the  nefpociations  at 
Utrecht,  the  discords  of  the  English  Ministiy,  and  the  supposed  bias  of  Queen  Anne» 
had  levived  the  spirits  of  the  Jacobites ;  bat  as  this  ceremony  did  not  gi^e  him  a 
Bishop's  power  on  earth,  it  passed  over  unnoticed  by  the  ruling  party.  Collier  did 
not  die  till  1726,  when  he  expired  on  the  3Gth  of  April,  in  the  76th  year  of  hi^ag^ 
and  was  buried  in  St  Pancras  church-yard. 

Besides  the  works  we  have  mentioned  above,  he  was  author  of  an  Historical 
Dictionaiy,  chiefly  taken  from  Moreri,  which,  like  many  other  old  books,  may  some- 
times be  found  in  libraries  where  you  would  least  expect  it,  among  the  few  books  of  a 
small  tradesman,  or  the  chance  gathered  assemblage  of  odd  volumes  which  a  wet 
day  produces  from  the  cupboard  of  a  country  inn.  Moreri  was  himself  a  veiy  inac- 
curate compiler,  and  perhaps  Collier  has  not  materially  diminished  his  blunders.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  of  our  author  we  cannot  pretend  to  have  read.  On  such  a 
subject  his  peculiar  opinions  must  have  been  more  than  usually  active.  Mr.  Dibdin 
tells  us  that  it  might  once  be  had  for  the  price  of  waste  piq>er,  but  that  the  days  of 
book-vandalism  are  passed-^so  much  the  worse  for  poor  book-worms.  There  are  few 
branches  of  learning  on  which  even  well-educated  Englishmen  are  so  ill-informed  as 
upon  ecclesiastical  history,  surely  the  most  interesting  that  a  christian  or  a  philoso- 
pher can  study.  Southey's  "  Book  of  the  Church  "  will  go  far  to  remove  this  reproach 
as  far  as  England  and  the  Church  of  England  are  concerned. 

•  «I  cannot  think  it  reasonable,  that  because  Mr.  ColUer  is  pleased  to  write  one 
chapter  of  immodesty,  and  another  of  profaneness,  that  therefore  every  expiesdon 
traduced  by  him  under  those  heads  shall  be  condemned  as  obscene  and  profiue 
inunodiately,  and  without  Anther  enquiry.  Periiaps  Mr.  Collier  is  acquainted  wilk 
tiie  Deetptio  vimu^  and  presenti  objects  to  the  view  through  a  stained  glaas :  things 
may  appear  seemingly  proliuie,  when  in  reaUQr  they  are  only  seen  through  a  proftne 
medium,  and  the  true  colour  is  dissembled  by  the  help  of  a  sophistical  vamidi : 
therefore,  T  demand  the  privilege  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  to  appear  before  a  just 
judge,  in  an  unoounterfeit  lij^t" 

This  is  a  weak  renrtanoe,  a  puny  attempt  at  pleasantly,  umroitiiy  of  one  of  Con- 
greve^  wit-woulds.  The  following  sophistey,  tiiongfa  shallow  enough,  is  mtiier  mote 
ingenious:— 

^Beoanse  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  chi^rter  of  the  profaneness  of  the  itage,  has  founded 
great  part  of  his  accusation  upon  the  liberty  whieh  poets  take  of  uang  some  words 
in  their  plays  which  have  been  sometimes  employed  by  the  translators  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  I  desire  that  the  foUowiag  distinction  maybe  admitted,  vis.:  tfmtiHicn 
words  are  applied  to  sacred  things^  and  with  a  design  to  treat  of  sacred  tilings,  they 
ought  to  be  undentood  acoordinglyi  but  when  they  are  otherwise  applied,  the  diver- 
si^  of  the  sutjeot  gives  a  divenity  of  signifieation ;  and  in  trotii,  he  might  as  wdl 
except  against  the  common  use  of  the  .alphabet  in  poedy,  because  ttie  Mme  ktten 
are  necessary  to  the  spellittg  of  words  which  are  mentioned  in  Sacred  Wijt** 

But  the  disposition  of  a  drowning  man  to  catch  at  ^  strnr  wit  never  aftore  pMaUy 
betrayed'  than  in  what  follows  :— 

^  It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  take  notice  of  a  very  common  earpedlcnt  viiich  is 
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.  While  we  f^My  acknowledge  the  excellent  scope  and  general  justice 
of  Cider's  reproofed  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  .whether  the  effect  of 
his  admonitions  was  as<  great  and  sudden  as  some  hare  supposed.  He 
has  been  complimented  as  the  purifier  of  comedy,  and  the  great  reformer 
of  that  stage  which  he  purposed  not  to  reform,  but  to  overthrow.  He 
certainly  excited  a  great  sensatioo,  and  gained  both  the  King  and  the 
people  to  his  side.  William,  educated  in  the  strictness  of  Presbjrterian 
discipline,  and  enured  to  thje  sobriety  of  Dutch  manners,  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  old  non.juror's  boldness,  that  he  interfered  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  those  laws  which  Collier's  Jacobite  principles  had  induced 
him  to  offend.  Even  the  police  were  aroused  by  the  crying  scandal* 
Betterton  and  Mrs.  Bruoegirdle  were  fined  for  pronouncing  profiuie 
and  indecent  words  on  the  stage;  and  CoUey  Gibber  tells  us  that 
comedy  grew  modest.  The  authors  and  actors  might  be  upon  their 
guard  while  public  opinion,  that  Argus  with  a  hundred  drowsy  eyes, 
was  half  awakened  to  their  enormities ;  and  many  tvelLmeaning  people, 
roused  by  the  indignant  commentaries  of  Ckkllier,  blushed  to  find  what 
they  had  not  blushed  at  before.  9ut,  with  few  exceptions,  the  dranuu 
tists  shewed  as  little  amendment  in  their  subsequent  productions,  as 
contrition  in  their  angry  replies.  It  was  not  in  Collier's  power  to 
create  a  new  idea  of  wit,  or  to  erect  a  new  standard  of  reputation ;  and 
while  vice  might  be  called  wit  without  loss  of  reputation,  it  would  never 
want  auditors  who  stood  well  with  the  world.  The  worst  oi  the  old 
plays  continued  to  be  acted  for  many  years  after  the  date  of  Collier's 
diatribe  ;  the  new  ones  were  a  little  more  decent,  but  not  a  jot  more 
moral. 

Whatever  refinement  may  have  taken  place  in  the  public  taste  for 
diversion  (and  doubtless  the  improvement  is  considerable),  is  to  be 

made  um  of  to  reoommond  the  instraotion  of  our  plays,  which  ii  this :  after  the  aotion 
of  the  play  is  over,  and  the  delights  of  the  repreeentatioii  at  an  end,  there  is  generally 
care  taken  that  the  morals  of  the  whole  shall  be  tununed  np  and  delivered  to  the 
audience,  in  the  veiy  last  and  concluding  lines  of  the  poem.  The  intention  of  this 
is,  that  the  delight  of  the  representation  may  not  so  strongly  possess  the  minds  of  the 
aodience  as  to  make  them  forget  or  oversee  the  instmction :  it  is  the  last  thing  said, 
that  it  may  make  the  last  impression ;  and  it  is  always  comprehended  in  a  few  lines, 
and  put  into  rhyme,  that  it  may  he  easy  and  engaging  to  the  memoiy." 

And  so,  the  whole  tendency  of  five  acts  of  intrigue,  lying,  adultery,  and  double- 
entendre^  was  to  be  corrected  by  a  few  couplets  of  jingling  morality,  spoken  to  tho 
pit  wheii  the  curtain  was  falling !    This  is  a  death-bed  repentance  with  a  vengeance. 

Congreve's  answer  to  Collier  was  addressed,  in  the  form  of  letters^  to  Waller  Moyle, 
Esq.  and  enCitled,  **AmeiubnemU  nfMr,  Coiner's  fake  amd  mptrftd  CiWum  finrn^ 
ike  Old  Badtehr,  DouHe  Dealer,  Lovejvr  I^n^e,  and  the  Monermug  Bride^  by  the  Author 
<^  ihoee  Ph^'' 
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ascribed  to  o&er  causes  than  the  severity  of  satirists,  or  eireii  ttei  fuh&i- 
natioDS  of  the  pulpit.  The  chief  of  these  are^  the  general  good  educa-* 
tion  of  females,  tlie  purifying  influences  of  female  society^  the  higher 
talue  set  upon  the  dcMnestic  affections,  the  greater  freedom  of  dunce  in 
marriage,  and  the  more  frequent  intercourse  between  the  religions  and 
the  fashionable  world. 

It  has  been  surmised,  without  much  reason,  that  the  reproof  of 
C<dlier  alienated  Gongreve  from  the  stage.  Yet  he  produced  anofiier 
comedy,  written  with  infinite  labour,  but  without  any  regard  to  the 
censor's  admonitions.  The  reception  of  this  play  ML  far  below  kis 
expectations ;  and  if  we  may  credit  die  account  given  in  the  ^  Lives 
Of  the  Poets,"  published  under  the  name  of  Theophilns  Gibber,  his 
disappointment  betrayed  him  into  a  fbUy  more  ludicrous  than  any  that 
he  ridiculed  on  the  scene.  According  to  this  incredible  anecdote,  he 
rushed  upon  the  stage  in  a  passion,  and  "  desired  the  audience  to  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  shewing  their  dislike,  for  he  never  intended 
to  write  again  for  the  theatre,  nw  submit  his  works  again  to  the  cen- 
sure of  impotent  critics.''  The  audience  must  surely  have  conduded 
that  he  had  undertaken  to  play  the  fool  of  the  comedy  himself,  and 
that  for  once  the  fool  was  "&  fool  indeed."  But  Gongreve  had  too  much 
sense  and  too  much  pride  to  have  acted  thus,  however  keenly  he  might 
resent  the  stupidity  of  the  many-headed  monster.  The  tale  may  safely 
be  set  down  as  one  of  "  the  weak  inventions  *'  which  a  poor  slave  of  the 
inkJiorn  is  ever  ready  to  believe  and  promulgate  of  a  rich,  caressed, 
and  pensioned  author.  Nothing  disposes  the  humours  so  stron^y  to 
the  acetic  fermentation  of  envy,  as  the  hopeless,  heartless  drudgery  of 
the  brain ;  and  Envy  is  more  credulous  than  Love,  Fear,  Superstition, 
even  Vanity  itself. 

Gongreve,  however,  was  mortified  at  the  dulness  of  his  critics,  and 
pr6voked  that  all  the  kAor  Ihnet  had  been  thrown  away*  But  no  man 
should  ever  expect  to  profit  in  purse  or  reputation  by  superfluous  pains- 
taking.  That  very  polish,  that  diligent  selection  and  considerate 
collocation  of  words,  that  tight-lacing  of  sentences  into  symmetry,  that 
exquisite  propriety  of  each  part  and  partide  of  the  whole,  which  make 
**  The  Way  of  the  World  "  *  so  perfect  a  modd  of  acuminated  satire, 

•  ''Bat  littl«  of  it  WM  prepared  for  that  geoersl  taete  which  eeeme  now  to  be  pndo- 
niiiaiit  in  the  pelatee  of  our  andience.  Thoee  chsraetefs  which  ere  meeM  to  be 
ridimiled  in  most  of  our  oomediea,  ere  of  fools  so  grosi^  that  in  niy  humble  opimon 
they  shddd  radier  distnrb  than  divert  the  weU-natnred  and  lefledlw  part  of  an 
sndience:  they  are  rather  olgeets  of  charity  than  contempt,  and  instead  of  moving 
our  mirth,  they  oogbt  very  often  to  escite  our  oompaarion.  Thb  lefleetion  moved 
me  to  design  some  characters  which  shonid  seem  ridiedoa%  not  so  moA  throagh  a 
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detract  more  from  scenic  illusion  than  they  add  to  histrionic  effect. 
The  dialogue  of  this  play  is  no  more  akin  to  actual  conversation^  than 
the  quick  step  of  an  opera  dancer  to  the  haste  of  pursuit  or  terror.  No 
actor  could  give  it  the  unpremeditated  air  of  comnyon  speech.  But 
there  is  another  and  more  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  **  Way 
of  the  W(H*ld  "  as  an  acting  play.  It  has  no  moral  interest  There  is 
no  one  person  in  the  dramatu  personam  for  whom  it  is  possible  to  care. 
Vice  may  be^  and  too  often  has  been^  made  interesting;  but  cold, 
hearted,  unprincipled  villainy  never  can.  The  conduct  of  every  charac- 
ter is  so  thoroughly  and  so  equally  contemptible,  that  however  you 
suspend  the  moral  code  of  judgment,  you  cannot  sympathise  in  the 
success,  or  exult  in  the  defeat  of  any. 

With  all  these  abatements,  it  is  impossible  to  read  this  comedy 
without  wonder  and  admiration ;  but  it  is  an  admiration  altogether 
intellectual,  by  which  no  man  is  made  better. 

This  was  Congreve's  last  appearance  on  the  stage.  Perhaps  he  had 
already  outlived  that  sleepless  activity  of  animal  spirits  which  made 
his  work  delightful  to  himself,  and  thought  he  had  fully  earned  the 
commendation  of  Dryden. — 

Well,  then,  the  promisM  hoar  is  come  at  last; 
The  preaent  age  of  wit  obscures  the  past : 
Strong  were  our  sires,  and  as  they  fought  thej  writ, 
Conquering  with  force  of  arms,  and  dint  of  wit; 
Theirs  was  the  giant  race,  before  the  flood ; 
And  thus,  when  Charles  retom'd,  our  empire  stood. 
Like  Janus,  he  the  stubborn  soil  manur'd. 
With  rales  of  husbandry  the  rankness  cur'd, 
Tam'd  us  to  manners  when  the  stage  was  rude, 
And  boisterous  English  wit  with  art  indued. 
Our  age  was  cultivated  thus  at  length. 
But  what  we  gain'd  in  skill,  we  lost  in  strength. 
Our  builden  were  with  want  of  genius  caret; 
The  second  temple  was  not  like  the  first; 
Till  you,  the  best  Vitruvius,  came  at  lengdi; 
Our  beauties  equal,  but  excel  our  strength. 

• 

natural  folly  (which  is  incorrigible^  and  therefore  not  proper  for  the  stage),  as  through 
an  affected  wit— a  wit  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  aflected,  is  also  false.  As 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  a  character  of  this  nature,  so  there  Is 
some  hazard  which  attends  the  progress  of  its  success  on  the  stage ;  for  many  come  to 
a  play  so  overcharged  with  criticism,  that  they  veiy  often  let  fly  their  censure  when, 
through  their  rashness,  they  hare  mistaken  their  aim.  This  I  had  occasion  lately  to 
observe;  for  this  play  had  been  acted  two  or  three  days  before  some  of  these  hasty 
judges  could  distinguish  between  the  character  of  a  wit- would  and  a  wiV^Dedicatkm, 

4s 
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Firm  Doric  pillars  found  jour  solid  base. 
The  fair  Corinthian  crowns  the  higher  space ; 
Thus  all  below  is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grace. 
In  easy  dialogue  is  Fletcher's  praise; 
He  movM  fhe  mind,  but  had  no  power  to  raise. 
Great  Jonton  did  by  strength  of  judgment  please, 
Yet  doubling  Fletcher's  force,  he  wants  his  eace. 
In  difiPring  talents  both  adom'd  their  age ; 
One  for  the  study,  t'other  for  the  stage. 
But  both  to  Congreve  justly  shall  submit, 
One  match*d  in  judgment,  both  o*er-match'd  in  wit 
In  him  all  beauties  of  this  age  we  see^ 
Etheredge  his  courtdiip,  Soutbera's  pnrit|r. 
The  satire^  wit,  and  strengtfa'of  manly  Wicberly. 
All  this  in  blooming  youth  yon  have  achieved. 
Nor  are  your  foil'd  contemporaries  griev'd : 
So  much  the  sweetness  of  your  manners  move, 
We  cannot  envy  you,  because  we  love. 
Fabius  might  joy  in  Scipio,  when  be  saw 
A  beardless  ocmsul  made  against  the  law, 
*     And  join  his  suffinage  to  the  votes  of  Rome, 
Though  he  with  Hannibal  was  overcome. 
Thus  old  Romano  bow'd  to  Raphael's  fame. 
And  scholar  to  the  youtii  he  taught  became. 

Oh  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  sustain'd; 
Well  had  I  been  depos'd  if  you  had  reign'd ! 
The  father  had  descended  for  the  son, 
For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne. 
Thus  when  the  state  one  Edward  did  depose, 
A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arose. 
But  now,  not  I,  but  poetry  is  cnn'd. 
For  Tom  the  second  reigns  Uke  Tom  the  first 
But  let  'em  not  mistake  my  patron's  part. 
Nor  call  his  charity  their  own  desert 
Yet  this  I  prophesy ;  thon  shalt  be  seen, 
(Tho'  with  some  short  parenthesis  between), 
High  on  the  throne  of  Wit,  and  seated  there. 
Not  mine  (tha^s  little)  but  thy  laurel  wear. 
Thy  first  attempt  an  early  promise  made. 
That  early  promise  this  has  more  than  paid. 
So  bold,  yet  so  judiciously  you  dare, 
Thatyow  least  praise  is  to  be  regular. 
Time,  ph^e,  and  action  may  with  pains  be  wrpughl^ 
But  genius  must  be  bom,  and  never  can  be  taught ; 
This  is  your  portion ;  this  your  native  store ; 
Heav'n,  that  but  once  was  prodigal  before. 
To  Shakspeare  gave  as  much,  she  could  not  give  him  more. 

Maintain  your  post^  that's  all  the  fiHne  you  need, 
For  'tis  impossible  you  should  proceed : 
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Almadiy  I  am  worn  with  eares  and  age, 
And  jiut  abandoning  th'  ungrateful  stage ; 
Unprofitably  kept  at  Heav'ns  expense, 
I  live  a  rent  charge  on  hig  providence ; 
But  yoUy  whom  eveiy  muse  and  grace  adorn, 
Whom  I  foresee  to  better  fortunes  bom, 
Be  kind' to  my  remains,  and  oh !  defend 
AgaiiMt  yow  judgment  your  departed  friend. 
Let  not  th'  insnlCing  foe  my  fame  pursue, 
But  shade  those  laurels  which  descend  to  you; 
And  take  for  tribute  what  these  lines  express; 
You  merit  more,  nor  could  my  love  da  less 

Congrere  was  almost  as  happy  in  the  commendations  of  his  brother 
authors,  as  in  the  &rours  of  ministers^  and  the  smiles  of  great  ladies. 
Dennis,  whose  disease  was  not  a  plethora  of  complaisance,  declared 
''  that  Congreve  left  the  stage  early^  and  comedy  left  it  with  him." 
Though  he  no  longer  exposed  himself  to  the  brunt  of  a  theatrical 
audience^  he  still  kept  his  name  awake  by  the  production  of  occasional 
poems^  which  were  highly  praised  in  their  day,  but  their  day  has  long 
been  past.  They  were  written  in  the  height  of  the  fashion^  and  fashion 
was  then  a  more  potent  arbitress  of  reputation  than  now*  The  world 
of  literature  was  then  the  town :  the  town  took  its  cue  from  the  court, 
and  the  court  echoed  the  decisions  of  some  ''scribbling  peer,"  some 
Lord  of  the  Miscellanies."  George  the  Second's  Queen,  Caroline,  seems 
to  have  been  the  last  personage  who,  by  the  mere  prerogative  of  rank, 
could  bring  a  book  into  vogue. 

The  latter  years  of  Congreve  ftimish  little  cfr  nothing  worth  record- 
ing. Though  he  never  took  a  very  active  part  in  politics,  he  ranked 
with  the  Whigs,  and  remained  constant  to  his  first  patron,  Halifex. 
Hence  there  was  some  lear  lest,  on  the  change  of  Queen  Annels 
Ministry,  in  1710,  he  might  be  deprived  of  his  places.  Several  persons 
of  consequence  made  interest  with  Harley,  the  new  Secretary,  and 
Maecenas  elect,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed.  But  the  Minister 
would  not  have  it  thought  that  the  Poet  owed  his  immunity  to  any 
interest  but  that  of  the  Muses,  and  answered  the  mediators  in  the 

words  of  Virgil : — 

Hon  obtosa  adeo  gestanras  pectora  Teyeri 

Nee  tim  arenas  eqnoe  TyriA  Sol  jungit  ab  urbe. 

The  Tories,  whose  best  virtue  is  their  generosity,  softred  Congreve 
to  retain  his  emoluments  without  imposing  any  conditions ;  and  be,  by 
hdding  them,  did  not  conceive  himself  to  have  incurred  an  obligation 
to  be  nngratefnl.  He  signalised  his  adherence  to  the  ousted  party  in 
the  very  year  of  their  defeat,  by  dedicating  a  collection  of  his  works  to 
the  ExJif inister  Halifax.    His  fidelity  was  rewarded,  on  the  return  of 
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his  friends  to  power^  with  an  additional  place,  which  made  his  inoome 
altogether  £1200  a  year.    The  ideas  of  poetry  and  poverty  have  been 
so  long  and  so  inveterately  connected,  even  in  the  minds  of  Poets  them, 
selves,  that  it  is  no  great  wonder  if  Congreve,  in  his  affluence,  chose  to 
forget  that,  he  had  ever  exercised  a  craft  so  rarely  profitaUe,  or  felt  a 
proud  reluctance  to  he  reckoned  with  writers  by  trade.    There  are  few 
anecdotes  which   have  been  more  frequently  repeated  than  that   of 
Congreve's  interview  with  Voltaire.     The  Frenchman,  whose  ambition 
was  the  literary  supremacy  of  the  age,  was  much  surprised  that  Cotu 
greve  should  listen  coldly  to  the  praises  of  his  own  works,  speak  of 
them  as  trifles  beneath  him,  and  desire  to  be  visited  (mly  as  a  gentle- 
man living  retired,  and  at  his  ease.    ^  Had  you  been  so  unfortonate,"* 
replied  Voltaire,  ''as  to  be  only  a  gentleman,  I  should  not  have  visited 
you  at  all."    The  retort  was  just  in  itself:  but  it  is  somewhat  harsh  to 
censure  Congreve  for  vanity  and  contemptible  affectation,    A  man  is 
not  necessarily  ashamed,  or  affecting  to  be  ashamed,  of  his  occupation, 
past  or  present,  because  he  does  not  choose  to  make  it  the  ground  oi 
his  acceptance  in  society.    Our  author  on  this  occasion  has  found  an 
able  vindicator  in  Mason.    In  fact,  Congreve  had  gained  from  literature 
whatever  literature  could  give  him ;  opulence,  applause,  the  empire  of 
wit,  and  the  conversation  of  the  great.    Pope,  by  laying  the  translated 
Iliad  at  his  feet,  had  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  chief  poet  of  his 
time.    Thus  it  was  the  fortune  of  Congreve  to  receive  honour  from 
the  veteran  bard  of  the  generation  before  him,  and  from  the  young 
aspirant  upon  whom  the  hopes  of  the  next  were  settled.    Though  he 
retired  long  before  his  death  from  the  field  where  alone  he  had  reaped 
true  glory,  he  did  not  outlive  his  reputation.   He  had  the  more  singular 
felicity  to  be  commended  by  most,  and  maligned  by  none. 

Yet  his  latter  years  were  not  without  affliction.  Cataracts  in  his 
eyes  terminated  in  total  blindness,  and  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  gout, 
from  which  he  vainly  sought  relief  by  a  visit  to  Bath.  An  over- 
turn in  his  chariot  made  his  case  hopeless.  He  returned  to  London, 
and  expired  at  his  house  (situate  where  now  stands  Holland  House)  on 
the  29th  of  January,  1728^.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  by  Henrietta,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough.  This  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Duke,  and  wife 
of  Lord  Godolphln,  was  so  warmly  attached  to  Congreve,  that,  if  the 
common  report  be  true,  his  loss  must  have  disordered  her  brain.  It 
is  said  that  she  had  his  image  moulded  in  wax,  of  the  sixe  of  life — 
talked  to  it  as  if  living,  helped  it  at  table  to  the  same  dishes  which  the 
deceased  was  known  to  prefer,  and  had  an  imaginary  sore  on  its  leg 
attended  with  all  the  care  of  surgery.   There  is  no  possibility  of  setting 
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limito  to  madness^  but  this  tale  bears  marks  of  gross  exaggeration. 
Most  likely  it  originated  in  the  report  of  some  discarded  waiting  maid^ 
who  thought  she  had  some  time  or  other  overheard  her  lady  talking  to 
Mr.  G>ngreve'8  bust. 

The  conduct  of  Congreve  in  leaving  £10^000^  the  amassings  of  a 
dose  economy^  to  this  Duchess^  has  been  severely  reprehended.  If  his 
relations  were  poor,  he  had  certainly  much  better  have  bestowed  his 
fortune  on  the  poor  than  on  the  wealthy.  Still,  it  was  not  by  inherit- 
ance from  parents,  nor  by  aid  of  kinsfolk,  that  he  became  rich.  To  the 
great  he  owed  his  property,  and  to  the  great  he  returned  it.  He 
offended  no  rule  of  justice  by  so  doing. 

From  a  rapid  survey  of  his  life  and  character,  he  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  those  indifferent  children  of  the  earth  "  whom  the  world  cannot 
hate;"  who  are  neither  too  good  nor  too  bad  for  the  present  state  of 
existence,  and  who  may  fiiirly  expect  their  portion  here.  The  darkest-r 
at  least  the  most  enduring — stain  on  his  memory,  is  the  immorality  of 
his  writings ;  but  this  was  the  vice  of  the  time,  and  his  comedies  are 
considerably  more  decorous  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  They  are 
too  cold  to  be  mischievous ;  they  keep  the  brain  in  too  incessant  inaction 
to  allow  the  passions  to  kindle.  For  those  who  search  into  the  powers 
of  intellect,  the  combinations  of  thought  which  may  be  produced  by 
volition,  the  plays  oi  Congreve  may  form  a  profitable  study.  But  their 
time  is  fled — on  the  stage  they  will  be  received  no  more ;  and  of  the 
devotees  of  light  readings  such  as  could  read  them  without  disgust 
would  probably  peruse  them  with  little  pleasure.* 

*  It  is  reported,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  eiEprened  rnneh  disapprobatioii 
of  tome  part  of  his  works.  But  as  this  disapprobation  was  expressed  in  the  presence 
of  a  Quaker,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  of  it  was  contrition,  and  how  much  polite> 
ness.  He  left  several  small  legacies,  and  £200  to  Mra.  Bracegirdle,  the  object  of  his 
youthful  gallantly.    Dr.  Johnson's  critique  on  Congreve  is  one  of  his  happiest 
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In  a  very  entertaining  little  eany^  prefixed^  we  Mieire^  by  tbe  late 
Dr.  Beddoes,  of  BriBtoli  to  an  edition  of  the  wmrks  of  John  Brovm^  is  a 
daadfication  of  phymcians^  according  to  the  Linnean  method, — as  tlie 
canting  doctor,  the  foheedling  doetoTy  the  Adoni$  doctor^  and  the  hulbf 
quack  doctor;  which  last  genus  and  species  is  exemplified  by  that 
eminent  Yorkshire  worthy,  and  great  benefactor  to  the  Uniyersity  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Jc^n  Raddifle.  But  we  do  not  recollect  any  mention  of 
the  Quaker  philanthropist  doctor.  Yet  such  a  one  was  John  Pothergill, 
a  man  who  rather  Uvea  in  the  gradtad^  of  mankind  for  the  good  thai 
he  did,  than  in  the  archiTes  of  science  for  the  fects  he  discovered,  th^ 
phiBttomena  he  explained,  or  the  theories  he  constructed. 

John  Fothergill,  the  &ther  of  our  subject,  was  a  member  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  and  seems  to  have  had  considerable  influence  among 
his  brethren,  and,  like  many  of  that  pubtic^irited  community,  whe 
make  a  point  of  conscienoe  of  whatever  they  engage  in,  a  keen  poUti. 
cian.  In  the  year  1734. he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  contested 
election  for  Y<Hrkshire,  and  in  concert  with  Joseph  SUvr,  wrote  a 
cin»dar  letter  to  the  society,  lamenting  that  some  of  them  had  given 
votes  incoMittent  with  unity  and  good  report,  and  recommending  to 
their  fevour  Sir  Rowland  Winn  and  Cholmondeley  Turner.  Whether 
these  candidates  were  conspicuous  for  opposition  to  the  war  which  was 
then  raging  on  the  continent,  or  for  advocacy  of  a  genaral  distribution 
of  political  privilege,  or  were  distinguished  from  their  oppoqents  by 
sobriety  and  sanctity  of  demeanor,  or  what  other  claims  they  had  to 
the  support  of  the  Friends,  we  are  unable  to  determine. 

John  Fothergill  the  elder,  after  travelling  aO  over  America,  settled 
at  Knaresborough  as  a  brewer,  was  suocessfhl,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
retire  from  business  to  a  small  farm  at  CarrJBnd,  near  Richmond, 
where  his  son  John  was  bom  in  171%  either  on  the  6th  of  March  or 
the  12th  of  October.  He  was  the  second  son  of  his  &ther.  The  eldest, 
Alexander,  studied  the  law,  and  inherited  the  family  estate.  Josef^, 
the  third,  was  an  ironmonger  at  Stockport,  in  Cheshire.    Samuel^  the 
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youDgesty  went  to  America,  and  became  a  celebrated  Quaker  preacher. 
Amae,  the  only  daughter,  became  the  companion  of  her  brother  John, 
and  survived  him. 

« 

John  received  his  early  education  under  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Thomas  Houghton,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Cheshire,  and  afterwards 
at  the  school  of  Sedburgh,  His  classical  attainments  were  at  least 
respectable,  as  appears  from  some  of  his  medical  works  in.  Latin.  Aa 
the  princi[des  in  which  he  was  educated  shut  him  out  from  the  Engliab 
Universities,  while  the  turn  of  his  mind  disinclined  him  to  the  aetive 
pursuits  of  commerce,  he  chose  the  medical  pro^^ion,  the  only  proles- 
sion  in  which  a  Quaker  can  expect  to  rise,  or  indeed  can  engage,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  religion.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  Benjamin  Bartlet»*  surgeon  and  apothecary,  of  Bradford,  in  the  year 
I7I8,  and  served  out  the  full  term  of  seven  years,  whereby  he  gained 
a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  practica]  part  of  pharraaey,  and 
probably  with  the  routine  of  general  practice.  An  apothecarjr's  appren. 
tice  is  often  called  to  attend  upon  the  poorest  of  the  poor ;  he  has  to 
exercise  much  patience ;  whatever  time  he  can  devote  to  mental  culti- 
vation, or  the  higher  branches  of  medical  science,  must  be  taken  irooi 
his  hours  of  relaxation  or  of  sleep :  if  his  disposition  be  indolent,  his 
faculties  obtuse,  inr  his  master  unconscientious,  he  may  very  easily  puss 
over  the  seven  years  without  learning  any  thing  more  than  the  manual 
part  of  the  trade.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  disposition  to 
improvement  meets  with  a  master  willing  to  afford  instruction,  and  the 
opportunities  of  experience,  the  youth  who  goes  through  this  troublesome 
probation  has  some  advantages  over  him  who  passes  from  the  general 
studies  of  the  Univermty  to  the  Sdiod  of  Medicine. 

Young  Fothergill  removed  to  London  October  dOth,t  1796,  and  was 
fbr  two  years  the  pupil  of  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Edward)  WUmot,  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Thus  prepared  with  a  solid  foundation,  he 
went  to  the  University  oi  Edinburgh,  which  was  then  just  rising  into 
rqmte :(  as  a  medical  seminary.   He  graduated  in  I786.   His  inaugural 


*  Chalmees  Biographical  Dictionarj.  Dr.  EUiott  eaUa  FothergOP*  master  A««%, 
and  states  that  he  afterwards  removed  to  London,  and  resided  at  the  «om«r  of  Feather- 
stone  Bvildiogs.  Dr.  Elliott  omits  all  mention  of  FoAeitgill's  stBdyiag  nnder  Di: 
l^baot  ' 

f  This  date  bespeaks  the  precision  of  a  Friend.  Does  it  specify  the  expiration  of 
his  indentures  ?  or  his  arrival  in  London  ? 

I  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  his  ''  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  late  Aboumder  KuiseU, 
M.  D.*'  thus  states  the  origin  of  that  suocessiqn  of  medical  teachers  whieh  for  mon; 
thaA  a  century  have  attracted  so  much  youthful  talent  to  the  norliiem  metropolis :— • 

'*  Though  there  had  long  been  ProfeMonhi|w  for  Medicioo  in  thai  place*"  (Edia- 
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thesis,  ''  De  emetioorum  •  usu  in  yariiB  morbis  tractaodis  "  was  repub- 
lished in  a  collection  of  Theses  by  Dr.  Smellie,  a  sufficient  acknow- 

burgh)  ^and  seyeral  attempts  had  been  made  to  introduce  a  general  coune  of 
medical  instruction,  it  was  not  till  about  the  year  1720  that  this  Univensity  dis- 
tinguished itself.  Several  gentlemen,  who  had  studied  under  Boerhaavc,  with  a  view 
to  revive  the  study  of  medicine  in  their  native  country,  where  it  had  fonneriy 
flourished,  qualified  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  giving  courses  of  public  lectures  on 
every  branch  of  tlietr  profession.  The  celebrated  Monro  tanght  anatomy,  after 
having  studied  it  for  several  years  under  the  ablest  masters  then  in  Europe, — ^Dr. 
Douf^as,  of  Iiondon ;  Albinus  the  elder,  of  I.«yden ;  and  Winslow,  at  Paris.  The 
theory  of  physic  was  assigned  to  the  amiable,  the  humane  Dr.  Sinclair;  Drs.  Ruther- 
ford and  Innes  chose  the  practice ;  chemistiy  was  allotted  to  Dr.  Plunmier;  and  the 
teaching  the  materia  medica,  together  with  botany  (of  which  last  he  was  appointed 
King's  Professor),  devolved  upon  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Alston.  The  city  of 
Edinburgh  favoured  the  generous  design,  added  to  the  salaries  allotted  finom  the 
crown,  and  provided  as  suitable  conveniences  as  the  place  would  at  that  time  affMd. 

^  They  had  no  sooner  opened  their  respective  Professorships,  than  many  students 
of  their  own  nation,  some  from  England,  from  Ireland,  and  not  long  after  firom  the 
plantations  likewise,  flocked  thither.  This  stimulated  the  Professors  to  exert  thdr 
great  talents  with  the  utmost  enei^ ;  Professor  Monro's  class  soon  became  numerous^ 
and  the  anatomy  of  the  bones,  of  the  nerves,  and  his  other  pieces,  win  long  remain  as 
testimonies  of  his  great  abilities,  when  the  grateful  regard  of  the  multitnde  of  those 
who  studied  under  him,  and  were  witneaKS  of  his  singular  attention  to  instmct  and 
encourage  his  pupils,  as  well  as  to  act  the  part  of  a  parent  to  eveiy  stranger,  jails  of 
expression.  With  what  grace  and  elegance,  with  what  minuteness  and  precision, 
would  the  humane,  the  inimitable  Dr.  Sinclair  explain  the  institutes  of  the  master 
(Boerhaave)  whose  nervous  simplicity  he  studied  to  exemplify,  though  not  with  servile 
imitation.  Where  he  differed  in  opinion  with  that  great  man,  with  what  diffidence 
would  he  offer  his  own }  Ever  the  student's  friend,  and  their  example,  in  a  noUe 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  a  conduct  becoming  the  gentleman  and  the  physician." 

Dr.  Fothergill  proceeds  to  allot  appropriate  praises  to  Rutherford,  Plummer,  the 
^  laborious  Alston,"  '<  the  learned,  the  able,  the  laborious  Innes,"  &c  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  hear  a  man  praising  his  instructors,  and  acknowledging  intelleetnal 
obligations.  But  when  one  undertakes  to  review  a  whole  generation  of  worthies^  it 
is  by  no  means  eav^  to  find  a  peculiar  praise  for  each.  Panegyric  is  certainly  not 
the  genius  of  tiie  English  people,  nor  of  the  English  language.  The  Eloyet  and 
Orttitom  ftmibre$  of  the  French  are  so  far  superior  to  the  British  manufincture,  that 
no-  wonder  they  should  be  often  smuggled  under  the  imperfect  disguise  of  an  Ang^ 
Gallic  translation.  As  we  shall  have  few  opportunities  of  quoting  from  Dr.  Fother> 
gill's  writings,  most  of  which  are  either  professional,  or  of  temporary  inteiest,  we 
offer  the  above  extract  as  a  specimen  of  his  style,  which,  though  not  ground  to  the 
fine  edge  of  discriminative  eulogy,  is  very  useful,  good,  vernacular  Engliah,  fit  fur  ptain 
statement,  honest  sense,  and  dear  reasoning.  The  individual  to  whose  memoiy  the 
Essay  in  question  was  devoted,  was  Alexander  Russell,  author  of  the  **  History  of 
Aleppo,"  a  book  of  high  reputation  in  the  dass  to  whiph  it  belongs.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Scotch  advocate,  who  was  remarkable  for  having  reared  a  family  of  seven  boys  to 
man's  estate,  in  virtue  and  obedience,  without  ever  striking  a  blow  or  using  a  hknli 
word, — a  fact  so  contrary  to  the  theories  of  education  then  prevalent,  that  the  relator 
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ledgemeBt  of  its  medicftl  merit.   In  style  it  is  mach  less  bartNuroas  Aan 
the  common  run  of  medical  Latinity. 

fleems  to  anticipftte  increduli^.  After  oompletiag  his  medical  stadies  under  the  best 
masters  to  be  found  in  his  native  city,  Dr.  Alexander  RoBBell  went  to  Torkey,  and,  in 
1740,  settled  at  Aleppo,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  British  Factory.  He  speedilj 
made  himself  master  of  the  native  languages,  and  cnltivated  the  acquaintance  of  the 
native  ptmetitioBen,  who  were  very  nuinerous,  veiy  ignorant,  but  not  always  incapable 
of  tiie  instruction  which  Dr.  Fsawll  was  nadj  to  impart  Nothing  enables  a  man  so 
quiddj  to  acquire  importance  in  a  strange  land,  among  a  half-dvilieed  people^  as  a 
skill  in  the  healing  arts.  Medicine,  and  especially  suigeiy,  should  be  a  necessaiy 
qualification  of  every  missionary.  In  a  little  time,  the  EngUth  Doctor  was  the  most 
indispensable  person  in  Aleppo,  consulted  by  all  the  tribes  that  compose  the  many- 
lingoed,  many- garbed^  and  many-coloured  papulation  of  an  Oriental  city,^Ffanla^ 
Armenians,  Maronites,  Jews,  Oreeks,  even  by  the  Turks  themselves.  ^  In  this  instance 
th^  focgot  that  he  was  an  unbeliever,  remitted  of  their  usual  contempt  for  strangers^ 
and  not  only  beheld  him  with  respect,  but  courted  his  friendship,  and  placed  unlimited 
oonfidence  in  his  opinion."  But  his  influence  with  the  Pacha  was  wonderfiiL 
**  Seldom  would  the  Pacha  determine  any  intricate  affair,  respecting  not  only  com- 
merce, but  even  the  interior  police  of  his  government,  without  consulting  his  phy- 
sician and  friend,  and  as  seldom  deviated  fiom  the  opinion  he  proposed;  and  so 
singular  was  the  character  of  the  ruler's  friendship  for  his  confidante  that  he  gave 
him  the  full  credit  of  every  popular  and  merciful  act,  reserving  to  himself  only  the 
gloomy  prerogative  of  punishment,  which  he  took  care  to  exercise  in  the  Doctor's 
absence.  Even  when  he  thought  fit  to  spare  of  his  own  proper  motion,  lest  his 
clemency  should  render  him  less  dreaded,  he  always  ascribed  the  remission  or  mili. 
gation  of  the  penalty  to  the  suggestion  of  the  English  D9ctor.  Whence  the 
English  Doctor  was  occasionally  snrprised  and  overpowered  with  the  thanks  of  respited 
wretches^  who  xeally  owed  him  no  obligation.  Sometimes  the  Pacha  went  so  Ihr 
as  to  confess  a  kind  of  inljection  to  his  phywdan,  and  tell  an  offender,  that  in  his 
opinion  he  deserved  death,  but  that  he  ^Mntnot  order  it,  for  the  English  Doctor  invsted 
on  mercy."  It  would  be  curious  to  know  by  what  means  Russell  acqmred  and 
retained  so  uncommon  an  interest    Despots  are  extreme  in  all  thing%^ 

Not  more  a  storm  their  hate  than  gratitude. 

A  physician  may,  by  a  timely  application,  changes  a  state  of  corporeal  agony  to 
that  ease  which,  contnutod  with  contiguous  suffering^  is  more  delightful  than  aay 
positive  pleasure.  This  to  any  mind  must  appear  a  great  good— to  an  untaught 
predestinarian  a  miraculous  boon.  Even  brutes  are  capable  of  gn^teful  passions 
towards  those  who  rescue  them  from  pain,  when  they  can  connect  the  cure  with  the 
agent  Who  has  not  read  of  Androdes  and  the  lion?  a  story  so  beautiful,  and  withal 
so  poariUe,  that  we  would  fain  believe  it  true.  It  would  be  veiy  easy  for  a  man 
possessed  but  of  a  moderate  degree  of  medical  or  chemical  knowledge^  to  persuade  a 
Pacha  that  he  possessed  supernatural  or  prophetic  powers;  but  the  influence  founded 
on  fiand  or  fear  is  ever  insecure,  and  Russell  remained  in  favour  as  long  as  his 
Moslem  patron  continued  to  rule  Aleppa  The  gratitude  of  the  Pacha  appeared  in 
some  pleasing  instances,  particularly  in  sending  costly  presents  to  the  Doctor's  aged 
father.  **  But  for  your  father,"  said  he,  *^  I  should  not  have  known  your  assistance." 
Nor  did  RusseH's  estimation  &de  away  under  the  suoceedyig  Pac|ia%  one  of  whom, 
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Fran  Bdutburgh  he  wemt  to  Leyden^  a  UniTenity  then  iiradi 
frequented  by  English  students^  both  in  Lav^  Medicine,  and  Aits. 
Here  he  made  but  a  short  stay,  but  trardled  for  smne  time  od  the 
eontinent,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  professional  improyement,  visiting  the 
celebrated  baths  of  AixJa-Chapelle,  and  the  Spa.  He  returned  to 
England,  and  commenced  practice  in  London  about  l^4l^,  in  the  29tli 
year  of  his  age.  That  he  took  so  long  a  time  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  proves  tiiat  his  drcnmstanoes  must 
have  secured  him  from  necessity ;  but  he  was  doubtless  nurtured  in 
frugal  maxims  and  self-denying  habits.    His  first  habitation  was  in 

an  old  man,  who  died  at  Aleppo,  made  him  the  depositarj  of  his  moit  importvit 


The  Doctor's  fame  extending  throngfaont  the  Taildsh  empire,  was  more  tliaii 
likely  to  expose  him  to  the  dangeroos  honour  of  a  smnmons  to  Constantino|de  in 
time  of  plague.  The  name  of  Rnssell  procured  for  his  hrofher  Patrick,  who  foUowcd 
him  to  Aleppo,  a  oonrteons  reception  wherever  he  arrived  in  the  Levant 

On  his  return  from  Aleppo,  Dr.  Russell  visited  tiie  most  famous  lazarettos  to  vhidi 
he  could  have  access,  inquired  into  their  structure,  the  government  they  were  under, 
and  the  precautions  used  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  pestilence.  His  thorough  and 
experienced  acquaintance  with  the  plague,  the  qrmptoms  and  treatment  of  wUdi 
EngUsfa  physicians  in  general  have  had  a  long  and  blessed  opportunity  of  not  know- 
ing, pointed  him  out  to  government,  at  the  end  of  1767,  when  reports  were  rife  of  the 
plague  at  Lisbon,  as  a  fit  person  to  consult  on  the  most  eflfeetive  means  of  exdoding 
the  infection.  He  was  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  gave  great  satis, 
faction  by  the  fulness  and  pertinence  of  his  answers,  which  he  was  ordered  to  commit 
to  writing.  Whatever  his  medical  works  may  be,  it  is  to  his  '^  Natural  Histofiy  <tf 
Aleppo  "  that  he  is  indebted  for  whatever  hold  he  may  retain  on  the  public  memoiy.' 
It  is  a  book  that  still  keeps  its  authority,  Ihoai^  so  many  traveUers  have  siiice 
travened  the  plains  of  Syria,  and  did  much  to  remove  many  laJsc  and  antiqvalad 
notions  of  Oriental  manners  and  Ottoman  policy.  . 

RusseU,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  .was  a  vigorous  assertor  of  the  rights  of  the 
Licentiates  against  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  The  same  spirit  which 
in  the  church  has  given  rise  to  High  Churchmen  and  Low  Churchmen,  Episcc^Mluns, 
Presbyterians,  and  Independents,  has  long  existed  in  the  medical  world,  and  the 
contest  has  been  carried  on  perhaps  in  as  iH  a  temper— sometimes  with  almost  equal 
scurrility ;  but  happily  the  points  at  issue  do  not  require  so  much  blasphemy. 

Dr.  Alexander  Russell  returned  to  England^  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  yean^  in 
1755,  was  chosen  Physician  to  St  Thomas's  Hospital  in  1759,  and  died  in  I77a 
Among  pharmacopodsts  and  medical  botanists  he  is  noted  as  the  first  who  brongfat 
to  England  the  seeds  of  the  true  Scammony,  in  procuring  which  he  had  no  small 
trouble  from  the  ignorance  or  knaveiy  of  the  Arabs,  who  brdught  him  twenty  sorts  of 
seeds  before  the  right,  no  doubt  unwilling  to  give  up  a  patent  which  nature  had 
bestowed  on  the  east  Dr.  Fothergill  also  ascribes  to  him  the  fint  introduction  of  tiie 
AnAracne^  a  species  of  Arbutus,  highly  omamentaL  But  according  to  Rees's  Cydo. 
psedia,  this  shrub  was  cultivated  as  early  ss  1734,  at  Eltham,  by  Dr.  Sherrard, 
probably  the  Consul  Sherrard,  who  preceded  Dr.  RusseU  at  Aleppo. 
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.M/liite  Hart  Court,  Lombard  Str^t.  He  did  aot  set  up  a  carriage  on 
flpeculation,  but  for  some  time  viaited  his  patients  on  foot. 
•  Dr.  Johosoo  has  remarked,  that  ''an  interesting  book  might  be 
•mritten  on  the  fortune  of  physicians."  And  most  tn^e  it  b,  thst 
physicians  must  ever  depend  upon  fortunate  accidents  for  the  founda*. 
tion  of  their  fiune.  The  absence  of  a  predecessor,  the  successful  recom*- 
mendation  of  a  retiring  favourite,  the  hi^py  result  of  a  single  case,  may 
haye  opened  the  way  to  affluence^  when  it  seemed  to  be  dosed  agaimst 
all  concerted  endearours.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  mere  repo^ 
tation  of  science,  or  the  good  opinion  <^  pntfessional  brethren,  are  avaiL. 
able  to  bring  a  young  man  into  notice.  Some  dash  into  celebrity  by 
Jthe  nnlikeliest  means  imaginable.  'Tib  said  that  cowardice,  in  mere 
blind  desperation,  sometimes  does  the  work  of  heroism  in  the  field. 
Ignorance  sometimes  blunders  into  a  cure  by  experiments  which 
nothing  bat  success  could  save  from  the  imputation  of  manslaugfater^ 
An  ugly  visage,  a  blunt  manner,  a  fluency  of  oaths,  a  braggart  contempt 
of  learning,  perpetual  quarrels  with  rival  practitioners,  a  cynical  snarl- 
ing at  every  thing  and  every  body,  do  occasionally  succeed,  especially 
with  the  poor»  and  the  ignorant  wealthy.  Now  and  then  we  haviB 
known  a  drunken  doctor  have  an  uncommon  run.  Others  have  found 
their  account  in  jacobinism  or  infidelity.  We  need  not  allude  tp 
quackeries  more  specifically  professional,  any  further  than  to  remark 
that  their  success  is  chiefly  with  the  very  low,  and  with  the  very  high< 
with  those  who  have  never  learned  to  think,  and  those  who' cannot  bear 
the  trouble  of  thinking.  The  poor  man  listens  to  the  hasty  empiric 
because  he  finds  sickness  more  grievous  than  death  is  terrible;  the 
tub,  through  extreme  eagerness  to  live  and  enjoy^  gripes  at  an  offer  of 
health  on  easier  terms  than  estaUished  maxims  warrant.  Both  rich 
and  poor  had  rather  believe  the  process  of  healing  altogether  unintel- 
ligible, than  acknowledge  that  it  is  intelligible,  but  that  they  theuu 
selves  do  not  understandit. 

But  even  the  worthier  members  of  the  (acuity,  who  refrain  from 
quackeries  of  every  description,  require  something  else  besides  a  know^^ 
ledge  of  diseases  and  remedies,  to  make  their  knowledge  effectual  eidier 
for  their  own  or  their  patients'  benefit.  Of  these  exoteric  qualifications, 
some  are  outward  and  virifale;  as  a  good  gentlemanly  person,  ^ot 
alarmingly  handsome  (for  the  Adonis  Doctor,  though  he  has  a  frtir 
i^iening  to  a  wealthy  marriage,  seldom  greatly  prospers  in  the  way  of 
business),  with  an  address  to  suit,— that  is  to  say,  a  genteel  self^-poSf. 
session  and  subdued  politeness,  not  of  the  very  last  polish— a  slow,  low<, 
and  regular  tone  of  voice  (here  Dr.  FothergiU's  Quaker  habits  must 
have  been  an  excellent  preparative),  and  such  an  even  flow  of  spirits  n$ 
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neitber  to  be  dejected  by  tbe  rngbt  of  pain  and  tiie  weight  of 
bility,  nor  to  offend  ibe  anxious  and  tbe  mfiering  by  an  nnajmipatlietie 
hilarity.  Tbe  drefls  should  be  neat,  and  ratlier  above  than  bdoir  par 
in  costliness.  Tbe  disti^^hnig  eostiune  of  the  Acuity  has  lum 
almost  totally  dlsappeaied ;  the  periwig  has  Mlowed  tbe  tored  gfy«ni» 
and  tbe  g(M.headed  cane  is  as  mueh  eat  of  date  as  the'Se^p^t^wreatfari 
staff  of  .Sscalapiiis.  Tbia  is  doubtless  a  gnat  r^ef  to  tiie*  prafesaon ; 
for  no  dvil  Qnifinui  is^foasant  to  wear,  and  eten*  the  military  scaolet 
or  naval  blue  give  their  weavers  a  painAfUy-daarifng  'Snperioritf  4  Bat 
the  modem  levelling  of  garments  makes  the  streets  and  aswwnlilies 
norridly  unpietiunesqae,  has  done-  a  serieos  injury  to  the  stage,  and  left 
t0  every  professional  man  (under  a  -Bishop,  <^  head  of  a  house)  the 
pucaling  decision  how  to  dress  himself^  Here,  too.  Dr.  Fothergill  was 
Ittdcy  in  his  religioua'deiHHnination.  In  his  earliest  days  the  wig  and 
raffiss  were  still  itf  vogue,  bathe  Midned  the  rimipie  gari>  of  a  Fnead^ 
not  however  so  as  to  inaite  its  peealmritles  ehtnMve. 

In  fine,  the  young  physician  should  carry  a  something  of  his  profes- 
sion in  his  outward  man,  but  yet  so  that  nobody  rinwld  be  aide  to  say 
Krhat  it  wa&  Some  practition^s,  in  the  ardour  of  thdr  noviciaAe,  talk 
of  cases,  dissections,-  and  pest  mortem  4Sxandttatiion8,  in  every  mixed 
company.  This  is  rery  injudidoua  ¥ew  ailing  persons  like  to  have 
their  complaints  made  a  general  topic  of  diseussiott,  however  fond  they 
may  be  of  talking  about  them  themselT^es :— « 

Same  people  use  tiieir  health  (sa  uglj  tiick) 
In  telling  ymi  bow.  «ft  thi^  haye  bett  Mk, 

As  Oowper  saith.  It  h  a  (rtSI  ugMer  trkk^'  tell  how  Often  other 
people  have  beai  siek.  Besides,'  it  dearlf  proves  that  the  narrator  has 
a  paucity  both  of  patients  and  ideas.  Medidal  students  sometimes 
think  it  very  knowing  to  discuss  ofiensiTe-''or  equivocal  topics  witli  a 
solemn  slyness  -and  technical  dictim,  'shewing  themselves  abundantly 
satisfied  with  their  superiority  to  the  weaki-stomaehed  superstition  oJF 
delicacy.  This  is  by  no  means  oomm«idaMe  at  any  age,  but  after 
fiirenty  is  intolerrfile*^  All  fAmug,  atid-knowingness,  mid  ^ness  ahould, 
and  genelidly  ^iD,  exclude  a  yolmg>praction6^  fromevery  respeefesMe 
fiunily. 

But,  far  more  than  all  definid>le  propril^ties  of  demeanor,  the  effeels  of 
irhioh  are  chiefly  negative,  there*  are  certam  Inward  gifts,  mora  aldn  to 
genius  than  to  talent<^4o  intliition  -than  to  rationation— ^which  mdce 
the  physician  prosper,  and  deserve  to  prosper.  Medicine  is  not,  IflDe 
practical  geometry,  or  the  doctrine  of  projectiles,  an  application  of  an 
abstract,  demonstrttble  science,  in  which  a  certain  result  may  be  drawn 
from  certain  data,  or  in  which  the  disturbiug  forces  can  be  calculated 
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with  an  approximation  to  exactness.  It  is  a  tentative  art>  to  succeed 
in  which  demands  a  quidtness  of  eye^  tact,  thought,  and  invention, 
which  are  not  to  be  learned  by  study,  nor  without  a  connatural  aptitude, 
to  be  acquired  by  experience.  And  it  is  the  possession  of  this  sense, 
exercised  by  patient  obsenration)  and  fortified  with  a  just  reliance  on 
the  vis  medicairix,  the  sel£4idjusling  tendency  of  nature,  that  consti. 
tufees  the  physician,  as  imagination  constitutes  the  poet,  and  brings  it 
to  pass,  that  sometimes  an  old  apothecary,  not  very  tar  removed  from 
an  old  woman,  whose  ordinary  conversation  partakes  largely  of  the 
character  of  twaddle,  who  can  seldom  give  any  rational  account  of  a 
case  or  prescription,  acquires  a  reputation  of  iniallibility,  as  if  he  had 
made  a  truce  with  death,— while  men  of  talent  and  erudition  are 
admired'  and  neglected.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
mysterious  in  whatever  is  practical.  It  is  not  only  in  the  concerns  of 
the  qiirit-  that  man  walks  by  faith.  Wherever  thcife  is  Kfe  there  is  a 
mystery;' 

But  neither  genius  nor  science  will  avaO  the  physician,  if  he  want 
confidence  in  himself,  and  cannot  create  a  confidence  in  others.  He 
must  also,  by  persuasion  or  authority,  obtain  a  mastery  over  his  patients, 
and  over  all  about  l^m.  The  occasional  success  of  hulfying^  doctors 
arises  from  the  fear -they  inspire,  which  enforces  a  strict  observation  of 
their  directions.  A  medical  man  stands  in  the  situation  of  a  father 
confessor.  He  has  to  extract  truth  from  reluctant  penitents ;  he  has 
to  inflict  severe  penance  on  peccant  nature.  But  to  this  end»  the 
sarcastic  coarseness  of  a  bully  is  far  less  effectual  than  the  mild  fimu 
nesB  <^  a  Qoakn*.  Somehavo  ascribed  the  soooess  of  I>r.  Fothergfll 
to  the  novelty  of  a  Quaker  doctor.  But  this  was;,  in  fact,  bothing  newi 
There  were  two  physicians  of  the  same  persuasion  practising  in  London 
at  the  cemmeneement  of  his  career.  Nor  was  his  rise  by  any  means 
sudden.  He  sought  no  sinister  paths  to  popularity.  His  beneficence;, 
great  as  it  was,  was  never  speculative.  He  proportioned  his  girings 
to  his  eamingB.  Without  any  lemarkaUetnilliancy  of  talent,  without 
any  strikmg  originality'  of  practice^  he  gained  the  confidence  of  those 
who  needed  his-  assistance,  chiefly  by  convincing  them  that  he  wiriied 
to  do  them  good  for  their  own  sakes. 

The  medical  profession,  in  reqwct  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  pursue 
their  occupation,  may-  be  divided  into  Ibar  classes^  corresponding  to 
four  classes  (^/clerical  teachers :  lit>  Those  who  have  been  put  into  the 
profession,  or  chosen  >  it  at  random,  because  they  must  be  somethingu^. 
loungers  who  feel  their  business  a  toil  and  a  constraint,  who  at  best  only 
desire  to  escape  disgrace  and  make  a  livings-correlative  to  the  g^tlc- 
men  in  orders,  and  the  drudging  curate8,<«>-a  rery  improfitable  race 
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when  gentlemen^  a  very  unhappy  and  miscfaieTons  one  when  otherwiae. 
2d.  Those  who  puraue  their  trade  eagerly  and  diligently  for  money  or 
advancenient--corre8pondent  to  the  preferment  hunters  of  the  church, 
and  the  popular  preachers  and  TarH^fftM  of  all  denominationB,  who  wiJl 
generally  be  respectable,  or  otherwise,  as  their  rank  and  connecUona 
give  them  more  or  less  of  character  to  lose.  3d.  The  rotaries  of  adencej 
to  whom  knowledge  b  an  ultimate  object,  and  practice  chiefly  valued 
as  the  means  of  increasing  and  certifying  knowledge—- correspondent  to 
the  speculative  theologians— the  students  of  religious  learning — a  daas 
highly  estimable  and  necessary,  who  answer  th^  vocation  well,  and 
dignify  their  rank,  whatever  it  may  be :  and  4th,  The  philanthroptate, 
to  whom  knowledge  is  only  a  secondary  object,  valued  as  it  is  tlie 
means  of  abating  pain  and  preserving  lills-HMirrelative  to  those  christian 
teachers  and  pastors  who  are  animated  with  the  true  and  faithful  ]<»ve 
of  souls.  Among  these,  it  is  delightful  to  find  mep  of  all  ranks — bat 
rank  with  them  is  nothing:  these  are  illuminated  with  a  lights  in 
which  there  may  be  many  colours,  but  there  is  no  darkness.  To  this 
class  did  Fothergill  belmig.  Yet  he,  too,  was  a  lover  of  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake :  a  careful  investigator  of  nature,  whether  she  displayed 
herself  in  the  marvellous  human  frame,  or  in  the  multitudinous  vari- 
eties of  plants,  shells,  minerals :— glad,  when  he  could,  to  discover  a  use 
in  her  works,  and  glad  at  all  times  to  acknowledge  th^m  the  works  of 
Ood. 

''  The  uniformity  of  a  professional  life,"  says  one  of  Dr.  Fothergill's 
biographers,  ''is  seld(Hn  interrupted;  it  therefore  furnishes  few  par- 
ticulars worthy  of  being  recorded.  The  transactions  of  one  day  seldoas 
differ  from  those  of  another.  In  Dr.  Fotheigill's  case,  perhaps,  there 
was  as  little  variety  as  ever  fidl  to  the  share  of  any  one  man.  His 
popularity  continued  undiminished  as  long  as  his  health  and  strength 
would  allow  him  to  attend  on  his  patients ;  and  during  a  long  series 
of  years  his  diligence  was  unabated." 

This  is  in  some  measure  true.  Yet  if  the  dreumstances  of  a  pro. 
fiessimial  life  make  but  a  dull  biography,  they  might  furnish  very 
interesting  auto-biographies.  Every  dAy  adds  something  to  tlieir 
knowledge  of  mankind.  They  behold  human  nature  as  it  were  stripped 
and  whipped.  It  would  be  truly  delightful  to  read  the  private  minutes 
of  a  leech  like  Fothergill,  whose  eyes  wvsre  purged  by  the  euphrasy  of 
benevolence,  and  to  trace  the  stepsi,  the  ramifications  of  inraetioe,  by 
which  he  advanced  from  comparative  ohseurity  to  eminence. '  But  no 
such  precious  records  have  fidlen  under  our  cognisance. 

In  1744,  Dr.  Fothergill  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  at  London,  and  about  the  same  time  was  diosen  a  member 
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of  the  R<^iil  Society^  then  flourishing  under  the  auspices  of  Martin 
Fdkes.*  This  proves  that  he  had  already  disttnguished  himself  bjr 
studies  not  strictly  professional.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  In  1744  he  printed  ^  ObservoHons  on  a 
case  published  in  ike  last  Volume  of  the  Medical  Essays,  ^c,  qfreco^ 
vering  a  man  dead  in  appearance/'  The  suspension  of  animation  arose 
from  the  noxious  steam  of  coals  in  the  pit ;  he  had  lain  between  half  an 
hour  and  three  quarters^  and  was  resuscitated  by  inflating  the  lungs 
with  the  natural  breath,  rubbing,  &c.  From  the  language  of  this  essay 
it  would  seem  that  the  experiment  of  distending  the  lungs  was  then 
new,  and  that  the  art  of  resuscitation  was  in  its  infancy.  The  Doctor 
proposes  that  experiments  should  be  made  on  the  bodies  of  hadged 
malefactors.  We  cannot  suspect  that  he,  or  any  other  christian  thought 
a  thief  should  be  hanged  twice.  At  different  times  he  contributed-^ 
an  essay  on  the  origin  of  Amber,  by  no  means  as  full  or  satisfactory  as 
it  might  hare  been — a  review'  of  Gmelin's  account  of  Siberia,  and  other 
papers,  which  shew  how  much  natural  philosophy,  geography^  &c.  hare 

'*  Mftrtin  Folkes  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  Uwyer  and  bencher  of  Gray's  Inn,  that 
most  sylvan  of  all  inns  of  conrt,  whose  ancient  trees  and  venerable  walks  remind  one 
more  of  the  groves  of  Academns  than  Christ  Church  meadow  itself.  No  man  under 
sixty  shoald  be  allowed  to  enter  therein,  unless  those  youths  could  be  revived  wIk> 
performed  in  the  masques  of  Fletcher  and  Jonson,  when  the  men  of  law  held  high 
festival  before  Eliza  and  our  James.  Well,  but  Martin  Folkes  was  bom  in  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln's-inn- Fields,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1690.  From  the  age  of  nine  to 
sixteen,  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  son  of  the  erudite  Lewis  Capel,  some- 
time  Hebrew  profeaor  at  Sanmnr,  who  came  to  England  when  that  nnivennty  was 
snppcesaed  in  160&  Alter  mating  great  pA>flcieiioy  in  Greek  and  Latin,  he  was 
entered  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1707.  His  progress  in  mathematics  was  won- 
derful for  that  period;  and  at  twenty- two  he  was  elected  into  the  Royal  Society,  an 
honour  which  has  never  ceased  to  be  coveted,  notwithstanding  the  abuse  and  ridicule 
that  has  been  constantly  thrown  on  that  learned  body,  even  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
its  head.  Folkes  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  council  in  1716,  when  he  made  a  com- 
monioation  relative  to  the  eclipse  of  a  fixed  star  ih  Gemni  by  the  body  of  Jupiter. 
In  Oetober  1717,  at  the  memorable  royal  visit,  of  which  we  have  given  so  ftdl  an 
account  in  our  life  of  Bentley,  Martin  was  made  Master  of  Arts  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  A  little  while  after  he  had  the  much  higher  honour  of  being  appointed 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself  a  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society.  On  the  death  of 
Sir  Isaac,  in  1727,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidentship  of  the  Society,  and  gained 
several  respectable  votes,  though  the  election  fell  on  Sir  Hans  Sloane;  but  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Hans,  he  attained  that  honour.  He  was  also  a  distinguished  antiquaiy, 
member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
wais  a  great  encourager  of  the  fine  arts,  the  Inend  and  patron  of  Hogarth,  by  whom 
his  portrait  was  painted.  It  is  the  picture  of  open-hearted  English  honesty  and  hos- 
pitality,  but  does  not  indicate  much  intellect  He  married  an  actress,  a  course  less 
usual  then  than  at  present,  and  died  of  the  palsy  in  1754. 
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impraTed  in  the  last  half  oeaturjr.  The  Doctoi^s  style  is  in  the  highest 
4egree  familiar  and  conversational^  free  from  pedantry  and  mlgansoi, 
hot  not  remarkable  for  strength  and  liveliness.  Though  a  truly  reti* 
gious  man,  he  did  not  imitate  the  elder  medical  writers  in  intedaiding 
his  professional  writings  with  Scripture  texts  or  theological  discussion : 
nor  is  there  any  of  the  Quaker  in  his  compositions,  .except  a  general 
plainness,  and  absence  of  ornament.  Many  of  his  occasional  tracts  were 
printed  in  the  "  Medical  Ohservaiioms  and  InquirieM^'  a  work  of  which 
only  six  volumes  were  published. 

In  1748,  he  published  the  longest  and  most  important  of  all  his 
writings,  ''  An  Account  qf  the  Putrid  Sore  Throat,"  a  fonn  of  disease 
then  newly  imported  into  England,  though  Dr.  Fothergill  estaUishes 
its  identity  with  the  Oarrotillo*  or  gaJlomt  disease  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  morbus  strangulatorius  of  the  Italian  writers,  which  first 
appeared  in  Spain  in  1610,  and  from  thence  spread  to  Malta,  Sicily, 
Otranto,  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the  Campagna,  in  the  space  of  a  £ew 
years ;  and  breaking  out  in  Naples,  in  1618,  ravaged  the  country  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  leaving  many  a  prolific  mother  childless,  for 
the  pest  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  chUdren.  Such  an  epicure  in 
cruelty  was  this  malady,  as  to  select  black-«yed  girls  for  its  peculiar 
victims.  From  its  fatality  to  infants,  it  was  called  by  Marcus  AureKos 
"Severinus,  Paedanchone  Loitnodes^^the  pestiferous  ChokeJfabe.  Dr. 
Fothergill,  in  the  historical  part  of  the  tract,  shews  very  considerable 
reading,  for  he  quotes  Johannes  Andreas  Sgambatus,  Johannes  B^ 
tista  Cortesius,  Johannes  Antonius  Anguilloni,  (physician  in  diief  to 
the  Maltese  Gallies,)  Ludovicus  Mercatus,  physician  to  Philip  the 
Second,  and  to  Charles  the  Third,  and  oth^  of  the  ittustrioms  obscure, 
of  whom,  though  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  backs  and  tttlea  of 
the  ordinary  contents  of  a  medical  library,  we  never  chanced  to  hear  or 
read  elsewhere.  Yet  in  this  display  of  research  there  is  no  pedantry. 
It  was  a  real  comfort  to  those  who  were  alarmed  by  the  a|^iearance  of 
a  new  disease,  to  be  informed  that  the  same  malady  had  visited  and 
quitted  other  countries  in  other  times :  for  it  adds  to  the  despondency 
of  sickness,  and  the  terror  of  death  itself,  when  the  pain  and  peril 
strange,  and  unconformable  to  the  regular  course  of  nature. 


*  '<  Ab  Hispanis  Garrotillo  appeUatur,  nt  eadem  patuntor  Angini  Ubonntai  qw 
fiidnorod  homines,  cum  ii^ecto  cir  cmn'coUem  ftmefltrangulantar.  Bpki,  12.  If 
ad  Th.  Barth.  Epis.  Med.  cent  1.  p.  33&  We  oannot  oongiatiikte 
Moreau  on  the  ooneuenesB  with  which  he  has  latinized  the  operation  of  h«**g»»»g^ 
should  we  fliippofle  that  a  sufficient  number  of  suflEeren  in  the  OairotiQo  had  oonqpaied 
notes  with  the  facinorosi  homines  in  questioa  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  their 
sensations. 
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This  i^i^bus  ftraiigulalprius  msiie  it3  first  ^tti^k  on  the  English  in 
1739.  While  the  popr  only  suffered^  it  spread  little  lalarm ;  but  when 
the  tiro  only  sons  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Pelham  fell  victims  to  its 
sev^rity^  a  panic  took  possession  of  the  higher  orders.  But  the  cases 
becoming  rare^  the  apprehension  subsided.  As  in  most  infections^  the 
hitter  seisuies  were  much  less  virulent  than  the  earlier  ones.  ''It 
began^  however,  to  show  itself  again  in  17^>  but  not  so  general  as  to 
.E^er  it.the  subject  of  much  public  discourse ;  for  though  such  of  the 
faculty  as  were  in  most  extensive  practice  met  with  it  now  and  then^ 
m  the  city  eepeci^ly^  it  remained  unknown  to  the  greatest  part  of 
practitioners."  In  the  winter  of  1746  it  broke  out  again  with  great 
violence^  particularly  at  Bromley,  in  Middlesex.  All  remedies  seemed 
vain:  many  &milies  were  left  without  one  child  fmt  of  many,  and 
hous^  that  had  rung  with  the  .mirth  of  childhood, Jt^ecame  silent  and 
gloomy  in  a  little  week.  After  a  time,  the  violence  of  the  disorder 
.abated,  but  it  still  continued  to  occur  frequently,  particularly  in  Lon. 
.don.  Though  ch^di^n  were  most  subject  to  the  infliction,  adults  difi. 
^ot  always  escape.  Girls  were  ipore  com^^only  attacked  than  boys, 
women  than  men,  apd  the  feeble  than  the  robust.  In  the  treatment  of 
this,  complaint  Dr.  Fothergill  was  higl^ly  successful.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Letherland,  he  prescribed  a  much  more  genial  and  strengthening 
re^men  than  had  before  been  usual,  administering  cordials,  tonics,  and 
ale:|ipharmics ;  as  bark,  contrayerva,*  aromatics,  carminatives,  &c. ;  nor 
dad  he  forbid  the  moderate  use.  of  wine. — Ifk  what  may  be  considered 
as  t^e  pfiirorat^)n  of  the  e^y,  he  maJI^  the  ff^lowii^  recaj^tula- 
ttfo: — 

1st.  That  the  u^re  thrcflt  atieuifed  with  ulcers  seems  to  be  acpompa- 
nied  with  a.  strong  diejMBiti^n  to  pu^efaction^  which  effects  the  habit 
in  general,  but  the  fauces  and  the  parts  contiguous  in  particular.  Ai^ 
it  seems  ^t  .ynreasonal^e  to  suppose, 

2.  That  the  cause  of  this  tendency  is  a  putrid  virus,  or  miopia  s^ 
.generis;,  introdi|c^  into  the  habit  by  oQ];itagion,  principally  by  mea^s 
<^  the  brea^  of  the  person  affected. 

3.  That  this  virus,  or  contagious  matter,  produces  effects  more  or 

*  Contrayerva  is  a  South  American  jftlant^  intFoduoed  m^o  BorQpe  by.  Sir  Francis 
Dimlie,  in  1561.  The  najne  signifies  cotfn<cr-|wiiian ;  its  juice  is  strong  poison,  and 
was  formerly  used  by  the  Peruvians  to  envenom  their  arrows.  It  was  formerly 
esteemed  a  most  powerful  antidote  and  preservative  \  but  its  reputation  has  fallen 
off,  and  it  is  used  only  as  a  gentle  stimulant  There  is  another  sort,  produced  in 
Virginia,  called  Serpentaria,  from  its  supposed  efficacy  against  the  bites  of  serpents. 
It  is  veiy  aromatiCy  and  by  some  aeeonntod  equal  to  tiie  Perarian  cootrayervac— 
Rem?  Cyclapetdia. 

4u 
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less  pernicious^  according  to  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  infectioti, 
and  as  the  subject  is  disposed  to  receire  or  suffer  by  it 

4.  That  putrefactive  and  malignant  diseases  in  common  admit  of  th^ 
most  sensible  and  secure  relief  from  discharges  of  the  peccant  matter, 
either  upon  the  skin  in  general^  or  on  particular  parts  of  the  body. 

5.  That  the  redness  and  cutaneous  effervescence  in  the  present  case 
may  be  coiisidered  as  an  eruption  of  like  nature^  and  therefore  to  be 
promoted  by  such  methods  as  have  proved  successful  in  similar  diseases. 

6.  That  a  cordial,  alexipharmic,  warm  regimen  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  of  the  most  use  in  such  cases;  and  that  bleeding, 
purging,  and  antiphlogistics,  liberally  employed,  either  retard  or  wholly 
prevent  these  discharges. 

Therefore,  as  to  expel  the  morbific  matter  seems  to  be  the  design  of 
nature,  to  promote  this  design  by  the  methods  that  are  approved  by 
experience  in  similar  cases,  is  the  duty  of  the  physician. 

This  treatise  was  highly  approved,  and  went  through  many  editions. 
It  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  Dr.  Fothergill's  merit  in  regard  to  this  dis- 
order was  not  that  of  an  original  discoverer,  but  that  he  owed  mndi  to 
the  communications  of  Drs.  Leatherland  and  Sylvester,— especially  to 
the  former,  who  with  singular  modesty  or  generosity  forbad  his  nanie 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  work. 

We  have  entered  somewhat  largely  into  the  subject  of  this  essay, 
because  the  hopes  of  parents  are  perhaps  more  frequently  and  mon 
cruelly  cut  off  by  diseases  of  the  throat,  than  by  any  other  cause.  That 
murderous  affection,  the  croop,  which  suffocates  many  a  swaet  infiort, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  known  half  a  century  ago.  The 
rise,  abatement,  and  disappearance  of  diseases  is  a  carious  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  nature.  Is  there  any  work  extant  on  medical  diro- 
nology  } 

In  I7^>  Dr-  Fothergill  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society ;  and  in  17^4,  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  at  £din- 
burgh..  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  instituted  at  Philadelphia;  and  in  177^9  when  a 
medical  society  was  founded  at  Paris  by  the  King  of  France,  he  was  one 
of  a  select  number  of  foreign  physicians  whom  the  society  thought 
proper  to  honour  with  their  dipl(Hna. 

Neither  increasing  wealth  nor  spreading  fame  ever  alienated  him 
from  the  body  of  christians  from  whom  he  sprung,  and  among  whom  he 
had  been  brought  up.  Tlie  society  of  Friends  looked  with  affectionate 
esteem,  and  it  may  be  with  excusable  pride,  on  their  famous  doctor ; 
and  be  took  a  lively  interest  in  whatever  concerned  the  discipline  and 
economy  of  their  church.    He  was  frequently  employed  by  the  meeting 
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to  which  he  belonged^  to  oompoee  the  iintiual  lettar  to  the  Frienda  at 
their  great  Whitsuntide  coundl.  He  also  drew  up  the  congratulatory 
address  of  his  brethren  on  the  accession  of  George  the  Thirds  in  which 
he  expressed  himself  like  a  man  of  this  world.  Really  liberal^  in  the 
best  and  only  true  sense  of  the  world,  he  valued  the  outward  insignia 
1^  his  religious  connection  as  they  were  the  means  of  strengthening  the 
bands  of  union ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  obtrude  peculiar- 
ities of  speech  or  opinion  in  his  dealings  with  those  who  were  without 
the  pale. 

Iliough  mild  by  nature,  and  pacific  from  principle,  he  was  by  no 
means  a  man  to  sit  down  under  injustice.  Thinking  that  the  Fellows 
of  the  College  of  Phyjuoians  not  only  assumed  too  much  superi<Hity 
over  the  Licentiates^  but  that  they  were  inclined  to  lower  the  character 
of  the  latter  by  introducing  unqualified  persons  among  them,  he  took  a 
warm,  interest  in  the  contest  between  the  upper  and  lower  houses  (so  to 
express  it)  of  the  profession.  Of  this  dispute  we  can  give  no  better 
account  than  is  contained  in  the  preface  to  the  ''Essay  on  the  Character 
of  Alexander  Russell,"  which  is  as  follows: — 

''  A  f^w  years  ago  it  was  reported  that  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
London  had  it  under  consideration  to  admit  persons  desirous  of  prac 
tising  physic,  as  Licentiates,  upon  an  examination  in  English.  This 
was  done,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  introduce  into  this  rank  men  of  little 
or  no  education,  in  order  to  depreciate  the  characters  of  many  who 
were  in  some  esteem  with  the  public. 

''An  attempt  of  this  nature  could  not  but  alarm  those  who  were 
immediately  to  be  affected  by  it>  and  who  felt  the  designed  indignity, 
fieveral  of  these  met  t<^ther,  compared  the  accounts  they  had  received, 
and  found  there  was  too  much  truth  in  the  reports,  to  suffer  them  any 
longer  to  remain  inattentive  to  designs  so  prejudicial.  It  was  resolved 
to  call  the  Licentiates  in  general  together,  to  acquaint  them  with  their 
situation,  and  to  act  in  concert  for  their  general  safety.  But  this  was 
not  all ;  those  who  bad  embarked  in  this  affair  had  at  heart  not  only 
the  hoooor  of  their  proftsaion,  but  its  public  utility ;  not  only  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  an  authority  which  appeared  to  them  in  the 
light  of  a  usurpation,  but  to  establish  the  fiuculty  upon  a  solid  and 
liberal  foundation.  How  &r  their  endeavours  may  succeed  is  uncer. 
tain.  But  of  one  thing  they  are  sure :  they  promote  harmony  among 
tiiemselves ;  excite  to  an  honourable  emulation ;  and  whatever  may  be 
thor  late,  will  give  proof,  by  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct,  and  an 
exertion  of  their  abilities,  that  they  are  not  unworthy  of  the  highest 
honours  of  their  profession." 

Should  the  question  be  considered  according  to  modem  maxims,  it  is 
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pTobftble  that  m^r^  Would  hb  fotimd  to  tfpfove  the  design  ef  the 
College^  in  throwing  opIHi  the  gates  of  the  profeokMi  to  soch  as  oonld 
shew  the  requisite  professiotiid  knowMge  in  tbttif  own  tongue,  rather 
than  the  jealousy  of  the  Licentiates^  who  were  for  shutting  out  att  who 
^uld  not  f^re  the  password  in  Latin.  1?he  Univereity  of  Bdtriwafgh 
bare  lately  made  a  shnilasr  donoessiDn  to  the  splrtt  of  the  time  ;  and 
though  the  measure  tAvy  probably  make  oertain  FluelleM^  who  etiidcle 
for  the  primitiye  diselplilie^  tike  ^^  Roman  Disoiplinesy''  Aake  tkeir 
heads,  and  sigh  out  a  '^  Fuimus  Troes/'  we  do  not  hear  that  the  College 
is  suspected  of  an  intencioti  to  swamp  the  pretosion.  HH  it  le  ptobaUe 
that  the  Licentiates,  uneasy  tinder  the  iwridiiMh  disthicliiua  of  the 
Fellows^  caught  <togerly  alt  ^  firefr  departore  Unhh  eetahUahed  coeftoa, 
to  revolt  agaioiist  a  sapeHority  which  had  notfali^  bat  custom  to  mt 
upon,  ^ere  were  serious  thoughts  of  bringing  the  mstter  to  •  ItgA 
decision,  and  Dr.  PoUiergill  subscribed  £500  far  the  porpoae.  No 
trial,  however,  took  place ;  but  the  union  of  the  Licentiates  akm— 1  a 
pinrely  literary  and  scienttiic  character,  and  eontinned  to  assanUe  oaae 
a  month,  for  the  sake  of  reading  medteal  papers^  and  coDYSBrsiiig  Ofe  the 
prerailing  diseases,  and  other  subjects  of  profiMsiomd  interest.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  William  Duncain,  Bart  Dr.  Fotheiglll  wds  nnaniawwily 
elected  President  of  this  meeting,  and  so  cbnttimed  to  the  tame  of  h^ 
death.  After  the  fashion  of  the  French  Academie,  the  deaaaaad  wk^ 
bers  were  honoured  with  panegyrical  orations.  The  ^^  Essay  on  the 
Character  of  the  late  Alexander  Russet "  was  spokm  en  mm  ef 
occasions. 

No  man  can  expect  to  psiss  through  this  wm^d  in  perfect 
Fothergill,  though  his  life  was  on  the  mdn  a  life  of  tranquility, 
fer  a  short  time  disagreeably  embroiled  with  a  tnan  of  Ids  own 
suasion,  whom  the  Frieods  had  been  the  prindpal  means  of 
Into  notice.  Aboot  the  year  17W  flenrished  one  Smrasl  Leedsi,  by^ 
edncatioii  a  brush-maker,  by  transmntatkm  (of  the  Bdinbnrgh  CoUsge) 
an  M.  D.  and  by  present  profession  I%yeieian  of  the  London  Hospitet 
im  appobtment  trhieh  he  owed  tx>  the  reoottUDendatisn  of  some  caaimt 
Qfiaktri.  Fotfte^gill,  in  a  cobrersad^tai  on  Doctor  Leeds'  rise  m  the 
world,  said  ominously,  ''Take  care  that  he  does  no  ■risc^ie^"  Leeds 
soon  betrayed  so  much  ignorance,  that  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital^ 
to  remedy  their  {Mist  predpitadcy,  passed  a  reerilatian,  ^^  that  no  phy. 
sicisfi  should  oontinne  to  officiate  In  that  Hospital  who  had  not  wider* 
gone  an  examiaatloii  at  the  CoU^  of  PfaysidaBB.*'  Leeds,  nawfling 
to  resign  his  emoluments,  macte  the  exfieriment,  and  was  phidked*  la 
his  anger  and  disappointment  he  heard  of  the  boding  qieedi  of  Dr. 
Fothergill,  and  either  thought,  or  pmeoded  t»  think,  that  the  naiila. 
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tion  of  the  HoBpltel,  wMcB  had  subjected  hiiii  to  the  di^graoe  of 
fejaetion^  had  beeu  cattsedr  by  it.  He  acandiii^y  made*  it  the  ground 
of  ooiii|4iiiAt  before  lAie  Society.  *^  Them  ita^me  peoploj  who  are 
averse  to  the  litigious  proceediv|^  that  vex  and  ruin  so  xnanf  of  their 
felloe  dtiMiis,  referrad  the  charge^  after  their  maaner,  tor  a  certain 
mmber  ef  arbitniilom.  Pive  peraousr  wm  appointed  for  Hob  purpose^ 
and  thfee  of  the  number  anra^eM  £500  daaoages  to  Dr:  Leeds^  uibtt 
wAisiag  to  hettr  Br.  FothergiD's  prindpai  eridance;  The  two  ether 
arbifaiMiors^-  witfc  great  propriety,  pvotealed  agsnnst  the  awaxd ;  and 
alter  nitich  atteseatiiB  ut  the  Society ,  Dr.  Leeds  wowd  the  Court  of 
Kkrg's  Bench  to  shew  cause  why  the  fiile  lor  dke  feeovery  of  the 
damages  should  be  made  dtaetarte.  Lord  Mansfield,  alter  hearing  the 
Ofidefice*  and  counsel  on  the  port  of  Dr.  LeediBy  refused  to  bear  Dtf . 
FMiergltl'sicounse};  becauise,  he  obserted,  the  eridence  on  tite  part  of 
Dr.  Leed^s  arbitrsfeors  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  ittegality and  hijustsee 
of  their  own  award :  the  learned  and  noble  judge  further  added,  that 
Df«  Fbtliergyi  did  no  iMre  than  bio  duty  in  saying  wimt  he  was  charged 
wilii  J  and  that  he  would  not  have  acted  as  an  honest  man  if  he  had 
■aid  less."  In  fine^  Dr.  Leeds  retreated  to  the  sphere  tf  s  single 
apelhecary,  and  settled  at  Ipswich. 

With  these  exceptions,  Dr.  Fothe^U  was  asldom  or  ne?er  engaged 
in  oonfliot  or  controTeirsy  with  his  brethren  of  the  healing  crafk  He 
waa^  on  the  other  hand,  a  Hbend  auxiliary  to  those  who  needed  recouL. 
<wndiitiuu  and  protection,  and  was  so  fiur  from  feelii^  jealousy  at  the 
aippeavBDce  of  a  riml  In  physic  of  his  own  religious  persuasion,  that  Df  . 
Choiiey,  a  young  Quaker  f^ysidan,  was  admitted  into  his  house  ss  an 
Inmate,  and  introduced  to  a  considerable  practice :  he  might,  indeed, 
hare  inherited  the  whole  connection  of  his  patron  had  he  snrnTed  him, 
but  hk  coarse  Was  cut  short,  and  he  died  under  Dr.  Fothergill's 
wwL. 

It  is  probable  that  Fothergill  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Dr. 
Mead  >*  for  in  t^  I^ilow^ical  Transactions,  Na  467>  is  a  tract,  in 
elcceltent  Latin^  addressed  by  our  author  to  the  Doctor,  then  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  *    The  subject  is  a  case  of  ruptured 

«  De  DiaphraffmateJti$o,  et  fntUoHs  qwmmdam  Yitetmm  Sedilms,  in  Cadavere  PuMttd 
SMm  mimtitm  $hmrva$l§f  JBpktoiaRu^&f^  MeaA 

A  letftted  w!t  oiwe  toM  a  large  tMemhly  of  medical  geatlenien  that  tbey  had  no 
•aenia  for  wvMfaiy  ted  Latfo,  when  fMy  miglit  Had  to  mudi  i^ood  in  Celsw.  CeAsan 
%  f  adesd,  an  ekMUtont  trtiter,  and  adgbt  be  read  with  great  advantage  hy  aH  who 
wish  to  leara  Latin  Is  eoraeet,  ae  a  model  of  didaetie  pnee.  Bvt  Celnis  wiU  not 
eupplf  phMtfeg  for  all  the  ooeaslOiifl  of  modem  medidne;  and,  moreorer,  a  phyudaa 
who  iaake»  the  hlMwy  of  his  profiMBioti  hie  elady,  m«»t  have  ao  moeh  to  do  wUJi 
harharouB  Latb,  that  it  is  a  wonder  if  his  own  escape  bfootion. 
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diaphragm  oocurring  in  a  female  infant. of  ten  months  old;  but  it  is 
singular  enough^  that  Fothergill  expresses  himadf  in  the  Latin  tongue 
with  a  picturesque  force,  a  viyidness,  an  eloquent  ardour,  which  he 
never  ventures  upon  in  his  English  compositions. 

Aa  his  years  and  his  wealth  increased,  he  thought  himself  entitled 
to  occasional  respites  firom  the  press  of  his  vocation,  and  to  indulge 
those  tastes  which  pointed  out  his  natural  recreations.    He  kit  his 
house  in  the  city,  and  began  to  reside  in  Harpur  Street,  near  I^eon 
Square,  which  continued  to  be  his  town  abode  till  his  death.     In  107^ 
he  purchased  a  frfeasant  retreat  near  Upton,  in  Essex,  to  which  he 
used  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  employed  himself  in  laying 
out  and  cultivating  one  of  the  first  botanic  gardens  in  Europe.     The 
hot-houses  and  green-houses  extended  960  feet,  all  covered  with  g^ass. 
Whatever  plant  had  obtained  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica,  or  pva. 
mised  to  be  of  service  in  physic  or  manufectnres,  or  was  any  way 
remarkable  for  its  rarity,  beauty,  or  physiological  habits,  was  sought 
out  and  purchased  without  r^|;ard  to  expense,  and  no  pains  were  spared 
in  the  culture.    Dr.  Fothergill  entertained  a  hope  that  the  medidnal 
plants  of  the  East  might,  in  general,  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
British  Settlements  of  North  America,  or  in  the  West  India  Ti^yrff, 
and  by  that  means  an  unadulterated  article  be  prorided  for  the  Euro- 
pean  market^  a  result  hardly  to  be  expected  till  the  world  grows  honesL 
At  that  time  even  the  learned  of  Eurqie  were  but  imperfectly  infiwvied 
respecting  the  origin  and  preparation  of  many  imported  commoditiesi 
Long  as  musk  has  been  celebrated  both  as  a  perfume  and  as  a  remedy, 
it  is  only  of  late  years  that  there  has  been  any  accurate  description  of 
the  animal  producing  it ;  and  of  the  drug.producing  plants,  few  had 
been  described  with  such  accuracy  as  to  enable  a  botanist  to  recognise 
them.    Even  yet,  the  enlightened  English  have  but  vague  notions  of 
the  trees  which  furnish  the  £Euicy  woods  in  their  cabinets,  the 


To  write  pure  and  elegtaC  Lsttn  even  in  an  acadanic  ezerdae,  the  higbest  akjttt 
of  which  is  to  acoommodate  oM  woids  to  new  meanings^  ia  by  no  means  a  «— w»irr 
aooomplishment;  but  when  you  really  have  any  thing  to  say,  you  must  be  a  Tciy 
good  scholar,  and  a  man  of  strong  sense  and  seme  imagination,  if  you  can  say  it 
natnraUy  in  Latin. 

Latin  is  now,  in  England  at  leasts  boni  fide  a  dead  language;  it  is  no  kmfer  mm 
organ  of  thought,  or  of  vital  communication ;  and  the  effiarts  of  those  who  attempt  to 
talk  or  compose  in  it,  are  like  those  of  the  woricer  in  Mosaic,  who  would  make  mm 
inanimated  collection  of  fragments  imitate  life  But  it  should  lie  reaMmbered,  thai 
the  period  of  its  decease  has  been  antedated  many  a  centoiy.  The  Uitin  of  tbe 
middle  ages  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  living  language.  It  was  the  ™«*»w^— 
by  which  the  learned  thought:  it  was  the  vehicle  of  religion  and  scieiiee:  it 
one  nation  of  western  .Christendom* 
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which  contrihute  to  the  luiniry  of  their  tables,  or  supply  the  ^' julepA 
and  catholians  "  which  the  coDsequences  of  luxury  m/tke  necessary. 

Botany,  we  have  already  mentioned^  was  Dr.  Fothergiirs  favourite 
relaxation ;  and  in  regard  to  his  professional  researches,  his  attention 
was  particularly  turned  to  the  Materia  Medica.  He  was  at  great  pains 
to  procure  accounts  of  the  Cortex  Winteranus^*  and  of  the  tree  that 
produces  the  Terra  Japonica  (catechu).  He  had  correspondents  in  all 
parts  of  the*  world,  who  were  continually  furnishing  him  with  new 
plants,  shells,  and  insects.  But  his  great  assistant  and  congenial  friend 
in  his  investigations  of  nature,  was  that  honour  to  Westmorland,  Peter 
Collinson.t    From  1751  to  17^6,  he  was  a  constant  correspondent  to 

*  The  original  diieoveiy  of  tlie  Cortex  WiateraniUy  or  Winter's  Burk,  was  a  col- 
latefal  conaeqiience  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  voyage.  Captain  John  Winter,  who  sailed 
with  Sir  Frauds  in  the  year  1577,  as  commander  of  the  Elizabeth,  destined  for  the 
South  Seas,  hut  after  entering  the  Streights  or  Magellan,  stress  of  weather  obliged 
him  to  put  back,  and  on  some  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Streight  he  collected  a  quantity 
of  an  aromatic  and  medicinal  bark,  which  Clarias  named  after  him.  Cortex  Winter- 
anus.  Though  the  trees  producing  it  were  noticed  by  many  succeeding  voyagers  to 
those  parta^  as  Van  Nort  in  1600,  and  Handasyd  in  1691,  yet  the  bark  was  frequently 
confounded  with  the  CaneUa  alba  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  black  Cinnamon  of 
Virginia.  (See  the  account  of  Amada  and  Barlow's  discovery  of  Virginia,  in  Hack. 
Inyt,  vol  3,  p.  246.)  Captain  Wallis,  in  1768,  gathered  a  quantity  of  the  true  Cortex 
Winteranus;  and  Dr.  Solander  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  the  following  year,  drew  up 
the  flnt  correct  botanical  Account  of  the  tree,  which  they  found  on  the  Streight  le 
Mmn,  and  in  Tienra  del  Fu^o.  It  is  a  large  forest  tree,  sometimes  exceeding  filty 
feet  in  height  Its  outward  bark  is  on  the  trunk  grey,  and  very  little  wrinkled ;  on  the 
bnuMhes  quite  smooth  and  green.  By  the  accounts  of  Captain  Wallis,  and  the 
minute  botanical  description  of  Dr.  Solander,  it  must  be  veiy  beautiful  j  the  branches 
curving  upwards  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  oval  head,  the  leaves  iBige,  eliptical, 
evergreen,  of  a  dark,  shining,  laurel-like  verdure  above,  and  a  pale  bluish  colour 
pndemeath;  the  flowers  small,  white,  and  delicate,  but  evanescent  Captain  Wallis 
made  an  unsueeessfnl  attempt  to  propagate  it  in  the  Falkland  Isles.  When  first 
discovered,  the  bark  was  celebrated  as  an  antiscorbutic^  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
kept  Its  place  in  the  phannacopcea.  It  is  astringent,  aromatic,  with  something  of  a 
cinnamon  flavour,  but  much  lempakUable, 

f  Peter  ColHnson  was  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  Westmorland  family,  a  stock 
stin  growing  in  that  land  of  lakes,  from  which,  im  fiUlar^  sprung  the  late  Septimte 
Collinson,  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxon,  and  Margaret  Professor  ci  Divinity. 
Peter,  who  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Staveley,  hard  by  the  **  river-lake  Winander," 
while  yet  a  boy,  discovered  the  passion  of  a  naturalist  The  wonderful  economy  of 
nature  in  the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  strongly  attracted  his  juvenile  attention;  and 
it  was  his  recreation,  his  play,  to  hunt  for  those  minute  animals,  so  marvellous  in 
their  conformations,  and  in  some  instances  so  human  in  their  architecture  and  their 
civil  polity,  so  more  than  human  in  their  prophetic  instineti*  Nor  was  he  less  curious 
in  examining  the  varieties  of  vegetable  life:  though  his  commercial  occupation  carried 
him  young  to  London,  he  found  opportunities  to  cull  and  arrange  the  plants  which 
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ilie  iGentiemtti-a  Hagasinte.  Hie  oontrilmiiaas  were  olfM^  op  the 
veatber«4»d  dmcnpeo,  ind  were  designed  to  induce  olher  (pbysififns.to 

grow  in  the  viciuity  of  the  loelropolis;  .he  fooBd  accesi  to  the  best  gardens,  opd  esiij 
began  to  form  a  hortos  aocns.  As  he  grew  up,  )ie  entered  mto  a  partaership  with  his 
brother  James,  *'  in  a  business  that  did  not  alwajrs  require  their  presence  tcigetfaer. 
They  Hred  in  great  harmooT',  and  reeiproealfy  afforded  to  each  other  opportsaitics 
for  their  respective  pursuits.  Both,  hoircfvery  had  -a  stnmg.ralidi  lor  hMticaltue  wad 
yjanting,  wad  both  had  Mqimd  A  jwit  c^nocptkm  «f  nwaL  rfeg^M^oa'* 

Coqgeniali^  of  pursuits,  and  xnaanecs  pecoUarly  pleasiogt  "oon  isade  him  tbe 
friend  of  Derham,  Dale,  Woodward,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  others,  whose  entlraaiastic 
devotion  to  natural  knowledge  excited  the  ridicule  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Scriblerus  dab,  only  to  prove  how  impotent  is  all  wit  against  sincere  goodness  and 
true  philosophy.  In  fact,  the  ill  effects  of  satire  have  been  as  much  exaggerated  as 
Its  moral  benefits.  Satire  on  virtue  or  on  knowledge  never  diminished  the  number  of 
the  virtuous  or  of  the  learned ;  at  worst,  it  only  flatters  the  adf-complaeeney  of  the 
vicious  and  the  ignorant  Whom  has  the  -^  Tale  of  a  Tub  **  either  eured  of  IkBatsdsB 
or  alienated  from  piety  ?  Who  ever  renounced  msthemalies  or  natoral  pihSoaDpky, 
in  apprehension  of  being  taken  for  a  Laputan  ? 

Peter  ColHnson  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  17S6,  and  proved  a  most 
useful  member,  not  only-by  the  information  he  contributed  from  his  personal  stock  to  tbe 
general  fiind,but  by  his  extensive  correqiondence.  His  mercantile  affidn'beiBg  oouMGtnl 
much  with  foreignen,  he  turned  this  necessary  intercourse  to  the  benefit  of  seicnee. 
To  him'  Franklin  communicated  his  earliest  discoveries  in  electricity.  As  much  of 
his  commercial  engagements  were  with  America,  he  kept  up  a  constant  epistailaiy 
intercourse  with  the  colonies,  and  felt  a  peculiar  anxiety  for  their  welfare.  From  a 
letter  addressed  by  Franklin  to  Michael  Collinson,  Esq.  it  appears  'tiiat  in  1790,  a 
subscription  libraiy  bdng  set  afoot  in  Philadelphia,  he  encouraged  the  dedlgn  by 
making  several  very  valuable  presents  to  it,  and  procuring  otiiers'firom  his-  firieads; 
and  as  the  library  Company  had  a  considerable  sum  arising  annu^y,  to  be  laid  oat 
In  books,  and  needed  a  judicious  friend  in  London  to  transact  the  buaSness  for  Umb, 
he  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  undertook  that  service,  and  executed  it  for  more  than 
l^rty  years  successively,  assisting  in  the  choice  of  books,  and  taking  tiie  whole 
of  collecting  and  shipping  f^em,  without  ever  charging  or  accepting  any  < 
for  his  trouble.  The  success  of  this  Hbrary,"  continues  Franklin,  **  (greatly  owing-  to 
his  countenance  and  good  advice),  encouraged  the  erecting  others  In  dSBfaent  plswes 
on  the  same  plan,  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  Jiow  upwards  of  Afirtj  aaihflsliBg 
in  the  several  colonies,  which  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  ^reading  of  nsaful 
'kiM>w}e(}ge  in  that  part  of  the  world;  the-books  ha  jer^mrawided  hsi|ig.AU  of  that 

•  kiadf  and  the  catalogue  of  this  first  libraiy  being  much  respected  and  fi^lloved  by 
those  libmries  that  soooeedfid.  During  the  same  time  he  transmitted  to  the  directon 
of  the  libraiy  the  earliest  aocounts  of  eveiy  new  Eniopeaa  ioqprovementm  agricoltvre 
and  in  the  aits,  and  erery  philosophical  disooveiy ;  among  which,  in  1743^  he  assit 

■  over. an  account  of  the  new  German  experiments  in  electriei^»  tog»rhfr. with  &  glass 
.  tube,  and  some  directions  for  using  it^  so  as  to  repeat  those  experiments.    7%ae  toss 

•  the.  fint  notice  I  had  4^.  lAo/  cwrysma  oiiQecif  which  Iqfttrwtardt  prottaited  mOk  mme 
dUigence."  Thus  it  was  to  ColUnson's  saggsstieos  that  the. modem .sdenoe  of  eledri- 
city  in  some  measure  is  indebted  for  its  origin. 

For  the  Americans  he  appears-  to  have  felt  a  singular  afiection.    He  was  Bev«r 
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•apply  the  Kke  materials  for  Meteorological  and  Noeological  History. 
Finding  that  his  eixample  had  not  the  intended  effect,  he  discontinued 
his  communications,  on  these  heads  at  least;  but  he  was  a  frequent 
writer  in  public  papers  on  subjects  of  public  utility,  lending  his  pen  to 
the  aid  of  every  improrement  and  every  good  work.  It  is  said,  that  his 
papers  of  this  kind,  if  collected,  would  fill  many  volumes.  He  wrote 
upwards  of  a  hundred  letters  to  the  Gazetteer  on  the  new  pavement. 
He  was  one  of  those  happy  men,  who  are  interested  about  every  things 
and  anxious  about  nothing.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  projector,  and 
^ared  Dot  words  or  money  to  promote  what  he  esteemed  beneficiaL 
Buty  content  with  the  ample  inoHne  which  his  practice  afforded,  ha 
never  speculated  in  improvement^  therefore  his  donations  never  impo* 
verished  him. 

Many  anecdotes  of  his  beneficence  remain,  but  three  must  suffice  in 
this  place*  The  object  of  the  first  was  a  poor  clergyman^  a  class  whew 
considering  the  rank  they  are  expected  to  support,  the  expense  of  their 
education,  and  the  wealth  of  their  more  opulent  brethren,  which 
operates  as  a  direct  tax  upon  the  laborious  and  slenderly-provided^  may 
be  called  the  poorest  of  the  poor.    This  door-keeper  of  the  Temple 

weary  of  givinf  them  good  advice.  Did  he  regard  them  as  his  fellow  Eagliahmeo,  or 
did  he  foresee  that  they  were  to  hecome  a  great  and  rival  nation  ?  He  constantly 
urged  the  Virginians,  in  particular,  to  make  a  better  use  of  their  soil,  **  to  bethink 
themselves  in  tin\^  of  a  more  permanent  staple  than  a  plant  whose  consumption  only 
depends  on  costom  and  caprice,  and  this  custom  daily  declining."  His  suggestion 
would  at  least  beautify  their  country.  "  Vines,'*  said  he,  **  will  thrive  well  in  your 
country;  hut  imitate  nature  in  their  cultivation;  don't  keep  them  close  to  the  ground, 
•8  we  are  forced  to  do  in  this  and  other  northern  European  climates,  for  the  sake  of 
a  little  sun  and  heat  to  ripen  the  grape;  your  summer  heats  exceed,  as  much  as  oun 
fall  short ;  allow  them,  therefore,  longer  stems,  let  them  he  trained  to,  and  supported 
by  trees,  and  hide  their  fruit  among  thefoUage,  as  in  the  warmer  countries  of  Europe." 
From  the  picturesque  eye  which  he  evinced  in  this  and  other  short  touches,  and  from 
his  enamoured  attachment  to  plants,  we  doubt  not  that  Peter  CollinsoB,  had  he  pos- 
nswd  or  acquiied  the  accomplirimient  of  vers^  mi^t  have  written  a  very  reqpectabli 
Georgic  Gardening,  indeed,  was  his  hobby.  He  had  correspondents  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  in  America,  in  Asia,  even  at  Pekin,  and  they  all  sought  to  oblige  him  by 
presents  of  rare  seeds.  Had  he  been  a  monarch,  a  present  of  seeds  would  have  pur- 
chased his  alliance. 

Having  arrived  at  his  75th  year  with  little  sickness,  barring  an  occasional  attack  of 
gout,  he  died  of  a  painfiil  malady  frequently  incident  to  old  age,  at  the  seat  of  Lord 
Petre,  in  Essex,  on  the  Uth  of  August,  1768.  Inclosed  in  his  will  was  found  a  papeiv 
importing,  **  that  he  hoped  he  should  leave  behind  him  a  good  name,  which  he  valued 
more  than  riches:  that  he  had  endeavoured  not  to  live  uselessly;  and  that  all  his 
days,  he  constantly  aimed  to  be  a  friend  to  mankind." 

A  very  minute  life  of  Collinson  is  in  Kippis's  Biographia  Britannica,  a  work  which 
ought  not  to  have  concluded  at  the  5th  volume. 

4x 
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(bow  much  better  off  is  a  college  porter !)  was  seated  in  London  on^a 
curacy  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  with  a  wife  and  a  numerous  fiimily. 
An  epidemical  disease,  which  was  at  that  time  prevalent,  seised  upon 
his  wife  and  five  of  his  children :  in  this  scene  of  distress  be  looked 
towards  FothergiU — ^perhaps  the  sick  matron  herself  put  faith  in  bim — 
but  how  was  the  fee  to  be  raised?  Every  guinea  bad  already  to 
perform  the  work  of  two,  and  a  poor  curate  with  a  large  family  has  no 
hopes  in  contingency.  The  turns  of  the  market,  the  increase  of  busi. 
ness,  peace  or  war — ^nothing  promises  him  anything.  Very  possibly 
this  curate  may  have  had  a  patron  once  (the  only  lever  that  can  raise 
a  churchman  from  the  dust),  but  many  a  man,  somewhat  above  legal 
pauperism,  has  given  deadly  offence  by  having  a  large  family.  In 
general,  patrons  are  lost  by  nothing  so  hopelessly  as  by  an  imprudent 
marriage,  an  offence  which  parents,  who  alone  have  a  right  to  be  angry, 
are  for  the  most  part  the  readiest  to  forgive.  Yet,  if  the  poor  London 
-curate  had  no  patron,  he  had  a  fnend,  who  lent  him  a  guinea,  and 
introduced  him  to  Dr.  FothergiU.  They  attended  at  the  usual  hour  of 
audience,  gave  an  account  of  the  several  cases,  and  after  some  consult- 
ation offered  the  fee,  which  was  rejected ;  but  a  note  was  taken  of  the 
clergyman's  residence.  The  Doctor  called  assiduously  the  next  and 
every  succeeding  day,  till  his  attendance  became  unnecessary.  The 
curate  anxious  to  display  his  gratitude,  or  perhaps  thinking  that  his 
cloth  was  stained  by  a  debt  to  a  schismatic,  pinched  or  starved  up  a 
sum,  which  he  proffered  to  the  Doctor,  with  many  apologies  for  his 
inability  to  do  more.  FothergiU  put  it  back  gently,  and  at  the  same 
time  slid  ten  guineas  into  the  curate's  hand,  bidding  him  to  remember 
where  he  had  a  friend  in  case  of  future  need.  It  is  agreeable  to  record 
that  the  poor  clergyman  afterwards  attained  church  preferment  to  the 
value  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  a  hungry  stipend  enough  for  the 
servant  of  an  aristocratic  church,  but  still  twice  as  good  as  fifty. 

This  was  a  kind  act  of  the  doctor,  but  we  believe  such  kindnesses  of 
the  medical  profession  to  be  by  no  means  rare.  Seeing  much  of  that 
distress  which  would  fain  hide  itself,  and  which  should  therefore  be 
relieved  in  secret,  they  perform  many  good  deeds  which  others  do  not, 
not  from  disinclination  to  well-doing,  but  because  the  occasions  do  not 
cross  their  path.  And  few  indeed  are  those  who  will  hunt  misery  out  of 
its  lurking  places  into  the  light  of  consolation.  Perhaps  this  anecdote 
has  been  repeated  the  oftener  on  account  of  the  sectarian  relations  of  the 
parties  as  Quaker  and  Parsons.  The  scene  would  make  an  excellent 
subject  for  a  good  humoured  humorous  painting.  * 

Could  the  curate  in  the  midst  of  his  gratitude  forbear  discontented 
reflections  on  the  disproportionate  regard  of  men  for  their  souls  and  for 
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tbeir  bodies,  as  exemplified  in  the  wordly  condition  of  the  Leech  and  of 
the  Ptotor.  * 

*  The  miseries  of  the  i^/erior  clergy,  (a  phrase  which  we  hope  is,  or  will  be  banished 
from  aU  good  society)  are  not  now  what  they  were  when  they  fomished  conversation  to 
Panon  Adams  at  the  coontry  inn :  bat  there  are  still  nombers^  who,  if  above  penury, 
are  not  above  care.  This  is  the  point  to  which  the  emoluments  of  a  christian  minister 
should  always  be  raised,  and  which  they  never  need  surmount 

The  pictures  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  drawn  by  some  writers  on  the  church  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  protestanism  almost  exceed  belief,  and  yet  they  must  have  been 
matters  of  public  notoriety,  if  true.  Thus  disoourseth  old  Thomas  Drant  in  his  famous 
Spittle  Sermon :  **  Howbett,  I  am  not  ignorant  how  many  a  poor  minister  of  these 
times  is  like  EHzoi.  (EUsha,  See  2  Kings,  c.  iv.  verse  10.)  He  had  not  pen,  nor 
ink,  nor  table,  nor  (AndlestJck,  but  as  his  hosts  allowed  him ;  and  these  poor  God's 
men  must  be  helped  by  their  host  or  hosts,  or  one  friend  or  another,  with  coat  and 
cap,  and  cup  and  candle,  and  study  and  table,  or  else  they  shall  be  harbourless  and 
helpless,  and  needs  must  I  further  yet  say,  that  in  many  a  poor  scholar  in  the  univer- 
sities, Christ  himself  is  full  of  hunger  and  necessity.  These  be  the  noble  sonft  of  the 
prophets,  and  most  apt  of  all  others  to  be  the  builders  of  God's  temple ;  yet  have  I 
seen  many  a  good  wit  many  a  long  day  kept  low  and  lean,  or  to  be  made  broken  with 
hunger  and  abject  with  poverty.  I  do  not  know  the  liberality  of  thU  city  towards  both 
these  places,  only  this  1  can  say,  that  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  that  which  is  nothing 
but  surfeit  and  sickness  to  the  great  excessive  eaten  of  this  town,  would  cherish  and 
cheer  up  bungiy  and  thirsty  Christ  in  those  his  hunger  starved  members  right  well** 
Some  in  this  age  will  be  surprised,  if  not  ofiended  at  the  boldness  with  which  this  old 
divine  appropriates  to  the  clergy  of  hu  own  church  the  declaration  of  the  Saviour — 
"  I  was  hungiy  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat,  I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink,"  and 
**  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me."  And  still 
more  at  his  imputing  to  the  glorified  Lord  an  instinct  state  of  extenuation  and  inanition. 
His  reproaching  the  city  for  gluttony  is  less  remarkable,  though  few  modem  clergy 
wvMild  have  been  so  very  plain  in  the  presence  of  the  civic  authorities,  or  so  coarsely 
grapfaie  in  his  delineations.  *^  Lord  here  is  the  rich  glutton  to  be  seen  up  and  down 
and  round  about  the  town,  rheir  horses  chew  and  tper  upon  gold  and  silver,  and  their 
mules  go  under  rich  velvet.  Dogs  are  dear  unto  them,  and  feed  much  daintily. 
Here  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  upper  sort,  but  many  a  foolish  Nabal  scruping  and 
scoutching,  eating  and  drinking,  and  suddenly  and  unworthily  dying.  The  eyes  of 
Judah  are  said  to  be  red  with  drinking,  but  much  of  this  people  have  their  faces  fire- red 
wHii  continual  quaffing  and  carousing.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  said  to  be  full  of 
bread,  but  these  Londoners  ^are  more  than  fbll,  for  they  are  even  bursten  with  banquet- 
ting,  and  sore  and  sick  with  surfeiting.  Lord,  thou  whistlest  to  them  and  they  hear  thee 
not;  thou  sendest  thy  plague  among  them,  and  they  mind  thee  not  Lord,  we  are 
lean;  Lord, we  are  faint;  Lord,  we  are  miserable;  Lord,  we  are  thy  members.  Lord, 
therefore,  thou  art  lean  ;  Lord,  thou  art  faint;  Lord,  thou  art  miserable ! ! " 

The  sermon  firom  which  this  extract  is  taken  was  preached  about  1569.  Drant  was 
the  flnt  metrical  translator  of  Horace  in  the  English  language.  Refined  Critics  have 
pretended  to  be  much  offended  with  the  tragi-comedy  of  the  stage.  What  would  they 
say  to  the  tragi-comedy  of  the  pulpit,  and  yet  there  is  in  many  ancient  discourses 
such  an  incongruous  mixture  of  sublimity. 

The  qtmintoess  of  the  pulpit  was  gradually  reformed,  but  the  poverty  of  the  country 
parsons,  and  we  might  add,  of  the  city  parsons  also,  long  continued  to  be  complained 
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Yet  Fotbergill  had*  calls  upon  his  beneFoknoe  from  the  l6»  hwaani. 
members  of  his  own  calling ;  among  these  was  Dr.  Gowtn  Knighty  a  naa 
of  learning  and  merits  but  whether^  like  Arbuthnot,  he 

Knew  his  ait  bnt  not  liis  trade, 
or  whether  the  course  of  eyents  was  adreese  befoudhia  akill  to  reooncile,, 

of.  The  treatise  ascribed  to  Exchard,  and  entitled  "  The  grpondft  and  occaaions  of 
the  Contempt  of  the  Clei^gy  inqoired  into,"  published  in  1670,  paints  the  condition  of 
a  small  beneficed  cleiigyman,  as  little  superior  to  that  of  Hogarth's  **  DiatrcMced,  Poet." 
The  chief  of  his  thonghts  and  his  matn  bnsinen  mcbt  be  to  study  hov  to  lire  tihat 
week;  how  he  shall  have  bread  for  his  familj;  whose  sow  has late^ pigged i  wbiB 
will  come  the  next  rejoicing  goosey  or  the  next  cheerful  basli^  of  a^es?  Hov  far 
to  Lammas  or  offerings  ?  When  shall  we  have  another  christening^  and  iHio  is  tikely 
to  many  or  die  ?  These  are  very  reasonable  consideration^  and  worthy  a  man's 
thoughts^  for  a  family  cannot  be  maintained  by  texts  and  contexts,  and  the  child  that 
lie(  ciying  in  the  cradle,  will  not  be  satisfied  withont  a  little  milk,  and  pariMfs 
iogar. 

^  But  suppose  he  does  get  into  a  little  hole  orer  the  oven,  with  «  lock  to  it,  caHsd  a 
study,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  week,  one  may  very  near  gneip  what  is  his  lint 
thought  when  he  comes  there:  viz.  that  the  last  kilderkin  of  drink  is  near  departed; 
and  that  he  has  but-one  poor  single  groat  in  the  house,  and  there  is  judgment  and 
execution  ready  to  come  out  against  it,  for  butter  and  eggs.  Now  sir,  can  any  one 
think  that  a  man  thus  racked  and  tortured,  can  be  seriously  intent  half,  an  hoar  to 
continue  anything  that  might  be  of  real  advantage  to  his  people  ?  Beside,  pechaps 
that  week  he  has  met  with  some  dismal  crosses,  and  most  undoing  miafoitonca.  Thcie 
was  a  scurvy  conditioned  scrole  that  broke  his  pasture,  and  ploughed  up  the  best  part 
of  his  glebe :  and  a  little  after  that  came  a  couple  of  spiteful  ill-favonred  croiws»  and. 
trampled  down  the  little  remaining  grass.  Another  day,  having  bnt  fonr  chickens^ 
sweep  comes  the  kite,  and  carries  away  the  fkttest  and  hopefnllest  of  all  the 
brood.  Then,  after  all  this  comes  the  jack-daws  and  starlings,  idle  birds  tbcy 
are,  and  they  scattered  and  carried  away  from  his  thin  thatchfd  house  fiocty 
or  fifty  of  the  best  straws,  and  to  make  him  completely  unhappy,  after  all  these  aflBic- 
tions,  another  day  that  he  had  a  pair  of  breeches  on,  he  suffered  very  much  in 
ftilly  lifting  over  his  leg.  But]  we*ll  grant  that  he  meets  not  with  any  of  these  \ 
frightful  disorders,  but  that  he  goes  into  his  ^tudy  with  a  mind  as  calm  as  the  evening: 
for  all  that,  upon  Sunday,  we  must  be  content  even  with  what  God  shall  please  to  send  na 
For,  as  for  books,  he  is  for  want  of  money  so  moderately  ftimished,  that  except  it  be  a 
a  small  Geneva  Bible,  so  small,as  it  will  not  be  desired  to  Ue  open  of  itwlf,t 
small  concordance  thereunto  belonging,  as  also  a  book  for  all  kinds  of  Latin 
called  Polyantheoe,  with  some  exposition  upon  the  Catechism,  (a  portion  of  iH^ch  is  to 
be  got  by  heart,  and  to  be  put  off  for  his  own),  and  perhaps  Mr,  Caryl  i^Km  Ptmrfa,  Mr. 
Dodd  upon  the  Commandments,  and  Mr.  Clarke's  lives  of  Famous  Men,  snch  as 
Mr.  Carter  of  Norwich  that  used  to  eat  such  abundance  of  pudden ;  besides,  1  say, 
there  is  scarce  any  thing  to  be  found  but  a  budget  of  old  stitehed  ssnaoiis  hoatg  i^ 
behind  the  door,  with  a  few  broken  girts^  two  or  three  yards  of  whipcord,  and  pecha^ 
a  hammer  and  saw  to  prevent  delapidations."  Allowing  for  th^  strain  of  bnrieaqpe 
and  exaggeration  which  pervades  this  glaring  description  of  the  cases,and  comforts  of 
a  small  vicar  in  the  seventeenth  century,  these  passages  exhibit  a  degree  of  misny 
which  we  should  have  hoped  had  never  existed  in  a  church  so  often  reproached  witli 
its  exhorbitant  riches. 
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lie  waB.weiglied  diiwii  with  poreity  and  embMrnMovent,  and  knew  not 
bow  to  help  himself;  he  turned  to  Fothergill  with  a  heavy  heart  and 
ttmid  asking  eye,  expecting  no  more  than  the  means  to  ward  off  a  prea- 
ring  assault  of  penury,  an  importunate  and  threatening  dun,  or  an  old 
and  merciful  creditor  as  poor  as  himself,  or  it  may  be,  he  was  at  a  lorn 
for  the  morrow's  meal.  We  do  not  correctly  remember  whether  he  made 
any  direct  application  to  Fothergill  or  not,  but  however  the  doctor 
understood  his  need,  talked  cheerftdly  to  him,  and  in  fine,  gave  him  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  he  probably  supposed  to  be  a  five  pound  note,  but 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  check  for  £1000.  In  what  a  new  state  of  exis. 
tence,  what  a  renovation  of  youth  and  hope  must  this  poor  man  have 
ielt  at  that  moment. 

But  Fothergill  was  not  only  beneficent,  he  was  munificent  In  his 
charity  he  had  regard  chiefly  to  necessity;  and  as  necessity  is  rarely 
to  be  found  in  that  fold  of  Christians  oi  which  he  was  a  member,  his 
donations  were  freely  given  to  the  needy  oi  all  denominations.  But 
the  remarkable  instances  of  munificence  which  we  are  about  to  mention 
had  a  more  especial  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
These  were,  his  patronage  of  Anthony  Parver,  and  the  part  he  took  in 
the  foundation  and  endowment  of  Ackworth  School. 

Anthony  Parver  was  a  Quaker,  poorer  and  less  educated  than  moat 
of  his  brethren,  by  trade  a  shoe  maker.  Can  any  one  assign  a  reason 
why  so  many  shoe  makers  have  become  eminent  fiHr  their  genius 
or  their  enthusiasm  ?  The  employment  is  still,  often  solitary,  and 
allows  a  man  to  be  meditetive.  Anthony  Parver  as  he  worked  with  his 
awl,  was  over«mastered  with  an  idea  that  he  was  called  and  commanded 
to  translate  the  Scriptures.  His  faith  attributed  the  impulse,  whose 
origin  he  could  not  trace  in  his  own  will,  or  in  the  concatenation  of  his 
human  thoughto,  to  the  Divine  Spirit.  But  if  he  was  an  enthusiast, 
he  was  an  enthusiast  of  much  sanity;  for  he  sought  the  accomplishment 
of  his  end  by  the  necessary  means,  and  did  not  begin  to  translate  till  he 
had  mastered  the  original  tongues.  We  know  jnot  what  assistance  he 
received  in  this  great  undertaking,  which  was  commenced  when  he  had 
long  outlived  the  years  of  physical  docility ;  but  if  it  be  true,  as  stated, 
that  he  began  with  the  Hebrew  first  (and  it  was  the  natural  course  .to 
occur  to  his  mind),  he  must  have  had  some,  for  there  was  then  no 
jEIebrew  and  English  lexicon  or  grammar.  However  he  did  acquire  a 
competent  knowledge  €i  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac.  He  after, 
wards  learned  Oreek,  aad  Latin  last  of  all.  But  still  he  could  not 
have  accomplished  his  purpose  without  pecuniary  aid,  and  that  aid  was 
liberally  afforded  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  at  whose  sole  expense,  Parver's 
Translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamente,  with  notes  critical  and 
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explanatory,  in  two  volttmes  Iblio,  was  printed,  and  appeared^n  17^. 
The  cost  of  the  work  is  stated  at  not  less  than  £200.  A  short  aooount 
of  this'extraordinary  effort  of  faith  and  perseyeranoe  may  be  found  in 
Southey's  Omniana.  It  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  a  dose  adheranoe 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom.  It  has  not  apparently  attracted  as  roudi  nolioe 
among  biblical  scholars  as  the  curiosity,  to  say  no  more,  of  its  production 
would  seem  to  challenge.  We  never  saw  it  but  once,  and  that  was  in 
the  library  of  a  Friend.*  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  any  new  tmis. 
lation,  however  learned,  exact,  or  truly  orthodox,  will  ever  appear  to 
English  Christians  to  be  the  real  Bible.  The  language  of  the  authmied 
version  is  the  perfection  of  English,  and  it  can  never  be  written  again, 
for  the  language  of  prose  is  one  of  the  few  things  in  which  the  EngKah 
have  really  degenerated.    Our  tongue  has  lost  its  holiness. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Quaker  disdpline,  and  the  rigid  purity  in 
which  it  requires  the  youth  of  that  church  to  be  educated,  render  it 
essential  to  their  consistency  to  have  seminaries  proper  to  themselves. 
They  do  not,  indeed,  require  colleges,  for  they  h)ive  no  priesthood,  no 
order  that  is  espedally  their  own,  requiring  a  certificate  of  qualiiicatioo, 
but  they  needed  a  sdiool,  where  they  might  see  their  children  reared 
to  a  stature  of  intellect  commensurate  to  their  station,  tiidr  duties,  and 
their  intellectual  desires.  This  desideratum  Dr.  Fotha^ll  was  anzioos 
to  supply,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  first  opening  that  ofllered  to 
make  a  beginning.  We  cannot  record  the  conception  and  nativity  of 
Ackworth  better  than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hird,  related  by  Dr.  Elliot 
**  On  his  return  from  Cheshire,  through  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1778» 
he  did  me  the  favour  of  being  my  guest  a  few  days,  during  wfaicfa 
time  he  was.visited  by  many  of  his  friends  in  those  parts.  In  one  of 
these  interriews,  the  conversation  turned  on  an  institution  at  Otlder- 
some,  a  small  establishmend  for  the  education  of  poor  children  amongst 
the  sodety.  'The  Doctin*  was  inquiring  into  its  state  and  managonenty 
and  how  far  it  might  serve  for  a  larger  undertaking.  A  just  description 
being  given  of  *it,  with  the  following  remark,  that  not  only  this  but  all 
others,  however  laudable  the  motives  from  which  they  took  their  rise, 
must  fail  of  success  without  a  constant  superintending  care,  and  unre- 
mitting attention  to  the  first  great  object  of  the  institution ;  this  idea 
was  exemplified  by  the  then  present  state  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  at 
Ackworth,  which,  although  originating  from  the  most  humane  prindj^ 
and  erected  at  a  vast  expense,  was,  fran  repeated  inattentions  to  the  first 
design,  in  danger  of  delapidation,  and  ready  for  public  sale."    Hie 


*  The  late  Charles  Lloyd,  banker,  of  Birmingham,  a  man  whom  I  should  be  tiiankful 
to  Heaven  for  having  known. 
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relation  struck  the  Doctor  forcibly.  ''Why  may  not  this/'  said  he, 
f*  serve  the  very  purpose  I  am  in  pursuit  of?"  To  be  short,  the  building 
andan  estate  of  thirty  acres  of  land  were  purchased,  improved,  and 
furnished  by  subscription.  The  Doctor  set  a  generous  example,  by  his 
ovn  contribution,  and  a  permanent  endowment  by  his  will  in  perpetuity. 

It  is  the  duty,  and  therefore  the  right  of  every  religious  body  to 
educate  their  own  children  in  their  own  principles.  A  national  religious 
education  which  could  comprehend  all  sects  must  be  the  organ  of  a  new 
and  impracticable  heresy,  and  could  only  be  maintained  by  infordng  a 
body  of  negative  cannons  more  multitudinous  than  aU  the  articles  of 
faith,  of  all  the  orthodoxies,  and  heterodoxies  that  have  sprung  up 
since  man  took  upon  himself  to  improve  revelation.  Reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  may  be  taught  without  instructing  the  pupils  in  any 
theological  creed,  and  it  is  better  so  to  do,  than  to  teach  a  creed  which, 
by  the  universal  agreement  of  all  sects,  denominations  and  churches  is 
a  caput  mortuum  without  life,  truth,  authority,  or  efficiency.  We 
therefcMre  think  the  Quakers  right  in  founding  schools  for  themselves ; 
and  we  are  always  glad  to  see  the  Catholics,  the  Methodists,  the 
Arminians,  or  the  Socinians  doing  the  same.  They  ought  not  to  find 
£uilt  if  the  £|MSCopalians  follow  their  example.  But  we  must  retons 
to  tiie  Doctor,  only  observing,  en  passant,  that  his  liberality  to  Ackwortk 
has  not  been  thrown  away.  More  than  one  poet  has  been  trained  at 
that  seminary.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  William  Howitt,  Jeremiak 
Wiffin,  and  (we  believe)  Bernard  Burton. 

Dr.  Fothergill's  omstitution  was  not  of  the  most  robust  order,  and  as 
he  advanced  in  years  he  found  a  temporary  secession  from  the  toil  and 
anxiety  of  consultation  necessary  to  recruit  his  health  and  spirits.  His 
viUa  at  Upton  was  too  near  London  to  allow  of  his  calculating  upon 
many  weeks  of  repose  there.  He  ever  retained  an  afiection  for  Cheshire, 
his  grandfether's  country,  and  the  land  of  \iis  opening  thought,  which 
induced  him  to  make  it  the  scene  of  his  summer  retirement.  During 
the  latter  3rears  of  his  life  he  used  to  spend  the  interval  from  July  to 
September  at  Lea  Hall,  a  ]^leaBant  seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Middle- 
wich,  the  property  of  Sir  John  Leicester,  of  whom  he  rented  it  from 
year  to  year.  In  this  vicinity  he  is  still  remembered  with  gratitude.  His 
arrival  was  always  a  joyful  aera  to  the  poor,  to  the  sick,  and  to  the 
circle  of  his  firiends.  He  never  took  fees  during  his  vacation,  but  went 
every  week  to  Middlewich,  and  prescribed  gratis  to  all  who  came,  at 
an  inn.  Such  men  are  not  readily  forgotten.  It  was  a  goood  omen 
or  as  good,  to  meet  him  on  his  morning  rides.  When  in  town,  his 
ordinary  practice  was  computed  to  amount  to  £7000  a  year,  but  on 
some  occasions  it  much  exceeded  that  sum.    In  the  year  177^  and 
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t1770>  when  an  influensa  prevailed,  he  numbered^  on  an  avesagey  tatj 
patients  a  day>  and  his  practioe  was  suppoaed  worth  £8000  wamadtj. 
His  property  at  his  death  was  estimated  at  £60,O00l  He  wao  doabtkas 
a  fortunate  as  well  as  a  good  ttian.  Among  his  servibea  to  Itteratove,  wt 
must  not  omit  his  patronage  of  the  voyager  Sidney  Pariciifaoii,  the 
introduction  to  whose  voyage  he  drew  up  himself. 

About  two  years  before  his  deaths  he  was  aflicted  with  a  trooblcaoiiie 
disorder,  which  he  mistook  at  first  for  irregular  gout ;  though  he  never 
earned  that  gentlemanlike  disease,  taking  much  exerase,  and  was 
remarkably  abstemious,  seldom  exceeding  two  glasses  of  wine  after 
dinner  or  supper.  His  pains  are  said  to  have  been  aggmvaftcd^  and 
perhaps  his  dissolution  hastened,  by  his  extreme  delicacy.  In  hia  last 
illness  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  ReynoMa^  and 
Mr.  Pott,  whose  efforts  produced  a  temporary  relief;  but  the  symptoas 
returned  with  increased  violence,  and  finally  tenninated  his  exlatencs 
en  the  20th  of  December,  1780,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age«  at  his 
house  in  Harpur  Street. 

On  the  5th  of  January  following,  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
Friends'  burial  ground,  at  Winchmore  Hill.  Though  only  ten  ooachcs 
were  ordered  to  convey  his  relations  and  more  immediate  connectiQna, 
upwards  of  seventy  carriages  attended  the  fimeral,  and  some  Frieada  cmae 
from  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  to  pay  the  last  token  of  respect,  to  a 
mad  who  had  made  their  garb  and  discipline  so  honourable  in  the  wnrid's 
eye. 

Dying  a  badietor,  he  left  the  balk  of  his  pn^mty  to  his  sister,  who 
was  j<mied  with  Mr.  Chorley  in  the  executonliip.  By  his  will  he 
directed  that  his  collections  in  Natural  Histary  should  be  offered  in  D^» 
Hunter,  at  600/.  less  than  the  valuation.  The  doctor  purchased  them 
for  1200^  His  choice  selection  of  English  portraits  which  he  booght 
for  00/.  sold  for  200  guineas ;  Ae  house  at  Upton  brought  iOOOl. 

As  a  professional  man  he  was  principally  noted  for  the  intuitive  sUil 
with  which  he  divined  the  trae  diaracter  of  a  cUsease — ^whea  the  dii^- 
nosis  was  most  perplexing,  and  administered  the  remedy  which  the  idi. 
osyncracy  of  the  case  required.  He  was  wdl-grounded  in  medical 
learning,  not  given  to  novelties;  a  careful  observer  of  facts — and 
that  practised  his  art  at  once  with  the  caution  and  the  courage  oi 
volenoe. 

In  pditics  he  was  the  friend  of  peace  and  liberty ;  in  religiott,  he 
firm  to  the  principle  in  which  he  was  brought  up.    Neither  weahk 
sdenoe,  nor  his  own  philosophical  liberality,  nor  his  widely 
friendship,  ever  estranged  ktmftom  the  sim]de  piety  of  a  Quaker. 

END   OF   VOL.   I. 
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PAOB 

K«v.  15, 1620.    Hii  birtli  and  purentage,  S,  4 
Entend  at  Trinity  CoUcga,Oam1indge,    — 
Seduced  by  Jeraito—ieclaimed  by  Ida 
&tiher,         ••         — 

1640.  Left  fiitberleaa, 5 

1641.  Qaita  college  abniptly,  ..  ••  6 
Hia  tnTola — meeting  ^th  Miltofn,  .  •  7 
Satiwa  on  Flecnoe and Maniban,       ..6,8 

1642.  Betnrna  to  Rigland  ■blank  ia  hia 

•nwWIa^  ••  ••  ••  ••  6 

1652.    ReeommendedbyMatontoBrad. 

abaw,         ^ 

Instnicta  the  danghter  of  Fairfax  in 

laagoagea,  ••         ••  *"• 

1 657.    Tutor  to  Cromwell*8  nephew,  1 1 

January,  1659.    Betumed  member  for 

HnU  in  Bichard  Cromweira  parlia. 

ment,         .IS 

April  25, 1660.    Member  of  the  Healing 

Parliament,  — 

Not.  20, 1660.    Commencement  of  Ma 

eorreapondenoe  with  hia  oonathnenta,    14 
Hia  opiidona  on  a  atanding  army,  on  the 

ezciae,  on  tiie  bill  for  augmenting 

vicaiagea  oat  of  impropriationa,  &e.  12, 15 
Dec.  29.     DiflBoltttion  of  the  Healing 

Parliament,        1^ 

Marrell  elected  for  Hull  a  third  time,      18 
May  8,  1661.    Meeting  of  the  Penrion 

Parliament,  16 

Dinentiona  betwixt  Marrell  and  hia 

partner.  Colonel  Gilby,      .  •         .  •     19 
1661—1668.    Absence  of  MarreU  from 

parliament,  20 


PAOB 

Jane,  1663.    Aeoompaniea  Lord  Garliale 
on  an  embaaay  to  Baaaia,  &c.        .  •    21 
War  with  HollanA^Marvell'a  aatire  on 
theDatch,  ..        ••  28,24 

1665.  He  retoma  to  hia  parliamentaiy 
datiea-JPHiriiament  at  Oxford,      . .    — 

Five  mile  act  paaaed,  •  •         •  •    25 

1666.  Annua  Mfaabilia,  ..         ..    — 

1667.  MarveU*8 '' Loyal  Scot,"  ..  27 
Paradiae  Loat— Marrell^a  veraea,  ..  29 
Proaeention  of  Clarendon,  .  •  80,  81 
DiflSBrence  between   Maivell^a   public 

and  hia  private  lettera,      .  •  84^  85 

Intermption  of  hia  public  oorreapond- 

ence  between  1671  and  1674,       .  •  40 
Hia  letter  to  a  friend  in  Peiaia,          40,41 

Epignun  on  Blood,    •  •         •  •         • .  42 
Letter  to  William  Bamaden.  .Condition 

ofHoUand,  48 

1672.    Commencement  of  hii  controversy 

withParker,  44 

'^TheBehearsalTraosprosed,**  ..  45 

Anaweratoit,  51 

Marvell*a  lifo  threatened,      ••         ..  .. 

1678.    «'  Second  part  of  Behearsal,  AcT  — 

MarvelPa  defence  of  Milton,  •  •  52 

Oct  1674.    Hia  oonespondenoe  with  hia 

oonsbtuenta  renewed,        •  •         •  •  58 
He  refuaea  a  preaent  from  the  Duke  of 

Monmouth,  •  •         •  •         •  •  ^ 

1675.    Hia  "  Mr.  Smiike,  or  the  Divlae 

in  Mode,**  54 

Beproof  of  derical  wita,        •  •        . .  55 
Hia  ooneapondence  with  BlahopCroft,  56, 57 

4  Y 
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Marvell^s  virtue  attempted,  ..  ..57 
Anecdote  of  his  integrity,  ..  ..58 
His  aoqnaintance  inth  King  Charlet, 

Prince  Rapert,  &c  ..         ,.59 

Dugen  to  which  he  was  exposed,  .  •  ^^ 
1679,     Proclamation  against  his  **Ac. 

connt  of  the  Growth  of  Popery.**  60 


July  29.    His  last  visit  to  Hull, 
Aug.  16.     He  dies  suddenly,  under 
spidous  drcumstanoes, 
The  last  member  that  recetved 
His  person— Character 

and  as  a  poet. 
Extracts  from  his  poetry. 


•  • 


as  a 


61 
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RICHARD'  BENTLEY. 


PAOS 

Jan.  ^7, 1663.  Bom  at  Oult<m,  near  Leeds,  68 

Hisanceatiy,             — 

School  education  at  Methley  and  Wake- 

field,          — 

Entrance  at  John*a  College,  Cambridge, 

aaSubsizar,            69 

His  acsdemical  progress,        • .         .... 
1682.    Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 

school  at  Spalding,             . .         • .  -^ 
Disposes  of  the  Oultoo  property  to  his 

brother,      .•         ..         ..         .«  ..^ 
Domestic  tutor  to  the  son  of  Stilling. 

fleet,           70 

July,  1688.    Master  of  Arts,    . .         . .  -. 

1680.    Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester,    

Bentley,  with  his-  pi^il,  resides  in  Ox. 

ford,          — 

Is  incorporated  M.  A.            •  •         • .  — . 

1690.  Oidained  Deacon  by  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,             ••         •.  71 

1691.  His '« EpistoU  ad  Millium,**  ..  _ 
Chi^lain  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  — 
Bentley  nominated  first  Boyle*s  lectunr  — . 

1692.  He  is  rewarded  with  a  Prebend 
ofWorcester,         72 

1698.    Made  King*s  Library  Keeper,  ..  ^ 

1694.  He  preaches  the  Boylean  Lee 
tures  a  second  time,          . .         . .  78 

Prepares  Editions  of  Manilius  and  Phi- 

lostmtns, »• 

His  care  of  the  University  preai,       . .  — 

1695.  Made  locun^tenens  of  the  Bee 
teiy  of  Hartlebiuy,           ••         •«  74 


and  Chaplain  to  the  Kiiy,  ..     74 

Elected  F.RJ3.  _ 

1696.    Takes  possession  of  the  lihrari- 

an*B  apartment  in  St  James's  Palace,  -. 
1692.    Origin  and  progress  of  the  PhaU. 

ris  controversy,  74^  93 

1699.  Bentley's  tjiunqih,  ..  ..83 
July,  1696.    He  takes  his  Doctor-a  De. 

gree    ppeaches  the  eommeneesneait 

sermon, -4 

Weekly  meeting   in    the    Idbraijaa^s 

qpartment,    consisting   of  Bentley, 

Wren,  Evelyn,  Newton,  and  Lod«»  78 
Feb.  1st,  1700.    Bentley  installed  Mae- 

ter  of  Trinity  CoUegB,  ,.  ..  C5 
Inauspidous  oommeoeement  of  n^mf 

ley*s  Mastenhip. ^ 

The  Maater^a  lodge  out  of  repair ;  Bcdu 

ley*s  passion  for  building,  and  cspes. 

ses  incurred  thereby,     . ,         . ,         

His  Vice-ChanoellorBhip,  ..  ,.  97 
He  manies  Joanna  Bernard,  ..     _ 

Pnaents  an  address  to  King  WiUiniB, 

on  the  French  Couzt*s  aeknoide^. 

mentofthesonof  JamesIL  ..  88 
Is  collated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Ely,  «. 
Caoses  of  his  unpopulari^  with  the 

FeUowB  of  Trinity,  .,         -•89 

1702.     He  announces  his  mtentioB  of 
editing  Horace, 9% 

His  innovations,        •  •         . .         • .     92 

Ungracious  reflection  on  the  FeQowa* 

S  •  •  • .  •  •     ^^ 
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Difpule  about  pnop^im  of  ehambert,  93 
March  8, 1702.  ▲eceHumofQueeiiAiuie,  94 
1705.    Her¥iaittoGBm1nidg»-Dimoea' 

Holiday, _ 

The  Cotton  Lihni7L.»Boiiil«y*a  apart. 
Bent  in  Cotton  Honae,      •  •         • .     95 
1700.      Fouda  an  obaerratory,  and  a 
diomieal  laiboiatoiy,  98 

And  renoTatOB  the  chapel,  • .     — 

1707.  Hia  private  pupils,         . .         . .     95 
1705—1708.    Hia  coneapondence  with 

Hematerhaia,         ..         ..         ..97 

1708.  Ezpela  two  FellowB  bj  Ua  aole 
Mrthority,  99 

Hakea  the  College  pay  for  a  new  stair- 
case  in  the  lodge, 99 

Propoaes  a  new  division  of  the  College 
ftmda,        100 

EsDrbitance  of  his  demands  for  himself^    — 

The  proposal  coldly  rcodTed,  . .     ^ 

1709.  He  threatens  to  prevent  a  divi- 
dend,          — 

AiTTfal  of  Sergeant  Miller ;  open  rap. 
tore,  101 

1710.  Appeal  to  the  visitor— who  is  the 
visitor?      ••         ..         ..         .•     — 

The  FellowB  petition  Moore,  Bishop 
of  Ely, — 

Theb  54  interrogatories,  pabtiahed  aa  a 
pamphlet;  Beniley*s  retort,  ..  102 

Change  of  miniatry;  Mrs.  Bentley*s 
connection  with  Mr.  Maaham  and 
Mr.  Secretary  St.  John,  •  •     •— 

Bentley  presenta  a  petition  to  the  Qneen 
in  eonndl,  aaserting  the  visitatorial 
pcwer  of  the  crown,  ••         ••  lOS 

Jan.  2, 171 1.    Legal  delays;  first  hearing 

oftheeaae,  — > 

Five  montha*  delay ;  cautious  decision 

of  the  Attomeyand  SolieitorGeneral, 

July  12, 1711.  Benfley  addreases  a  letter 

to  the  Prime  Minister  Harley  from 

Cotton  House,       104 

An  embargo  Udd  on  the  proceedings ; 

nothing  done  during  the  remainder 

of  1711;  Uttleinl712,    ..        ..105 

Jan.  9, 1712.    The  vidtstoiial  power  of 

tlie  Bishop  of  0y  conflnned  under 


FAOI 

a  limitation;  atiaighUforwaid  opinion 
of  Sir  Joaeph  Jekyl,  ..         ..105 

Fortieihstatato  of  Elizabeth,  ..  106 

The   prohibition  still  continued;  in- 
trigues  of  Hariey,  ••         ••  1^7 

Beporta  of  Bentley^s  removal  to  the 
Deanery  of  litehfleld,       .  •         . .     •» 
June,  1712.    Attack  on  the  Tory  minis- 
try;  Bentley  geta  up  a  ministerial 

addreas, ^^^ 

1712,  1713.  Bentley  attempta  to  starve 
his  enemies  to  a  surrender  by  stopping 
the  dividend ;  Letter  of  Dr.  Stubbe 

to  Harley,  108 

EasterTerm,  1713.  The  prohibition  taken 
off;  Bishop  Moore,  through  the  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  reodves  the  Queen's 
permission  to  proceed  as  &r  aa  by 
law  he  was  empowered,      ..         ••  109 

Rule  of  the  King's  Bench  to  ahew 
cause,  dec.  •  •         •  •         .  •     — 

Another  year's  delay ;  disturbed  state 

of  the  nation,         — 

May,  1714.  The  Trial  commences  at 
Ely  House,  "" 

Counsel  for  the  prosecution  and  for  the 

defence, ^^ 

Principal  charges  in  the  54artides,  1 10— 1 12 

State  of  public  opinion  at  the  com- 
moioement  of  the  trial      •  •         •  •    -.> 

Beeomea  less  lavounble  to  Beuaey; 
helaints, l^^ 

He  is  convicted  of  violating  the  statutea 
of  the  college,  and  wasting  ita  goods,    — 
July  81.   Before  sentence  is  paased  Bishop 

Moondies,    *       H^ 

August  1.     As  does  Queen  Anne  the 

next  day, •         ••     — 

AU  proceedings  nullifled,  ••  ••  — 
literary  labona  of  Bentley  while  the 

first  trial  waa pending,  ••  ••  — > 
E^nendationa  in  Davies*a  '^Tusculan 

Qnestiona,*'        ^^^ 

And  on  Needham's  ''  Hicncles,''      ••     — 

1709.  Reprint  of  the  "Principla"  at 
Cambridge,  under  the  superintend, 
enee  of  Roger  Ceates,  •  •    — 

1710.  ControversywithLeClerc,  no— 118 
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Dec  8,  1711.  Cempletion  of,  the  Ho. 
nee ;  dedication  to  Harley,  ••  119 

Ciiticiiins  whidi  it  occMioned;  Ker, 
Johnson  of  Nottingfaanif  Cuming- 
him,  PopOi  Warhorton,  Dr.  King»       — • 

Testimonials  to  its  merit ;  Atterimiy,     120 

1713.  Rise  of  the  Free-thinkoi ;  An- 
thony Collinses  **•  Diicoaite  of  Flee- 
thinkmg,"  121 

Its  ftlse  dtations  trinmphantly  exposed 

byBentley,  122 

Return  to  Trinity  Golkge,  ..  ..123 
Bentley^s  aihitnoy  distribution  of  ofBces  ~^ 
He  endeavoofs  vainly  to  pfut  Miller 

oatofhisFeUowship,        ..         ..124 
Millei's  new  petition  and  articles,      •  •    *— 
Fleetwood,  the  new  Bishop  of  Ely, 
refuses  to  tske  eognixanoe  of  the 
case,  ••         ..         ••         ••    ».» 

1714.  The  thanks  of  the  UniTeraity 
Toted  to  Bentley  for  his  serrices  to 
Christianity,  124 

1715.  His  5th  of  November  sermon; 

extrutfrom,  126 

Alarm  oocanoned  by  Hidua*s  posthn. 

moos  papers ;  Bentley*s  charge  to  the 
dexgy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Ely,      127 
April  15, 1716.    His  letter  to  Archbishop 
Wske;  proposed  restoration  of  the 
New  Testament  text,         .  •         •  •   128 

1715.  Renewal  of  the   disaentiona  in 
Trinity  College;  accession  of  Dr. 
Colbatch  to  the  malcontents,         ••  136 
Vsrions  causes  of  disoentent,  187, 

188,189,140 

1 716.  Petition  to  the  King,  to  detennine 
the  viritatorial  right,  suggested  by 
Archbishop  Wake ;  read  in  Conneil 
Oetober26th,        141 

Bishop  Fleetwood  oflbrs  to  resign  the 
visitatorial  power,  •  •     «» 

Change  of  ministry;  the  petition  misslttg,   — 
Sept.    College  election;  violent  mearares 
to  exdnde  Miller  from  his  rl|^t  aa  a 
Fellow, •> 

Bentley  endeavours  to  boy  him  off,  •  •  142 

Miller  offends  the  University  by  a  pam^ 
phlst,         ^ 


Ministeiial  measures  talked  of  to 
Ue  the  church,  but  never  broqg^ 
forward, 142 

Bentley  managea  a 
dress  to  the  King  en  the 
of  the  rebellion, 143 

Proposal  fer  a  Bsries  of  rissrie  anAosB, 

^^InnsumPrincqpisFMkrid,**  to  be 

edited  by  Bentley;  abortiviB^         ..     ^ 

May  1, 1717.    BenUey  carries  the  DM. 

nity  Profbssqrsliip  by  a   co^i.de. 

'    mam,         144«  145 

His  Praieetmi  Oft  IsC  John,  T.  7,     ..     -. 
Duties  and  emoluments  of  the  Pr». 

ftssorship,  ••••         ••         ••  146 

Oct  1717.    Royal  visit  to  Cambridge,         » 
Plans  to  snnoy  Bentley,        •  •         ..... 

He  is  distfaiguished  by  the  Khqfs  no. 

tiee,  148 

Demands  a  finir  guinea  fee  for  eoafar. 

ring  Doctor's  Degrees,  .  •    ^ 

Conyers  Middleton  prosecutes  Bentley 

in  the  Yice-ChanoelWs  eoort,  for 

the  amount  of  the  fise,       ••         ••  149 
An  Esquire  Beadle  sent  to  arrest  the 

Professor, -. 

The  Beadle  insulted  and  intemipted 

in  the  discharge  of  his  office,         •  •     .» 
Bentley  declared  to  be  in  oontempt  ef 

the  Univerrity  jurisdiction,  .  •     — 

Oct  17,  1718.    And  d^gnded  fipom  aU 

his  degrees,  ••  150 

He  presents  a  petition  to  tlie  King  aa 

Supreme  Visitor, 

Awkward  situarion  of  the  Umverrity, 

the  Vloe  Chancellor  snmmimed  bcibre 

the  Council,  •  •         .  •        •  •     -^ 

Makes  an  injudidons  defenoe,  •  •     — 

Nothing  is  condnded;  hopes  of  tte 

Whigs  that  a  eommianon  will  be 

aDodnted  to  examine  the  slate  of  the 

Univerritiea,  151 

1719.    PaperWar;  Arthur  Ashley  Qyfccs, 

Desn  gOieriock,  Dr.  Middleton,  ...    — 
Petition  revived;    Bentley  oonponnda 

with  MiUer,  who  walka  off  with  £528 

of  College  money,   and  leaves    his 

dienu  to  thdr  fetep,         153 
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1720<  Middletoift^TroeAecountofthe 
Pntent  State  of  Trinity  Colkge;** 
ptovm  to  be  alibel,        . .        154,  155 

Yon  attempt  to  deprive  Bentley  of  liif 
Ptofmonhip,        •  •         •  •         .  •  158 

PhMecQtioii  of  the  ease,        . .         •  •  155 
Trinity  term,  1721.      Middleton  Ibimd 
gHflty,        — 

South  Sea  acheme;  Change  of  Miniatry; 
Act  of  Grace, 156 

Hiddleton  compelled  to  make  an  apo- 
logy, and  pay  taxed  coata,  •  •  158 
1720.  Colhatch  proseeatea  Beniley  for  a 
libel  In  the  Tice-ChancelloFaComt,  158 

Bentley  procures  an  order  from  the 
King*B  Bench  to  stay  proceedings,  160 

Colbatch^s  Jns  Academicnm;  liboHooi 
passage  therein, 161 

Prosecution  of  Colbatch,  interest  made 
in  his  fim>ur;  treachery  of  Earl  of 
Macdefleld,  162 

Feb.  1724.  Bentley  restored  to  his 
degrees  by  a  peremptory  mandamus 
of  the  King*s  Bench,         .  •         . .  163 

A  cessation  of  active  hostilities  for  four 

yott^       — 

Dr.  Newcome,  (Bentiey's  substitute  In 
the  DiTinity  chair,  •  •         .  •     — . 

1724,  1725,  1726.     A  violent  rupture 

between  Dr.  Bentley  and  Dr.  Hare,    164 
1 723.     Death  of  Bishop  Fleetwoods— sue 
ceeded  by  Bishop  Green— -who  is 
willing  to  act  as  visitor,  under  eon- 
ditions,       ••         ..         ••         ..   164 

Arbitrary  proceedings  of  Bentley;  no. 
mination  of  his  son  to  a  Fellowship 
at  fifteen;  estate  let  to  his  brother,  &c.  165 

Renewal  of  hostilities;  Colbatch  applies 
to  Bishop  Gibson;  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminister,  . .  . .  --. 
1727.  Questions  proposed  to  Counsel, 
who  decided  that  KingEdward*s  sta. 
tute,  De  Tisitatore,  is  still  in 
force,  •  •         •  •         « •         •  •   166 

April  25,  1728.     Kmg  George  II.  visits 
Cambridge.      Dangerous  illness  of 

Bentiey, •— 


PAOI 


A  fresh  combination  against  Beniloy,     166 

Mareh,  1729.    The   Privy  Council  re^ 

ftising  to   interfere,  the  Biahop  of 

-    Ely  is  at  liberty  to  act,     . .         . .  167 

April  1.    SIxty.fonr  artides  of  aoenaation 

drawn  up;  Bentley  cited  to  appear 

at  Ely  House,       — . 

May  3.    Bentley  ^yplies  for  a  prohibition 

from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  — 

May  7.    Rule  to  ahew  cause  granted,        "^ 
Various   delays    between    1729    and 
1783,      ...        ...        ...        167,  168 

1730.    Report  that  Bentley  was  about  to 
accept  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln;  his 

triumphant  reception  at  Cambridge,    168 
The  prosecutor's  appeal,  by  writ  of 
error,  to  the  House  of  Lords— Sher- 
lock* speech,  169 

1783.    The  second  trial  at  Ely  House,        .. 
April  27.    Bentley  found  guilty  of  dila. 
pidating  the  goods,  and  violating  the 
statutes  of  coUege ;  his  deprivation 
pronounced,  ...         ...  170 

Which  sentence  the  Tice-maater  is  or- 
dered  to  execute,  ...         ...    ^m 

But  which  Tice-Master  Hacket  delays 
to  execute,  ...        ...        ...    <^ 

May  17, 1784.    Hadcet  resigns  the  ^ee- 
Msaterahip,   and  is   sucoeeded    by 

W  ALKCi  *        •«»  •••  ■••  •••       ^i^B 

Who  finds  a  suflldent  reason  for  not 

expelling  his  patron  Bentley,  — . 

May  28,  1788.    Bishop  Greene  dies,  171 
Which  once  more  nulUfles  the  prooeed. 

m^BL  ••■  •■■  ■••  •••        Mi^M 

1781.    Bentley^s  Milton,         172 

His  projected  Homer,  ...         ...  173 

1739.    He  is  seized  with  a  paralytic  af. 

locuon,       ...         ...         ...         ...     i^BM 

His  domestic  character  and  ftmily,  .. 

Cumberland's  description  of   him  in 

hisoldsge,  174 

His  partiality  for  port,  and  conteoipt  for 

^^UI^VW  «••  •••  •••  •••  ^BMB 

July  14, 1742.    His  prosentinent  of  the 

length  of  his  life,  — 

xufl  oeatD,      ••.         •••        ...        •••    ^'^' 
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JtmM  BmUey,  gnndfrtho'  to  tfao  crU 
tie,  a  optidii  in  the  Rojtl  Anny;  ta- 
ken priMHier;diMiiiPoiitflfi«etOaide,    68 

Thomaa  Benile^,  fatho*  to  the  Oritie,      

Jamea  Bentlej,  hrother  to  Richard,  69, 165 
Thonaa  Bentlej,  the  nephew;  ■Unson 
to  him  in  the  Dnnciad,     119 


raoB 

Puhlishea  a  little  Horaee,      119 

CoUalfla  MBS.  for  Us  Unde,            ...   134 
Richud  Bentlej,  ion  of  the  Doelar 
entered  of  Trinity  aft  ten,  Felknrat 
fifteen;  was  a  dramatic  and  — *«**J^^ 
neons  writer,         17S 


THOMAS  LORD  FAIRFAX. 


PAoa 

His  ancestry,        175,176,177 

Jan.  1611.     Birth,        .^ 

Foreipi  service,         ...         ...        ...  180 

1685.    Married  Anne  Vers,     .-. 

1642.    Appeared  on  Heyworth  moor  at 

head  of  a  mnltitude,         183 

Appinnted  Master  of  tike  Hone  under 

his  father,  184 

His  first  exploits,       185 

Gnardsthe  pass  of  Wetherby,        ...    -. 
Worsted,  nearTadcaster,  and  withdraws 
to  Selby,      ...         ...        ...        ...  — 

Intrenches  himself  at  Bradford  for  the 

^vUmOI*  •«•  *••  ce*  •••         *^^ 

Close  of  the  first  Can^aign,  ...    *. 

Hostilities     in     Yoritshire    continQe 

throngiiont  the  winter,    188 

Jan.23,1643.    Fsirfozcanies  Leeds,...    — 

Defeats  Colonel  Slingdqr,     — 

Receives  the  subadssion  of  Wakefield 

and  Dcmcaster  in  the  name  of  the 

King  and  Parliament,        *- 

Is  proclaimed  a  Traitor,        — . 

Worsted  on  Bramham  Moor,  and  on 

Sea  Croft  Moor,  ...  .*.  .*•  189 
UnfiiToarahle  aspect  of  his  party*s  a£. 

MhWa  «•#  •••  •*•  »••        tt^B* 

June  30.    The  Fairfaxes  are  defeated  on 
Atherton  Moor,     ...        ...        *.•    -— 

The  yonnger  is  somunded  in  Bradford,  190 
Resolves  to  eat  his  way  throqg^  the 
enemy,      ...         ...         ...         ...    .^ 

His  Lady  taken  prisoner,      191 


rAOB 

Peril  of  his  little  daoghter, 191 

He  is  surprized  on  his  way  to  Gaweod, 

and  wounded,         ...         ...         ...    m^ 

He  arrives  at  Hull,  192 

Courteous  behaviour  of  Newcastle  to 

the  Lady  Fairfex, 

Efforts  of  Fsirfez  to  retrieve  the  Par. 

Ijamentaiy  aflUra,  193 

Mskes  an  ezcurrion  into  Lineolnahire, 

and  joins  the  Earl  of  Manchester'a 

Army;  defeats  a  body  of  Royalists  at 

Homcastle,  194 

Siege  of  Hull  laised^  the  East  Ridii^ 

cieareo,      ...         ...         ...         ..«     aB* 

Close  of  the  Campaign  of  1643;  pns. 

peroos  slate  of  the  King's  aflairs,  195 
Fairfex  takes  the  Covenant,  ...    — 

June  21.     He  marches  westward  into 

Lsncashire  and  Cheshire,  • .  196 

Defeats  Byron  near  Nantwich,  ...    — > 

1644.    Takee  Monk  Prisoner,        ...    -. 
Feb.28.    Foims  the  Siege  of  Latlioai 

House,       ...         .••         ...         ...  22# 

H3s  conferenee  with  the  Covntess  of 

Derby,      ...  ...        ...  228 

Fomally  demands  a  sunender,        ...    — 
Is  ordered  back  into  Yorkshire,        ...  196 

Gains  a  vietery  near  Selby, •« 

Distress  of  the  Scotch  Amy,  ...  197 

April  20.    They  form  a  jnnctare  with 

Fsirfiaat  Wethertiy,        — 

Lay  Siege  to  York;  slow  progress  of 

oi^se,        ...        ...        ...        •*.     ^^ 
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EzpUwon  of  St  llaiy's  Toww;  Fair. 
ftx*!  buulabU  cue  of  the  ■odeBt 
noordt,  &c  197 

AdTUce  of  Rupert,  junction  of  Bu» 
perU  and  Newcastle'a  Forcca;  the 
Siege  of  York  laiaed,        198 

Critical  situation  of  the  Scotch  and 
Parliamentary  Anniea,      — 

C^onndl  of   War  on  Heney    Moor; 

national  Jealonaiet  and  Diiaentiona, 

July  2, 1644.    Battle  of  Manton  Mo<ff, 

199,  200,  201 

July  15.    F^rfio,  Lesley,  and  Manchea- 

L       ter  resume  the  siege  of  York,      ...  202 

It  surrenders,  *>•         ...         •••     ^^ 

Fairfix  employed  in  reducing  scattered 
Garrisons;  irounded  at  Helmsley 
Castle;  narrowly  ezcapes  at  Ponte- 

fiact,  — 

April  3,  1645.     The  sel£4enying  Ordi- 

nance,        ••         ••         ••         ••  203 

Faii&x,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Parlismentary  Armies,       •  •         •  •  205 

Beceives  a  present  of  £1500,  . .  206 

Marches  to  Windsor,  . .     .. 

Remodelling  of  the  Army;  Reformados,    — 

Treaty  of  Uzhri4ge  abortiTo,  •  •     — 

Commencement  of  the  fonrUi  Cam- 
paign,        ••         ••         ••         ••     "" 

Disposition  of  forces  on  both  sides,  206,  207 

Fairfiuc  with  Cromwell  and  the  new 
modelled  Army  at  Windsor,         •  •     — 

Aniats  Cromwell  in  evading  the  self- 
denying  Ordinance,  •  •         •  •     — .> 
May  1.    His  March  westward,  and  return,    — 
June  5,    Sits  down  before  Oxford;  but 

quickly  breaks  up  the  siege,  • .     — . 

June  14,  1645.    BatUe  of  Naseby,  208,  209 

Distinguished  personal  courage  of  Fair- 

Q^^  ■•«  •■«  •••  ■■•  *iM» 

Orerthrow  of  the  Royalists,  ...  210 

June  18.    Fair&z  reduces  Leicester,  ...  212 

Marches  into  the  West,        ...         ...     ... 

Defeats  Goring  at  Langport  on  Parret,      ^ 
Takes  Bridg0water,B«th  and  Sherborne 
%/astie,         •••         ...         •«•        ...  "^^ 
August  22.     Commenoes  the  Siege  of 
Bnstol,      ...        •••         ...         ...     -iiM 


PAOB 

Which  surrendered,  Sept.  10,  ...212 

The  planiible  terms  of  Fairfoz*s  sum. 

mons,        •••         ...         ••.         .•■  i2iv 
Fairfoz  completea  the  subjection  of  the 

West,  215,216 

Grants  liberal  terms  to  the  Lord  Hop- 

ton,         .*•        ...        ••*        "•     ^iw 
July  24,  1645.    Takes  possession  of  Ox- 
ford by  capitulation,  ...         ...     — 

Hia  temperate  conduct;  care  of  the 

Bodleian;    Reduction   of    Ragland 

Castle,       ••.        ••.        ••.        ...mIi 
Decline  of  Fsirfoz  and  the  Preabyterian 

party,        •«•         •••         ••.         ■•«    ^^* 

He  conTcys  the  price  of  the  King  to 

the  Seotch  Army,  — 

Feb.  15, 1647.     Meets  the  King]  on  his 

march,saluteaanddisconr8eswithhim,    •— 
March  5.    He  returns  to  London;  is 

▼oted  Genersl  of  the  troops  that  were 

to  be  continued,     •  ■         ...         ...     — • 

March  12.     Made  hononary  Master  of 

Arts  of  Cambridge,  ...         ...     ^^ 

Chosen  Member  for  Circencester,    ...     — 
Discontents  in  the  Army;  Council  of 

Agitators,  ...         ...         ...  218 

King's  person  seized  by  Joice;  Fsir&z 

Tunly  endearours  to  set  things  again 

in  their  due  course  and  order,       ...     — 
Waito  on  the  King  at  Sir  John  Cutt*s,    ^ 
June  1 5.    Msich  to  St  Albans;  encamp- 
ment on  Hounslow  Heath;  secession 

of  sixty-six  members,       ...        «..    ^^ 
August  6.    Enters  London  in  defianee  cf 

the  Parliaments  orders, -» 

FUi^t   of  the    King  fimn   Hampton 

Court,         219 

Fiifftx  eoncuTB  in  the  Tote  of  the  army, 

** to  standby  the  Parliament,  without 

the  King,  and  offaintt  him,**         .  •     — 
Blarch  18, 1648.    Succeeds  to  his  father*s 

titles  and  estates, ,^ 

April  9.    Quells  a  rerolt  of  the  London 

apprentioea,  220 

June  2.    Defeats  a  Royalist  insurrection 

in  Kent,     ••         ••         ••         ••     «. 

June  13.    Besieges  Colchester,  •  •     ... 

Aug.  28.    Colchester  surrenders,         . .     -.- 
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Hii  ptftidpation  in  "  PHde*s  Purge,**      221 
HiB  behaviour  during  the  King's  ezecu- 

tion,  222 

Feb.  15,  IG49.    Nominated  one  of  the 

Council  of  State, 228 

Hiarch  31.    Voted  Genenl  in  Chie^     . .     — 
June,  1650.    Redgns  hit  commimon,  — 

Retins  to  Nun-A]qpleton,  ^vith  a  pen- 
rion  of  jCSOOO  a  year,        ..         ..224 


His  piayen  for  the  Rettoration, 
Dec.  3, 1659.    He  appears  in  the  field  at 

the  head  of  the  Yorkshire  gentry, 
Jan  1, 1660.    TUces  possenion  of  Tcck, 
Sits  hi  ih»  Healing  Fvliament, 
Waits  on  the  King  at  the  Hague, 
Lives  retired  after  the  Restoralvm,     . . 
Nov.  12, 1671.    Dies  in  the  60th  ytn 
of  his  age.   . . 
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JAMES,  SEVENTH  EARL  OF  DERBY. 


PAcn 
His  descent  and  birth,  ..         ..  225 

1625.     Knighted  at  the  coronation  of 

Charles  I.  •  •         .  •         • .     ^ 

Married  to  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,    ^ 
1642.    Joins  King  ChaHes  at  Yoi^      226 
Musters  60,000  men,  .  •         . .     — 

Meets  with  various  mortifications,     .  •     •— 
His  levies  taken  from  him  as  he  was 

preparing  for  an  attack  on  Msnchester,  227 

Hastens  to  his  little  kingdom  of  Man,    — 

Feb.  38, 1641.    Sie^  of  Lathom  House,    _ 

Heroic  deeds  of  the  Countess,        228,  229 

The  Earl  returns ;  reoovers  6olton-le- 

Moors,        ••         ••         ..         ••     — 

May  27,  1644.    And  rsises  the  siege  of 
Lathom,      ••         ..         ..         ..     — 

Retires  with  his  Countess  to  the  Isle  of 
Msn,  — 


His  cluldren  treacherously  detained,       230 
July  12, 1649.    His  mdignant  letter  to 

Ireton,        ..     — 

I65I.  Lands  hi  Lancashire  to  join  Charles 

the  Second,  — 

Is  surprised  in  Wlgan  Lane,  •  •         . .  231 
Sept   3,   1651.     Battle  of  Worcester ; 

Derby  aids  Charles's  escape,  .  •     ^ 

He  ia  taken,  and  led  prisoner  to  Chea- 
ter,  ••         ..         ..         ..     ^ 

Tried  by  a  *«  High  Court  of  Justice,^        — 
Oct  15, 1651.    And  beheaded  at  BoU 

ton-le-Moors,         ••        ..         ..     ^ 

His  last  letter  to  his  Countess,  . .     «— 

Account  of  his  last  hours  and  death, 
by  his  attendant,    •  •         •  •         • .  333 

Cliarlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  Countess 
vf  Derby,    ..     224,228,229,232,233 


LADY  ANNE   CLIFFORD. 


PAGE 

Jan.  80,  1589^0.    Her  birth,  ..  269 

Education  under  Mrs.  Taylor  and  the 

poet  Daniel,  •— 

Expenses  of  her  breeding,  ••  ••  271 
Litigations  with  her  unde  Francis,  •  •  276 
Marriage  with  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dor. 


set. 
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PACK 

Its  unhappiness,         277 

May  24, 1616.    Death  of  her  mother,        

March  14, 1617.     Kbig^s  award  against 

her,  278 

She  becomes  a  mother,  •  •         . .     — 

1624    Death  of  her  husband,  ..         ..279 

Her  first  widowhood,  •  •        ...     «— ~ 
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1630.     Marries  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of 

Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  •  •  279 

Jan.  23,  1650.     His  death,       ...         ...'.. 

Her  account  of  wedded  life,   ...         ...  284 

Repairs  her  delapidated  Castles,         ...     — 


PAOI 


Rebuilds  the  Church  of  Skipton,     ...  267 
March  22,  1675.     Her  death;   aged  86,     — 
Her  burial  at  Appleby,  and  funeral  pane- 

gJ^a^Vf  •••  ••*  •••  •»•       £,\S  £ 


R06£R  ASCHAM. 


PAOS 

1515.     Bom  at  Kirby  Wiske, 293 

1530.     Entered  at  John*s  College,  Cam- 

bridge,        ...         >••         •••         •••   ^"4 

1534.     Takes  his  Batchelor's degree     ...  298 

1536.     Takes  his  Master's  degree,        ...304 

1544,     Publishes  his  Tozophilns,  ...  305 

And  then^y  gains  the  patronage  of  Sir 

William  Paget,       ...         ...         •••     — 

And  a  pension  from  Henry  VIIL      ...     — 
Writing  Master  to  Prince  Edward,  Prin- 
cess  Elizabeth,  and  the  two  young 
Brandons,  .••         •••         •••     "~- 

1547.  Death  of  Henry  VIIL ;  his  pension 
ceases,         ...         ...         ...         ■••  306 

But  is  renewed  during  pleasure  by  Ed^ 

waro  *  1..,   ...         ...         ...         ...  ^^" 

1 548.  Tutor  to  the  Princes  Elizabeth,  ...  — 
Misunderstanding  with  the  Princess,  ...  308 
Returns  to  Cambridge,           •— 
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1550.    Revisits  Yorkshire,       312 

Summoned  to  attend  an  embassy  to  the 

Emperor,        ..         .,  ,.     ...     _ 

Takes  leave  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  ...  313 
Extracts  from  his  correspondence,  316,  317 
Ascham's  return  to  Cambridge,        ...     818 

Is  patronised  by  Gardiner,      _ 

Appointed  Latin  Secretary, .^^ 

His  pension  enlarged,  ...         ...  319 

June  1, 1554.     Marries  Margaret  Howe,    319 
Cardinal  Pole's  patronage  of  Aseham,  325 
Nov.  17,  1558.     Accession  of  Elizabeth,   325 
March  11, 1559.     Aseham  Prebendary  of 

Wetwang,  ...         ...         ...         ...     ._ 

His  disinterestedness,  ...       325,  326 

Supposed  addiction  to  cockfightlng,    ...     

Dec.  30,  1568.  His  death,  &c.  ...328 
His  family,     ...         •••         •••         ...     — 


JOHN   FISHER. 
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1459.    Born  at  Beverley,       389 

Instructed  by  a  Priest,  — 

Entered  of  Michael  House,  Cambridge,    — 

1502.      Almoner  and   Confessor  to  the 

Countess  of  Richmond,      ...         ■••  340 
First  Maigaret's  Professor,     — 

1504.  Bishop  of  Rochester,     340 

1505.  Superintends  the  foundation  of 
Christ's  College,     — 

Death  of  Lady  Maigaret;  Fisher's  Funeral 

Sermon,      ...         ...         .••         •••  S4d 

Fisher  completes    tBe    foundation    of 

John's  College,       ...         ...         ...  347 
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1516.  Opens  it  with  great  solemnity,  . .  355 
Persecutes  the  Reformers,  • .  356, 357 
Reproves  the  vices  of  the  Clergy,  •  •  — 
Writes  against  Luther,  .  •         • .  359 

1529.  Appears  as  Counsel  for  Queen 
Catherine, ••  360 

Fisher's  Speech,       • .         . .         -  •     368 

1530.  His  life  attacked  by  poison,  ..  374 
And  by  shot,  . .         •  •         >  •  375 

1531.  Bishop  Fisher  improves  the  King's 
Supremacy  in  Convocation,  and  pro.  . 
cures  the  insertion  of  a  nullifying 
clause,         . .         •  i  . .  . .     — 


